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Coming Next Month 
LATIN AMERICA, 1973 


In our February, 1973, issue, articles examine the 
political and economic forces at work in seven coun- 
tries of Latin America. Articles include: 


Argentina: The Crisis of - 
Institutionalization 


by JULIO A. FERNANDEZ, State University of New York, 
College at Cortland 


Brazil at the Crossroads 


by ROBERT M. LEVINE, State University of New York at 
Stony Brook 


Chile: Allende’s Problems 


by ALAN ANGELL, St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


Colombia 
by MALCOLM DEAS, Oxford University 


Peru’s Revolutionary Government 
by GEORGE W. GRAYSON, College of William and Mary 


Labor and Revolution in Cuba 
by BERTRAM SILVERMAN, Hofstra University 


Central America: Un-Common Market 
by DWIGHT B. HEATH, Brown University 
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Coming Next Month 


AFRICA, 1973 


In our March, 1973, issue, seven articles review 
internal politics and the political and economic re- 
alignments on the African continent. Articles include: 


United States Policy in Africa 
by WALTER SKURNIK, University of Colorado 


Portugal’s Changing Fortunes in Africa 


by THOMAS H. HENRIKSEN, State University of New 
York 


The Arab-Black Split in Africa 


by KEITH IRVINE, Encyclopedia Britannica 


South Africa: The White Laager 


by CHRISTIAN P. POTHOLM, Bowdoin College 


The North African Nations 


by ‘WILLIAM LEWIS, African Affairs Specialist 


The West African Economic Community 
by RICHARD RATHBONE, University of London 


The East African Common Market Nations 
by JAY E. HAKES, Louisiana State University 
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Coming Next Month 


WEST EUROPE, 1973 


In our April, 1973, issue, seven articles evaluate the 
changing political scene in West Europe with particu- 
lar attention to the latest trends in United States pol- 
icy towards the West European countries. e 


Europe and the Superpowers 
by NORMAN GRAEBNER, University of Virginia 


Toward a United States of Europe 


by WALTER FROHLICH, University of Wisconsin, 
Stevens Point Center, Munich, Germany 


West Germany’s Foreign Policy 
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by PELLEGRINO NAZZARO, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
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Britain 
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Coming Next Month 


THE DIMENSIONS OF POVERTY IN 
AMERICA 


Our June, 1973, issue is the first of a three-issue sym- 
posium on social welfare in the United States. The 
first issue will define the dimensions of the poverty 
problem in America and place it in worldwide perspec- 
tive. Articles include: 

The Dimensions of Poverty: An Overview 
by SAR LEVITAN, George Washington University a 


The Urban Poor 


by CAROLYN BELL, Wellesley College 


The Rural Poor 


by SENATOR ERNEST HOLLINGs of North Carolina 


The “Special Poor” 

by RUSSELL SMITH, California State University, Sacra- 
mento 

The Forgotten Poor: 

Indians and Migrant Workers 


by JOHN BAUMAN, California State College 


Toward the Elimination of Poverty 
by WILBUR COHEN, University of Michigan 


U.S. Poverty in Worldwide Perspective 


by JACQUELINE KASUN, California State University, 
Humboldt 
Also Coming... 


AMERICAN SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
PERSPECTIVE, July, 1973 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN AMERICA TO- 
MORROW, August, 1973 





HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS: Note these 3 
issues on the 1973-1974 NUEA Debate Topic. 
These 3 issues plus a Debate Guide are available 
at $2.25 a set in 1973 only. 





$1.00 a copy o $9.50 a year 
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Coming Next Month 


AMERICAN SOCIAL WELFARE 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


Our July, 1973, issue is the second in a three-issue 
symposium on social welfare in the United States. 
Eight articles outline the rise of the public conscience, 
the story of the government’s role, and the part 
played by private charities in assuming responsibility 
for social welfare. Articles include: 

American Attitudes Toward the Poor 

by NEIL BETTEN, Florida State University 

Three Centuries of American Public . 
Welfare: 1600-1932 

by RAYMOND MOHL, Florida Atlantic University 
The New Deal’s Welfare Reforms 

by CHARLES TROUT, Mount Holyoke College 
Federal Social Welfare Reforms: 1945-1968 
by WINIFRED BELL, New York University 

State and Local Public Assistance 
Programs Since 1945 

by KURT RETHWISCH, Duquesne University 
Private Charity in America: 1700-1900 


by WALTER I. TRATTNER, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee 


Private Charity in America after 1900 


by RALPH PUMPHREY, Washington University 
and MURIEL PUMPHREY, University of Missouri 


American Welfare Policy and the 


Supreme Court 
by SAMUEL KRISLOv, University of Minnesota 


Also in This Series .. . 


THE DIMENSIONS OF POVERTY 

IN AMERICA, June, 1973 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN AMERICA TO- 
MORROW, August, 1973 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS: Note these 3 
issues on the 1973-1974 NUEA Debate Topic. 


These 3 issues plus a Debate Guide are available 
at $2.25 a set in 1973 only. 
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Coming Next Month 


Our August, 1973, issue, the third in a 3-issue sym- 
posium on American social welfare, explores the sug- 
gestions for reform of our welfare system and alterna- 
tive methods of fighting poverty in America in the 
1970’s. Articles include: 


Weaknesses in our Welfare Program 
by KEITH E. BERNARD, California State College 


Social Security: History and Prospects 
by JUNE AXINN, University of Pennsylvania 


The Family Assistance Plan 


by ROBERT F. MCNOWN, University of Colorado 


A Guaranteed Minimum Income 
by LARRY D. SINGELL, University of Colorado 


Nationalizing the Welfare System: 
An Evaluation 
by RICHARD M. PIOUS, Barnard College 
Needed: A National Commitment to 
Full Employment 
by HELEN GINSBURG, Long Island University 
Against a Federal Guaranteed 
Employment Program 
by DAVE M. O'NEILL, American Enterprise Institute 
Income Maintenance Policy in Sweden, 
Britain and France 
by MARTIN REIN, Massachusetts Institute- of Technol- 
ogy 

Also in This Series . . . 
THE DIMENSIONS OF POVERTY 
IN AMERICA, June, 1973 


AMERICAN SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
PERSPECTIVE, July, 1973 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS: Note these 3 
issues on the 1973-1974 NUEA Debate Topic. 


These 3 issues plus a Debate Guide are available 
at $2.25 a set in 1973 only. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE IN AMERICA TOMORROW 


WEAKNESSES IN OUR WELFARE PROGRAM ............ Keith E. Bernard 
SOCIAL SECURITY: HISTORY AND PROSPECTS .............. June Axinn 
THE STORY OF THE FAMILY ASSISTANCE PLAN ....... Robert F. McNown 


A FEDERALLY GUARANTEED MINIMUM INCOME: PROS AND CONS 
Larry D. Singell 


NATIONALIZING THE WELFARE SYSTEM: AN EVALUATION 
Richard M. Pious 


NEEDED: A NATIONAL COMMITMENT TO FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Helen Ginsburg 


AGAINST A FEDERAL GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
Dave M. O’ Neill 


INCOME MAINTENANCE POLICY IN SWEDEN, BRITAIN AND FRANCE 
Martin Rein 
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Coming Next Month 


In our September issue, eight articles explore various 
facets of China’s domestic and foreign policies. Arti- 
cles include: 


Sino-American Relations 
by RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE, University of the Pacific 


Sino-Soviet Relations 
by 0, EDMUND CLUBB, Foreign Service Officer (retired) 


China’s Relations with Japan 
by RALPH CLOUGH, The Brookings Institution 


China and Taiwan 
by ROBERT simmons, University of Guelph, Ontario 


The Political Situation in China 
by MERLE GOLDMAN, Harvard University 


China’s Industry 


by KUAN-I CHEN, State University of New York at 
Albany 


China’s Agriculture 
by CHU YUAN CHENG, Ball State University 


Chinese Education Today 


by THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN, University of Southern 
California 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS: Note these 3 
issues on the 1973-1974 NUEA Debate Topic: 


The Dimensions of Poverty in America, June, 
1973 i 
American Social Welfare in Perspective, July, 

1973 
Social Welfare in America Tomorrow, Au- 
gust, 1973. 


These 3 issues plus a Debate Guide are avail- 
able at $2.25 a set in 1973 only. 
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~ THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION: 1949-1972 
Richard W. Van Alstyne 


MAOISM VERSUS KHRUSHCHEVISM: TEN YEARS ..... O. Edmund Clubb 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS: A NEW ERA? .............. Ralph N. Clough 
TAIWAN AND CHINA: THE DELICATE COURTSHIP ... Robert R. Simmons 
CHINA’S INDUSTRY: STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES ....... Kuan-I Chen 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS IN CHINA ...... Chu-yuan Cheng 


THE REVOLUTIONARY CHARACTER OF MAOIST EDUCATION 
Š Theodore H. E. Chen 


IN THE WAKE OF THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION ........ Merle Goldman 
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~ Coming Next Month 


In our October, 1973, issue, six articles explore the 
internal situation and the foreign policies of the So- 
viet Union today. Articles include: 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


by ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, University of Pennsylvania 


The U.S.S.R. and China 


by ROGER KANET, Columbia University 


Soviet Policy in the Middle East 


by oLES sMOLANSKY, Lehigh University 


Soviet Trade 


by PHILIP S. GILLETTE, Harvard University 


The Soviet Economy 


by MARSHALL GOLDMAN, Wellesley College 


Soviet Politics Today 


by R. JUDSON MITCHELL, Louisiana State University 


$1.00 a copy > $9.50 a year 
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Coming Next Month 
THE NATIONS OF THE PACIFIC 


In our November, 1973, issue, eight articles will discuss 
the problems of the nations of that area, and their role 
as the Pacific power balance shifts. Articles include: 


The Strategic Balance in East Asia 


by MARTIN E. WEINSTEIN, The Brookings Institution 
e 


Japan and the Smaller States of Asia 
by KOJI TAIRA, University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign 


Politics in Japan 
by KEY s. RYANG, Mary Washington College 


The Philippines 


by RICHARD BUTWELL, State University of New York, 
Brockport 


The Two Koreas 


by B. c. KOH, University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle 


New Zealand 


by W. KEITH JACKSON, University of Canterbury, New 
Zealand 


Australia 
by RICHARD LEACH, Duke University 


The Nations of Micronesia 
by DONALD F. SMITH, George Mason University 
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NATIONS OF THE PACIFIC 


. THE STRATEGIC BALANCE IN EAST ASIA .......... Martin E. Weinstein 


JAPAN AND THE “SMALLER STATES” OF ASIA ...........00. Koji Taira 
POSTWAR POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN JAPAN ............. Key S. Ryang 
CONVERGENCE AND CONFLICT IN THE TWO KOREAS ...... B. C. Koh 
NEW ZEALAND: “PLUS CA CHANGE”? .........000000005 W. Keith Jackson 
AUSTRALIA REVISITED ...... .: CNET eee Richard H. Leach 
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Coming Next Month 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, 1973 


Our December, 1973, issue, reviews the changes 
throughout Southeast Asia in view of dwindling U.S. 
military involvement in the Vietnam War. Six arti- 
cles focus on the effects of the cease-fire upon the 
countries of Southeast Asia and the political and eco- 
nomic trends influencing their future. Articles include: 


The Vietnam War in Historical 
Perspective 


by RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE, Callison College, Uni- 
versity of the Pacific 


Thailand 


by L. EDWARD sHUCK, Bowling Green State University 


Malaysia 
by STEPHEN MILNE AND DIANE MAUZY, University of 
British Columbia 


Indonesia 
by HENRI J. WARMENHOVEN, Virginia Commonwealth 
University 


Vietnam 
by GARETH PORTER, Cornell University 


Cambodia 


by LAURA SUMMERS, Cornell University 
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Coming Next Month 
LATIN AMERICA, 1974 


Our January, 1974, issue, evaluates the changing 
situation in the nations of Latin America today. Arti- 
cles include: 


Argentina 2 
by JULIO A. FERNANDEZ, State University of New York 
at Cortland 


Brazil 
by ROLLIE POPPINO, University of California at Davis 


Chile 


by’ALAN ANGELL, St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


Cuba 


by GEORGE voLsKy, University of Miami 


Venezuela 
by GEORGE GRAYSON, College of William and Mary 


Panama 


by E. BRADFORD BURNS, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
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January, 1973 





Vol. 64, No. 377 


What are the prospects of a peace settlement in the Middle East? 
This issue examines the factors involved in the continuing Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute and the nations in the area most closely affected. As our introduc- 
tory article points out: “Since 1970, it is plain, the paths of the peacemakers 
have indeed been rocky and tortuous and have led, if not to a dead-end, 


Israel After Twenty-Five Years 


By Dwicut JamMes SIMPSON 
Professor of International Relations, California State University 


N May, 1973, the citizens of Israel will observe the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of their country’s exis- 

tence as an independent political. state. The 
occasion will undoubtedly be marked by great joy and 
self-congratulation on the one hand, and sober stock- 
taking on the other. Certainly there is a great deal 
to which Israelis and their friends and supporters 
abroad can point with pride. 

Since 1948, Israel has grown and prospered. As a 
result of three successful wars against adjacent Arab 
countries, and particularly as a result of the shattering 
Israeli victory in the Six Day June war of 1967, 
Israel now occupies and controls vast stretches of 
territory in the heart of the Middle East. This means 
that for the first time in her brief history Israel’s de- 
fense lines are very strong, and her military cap- 
acities are fully able to defend the country against 
any foreseeable contingency. Indeed, Israel’s mili- 
tary strength in 1973 is so formidable that the com- 
bined military strengths of the neighboring Arab 
states are inferior, qualitatively and quantitatively, to 
her own. 

But as the expected twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
brations proceed, many thoughtful Israelis may rue- 
fully acknowledge that all that glitters is not silver. 
Indeed, there is a remarkable sameness about the 
basic Israeli condition, in spite of the fact that many 
important changes have taken place. Today, as was 
the case 25 years ago, Israel’s central problem is still 
the fundamental problem of national survival in the. 
face of seemingly unending conflict with her Arab 
neighbors. Survival is the be all and end all of 
Israeli life, with the result that all other questions, no 
matter how important, are subordinated. The three 


then to no more than the smallest tangible results.” 
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successful wars against the Arabs (1948-1949, 1956, 
and 1967) were victories for Israel but, paradoxically, 
wars were sadly inadequate as solutions to the coun- 
try’s basic problem of national survival. In this re- 
gard, Israel occupies a position diametrically opposed 
to that of her Arab neighbors, particularly Syria, 
Jordan and Egypt. These states have been repeatedly 
defeated by Israel. But their losses in war, even 
though the losses entailed great loss of territorics, 
grave political turmoil and serious social and eco- 
nomic dislocation, never substantially impaired their 
capacities for national survival. In Israel’s case, the 
condition is different. Were she to lose a prospective 
“fourth round” of the Arab-Israeli war, Isracl’s very 
existence as a political state would be seriously im- 

perilled. 

Obviously, therefore, Israel has an urgent need for 
peace with her Arab neighbors. At the beginning of 
1973, to what extent is it realistic to expect that peace 
will prevail? If one takes literally the official pro- 
nouncements of the leaders of the disputing nations, 
the outlook is, unfortunately, extremely dim. A 
recitation of these pronouncements is a dismal litany, 
since it seems to underscore both the nearness of war 
between Arabs and Israelis and the ineffectiveness of 
the various diplomatic efforts undertaken over the 
past five years to prevent a renewed conflict. 

First, examine the Arab position. At the end of 
1971, Hasan al-Bakr, President of Iraq, stated that 
all efforts to reach a peaceful settlement with Israel 
should be abandoned, and a war of popular liberation 
of Palestine should be launched. Within a weck, the 
Iraqi leader’s statement was underscored by Anwar 
Sadat, President of Egypt. In an official statement 
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2 ¢ CURRENT HISTORY, JANUARY, 1973 
from Cairo, President Sadat declared, “There is no 
longer any hope whatsoever of peaceful settlement. 
Our decision is to fight.” From Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein, the theme was the same. In his annual speech 
from the throne in Amman in early 1972, King Hus- 
sein said that war with Israel was inevitable as long 
as Israel remained on Arab lands. Ten days later, 
King Hussein qualified his statement somewhat by 
noting that the Arabs were not prepared for war with 
Israel and that Jordan would not, in the King’s words, 
“be dragged into war unless we are convinced of the 
reason and logic of the action.” 

President Hafiz Asad of Syria not only echoed the 
theme of inevitability of renewed warfare with Israel, 
but went further, calling for a firm union of all 
Palestine guerrilla forces in a combined guerrilla-Arab 
government effort against Israel. This marked the 
first time an Arab head of state had attempted to 
solidify the anti-Israeli coalition by including guer- 
rilla forces. Although President Asad’s efforts were 
inconclusive, he may have taken the first important 
step toward effective collaboration with the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas who heretofore had frequently been 
at bitter odds with established Arab governments. 

The official Israeli response to the question of 
peace or war has been equally discouraging. 
Prime Minister Golda Meir, upon her return to Israel 
from high-level talks in Washington in December, 
1971, stated bluntly that Israel must act on the 
“assumption war will break out.” This bleak out- 
look was reiterated by the Israeli Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Haim Bar-Lev (subsequently appointed Minister 
of Commerce and Industry in the Meir Cabinet) who 
stated flatly that the chances of peace in the Middle 
East were “slightly more than zero.” 


Israeli 


PATHS OF THE PEACEMAKERS 


Since 1970, it is plain, the paths of the peace- 
makers have indeed been rocky and tortuous and 
have led, if not to a dead-end, then to no more than 
the smallest tangible results. In June, 1970, United 
States Secretary of State William Rogers proclaimed 
the outlines of a new dimension of what had earlier 
come to be known as the Rogers Plan. The new 
guiding principle expressed by the secretary was “to 
encourage the parties (Arabs and Israelis) to stop 
shooting and start talking under the auspices of Am- 
bassador Gunnar Jarring” (the Swedish diplomat 
appointed by the United Nations to conduct discus- 
sions with the belligerents).*  Israel’s Prime Minister 
Golda Meir quickly rejected the cease-fire proposal 
embodied in the Rogers initiative on the grounds that 


it would only encourage and permit Arab (prin- 


1U.S. Department of State, Press Release No. 193, June 
25, 1970, p. 3. The full text "of the Rogers Plan appears in 
Department of State Publication 8507, January, 1970. 
2The New York Times, August 1, i970. 


cipally Egyptian) preparations for resuming full- 
scale hostilities against Israel. However, Israel was 
quickly outmaneuvered in world public opinion by 
Egypt’s then President, the late Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
who announced on July 23, 1970, his country’s pro- 
visional agreement to the Rogers proposals. King 
Hussein of Jordan gave his country’s assent three days 
later. Syria, Iraq and the Palestine guerrilla organi- 
zations refused to agree, but the acceptance by Egypt 
and Jordan was very significant, placing Israel under 
great pressure to change her negative stance. In- 
deed, the pressure produced a major political crisis 
in Israel. The Meir Cabinet was based on a coalition 
which included the right-wing Gahal party under the 
leadership of the former terrorist Menach®m Begin. 
Gahal’s position was somewhat ambiguous in that it 
accepted the cease-fire provisions of the Rogers in- 
itiative but rejected any withdrawal from Israeli- 
occupied Arab territories, a point which was unstated 
but was clearly implicit in the United States proposal. 
By a vote of 117-112, reached after stormy debates 
in its central committee, the Gahal party refused to 
budge, and withdrew from the Meir coalition govern- 
ment. Menachem Begin’s parting shot at the Meir 
Cabinet was that by agreeing to the Rogers proposals 
it had become “a government of national surrender 
to a Middle East Munich.’”? 

Prime Minister Meir quickly reformed her govern- 
ment coalition, and on August 4, 1970, Israel of- 
ficially announced her acceptance of the cease-fire. A 
cease-fire along the embattled Suez Canal was form- 
ally proclaimed three days later, and was followed 
immediately by charges on the part of Israel that 
Egypt was violating the agreements by re-deploying 
military units in the so-called “standstill” zone. No 
final proof of the Israeli charges was ever adduced, 
and the United States tended to minimize their im- 
portance. Many observers felt that the Israeli 
charges were made not because alleged Egyptian re- 
deployments had occurred (or were actually serious if 
they had occurred) but because the mere allegations 
were expected to be helpful in pressuring the United 
States to grant Israel more military equipment. The 
subsequent course of events tended to support this 
interpretation. Throughout the autumn of 1970, 
Israel and the United States engaged in a long series 
of discussions culminating with the Israeli announce- 
ment on December 28, 1970, of Israe!’s decision to 
resume peace talks with Egypt and Jordan through 
the offices of Ambassador Jarring. In a speech to 
the Knesset, Prime Minister Meir pointedly under- 
scored the “clarifications” Israel had received from 
the United States, and she dwelt at some length on 
the American assurances of continuing military, 
economic and political support. 

In February, 1971, Ambassador Jarring handed 
the Egyptian and Israeli representatives identical 


notes in which each country was requested to specify 
its position on the two points necessary for a final 
peaceful settlement—Egypt’s entering into a formal 
peace agreement with Israel, and Israel’s withdrawal 
from the Egyptian territory occupied since the 1967 
war. The Egyptian response to Jarring on February 
15, 1971, represented a major breakthrough in that 
it indicated a conditional willingness to enter into a 
peace agreement with Israel. This was the first time 
an Egyptian government was on public record that 
it would accept a peace treaty with Israel, such an 
acceptance clearly implying that Egypt further ac- 
cepted the permanent existence of Israel as a political 
state in the heart of the Middle East. Israels re- 
sponse was negative, the key sentence being “Israel 
will not withdraw to the pre-June 5, 1967, lines.”* 

At a press conference on March 16, 1971, Secretary 
of State Rogers recognized the obvious when he 
stated “there is what seems to be an impasse.” Rogers 
seemed assured that the impasse could be overcome, 
and stated that “we are going to see that it is over- 
come.”* However, subsequent events did not in any 
way fulfill the Secretary's hopeful expectations. 
Throughout the rest of 1971 the belligerents con- 
tinued a desultory “sparring through Jarring” with 
no concrete results. 

Events had placed the United States in a very 
awkward position. The Egyptian response to the 
Jarring mission had been mainly favorable, and 
Egypt’s announced willingness to enter into a formal 
peace agreement with Israel represented great prog- 
ress. Consequently, no further United States at- 
tempts to mount diplomatic pressure on Egypt 
seemed warranted. Israel’s intransigence on the 
question of occupied Arab territories was the real 
stumbling block. However, 1972 was an American 
presidential election year, and the Nixon administra- 
tion, neither more nor less than other administrations 
since 1948, was aware of the serious domestic po- 
litical risks involved in adopting a “tough” stance on 
Israel in the months before election day. Through- 
out 1972, therefore, President Richard Nixon pru- 
dently followed the path well traveled by his prede- 
cessors in office, temporizing with an intransigent 
Israel in order not to arouse the wrath of the large 
and powerful American Jewish voting bloc. Indeed, 
during the pre-convention, primary election period, 
all the candidates for President, from both major 
parties, vied with each other in proclaiming un- 
wavering support for Israel. This - competition 
reached such a pitch that The New York Times at 


3 For the full text of the Israeli statement, see The New 
York Times, March 8, 1971. 

+ For the text of Secretary Roger’s remarks, see The New 
York Times, March 17, 1971. : 

5 U.N. Security Council Resolution No, 242 (1967), No- 
vember 22, 1967, 
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one point was prompted to remark that the American 
presidential candidates behaved as if they were 
“running for seats in the Knesset.” 


A FURTHER ROUND IN 1973 

By early 1973, with the American elections com- 
pleted, the stage was set for a further round of dip- 
lomacy intended to bring the Palestine War to a final 
end. The outlook remains unpromising. The posi- 
tion of the United Nations is unchanged from that 
expressed in the unanimously adopted Security Coun- 
cil resolution of November, 1967. There the Security 
Council noted “the inadmissibility of the acquisition 
of territory by war,” and affirmed as a basic prin- 
ciple the necessity for the “withdrawal of Israeli 
armed forces from territories of recent conflict.” 

In stark contrast, the present Israeli government 
has said on several occasions that it does not plan to 
return to the pre-1967 borders. Specifically, the 
Israelis have made clear their intentions to hold 
permanently the Syrian territory of the Golan Heights, 
the city of Jerusalem and the formerly Egyptian-ad- 
ministered Gaza Strip, as well as significant parts of 
Jordan’s western bank territory and Egypt’s Sinai 
Peninsula. Not only does Israel intend to hold these 
large occupied Arab lands, she is taking many im- 
portant steps to insure the permanence of her grip on 
them. These steps include the building of permanent 
settlements and fortifications in the Syrian Golan, 
the rather drastic alteration of the physical face of 
Jerusalem, the incorporation of occupied Jordanian 
territory into the Israeli economy, and the construc- 
tion of permanent roads and settlements in the Egyp- 
tian Sinai. Given the extent and depth of these 
Israeli changes in the occupied Arab territories, it is 
obvious that any United Nations peace effort will be 
faced with what seems an insoluble problem. Unless 
the United Nations rescinds its Security Council 
Resolution of 1967 (highly unlikely), there is no 
reason to expect a United Nations initiative to be 
effective. 

From the Arab perspective, the situation is equally 
unpromising. By agreeing that the post-1967 bound- 
aries are permanent, the governments of Syria, Jor- 
dan and Egypt would be placed in the position of 
agreeing to the forcible detachment by Israel of vast 
stretches of their territories. The Arab governments, 
for obvious reasons, have neither the intention nor 
the authority to make such an agreement. 

The one element of flexibility seems to remain with 
the United States. Safely reelected to a final four- 
year term, President Nixon once again has the po- 
litically acceptable option of exerting pressure on 
Israel. If the President chooses to try to induce Israel 
to withdraw from occupied Arab territories in ex- 
change for a permanent peace settlement, there is at 
least the possibility of reaching a Palestinian settle- 
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ment by diplomatic means. If, however, the United 
States remains inactive in this regard, and the United 
Nations, the Israelis and the Arabs hold to their 
positions, then the chances of another round of the 
endless Palestine War will be substantially increased. 

Secretary of State William Rogers, in a television 
interview in November, 1972, gave what may prove 
to be a significant indication of future American 
efforts. He declared that “We are going to do what 
we can diplomatically to see if we can get negotiations 
started between Egypt and Israel, and very soon now 
we will be very active in discussions of that kind.”® 
Rogers went on to say that the United States be- 
lieved that the United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 242 (1967) requiring Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied Arab territories should be fully im- 
plemented. Obviously, in the face of unyielding 
Israeli intransigence on the question of occupied Arab 
territories, any serious attempt by the United States to 
carry out Rogers’ intentions will produce a profound 
crisis in United States-Israeli relations. 

Throughout 1972, Israel was confronted with a 
new dimension of the Palestine War. Members of 
various Palestinian Arab guerrilla organizations di- 
rected terrorist actions against Israel itself or against 
Israeli citizens and property abroad. Bombings, air- 
plane hijackings, destruction of property and assassin- 
Two .of ‘the most 
grisly incidents were the machine gunning of pas- 
sengers in the waiting room of Tel Aviv’s Lod Air- 
port by Arab-hired Japanese terrorists, and the 
slaughter of 11 members of the Israeli Olympic team 
during the course of the summer games at Munich. 

To these incidents and to other terrorist actions, 
the Israeli government response has been both quick 
and punishing. There have been extensive Israeli 
military forays, with both ground troops and air 
power, into adjacent Arab countries, principally 
Lebanon and Syria, who have been accused by Israel 
of harboring and sheltering terrorists. These mas- 
sive search-and-destroy missions have been frequent 
and have produced very severe damage and great 
loss of life among Arab villagers. Nonetheless, they 
have been relatively ineffective in shutting off the ter- 
rorist activities. These continue to be widespread, 
and reached a sensational high point in November, 
1972, when Palestinian guerrillas seized a Lufthansa 
jet, the captured passengers of which were used as 
hostages by the gucrrillas to effect the release by the 
West German government of the three imprisoned 
Arab terrorists who had earlier participated in the 
Olympic Games massacre. 

The West German government’s release of the 


ations became commonplace. 


8 The Jerusalem Post, November 7, 1972. 
7 The New York Times, October 30, 1972. 
8 The New York Times, October 25, 1972. 


three Palestinians involved in the Olympic Games 
tragedy momentarily stunned the Israelis. Prime 
Minister Meir publicly rebuked the German au- 
thorities, and simultaneously recalled the Israeli Am- 
bassador to Bonn for consultations. ‘The German 
explanation was that Germany could not countenance 
risking the lives of passengers on a German-flag air- 
craft; even more important, Germany did not want to 
get involved in incidents in which she had no na- 
tional stake or interest. The Bonn government 
spokesman, Conrad Ahlers, stressed the fact that the 
“German government must set other measuring 
sticks for their behavior than the Israeli government 
can do” because Israel “is on a war footing with the 
Arab countries and the Federal Republic is neither a 
participant nor cause of this conflict.”’ 


THE ISRAELI ECONOMY 


For reasons that need no underscoring, in 1973 
Israel continues to allocate the great bulk of her na- 
tional budget, her manpower and her administrative 
effort to the problems of national defense. Under- 
standably, Israeli investments in non-defense arcas 
have been held steady or even cut back. This has 
produced a heated public dialogue, the terms of 
which have indicated a growing war-weariness in 
Israel. Many significant elements of the Israeli labor 
force appear to yearn for more butter and fewer guns. 
This was especially apparent in the wave of strikes 
and work stoppages in 1972. During the 1967 War 
and the years immediately following, a kind of siege 
mentality developed in Israel. For these years, the 
battle cry was sacrifice. Wage carners were encour- 
aged to forego increased personal consumption while 
wages were effectively frozen. Meanwhile, however, 
defense expenditures rose dramatically, helping to 
produce a serious inflationary situation. The Isracli 
pound was devalued by 20 per cent in mid-1971, 
while the retail price index rose during 1971 by 25 per 
cent. During the same period, hourly wages rose 
only by 12 to 15 per cent, precipitating an important 
decline in the average wage earner’s living standards. 
By October, 1972, Gidon Ben-Israel, the Meir govern- 
ment’s chief labor relations officer, declared: “We 
are faced with a spiralling situation that is out of con- 
trol. The government has no choice but to crack 
down,”® 

Ben-Israel’s suggestion of a crackdown would be 
extremely difficult to implement, however. Finance 
Minister Pinhas Sapir had earlier noted that “all the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Noting that the Middle East crisis “continues to fester because the 
international community fails to admit that Palestinian nationalism is suffi- 
ciently viable to give a common sense of destiny to... 1.3 million ref- 
ugees ... ,” this specialist concludes that “Black Septembers operations 
have been remarkably successful in causing the world community to focus 
ils attention on the plight of the Arab refugees, but they have failed to 
shatter the resolve of the Israeli people whose defense forces will undoubt- 
edly continue their policy of armed retaliation. Therefore a solution to 
the plight of the Arab refugees is imperative unless the international com- 
munily is willing to live with a cycle of terrorism and counter-terror.” 


Black September: 
Militant Palestinianism 


By Joun B. WoLF 


Director, Center for Research on Problems of National Integration and Survival 


HE CONFLICT BETWEEN Israel and a dispersed 
population of Arab refugees is the crux of the 
current Middle East crisis. It continues to 

fester because the international community fails to 
admit that Palestinian nationalism is sufficiently viable 
to give a common sense of destiny to the 1.3 million 
refugees quartered in camps situated in Arab states 
adjacent to Israel. Another 400,000 Arabs, also, are 
part of the displaced Palestinian population. How- 
ever, these +00,000 people, many of whom are 
cloistered in Jordanian cities, are the non-refugee 
population of Jordan’s west bank; they were disturbed 
by the 1967 war but technically they are not consid- 
cred refugees but are regarded as “displaced persons.” 
For almost 25 years this problem has defied solution. 
The Arabs insist that the absorption of the refugees 
into their states would imply their approval of Israel’s 
continued retention of refugee property and would 
indicate their tacit recognition of Israel as a sovereign 
state. ‘They assert, also, that the refugee problem is 
the responsibility of the great powers that helped 
create the Jewish state. Israel, however, insists that 
the plight of the Palestinians is a result of the wars 


‘For the Arab position see U. N. Security Council, Pro- 
visional Records, Documents $/PV-1336 of June 10, 1967, 
pp. 86-88 and S/PV-1335 of June 10, 1967, pp. 51-56. 
Israel’s view is expressed in Security Council, Provisional 
Records of June 13, 1967, Documents S/PV-1338, pp. 111- 
115 and John B. Wolf, “The Arab Refugee Problem,” Cur- 
rent History, December, 1967, pp. 352-358. 

* An understanding of the intense commitment of Fatah 
to the idea of protracted war is obtained by reading Political 
Armed Struggle, The Palestine National Liberation Move- 
ment, Fatah, Beirut, 1970, and Revolution Until Victory, 
pe Palestine National Liberation Movement, Fatah, Beirut, 
I i 


forced upon Israel by the Arab governments and that 
any adjustment in their status must form an integral 
part of a general and final peace settlement. 

Other obstacles to a permanent peace in the area 
must also be removed, particularly the obstacle con- 
stituted by Israel’s continued retention of territory she 
occupied during the course of the 1967 war. How- 
ever, these additional obstructions are not explosive 
issues requiring immediate attention nor are they apt 
of themselves to terminate the gradual movement 
toward a lessening of tension, under way since the 
summer of 1970 when Egypt and Jordan reacted 
favorably to a peace plan formulated by the United 
States. But a solution to the refugee problem must be 
obtained. 

Palestinians regard the conduct of an armed 
struggle against Israel as their only alternative to life 
and death in the refugee camps; they are convinced 
that violence and terror against Israelis everywhere are 
their sole alternative to disfranchisement. Regard- 
less of past and possible future setbacks, they are 
committed to the conduct of a protracted war in spite 
of its threat to the very fabric of civilization itself. 
This is the warning broadcast by the Black Sep- 
tember Organization (believed to be a supersecret 
arm of the Palestinian umbrella guerrilla organization 
known as Fatah) which was responsible for the 
tragedy at Munich in September, 1972. This group 
strives to focus attention on the plight of the Arab 
refugees and to remind the international community 
that its spectacular acts of terrorism will continue 
without end until justice for the Palestinian com- 
munity is obtained? 
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The failure of contemporary international relations 
to gauge the efficacy of Palestinian nationalism is un- 
derstandable; even the Palestinians did not become 
aware of their latent ability to help themselves until 
after the Six Day War. That war demonstrated to 
them that Arab military forces were no match for the 
Israeli defense organizations, and that only they them- 
selves were sufficiently motivated to continue the 
prosecution of an armed and protracted struggle to 
regain their homeland. ‘Their recognition of this 
truth is the source of .“Palestinianism,” a national 
political movement with two objectives. The first 
objective of the movement is to achieve the full 
integration of the Arab Palestinian with his lost lands, 
and its second objective is to alter the political situa- 
tion which has excluded him or negated his presence 
in the formulation of plans concerning his future.* 

In pursuance of these objectives, a guerrilla move- 
ment was organized and given the motto “National 
Unity, National Mobilization and Liberation.” On 
March 21, 1968, the movement became a force with 
which to be reckoned, as it moved to counter an 
Israeli armored column bent upon the destruction of 
a Fatah command post in the Jordanian village of 
Karameh. An account of the guerrillas who drove 
off the Israelis in this episode was embellished and 
translated into a commando victory, and attracted 
swarms of volunteers to the guerrilla organizations. 
About one year later, a Palestinian Armed Struggle 
Command was organized to coordinate the military 
activities of the various guerrilla groups. Fatah, 
organized in 1965, was selected by the command to 
serve as the central organization because it was the 
most extensive of the groups and was relatively free 
of elitism and ideology. Emphasizing organization, 
discipline, and individual competence, Fatah worked 
to promote unity, and it selected Amman, Jordan’s 
capital city and located in the midst of a concentrated 
group of displaced Palestinians, as its command post. 
Amman was compared by the more leftist guerrilla 
elements to Hanoi, as they likened North Vietnam to 
Jordan, where they had assembled to await the libera- 
tion of “occupied Palestine.’’* 

Most Palestinians, however, were never primarily 
interested in the establishment of their own govern- 
ment in Jordan, but were satisfied to use the country 
as a sanctuary for their commando teams and for 
training recruits. Furthermore, their revolutionary 
elite realized that they lacked the means to execute 
an operation against Israel similar, for example, to 
the Tet offensive launched by the NLF in South Viet- 
nam in 1968. Their theater of operations—open 
desert—does not provide the cover and concealment 

3 Edward W. Said, “A Palestinian Voice,” in The Middle 
Kait, Newsletter, October-November, 1970, Vol. IV, No. 8, 


. “4 John B. Wolf, “The Palestinian Resistance Movement,” 
in Current History, January, 1971, pp. 26-31. 


of a Southeast Asian jungle, and they were unable to 
build an infrastructure inside the Israeli cities. Fur- 
thermore, their infiltrator teams of ten men often left 
nine dead in the target area and consequently ac- 
complished little but shock action. 


A MISCALCULATION 

The major setback to the guerrillas, however, came 
as a result of miscalculations by the extreme leftist 
elements in their movement who refused to accept 
Jordanian sovereignty and were determined to “revo- 
lutionize” Jordan. About 30 months ago, George 
Habash, leader of the Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (PFLP), emerged as a significant 
world revolutionist after delivering a key address on 
revolutionary strategy to an assembled group in 
Pyongyang, North Korea. At about the same time, 
his PFLP hijacked three airliners—United States, 
British and Swiss—to a landing strip in the Jordanian 
desert. Passengers and flight crews, held captive for 
three days, were finally released, but the guerrillas de- 
stroyed the planes. These events attenuated the al- 
ready tenuous situation created a few months earlier 
by the remarks of Nayef Hawatmeh, leader of the 
Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PDFLP), who declared northern Jordan 
to be “liberated” and who launched the slogan “all 
power to the resistance.” 

Meanwhile, Jordan’s King Hussein, strengthened 
by the diplomatic support accorded him by the 
Egyptian government, found himself in a favorable 
regional and international situation for the first time 
since the Arab defeat of June, 1967, because both 
Egypt and Jordan had accepted the terms of the 
United States Peace Plan for the Middle East while 
making no mention of Palestinian national existence. 
The King believed that the logic of the peace plan 
involved the curbing if not the liquidation of the 
Palestinian resistance movement. Consequently, the 
hijackings by the PFLP and comments such as 
Hawatmeh’s acted as a catalyst in bringing on a test 
of strength between the Jordanian army and the 
guerrillas. In September, 1970, the King’s royal 
troops cracked down on Palestinian resistance orga- 
nizations in a struggle described as a campaign whose 
carnage exceeded the devastation unleashed by the 
Mongols when they seized Baghdad in the thirteenth 
century. Although the guerrillas fired the first shots 
(a bombardment of the Amman radio station) and 
thereby took the final agonizing decision out of the 
King’s hands, he was ready to move, because he 
believed that they intended to take over Jordan 
“Vietcong style.’ Commenting, the King said that 
he “could understand Palestinian resistance but not 
Palestinian revolution.” The suppression of the 
guerrilla movement in Jordan was responsible for the 
rise of the Black September organization, whose name 
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is intended to symbolize the wrath of the Palestinian 
people.§ 

Defeated in Jordan, the Palestinians tried to take 
advantage of an understanding concluded in No- 
vember, 1969, between themselves and the Lebanese 
government. This pact, known as the “Cairo Agree- 
ment,” permitted the guerrillas to continue their ac- 
tivities in southern Lebanon on a restricted basis; in 
exchange, they agreed not to wear their uniforms or 
carry weapons in Lebanese towns and not to shell 
Israeli territory from within Lebanon. During the 
‘winter of 1970-1971, as guerrillas streamed out of 
Jordan, the Lebanese government conducted a propa- 
ganda campaign which convinced many of its citizens 
that the harboring of Palestinians served only to pro- 
voke armed Israeli retaliation. Popular support, vital 
for the conduct of guerrilla war, shifted to the gov- 
ernment and Fatah, under pressure, closed its offices 
in the refugce camps situated in Lebanon, It con- 
tinued, however, to maintain offices in Beirut for its 
political intelligence and information units, and main- 
tained operating bases in southern Lebanon for 
approximately 5,000 guerrillas. In 1971 and 1972, 
these bases were used by guerrilla squads as staging 
centers for attacks directed against villages in northern 
Israel. However, surprise military retaliation by 
Israeli defense forces decimated the guerrilla organiza- 
tion before it was effectively reorganized. An Israeli 
raid conducted in May, 1971, for example, involved 
a 32-hour occupation of a portion of southern Lebanon 
by an Israeli armored column which searched and 
seized six Lebanese villages used by the guerrillas.° 
Another sustained attack, carried out 12 days after 
the Munich tragedy, also involved the use of tanks 
for an assault described as a “combing and purging 
operation” in “Fatahland.” Actually, Lebanon has 
ceded effective sovereignty over the extreme southern 
portion of her territory to Israel, and therefore the 
likelihood that a formidable guerrilla movement will 
be organized in this region is remote; unless, of course, 
Israeli countermeasures are discontinued. 

As the summer of 1971 ended, it was unlikely that 
the Palestinians would achieve their national ob- 


5 Various articles pertaining to the September, 1970, 
crackdown on guerrilla activity in Jordan are contained in 
The Middle East Newsletter, October-November, 1970, Vol. 
IV, No. 8, pp. 4-14. One of these articles is a frank inter- 
view with King Hussein and another is the account of a dis- 
cussion with Nayef Hawatmeh of the PDFLP. 

6 John B. Wolf, “Shadow On Lebanon,” in Current His- 
tory, January, 1970, pp. 21-26. . 

1 The influence of terrorists upon the waging of guerrilla 
war is discussed by George Grivas-Dighenes, in Guerrilla 
Warfare and EOKA’s Struggle—a Politico-Military Study 
(London: Longmans, 1964), p. 73. The nature of Urban 
Insurgency is outlined by Carlos Morighela in For the Lib- 
eration of Brazil (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England: 
Penguin, 1971), p. 65 and p. 89. Also the book by Ray- 
mond M. Momboisse, Blueprint of Revolution—The Rebel, 
the Party, the Techniques of Revolt (Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1970) is informative. 


jectives by continuing exclusively to wage a guerrilla 
war according to the Maoist primer. Politically, they 
had tried to escalate tensions to a point which would 
cause the United States or the Soviet Union to pres- 
sure Israel into a settlement. In this area, Palestinian 
strategy was an abysmal failure, as evidenced by the 
remarkable reduction in cold war tension apparent 
after President Richard Nixon’s visit to Moscow and 
Peking and the withdrawal of Russian military per- 
sonnel from Egypt during the summer of 1972. Its 
military objective, to bleed Israel during the course of 
a protracted struggle similar to the one being waged in 
Vietnam, has caused more suffering and death to 
Palestinians than to Israelis. Consequently, the 
Palestinians have reduced their emphasis on a Maoist- 
type struggle, but only after becoming painfully aware 
that desert terrain inhibits this sort of operation, es- 
pecially when technology (principally helicopters and 
sophisticated computerized infrastructural networks) 
gives Israel’s counter-insurgent forces a focus, speed 
and mobility which the guerrillas cannot match. 

The revised Palestinian strategy of protracted war 
now has the Israeli people themselves for its target. 

Their will to continue the struggle is to be broken 
by groups such as the Black Septemberists which, by 
employing the tactics of terror in an urban environ- 
ment, hope to raise Israel’s costs of maintaining the 
status quo and thereby to force concessions. Essen- 
tially, urban terrorist operations differ from guerrilla 
warfare in two ways. Operationally, they involve 
small numbers of men who come together only for 
the planning and execution of operations; organiza- 
tionally, the urban fighter is often gainfully employed 
by an element of the target population rather than 
being a part of a mobile guerrilla band on a continuing 
basis. Concerning operations, terrorist groups also 
believe that the psychological impact of terror in 
each case lessens their opponent’s ability to use force.’ 
This basic point has not been overlooked by Israel, 
the only nation prepared to take on the terrorists at 
gunpoint. It explains the actions of Israeli soldiers 
who stormed a hijacked Belgian airliner at Tel Aviv 
airport in May, 1972, killing two terrorists, and 
Premier Golda Meir’s message to the West German 
government in September, 1972, asking the Germans 
to “take action for the liberation of the Israeli hostages 
and to employ force to this end.” Apparently, Israel 
tries to reverse the basic strategy of terror and use it 
against the terrorists themselves as evidenced by the 
clear message that a hostage is no protection for a 
terrorist. 


ISRAEL WAGES WAR 

Israel, furthermore, realizes that the target of ter- 
rorism is the Israeli people, who are the group to be 
propagandized, and not the victims of terror who are 
beyond the effect of propaganda if the act is success- 
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ful. Israel also knows that terror produces results far 
in excess of the time and resources expended on it, 
for while “it kills individuals . . . it intimidates thou- 
sands,”® and that the Black September organization 
may be attuned to the directions of Leon Trotsky, the 
Russian revolutionary who advocated the unrestricted 
use of terror by elitist bands, and who placed little 
emphasis on a Maoist-style, broadly based national 
guerrilla movement. Refusing to be coerced, Israel is 
resolved to wage a continuous war against the terrorist 
groups on their own grounds and with their own 
tactics and against their accomplices whom she will not 
absolve from punishment. Premier Meir is not 
sympathetic to the Palestinians, and has been quoted 
as saying that “there was no such thing as a Pales- 
tinian state.” 

Israel is perhaps more familiar and better equipped 
than the Palestinians to employ the tactics of terror. 
Many of her people once served in the Irgun Zvai 
Leume, a clandestine terrorist group which used these 
tactics successfully against the British when Palestine 
In July, 1946, retaliating 
against the British for their arrest of Jewish leaders, 
Irgun blew up a wing of the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem, which was being used as a British army 
headquarters. Ninety-one persons were killed and 
45 were wounded.2 Menahem Begin, a former 
Irgunist and now the leader of Israel’s right-wing 
Herut party, has called for a total war against the 
guerrillas in the Middle East and elsewhere, by what- 
ever means necessary, and has asked for the passage 
of a new law imposing a mandatory death sentence 
on terrorists who kill Israelis. There exists, also, the 
possibility that Israeli security agents, once engaged 
in a worldwide hunt for convicted Nazi war criminals, 
might be used to track the terrorists. Evidence of 
Israeli capability in this area was displayed in Sep- 
tember, 1972, in Munich, where officials of Israel's 
security services, described as specialists in psycho- 
logical warfare against the Arabs, broadcast a final 
and unsuccessful appeal to the guerrillas in Arabic to 
release their hostages. Israel’s commitment to remain 
firm is also evidenced by an account which appeared 
in the Tel Aviv daily newspaper Hatzofeh. This 
paper contended that the Munich tragedy might have 
been avoided if West Germany had not “surrendered” 
in February, 1972, to the demands of terrorists who 
hijacked a Lufthansa 747 at Athens and diverted it 
to Aden. At the time, Bonn paid a $5,000,000 cash 
ransom to Palestinian hijackers for which it gained the 
release of the jetliner and its 186 passengers. 


was a British mandate. 


8 Leon Trotsky, The Defense of Terrorism—Terrorism 
and Communism, A Reply to Karl Kautsky (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1935), p. 55. 

® Christopher Sykes, Crossroads To Israel (New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1965), p. 245 and pp. 
248--250. Also read p. 301 for an account of the King 
David Hotel incident. 


Meanwhile, secrecy continues to shroud the opera- 
tions of the Black September group. The first indica- 
tion of its existence was its statement of July, 1971, 
saying that it would mount a scorched earth policy 
against the Jordanian regime of King Hussein. Then, 
in November, 1971, four of its members assassinated 
the Jordanian Premier, Wasfi Tal, on the steps of a 
Cairo hotel. The Premier was regarded by Pales- 
tinians as a pro-Western Arab interested in negotiating 
with Israel. Evidence of the movement’s ability to 
conduct operations outside the Middle East appeared 
in early 1972 when it claimed responsibility for the 
murder of five Jordanians living in West Germany 
accused of spying for Israel, an attempt on the life of 
Jordan’s ambassador to London, the sabotaging of a 
factory in West Germany that made electric generators 
for the Israeli Air Force, and the destruction of an oil 
refinery complex at Trieste, Italy, that processed oil 
for “pro-Zionist”’ interests. 

Concerning organization, European and Israeli in- 
telligence sources contend that Black September is an 
elite arm of Fatah’s secret service, consisting of 400 
to 600 members. Sources in the United States, how- 
ever, peg the group’s membership at about 100 to 
200 young extremists who were formerly members of 
Fatah. The movement supposedly consists of four 
main operating units that are variously responsible 
for Europe, the Middle East, Africa and the Americas. 
A few Palestinian guerrilla leaders in Beirut insist that 
Black September is less an organization than a state 
of mind, because it has no flag, symbol or offices. 
Casting suspicion on this view, however, is the fact 
that these same leaders seem to know about Black 
September's ability to export terror, for they remark 
that this group “will hit anything anywhere if they 
believe the target is sensitive.’ Perhaps the actual 
identity of the group’s members will not be established 
until each of them is killed or captured. 

The quality of the Black September terrorists ex- 
ceeds that of the average guerrilla group. Dedicated 
and willing to die if necessary, most of them were 
born in refugee camps and attended Middle Eastern 
or European universities. In Europe, the terrorists 
blend into a background composed of a large number 
of students from North Africa and other Arabs 
attracted by high wages paid for such jobs as build- 
ing the new Brussels subway. Mohammed Mustafa 
Syein, a deputy of Fatah’s chief, Yasir Arafat, was the 
movement's first leader. In July, 1971, he was killed 

(Continued on page 37) 
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“It is possible that, given the present deadlock of peace efforts in the 
Middle East, post-Nasser’s Egypt may become progressively more closely 
identified with the political and military aims of the Palestinian National 


Movement.” 


Egypt and the Palestinians 


By Yassin Et-Ayouty 


Visiting Professor of African and Middle Eastern Studies, 
é State University of New York at Stony Brook 


MERGING FROM THE SHOCK of the sudden pass- 
ing of Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, Egypt found that she had lost two of her 

most important instruments of influence on the Pales- 
tinian National Movement (PLO-Fatah) : the war of 
attrition against the Israeli occupation of Sinai, and 
the charisma of Nasser, who is still regarded by the 
Palestinians as “the departed Father.” The decrease 
of Egypt’s prestige among and influence on the Pales- 
tinians, as of late 1970, was compounded by Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat’s non-fulfillment of various 
promises of direct action on the Suez front, particu- 
larly the “Year of Decision” which ended on January 
1, 1972, without either peace or war. 

Other factors which have contributed in the last 
two years to the Palestinians’ lack of confidence in 
Egyptian leadership in the Middle East conflict in- 
clude the active search by President Sadat for a politi- 
cal and peaceful settlement of the conflict; the Pales- 
tinian apprehension lest Egypt’s attention may be 
solely focussed on a Suez agreement with Israel which 
would leave the Arabs east of Sinai alone to fend for 
themselves vis-a-vis Israel; the absence of a forceful 
Egyptian response to Israeli attacks against the Pales- 
tinian points of refuge and action in Lebanon and 
Syria; and the decrease in direct consultations between 
Egypt and the PLO-Fatah on matters of common 
concern, as evidenced by Sadat’s proposal of Septem- 
ber 28, 1972, regarding the advisability of setting up 
a Palestinian government-in-exile. 

Yet, in spite of all these elements which have ad- 
versely affected the Egyptian relationship with the 
Palestinian National Movement in the course of 1971 
and 1972, there are other positive factors which have 
kept the relationship at a fairly functional level. 
Egypt’s commitment to the concept of the “Arab na- 
tion” has been constantly affirmed, and the change of 
the country’s name from the U.A.R. to the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt did not presage the emergence of an 
“Egyptian Egypt.” More important, from the Pales- 


tinian point of view, the Sadat initiative of February 
4, 1971, regarding an interim Canal settlement was 
linked by Egypt inextricably to a comprehensive set- 
tlement of the conflict, including “the restoration of 
the rights of the Palestinian people in their homeland.” 
Moreover, Egypt has consistently regarded the Pales- 
tinian resistance, meaning the PLO, to quote President 
Sadat’s speech to the People’s Assembly in Cairo on 
October 15, 1972, as “the legitimate and free [Al- 
Sharie Al-Hurr] representative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple.” 

Moreover, Egypt’s insistence on Israel’s full with- 
drawal from all territories occupied since June 5, 
1967, and on the settlement of the Palestinian refugee 
question on the basis of all United Nations resolutions 
(including Assembly Resolution 194 (III) of Decem- 
ber, 1948, providing for repatriation and/or com- 
pensation) goes a long way towards meeting the PLO 
political program of 1968. That program, it will be 
recalled, calls for the establishment of a democratic, 
united and secular state of Palestine on the basis of 
one man-one vote. 

The continuing viability of Egypt as a mediator not 
only between the Palestinians and Jordan (1971 and 
1972), and the Palestinians and Lebanon (1972), but 
also within the Palestinian Movement itself, should 
also be considered a positive factor in Egyptian-Pales- 
tinian relationships. This mediatory role is still being 
performed by Egypt either single-handedly or jointly 
(with Saudi Arabia in 1971 and 1972 and with Libya) 
on the basis of the Nasser legacy of host-country 
agreements with the Palestinians concluded with Leb- 
anon in 1969 and with Jordan in 1969 and 1970. 
Sadat’s Egypt has therefore inherited a written frame- 
work for her mediations aiming at the preservation of 
the Palestinian resistance presence in the countries 
surrounding Israel. 

Although Sadat’s Egypt does not much differ from 
Nasser’s Egypt in the area of concepts of the Pales- 
tinian resistance, it should be noted that only since 
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Nasser have the Palestinians and the Egyptians begun 
to make a conceptual inventory of their areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement. The process of stock-taking 
is not a deliberate one. However, it has become 
manifest as of early 1971 as a result of the articulation 
of the reasons for the Arab inability to force a mili- 
tary solution on Israel. 

There is no doubt that Egypt, in her awareness of 
Palestinian apprehension of the possibilities for Egyp- 
tion isolationism in the post-Nasser period, began to 
reiterate her identification with “the cause of the 
Palestinian people.” That “cause,” from Egypt’s an- 
nounced point of view, was the “restoration of the 
rights of the Palestinians in their homeland.” Egypt's 
identification with “the cause” is therefore much 
clearer as a policy concept and objective than her 
espousal of the PLO’s political program for a “State 
of Palestine” covering all or Mandated Palestine. 

With this in mind, Egypt’s acceptance of Security 
Council Resolution 242 of November, 1967, could, 
but does not necessarily, imply a negation by Egypt 
of the PLO’s “State of Palestine’ program. This, 
in part, may explain the lack of direct Palestinian 
attacks on Egypt’s acceptance of the said resolution, 
especially following the dramatic decline of Palestin- 
ian guerrilla fortunes in the area of conflict as of 
July, 1971. It should also be noted that no official 
statement has ever been issued by Cairo calling into 
question the viability of the PLO’s “State of Pales- 
tine” program. 

A second area of divergence in Egyptian-Pales- 
tinian policies is the utilization of armed force against 
Israel. The Palestinians were comforted by Egyptian 
declarations made repeatedly in 1972 to the effect 
that only by force could liberation be attained, fol- 
lowing Egypt’s failure to give effect to her deadline 
of “either war or peace in 1971.” Examples of these 
declarations could be found in statements made by 
President Sadat, M. H. Haykal (Minister of National 
Guidance), Murad Ghaleb (Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs) and Mohamined Sadek (Minister of War) in 
the special session of the Arab Socialist Union held 
in February, 1972, to review Egyptian strategy follow- 
ing the student uprising of January-February, 1972. 
On that occasion, the leadership declared that there 
was no hope whatsoever of a peaceful settlement. 
The ASU Congress resolved, therefore, that the ef- 
forts for a political solution should be continued while 
Egypt continued to prepare for “the battle.” 

For the Palestinians, the latter part of the ASU 
resolve is the only segment with which they could 
identify as reflecting their motto “Revolution Until 
Victory.” As for the “political” part of the Egyp- 
tian resolve, the PLO finds it impractical, a postpone- 
ment of the inevitable confrontation, and a distasteful 
pursuit of an illogic search for accommodation with 
“the Israeli invaders.” 


A third area of divergence in the complex relation- 
ship is the outlook of Egypt on the nature and objec- 
While Egypt and the 
Palestinian National Movement agree on the impor- 
tance of Palestinian resistance in “the battle” with 
Israel, they differ with regard to its relation. to gov- 
ernmental actions of pressure on Israel. The PLO, 
especially its radical wing as represented by the PFLP 
and the DPFLP, looks upon its campaign against 
Israel and ‘the Israeli occupation as an identifiable 
element of Arab force independent of the Arab states, 
Egypt gives the impression of desiring to integrate the 
Palestinian resistance as part of the all-Arab pressure 
against Israel. 

In addition, the elements of fragmentation of the 
Palestinian National Movement and the scattering of 
its resistance actions scem to trouble Egypt more than 
the leadership of the movement. Although the PLO 
has never ceased trying to unite its various organiza- 
tions in a Victcong-type of umbrella organization, 
allowing for neither dissolution nor integration of the 
various organizations (witness the effort of the PLO 
Executive Committee in Damascus in February, 
1972), the division in the ranks is not regarded by the 
Palestinian leadership as negatively as Egypt regards 
it. For Egypt, the wahda (unity) of the Palestinian 
resistance movement is an essential corollary to its 
tarkeez (concentration) of struggle against Israel. 

As for what Egypt regards as a “scatteration” of 
Palestinian effort, the issue here concerns both the 
lack of Palestinian activism inside the occupied terri- 
tories (with the possible exception of Gaza), and the 
low level of Palestinian armed confrontation with 
Israel. In this connection, the Palestinians are usu- 
ally defensive. They blame this scatteration largely 
on the “adverse role of the Arab regimes” in the con- 
flict as reflected by the harassment of the Palestinian 
commando movement or the appeasement of the Is- 
raclis through inaction in the face of repeated Isracli 
military reprisals. Considering themselves in “a total 
state of war” against Israel, especially since the ex- 
pulsion of the movement from Jordan in 1971, the 
Palestinians have defended every type of action di- 
rected by them against Israel, Israeli nationals or Is- 
racli interests as “heroic” in certain instances, or as 
“the outcome of desperation,” in other instances. 

For Egypt, the only type of fedayeen action which 
could be considered as a real resistance effort is the 
armed struggle inside Isracl and the occupied terri- 
tories. This was expressed by various Egyptian 
spokesnien on several occasions even before the Mu- 
nich affair of September, 1972 (sce al-Ahram of Au- 
gust 9, 1972, on “Fedaycen Action,” by A. H. Al- 
Gammal). Egypt is therefore both selective in what 
she regards as a true resistance effort on the part of 
the Palestinians and critical of what she regards as 
Palestinian organizational fragmentation and opera- 


tive of Palestinian resistance. 


tional scatteration endangering the effectiveness of the 
“total Arab effort.” 

A fourth area of divergence in the Egyptian-Pales- 
tinian relationship is the search for an all-Arab effort 
to confront what is being considered by the Arabs as 
the Israel-United States axis. The two parties are 
in agreement with regard to the non-ideological na- 
ture of the Arab “battle” against Israel. Neither 
Egypt nor the PLO see in the Arab regimes either 
“rightist” or “radical” governments, but “supporters” 
or “non-supporters” of the all-Arab effort against Is- 
rael. For Egypt, this represents a shift from her 
stand on the ideological division in the Arab world 
leadership, which blocked open Egyptian cooperation 
with all shades of governmental orientations in the 
Arab w8rld from 1958 to 1967. 

As for the PLO of Arafat, the Fatah concept of 
“struggle, not ideology” has consistently prevailed. 
Thus Sadat could say on October 15, 1972, that 
“Egypt measures each Arab country by its relation 
and orientation to the Palestinian Resistance.” This 
reflects an aspect of harmonious relationship between 
Egypt and the Palestinian National Movement. On 
the other hand, the Palestinians refer with anger and 
disappointment to the absence of any sustained Egyp- 
tian military effort on the Suez front. For this reason, 
they regard Nasser’s war of attrition of 1969-1970 
as having been of direct help to Palestinian resistance 
efforts. The calm on the Suez Canal front is consid- 
ered by the PLO as indirectly helping Israel to wage 
her punitive actions against the Palestinians and their 
points of refuge and action. At the same time, the 
Palestinians regard the aims of any resumed Egyptian 
war effort across the canal with considerable suspi- 
cion. They feel that if Egypt were to renew her war 
of attrition, she will not be likely, if at all able, to 
broaden it into a full-scale war of liberation. A re- 
sumed armed Egyptian confrontation with Israel, so 
thinks the Palestinian National Movement, would only 
aim at forcing Israel to take a more reasonable stand 
in the negotiations within the framework of the 
Gunnar Jarring mission. 

In assessing these and other areas of divergence be- 
tween Sadat’s Egypt and the Palestinians, it could be 
generally concluded that what binds the two parties 
together is stronger than what divides them. Here 
it should be noted that Egypt’s insistence on the Pales- 
tinians’ right to self-determination and the legitimacy 
of their struggle (as provided by United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 2787 (XXVI) of December 
6, 1971) remains one of the strongest links between 
Egypt and the Palestinians. 


CRITICAL JUNCTURES 

The mosaic of these working relationships between 
Sadat’s Egypt and the Palestinians could be further 
analyzed in terms of some of the critical junctures 
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through which they passed as of late 1970. In this 
regard, it should be pointed out that the year 1971 
was a year of emergence for Sadat’s policy, while 1972 
was a year of general assessment of that policy. In 
both years, the “no war—no peace” situation pre- 
vailed, and the efforts to find a diplomatic solution 
(whether under Jarring, under the Big Four, under 
the O.A.U., under Rumania or under Sadat’s initia- 
tives) came to naught. The impasse has resulted in 
considerable frustration and an atmosphere of gloom 
in Egypt. The critical junctures of Egyptian rela- 
tionship with the Palestinians may be cited in terms 
of episodes in 1971 and 1972. 

(1) The Sadat initiative regarding an interim solu- 
tion for the Suez Canal in February, 1971, represented 
a low ebb in Egypt’s relationship with the Palestinians. 
It was considered by them as a United States-induced 
device to freeze the line of conflict or an accommoda- 
tion with Israel in Sinai on a permanent basis. This 
was countered by Egyptian assurances that “an in- 
terim solution must be a part of a comprehensive 
solution.” In spite of these assurances, the Pales- 
tinians, having welcomed the Sadat declarations that 
the interim agreement plan was shelved, remain wary 
of its revival. 

(2) Egypt responded positively to Ambassador Jar- 
ring, dated February 15, 1971, that she was ready to 
enter into a peace agreement with Israel following 
Israel’s total withdrawal to the lines of June 4, 1967, 
and a just settlement for the Palestinian refugee prob- 
lem. The Palestinians looked upon the idea of a 
peace agreement as anathema to their political libera- 
tional program. They were, however, somewhat 
mollified by the suggestion that inter-state relation- 
ships in the Middle East would adequately reflect the 
result of their struggle for the application of the right 
to self-determination. 

(3) The Egyptians offered no adequate responses 
to the final Jordanian push against the Palestinian 
commando movement in July, 1971; there was a total 
lack of Egyptian military response to Isracl’s attacks 
against Lebanon, Syria and the Palestinians in these 
two countries, especially in the period beginning in 
February, 1972. These may be considered as the 
most embarrassing episodes in Egyptian-Palestinian 
relationships in 1971-1972, particularly after the 
Egyptian-Libyan-Syrian declaration of September, 
1972, that an attack on one of these federated states 
would constitute an attack on all of them. Egypt’s 
resort to blaming her military inaction on United 
States support of Israel and other international fac- 
tors could not allay Palestinian fears that Egypt might 
have completely ruled out war as an instrument of 
national policy against Israel. 

(4) The inability of Egypt to secure offensive 
weapons from the U.S.S.R. (MIG 23, SAM VI, 
armored personnel carriers to ford the Suez Canal) 
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which eventuated in Egypt’s expulsion of Soviet mili- 
tary advisers in July, 1972, was regarded by the PLO 
as an understandable but inexcusable element of Egyp- 
tian military inaction against Israel and Israeli occu- 
pation. In addition, Egypt’s expulsion of the Soviet 
military advisers in July, 1972, has remained a main 
source of puzzlement for the Palestinians. 

(5) The policy of deadlines and justificatory state- 
ments for lack of action in connection with these 
deadlines, which has prevailed in Sadat’s Egypt, re- 
mains a constant source of irritation to the Pales- 
tinians. Examples of such practice of “policy by 
deadlines” in Sadat’s Egypt could be found in two 
major statements. The first was Sadat’s speech on 
July 23, 1971, the first anniversary of the 1952 Revo- 
lution to find him President of Egypt. On that occa- 
sion, as was mentioned earlier, he promised “either 
war or peace in 1971.” This was followed by height- 
ened diplomatic activity on the part of Egypt, par- 
ticularly concentrated on the United States. But 
little else followed. In fact, 1971 ended as Israel, 
through Israeli Premier Golda Meir’s visit to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in December of that year, succeeded in 
securing from the Nixon administration pledges of 
more Phantom fighter-bomber aircraft and more Is- 
raeli-United States policy coordination. So at the 
beginning of 1972, the Egyptian President had to of- 
fer an explanation for inaction. In his explanation 
on January 13, 1972, he blamed that inaction on the 
Indian-Pakistani war, and cited examples of Nasser’s 
inaction in the face of a specific instance of Israeli 
military threat, This was not convincing and was 
derisively dubbed “the fog speech” (since Nasser’s 
inaction in the instance cited by Sadat was blamed on 
fog in the Suez area). The second example, much 
less publicized than the so-called “fog speech,” could 
bé found in Sadat’s speech on April 26, 1972, in the 
Hussein Mosque in Cairo. Commemorating the 
Birth of the Prophet (Maulid Al-Nabi), President 
Sadat promised once again that by Maulid Al-Nabi 
in 1973, “the consequences of Israeli aggression” 
would have been liquidated. The deadline has not 
yet arrived, and thus it is difficult to foretell whether 
it will also pass without either a peaceful or a force- 
ful change of the status quo. 

In any case, this practice of announced deadlines 
is far from instilling in the Palestinians a sense of con- 
fidence in Egypt’s will to fight Israel even for the 
attainment of Egyptian political objectives which are 
more limited in scope than the PLO program. 

These junctures in Egyptian-Palestinian relation- 
ships represent the delicateness of interaction between 
a “government” and a “revolution.” The “govern- 
ment” (Egypt) wants the “revolution” (the Pales- 
tinians) to behave as a government, while the Pales- 
tinians expect Egypt to behave as a revolution. The 
mutuality of interests and the divergence of ap- 


proaches obviously continue to characterize the in- 
teraction between these two most important Arab 
parties in the Middle East conflict. 

As to the future of these relationships, it may be 
realistically considered from the angle of the programs 
announced by both Arabs and Israelis. 

A. The Hussein plan of March 15, 1972, for a 
United Arab Kingdom made up of a Jordanian Prov- 
ince (east of Jordan) and a Palestinian Province 
(West Bank and possibly other areas, such as Gaza) 
was rejected by both the PLO and Egypt. It was 
considered as collusion with the Zionists and a denial 
of the Palestinians’ right to self-determination and 
sovereignty. 

B. The Allon and Dayan plans for “a Palestinian 
entity” made up largely of a demilitarized West Bank 
squeezed between Jordan and Israel have been equally 
rejected by the Palestinians. Their rejection of a 
truncated Palestine with no sovereignty and without 
Jerusalem as a capital has received Egyptian support. 

C. The Sadat proposal of September, 1972, for a 
Palestinian government-in-exile was politely set aside 
by the PLO in its October, 1972, meetings in Damas- 
cus. However, the Palestinians were quick to note 
that in making the proposal, Sadat “did not impose 
his will on us. He did not deny us our right to ac- 
cept or reject” (Baghdad, Voice of Palestine, 3 Oc- 
tober, 1972). 

In their relationship with Sadat’s Egypt, the Pales- 
tinians appear to be certain that Egyptian efforts at a 
political settlement with Israel on the basis of Reso- 
lution 242 will ultimately fail as a result of Israel’s 
negative response to Jarring’s efforts. Their predic- 
tion, based on the concept of “Israel as a threat to 
the entire Middle East,” is that the “no-war no- 
peace” situation will eventually force Egypt to war. 
In this connection, one should note that the principle 
of “no inch of territory to be surrendered” which is 
the Egyptian policy platform for “the liquidation of 
the consequences of aggression” is a possible reflection 
of Israeli statements regarding “the future map of 
Israel.” 

As examples of these statements which confirm the 
Palestinian prediction of war, one may cite Moshe 
Dayan’s statement of October 4, 1972, in Tel Aviv: 
“No settlement would be stronger than the reality 
that has been created in the past 5 years.” Another 
Israeli statement in the same vein was recently made 
by Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon, as reported on 
September 28, 1971, by The Jerusalem Post: 


There are areas on the cease-fire lines that must be settled 
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“By removing the Soviet advisers, President Sadat . . 


. responded to a 


variety of pressures and inducements in addition to his own thoughts and 
emotions. Although Egypt was weakened militarily as an immediate re- 
sult, she regained greater freedom of action in her foreign policy.” 


Egypt and the Soviet Exodus 


By GEORGE LENCZOWSKI 
Professor of Political Science, University of California at Berkeley 


URING THE FIFTEEN YEARS beginning with the 
mid-1950’s, the Soviet Union made substan- 
tial advances in the Middle East in the po- 

litical, military, economic and cultural sectors. Egypt 
occupied the central position in this policy of pene- 
tration. It is here that Moscow poured most of its 
economic and technical assistance. And it is here that 
the Soviet Union established a military presence ex- 
ceeding that in any other country outside East Europe. 
Soviet military advisers, experts, instructors and com- 
bat personnel (primarily pilots and crews manning 
the SAM missile sites) were estimated to number up- 
ward of 15,000 men. The Soviet Union enjoyed the 
facilities of the Egyptian harbors for its 55-ship strong 
Mediterranean Fleet while Egyptian air bases along 
the coast served as virtual aircraft carriers for Soviet 
airplanes overflying and watching the units of the 
United States Sixth Fleet. 

It was, therefore, with a surprise bordering on shock 
that the world learned, on July 18, 1972, of the Egyp- 
tian decision to expel Soviet military advisers. On 
that day Egypt’s President, Anwar Sadat, informed 
the 230-man Central Committee of the Arab Socialist 
Union (ASU)—Egypt’s sole political organization— 
that, on July 7, he had decided to terminate the ser- 
vices of the Soviet advisers as of July 17. On July 13 
and 14, Egyptian Premier Aziz Sidky visited Moscow 
to bring the decision directly to the top Soviet leader- 
ship. And on July 24, Sadat confirmed his move in 
a major address given to the 1,500-man Congress of 
ASU. In these speeches, Egypt’s President advanced 
two principal reasons for his decision: (a) his dis- 
appointment with the type of weapons and the pace 
of arms deliveries by the Soviet Union to Egypt; (b) 
his disappointment with the outcome of the Nixon- 
Brezhnev summit meeting in Moscow in May, insofar 
as the Middle East was concerned. 

The two reasons publicly advanced by President 
Sadat were indeed the prime and immediate factors 
leading to the decision of expulsion. The subject of 
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arms was the principal item on the agenda of all four 
visits he had paid to the Soviet Union since his advent 
to power. These took place in March and October, 
1971, and in February and April, 1972. During 
those talks a certain pattern had developed: on the 
issue of the timetable for deliveries, the Soviets made 
promises which they consistently violated; and on the 
subject of offensive weapons, they invariably sought 
excuses not to supply them. At stake especially was 
the MIG-23 fighter-bomber jet, the only aircraft in 
the Soviet arsenal approximating in quality the Amer- 
ican Phantom plane (90 of which had been supplied 
to Israel by the United States between 1970 and 
1972). 

In his speech to the ASU Central Committee on 
July 18, Sadat revealed that in April he had put forth 
three demands to the Soviets: (a) that there should 
be no limitations in the supply of arms to Egypt; (b) 
that he could no more tolerate the state of “no peace- 
no war” which was slowly draining Egypt’s energies; 
and (c) that Egypt would not accept any settlement 
based on territorial concessions to Israel. On July 24, 
speaking to the ASU Congress, Sadat added that 
there was a substantial difference in priorities between 
Egypt and the Soviet Union: while the liberation of 
Arab lands from Israeli occupation had first priority 
for Egypt, it occupied merely the third, fourth, or fifth 
place in Soviet thinking. Moreover, he stressed a dif- 
ference in ideology: while the Soviet leadership was 
Marxist, he rejected Marxism. 

The most candid revelation of the cluster of dif- 
ferences between Sadat and the Soviet leaders was 
made by Sadat in an informal talk to a group of 
Egyptian editors, subsequently reported in an Amer- 
ican magazine. In this talk, Sadat revealed that on 
June 1, he had submitted to the Russians a 7-point 
questionnaire aiming at the clarification of their stand 
on arms and related issues. This questionnaire was 
disregarded by them: instead, on July 7, the Soviet 
Ambassador brought him the Soviet reply which, 
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after some bland reassurances of Soviet friendship, 
concentrated on accusing the Egyptian press for its 
campaign against the U.S.S.R. All of this occurred 
in an atmosphere of suspicion: “They never trusted 
me,” Sadat was reported to have told the editors.’ 

The climate of mutual distrust between Sadat and 
the Russians had prevailed almost from the time of 
his advent to power in the fall of 1970. It was marked 
by several crises and aggravations. The first of these, 
in May, 1971, was the removal from the vice presi- 
dency of Ali Sabry, a man favoring close ties with 
Moscow. His dismissal was followed within days by 
a discovery of a plot masterminded by the Minister of 
Interior (and security head), Shaarawi Gomaa, in 
which Sabry was implicated. Moreover, in the very 
midst of this crisis—between Sabry’s dismissal and the 
arrest of the plotters—Sadat received William P. 
Rogers, the first American Secretary of State to visit 
Egypt since United States Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ trip in 1953. In Moscow’s eyes, Egypt 
was on the verge of a substantial reorientation of her 
policy. The Soviet response to these developments 
was to send to Cairo President Nikolai Podgorny who, 
on May 26, obtained Sadat’s signature on a treaty of 
friendship. 

Although in subsequent statements Sadat overtly 
defended his decision to sign a treaty—thus repudiat- 
ing the long-standing Egyptian policy of “no foreign 
pacts’—in reality he was shocked and annoyed by the 
Soviet insistence on it and by the surprise manner 
in which it was proposed. 

Soviet relations with the Egyptian President suf- 
fered a further decline when, in mid-July, 1971, the 
Communist party tried to overthrow President Jaafar 
Numeiri in the Sudan. The coup occurred within a 
few weeks after the formation of the Federation of 
Arab Republics (April 29) grouping Egypt, Libya 
and Syria. Both Colonel Muammer Qadhafi, head of 
Libya, and President Sadat contributed to the down- 
fall of the short-lived Communist government in 
Khartoum and the restoration of General Numeiri: 
Qadhafi by capturing two Sudanese Communist lead- 
ers en route from London to Sudan, and Sadat by 
airlifting the loyal Sudanese troops from the Suez 
Canal front to rescue the beleaguered Numeiri. 

The alacrity with which Moscow came to the assis- 
tance of India in her short-lived war with Pakistan in 
December, 1971, appeared, in Sadat’s eyes, to have 
occurred at the expense of Egypt, both because the 
Soviets gave a higher priority to the conflict on the 
Indian subcontinent than to the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
and because their arming of Egypt was neglected in 


1 Newsweek, August 7, 1972, p 

2 Al-Hayat (Beirut), May is, 1972, and An-Nahar (Bei- 
rut), July 13, 1972. 

3 Al-Ahram (Cairo), June 9, 16, 30; July 14, 1972. 


the process. This disappointment was particularly 
grievous to Sadat because he had publicly committed 
himself to make the year 1971 a year of decision in 
liberating the Israeli-occupied lands. 

The spring of 1972 brought no relief. Increased 
Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union to Israel 
further aggravated the state of mutual unhappiness. 
The final setback came in the wake of United States 
President Richard Nixon’s visit to Moscow in May, 
1972. Sadat—along with many Arabs—resented the 
fact that: (a) the Soviet Union did nothing concrete 
to promote the Arab cause during the conference; (b) 
by agreeing to arms limitations with the United States, 
it implicitly accepted a stalemate in the Middle East; 
(c) Soviet leaders neither consulted him before the 
meeting nor gave him any relevant iffformation 
after it. 

While thus the substance of Soviet-Egyptian rela- 
tions gave ample cause to Sadat for revising his atti- 
tudes toward Moscow, a number of domestic pressures 
added another weighty factor to his decision. 

It should be pointed out that Sadat was not alone 
in his feelings of disappointment with the Soviet per- 
formance. Early in 1972, soon after Sadats self- 
imposed deadline for the solution of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict expired without any tangible results, frustrated 
students in Cairo demonstrated and chanted anti- 
Soviet slogans. This, in turn, reflected the general 
Egyptian dislike of the massive Soviet presence. In 
fact, Cairo abounded in sarcastic stories about the 
haggling of Russians over food prices and the greedy 
buying in the bazaars of items that could later be 
easily smuggled into the Soviet black market. 

In due course, these feelings and resentments found 
their way into the institutional channels. At the ASU 
Congress in February, 1972, pointed questions were 
asked about the Soviet military presence in Egypt 
and, more specifically, about the actual or presumed 
existence of Soviet bases. On April 4, 10 prominent 
Egyptians who had been closely associated with the 
late President Gamal Abdel Nasser addressed a note 
to President Sadat criticizing Egypt’s “exaggerated 
dependence on the U.S.S.R.”? The group was headed 
by two former Vice-Presidents, Abdel Latif Boghdadi 
and Kamaleddin Hussein. 

Equally serious were the articles critical of the So- 
viet position which were published in the spring and 
early summer by two leading editors in Egypt: Mo- 
hammed Hassanein Haikal of Al-Ahram and Ihsan 
Abdel Kuddous of Akhbar al-Yom. In his most mili- 
tant article, on June 16, Haikal called for an end of 
the state of “no peace-no war”? which, he claimed, 
was benefiting the Soviet Union but not Egypt, and 
asserted that the Arab-Israeli cease-fire must end soon 
or the Egyptian government would be undermined. 
And on July 14, Haikal urged the Arab leaders to 
take the Middle East conflict “into their own hands.’ 


Similarly critical voices were heard at a seminar on 


international affairs organized by Al-Ahram. In May, 
two high-ranking Foreign Ministry officials, Ismail 
Fahmi and Tahsin Bashir, voiced their disapproval of 
Soviet policies at the seminar. Bashir, head of the 
Press Department, asserted that at the forthcoming 
summit conference in Moscow, the’ American aim 
would be 


to freeze the arms supplies which the Soviets have been 
giving to Egypt.... This does not mean a total embargo 
on arms to Egypt, but rather an attempt to maintain the 
present balance of strike power between Egypt and Israel. 
After that they [the Soviets] would give us statements of 
political support and assurances of liberation.‘ 


Last, hut not least, and perhaps decisive among the 
domestic influences was the attitude of the army high 
command. Many senior Egyptian officers resented 
the Soviet presence in their military establishment. 
There was an obvious difference in temperament and 
manners between the two national groups, the Rus- 
sians holding a somewhat reserved opinion of Egyp- 
tian military prowess.® 

Furthermore, even top Egyptian command officers 
were denied access to certain Soviet installations and 
the ubiquitous Soviet presence proved embarrassing 
whenever Sadat wanted to address a military unit. 
It is understood that General Ahmed Sadek, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Minister of Defense, together 
with the Army Chief of Staff, General Saadeddin 
Shazli, put strong pressure on the President to expel 
the Russians. 

In reviewing these various factors leading to Sadat’s 
decision, certain developments of international nature 
should also be mentioned. In mid-June, Prince Sultan 


+ Transcript of the discussion in Al-Ahram, May 19, 1972, 
Both Fahmi and Bashir were suspended from their jobs for 
making and publicizing these statements. Later, when Pres- 
ident Sadat took a similar and even stronger position vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union, both were given new high appoint- 
ments: Fahmi as Ambassador to Bonn, and Bashir in the 
Secretariat of the Arab League. 

5A widely circulated story was that the Soviet Defense 
Minister, Marshal Grechko, flew into rage and physically 
assaulted an Egyptian fighter pilot whom he found sleeping 
in the late morning at an advanced air base while on an 
inspection tour. Although the authenticity of the story can- 
not be fully verified, the fact that it circulated testified to 
the friction existing between the Egyptians and their Rus- 
gian mentors. 

8 President Eisenhower, it will be recalled, intervened in 
favor of Egypt during the Suez War of 1956 and exerted 
pressure on Isracl to withdraw from Sinai and Gaza. 

"The New York Times, July 24, 1972. 

8 “When I realized that the battle was inevitable and that 
the Americans and Russians reached a non-confrontation 
agreement at the Moscow meeting, I decided to liquidate 
the Russian military presence, because the presence of a sin- 
gle Russian soldier on the land of Egypt when my battle 
with Israel begins, constitutes a great service to Israeli strat- 
egy. Israel would claim that it is fighting the Russians, and 
not the Arabs, and thus win American and even European, 
public opinion. The meaning of this is that the Russians 
had become a burden on us. They do not fight and yet 
they give our enemy a means of blackmail to cover up what 
he is getting from the United States.” From Sadat’s inter- 
view with Al-Hawadith (Beirut), October 5, 1972. 
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ben Abdul Aziz, Defense Minister of Saudi Arabia, 
arrived in Washington for a 13-day visit which 
brought him into contact with the highest echelons of 
the American government. According to the press 
reports, in the course of his conversation with Pres- 
ident Nixon, the Prince brought up the subject of re- 
newed American intervention to help solve the Middle 
East crisis, expressing the hope that the President 
would follow the noble principles of policy formerly 
established by President Dwight D. Eisenhower.° 

President Nixon was reported as replying that the 
matter was “out of his hands” primarily because of 
the Soviet presence in Egypt, thereby implying that 
the removal of this presence might clear the path to 
a fruitful American policy in resolving the conflict." 
The President’s views were promptly communicated to 
King Faisal and, on his instructions, to President 
Sadat. Moreover, they were reported to have been 
discussed at a meeting held in late June by the three 
Presidents of the states of the Federation of Arab Re- 
publics (FAR), Sadat, Qadhafi, and Assad. Of the 
three, Colonel Qadhafi could be certainly counted 
upon as a strong anti-Communist who was on record 
as having publicly castigated Soviet imperialism, and 
who would understand Egypt’s desire to free herself 
from undue dependence on Moscow. Moreover, 
Qadhafi, a leader of the oil-rich country with impres- 
sive revenue surpluses, was known for his advocacy 
of Arab self-sufficiency, militarily and industrially, and 
for his readiness to finance Egypt’s endeavors linked 
with the liberation of Arab lands ever since the Arab 
summit meeting at Khartoum in 1967. 

Inherent in these international diplomatic develop- 
ments was the belief in many Arab quarters—includ- 
ing Egypt—that, ultimately, it was the United States 
rather than Russia which held the key to an acceptable 
Middle East settlement. This belief had earlier led 
Egypt to accept and to uphold the cease-fire initially 
proposed by United States Secretary of State William 
Rogers in 1970, to receive him in Cairo—despite the 
rupture of diplomatic relations, and to explore ways 
of implementing the United Nations Resolution 242 
of November, 1967, which called for a settlement based 
on Israeli withdrawal. President Sadat implicitly 
confirmed this belief by saying that the removal of 
the Soviets had deprived Israel of the pretext to pre- 
sent her case in the West as an adversary of the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East. 


SOVIET REACTIONS 


The reactions germane to this analysis were those 
of the Soviet Union, the Arab world, and the United 
States. 

The basic Soviet reaction was that of acceptance 
and restraint. The Soviets were prompt to implement 
the expulsion order, and the withdrawal was com- 
pleted within some three weeks. Sadat’s initial order 
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exempted specifically the naval facilities enjoyed by the 
Soviet fleet, as well as the instructors engaged in the 
training of Egyptian troops. In spite of these excep- 
tions, some 15,000 Russians were affected by the ex- 
pulsion order. 

Official Soviet media took a markedly restrained 
attitude. The Tass communiqué of July 15 said: 


After an exchange of views, the sides decided it expedient 
to bring back to the Soviet Union the military personnel 
that had been sent to Egypt for a limited period. This 
personnel will shortly return to the U.S.S.R.9 


In subsequent public statements Soviet leaders tended 
to avoid the subject and in no case engaged in re- 
crimination with Sadat. Indirectly, however, criti- 
cisms were voiced. But this task of criticizing was 
carried by certain Arab Communist groups or by the 
Soviet press which referred to Sadat’s decision in an 
oblique way. The strongest hostile reaction came 
from the Lebanese Communist party, whose daily 
organ noted that Sadat’s move had followed the recent 
visit to the Persian Gulf area of Secretary Rogers and 
Yemen’s resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 


It is within this framework that Sadat has announced his 
serious decision which constitutes a serious retreat in the 
face of the imperialist-Zionist-reactionary offensive and a 
serious switch in the direction of submitting to the United 
States and its defeatist terms. 


The decision, said the paper, was “a hostile act 
against the Soviet Union.” 

As for the Soviet press, Pravda of July 23, while 
playing down the withdrawal of Soviet advisers, ob- 
served: 


One cannot ignore the fact, however, that in several Arab 
countries, Egypt included, right-wing reactionary forces 
opposed to social change are struggling to become more 
active. These forces are trying to sabotage progressive 
reforms and simultaneously undermine Soviet-Arab friend- 
ship. 


This theme was reiterated a number of times both in 
the Soviet press and in the Communist or pro-Soviet 
papers in the Arab world. Sometimes these articles 
carried a strong denunciation of certain Egyptian 
writers known for their coolness toward the Soviets’? 
or a warning that the hopes of certain Arab leaders for 
a mutual understanding with the United States on the 
Middle East conflict were “illusory.’”’?* 


The New York Times, July 20, 1972. 

10 Al-Nida (Beirut), July 19, 1972. 

11 New Times (Moscow), August 19, 1972; Al-Nida, Au- 
gust 20, 1972. 

12 Thus Izvestia, August 28, 1972, in an attack on I. A. 
Kuddous of Akhbar al-Yom. Also Al-Nida, August 20, 
1972. 

13 Pravda, August 23, 1972, almost identically Al-Nida, 
August 24, 1972. 

14 Al-Ahram, August 11, 1972. 

15 Al-Ahram, August 18, 1972. 


Beyond these reactions loomed three larger ques- 
tions: Would Russia continue her arms supplies and 
economic aid to Egypt? Would her setback in Egypt 
produce a chain reaction of similar adversities in the 
area as a whole? Would she translate her distrust of 
Sadat into an action aiming at his overthrow and re- 
placement by a man she could trust? It is probably 
too carly to give definitive answers to these questions. 
By the end of 1972, tentative answers began to emerge 
with regard to the first and second questions. 

These were: first, trying overtly to minimize the 
conflict, Russia continued her arms and economic aid 
to Egypt, although precise details of the scope and 
quality of that assistance have not yet become known; 
secondly, there was as yet no sign of a chain,reaction. 
On the contrary, it looked as if Moscow made special 
efforts to recoup her losses sustained in Egypt by 
gains in Iraq and Syria. 

Following the conclusion of the treaty of friendship 
with Iraq in April, 1972, the Soviet Union stepped up 
its involvement in the development and arming of 
that country. The same was true of Soviet relations 
with Syria, which, though not based on a treaty, be- 
came closer following the July and September visits 
of President Assad in Moscow and the Soviet pledge 
of $700 million worth of arms deliveries. As for the 
action aiming at the removal of Sadat, no evidence of 
any Soviet initiative was available. It is certain, how- 
ever, that supporters of Sadat in Egypt and other 
Arab countries were often speculating about possible 
Soviet “revenge” against a man who singlehandedly 
shook up the edifice of Soviet-Egyptian friendship 
built and sustained by Nasser. 


ARAB REACTIONS 


In Egypt, Sadat’s decision gained him considerable 
popularity. He was especially praised and defended 
by Ihsan Abdel Kuddous in Akhbar al-Yom. Sim- 
ilarly positive was Mohammed Haikal in Al-Ahram, 
but while praising the ouster decision as the necessary 
“objective pause” between the friends, he urged con- 
tinued Soviet-Egyptian friendship to which there was 
“no alternative.’!* This urging did not prevent him 
from an occasional outburst of criticism of Soviet 
policies toward Egypt." 

(Continued on page 33) 
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‘.. . like their ‘imperialist’ predecessors, the Soviets will some day 


have to come to grips with the fact that the volatility and hence ‘unpre- 
dictability’ of their Arab clients is no foundation on which to build long- 


range policy.” 


The Soviet Setback in the 
Middle East 


By Ores M. SMOLANSKY 


Professor of International Relations, Lehigh University 


N JULY 18, 1962, President Anwar Sadat or- 

dered the bulk of Soviet military personnel 

out of Egypt. (Estimates of the size of the 
force have ranged from 15,000 to 20,000 men.) His 
action appeared to have caught both the U.S.S.R. and 
the Western powers by surprise, and constituted a ma- 
jor setback to the Soviet Union’s Middle Eastern 
policy. The six months which have subsequently 
elapsed are too short a period to perceive fully all the 
implications of Sadat’s edict. Nevertheless, as 1972 
draws to a close, it is possible to draw some conclusions 
regarding both the extent and consequence of this So- 
viet reverse, 

The decision to establish a Soviet presence in the 
Middle East was taken by the Kremlin in the mid- 
1950’s. While states like Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, 
situated along the southern borders of the U.S.S.R., 
rejected Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s offers to 
“normalize relations,” some Arab countries, especially 
Egypt and Syria, showed an interest in establishing 
closer ties with Moscow. It should be noted that 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s decision to 
move closer to the Soviet Union was motivated by 
both his fear of Israel and his inability to secure ade- 
quate Western support for his military, political and 
economic aspirations. Khrushchev was no doubt 
aware that Nasser’s prime motive for drawing the 
U.S.S.R. into Middle Eastern politics was to establish 
the Kremlin as a counterweight to the Western powers 
and then, hopefully, to play the two sides against one 
another. Khrushchev went along because Nasser’s 
stand enabled the Soviets to establish themselves in the 
most populous Arab state which, moreover, occupied 
an important strategic position in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and controlled the Suez Canal. In short, the 
new Moscow-Cairo relationship was a marriage of 
convenience based on a mutual desire to undermine 
Western influence in the Middle East. 


However, this unity of short-term interests was not 
synonymous with a harmony of long-range interests 
for, whereas the U.S.S.R. was seeking to replace West- 
ern influence with its own, Egypt, which had just re- 
gained her independence after 72 years of British oc- 
cupation, had no intention of being controlled by 
either West or East. In any event, the Kremlin 
scored its initial success with the conclusion of the 
1955 arms deal and, in the ensuing years, established 
reasonably close relations with several other Arab 
states, most notably Syria and post-revolutionary Iraq. 
Nevertheless, throughout most of this period, Egypt 
remained the kingpin of the Soviet position in the 
Middle East, and Moscow has been fairly consistent in 
its efforts to maintain close relations with both Nasser 
and Sadat. 

On the political level, Russia has unfailingly backed 
the Egyptians in their feud with Israel and, with a few 
exceptions, in their frequent squabbles with other 
Arab countries. Economically, the U.S.S.R. has as- 
sisted Cairo in the construction of the Aswan High 
Dam. The Kremlin has also provided substantial 
economic, financial and technical aid to help expand 
Egypt’s industrial base. On the military level, Mos- 
cow has equipped the Egyptian armed forces with 
some of the most modern weapons and has trained 
Egyptian military in their use. It should be noted 
that this support continued in spite of the major de- 
feats suffered by Cairo in the 1956 and 1967 wars with 
Israel. As a matter of fact, when large quantities of 
Soviet equipment were destroyed or captured by the 
Israelis, the U.S.S.R. invariably increased its deliv- 
eries with the result that, two or three years after these 
major setbacks, Egypt possessed an arsenal which, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, was superior to 
that earlier demolished by Israel. It is also note- 
worthy that Soviet military support of Cairo has been 
relatively unaffected by the episodes of political strain 
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which have occasionally marred relations between the 
two countries. 

A new phase of Soviet-Egyptian relations opened 
in 1970, when Israel, frustrated by her losses in the 
war of attrition along the Suez Canal and her failure 
to get Nasser to agree to peace talks, undertook deep 
penetration raids of Egyptian territory. In so doing, 
Jerusalem exposed Nasser’s inability to protect the 
country’s hinterland and population from assaults by 
the Israeli air force. In this grave crisis, the U.S.S.R. 
once again came to Nasser’s assistance by stationing in 
Egypt Soviet air force units and the latest anti-aircraft 
missiles, manned and maintained exclusively by Soviet 
personnel. Their presence was intended to discour- 
age Israel from applying direct military pressure on 
Cairo; in this the Kremlin has been singularly success- 
ful. 

Considering the magnitude of the service rendered 
Egypt by Soviet military intervention, some observers 
found the ouster of Soviet personnel in July, 1972, in- 
comprehensible. Yet Sadat’s decision was not the 
bolt from the blue which it appeared to be at the time 
but was based instead on an accumulation of Egyptian 
grievances against the Soviet benefactors. 


CAIRO’S DISSATISFACTION 


Moscow’s decision to man the front line of Egypt’s 
air defenses was clearly a short-term asset, since it en- 
abled Nasser and Sadat to guarantee the protection 
of Egypt against Israeli air attacks. However, it was 
also a long-term liability; in stabilizing the existing 
situation along the Suez Canal, the Soviets left the 
waterway Closed and the entire Sinai peninsula in the 
hand of the Israelis. Cairo’s resultant restiveness was 
magnified by the fact that the introduction of Soviet 
air force units resulted in the establishment of de facto 
Soviet air bases in Egypt, while Soviet naval vessels 
were widely using the facilities in Alexandria, Port 
Said and Mersa Matruh. | 

These incursions on Egyptian sovereignty, along 
with the overbearing behavior of the Soviet military 


personnel, would probably have been tolerated a while, 


longer, if the Kremlin had indicated a willingness to 
use its influence (and military power, if necessary) to 
force Israel from the Arab territories occupied in 1967. 
But, as soon became evident, the U.S.S.R. was reluc- 
tant either to exert effective pressure on Jerusalem 
or to supply Cairo with the “offensive” weapons, such 
as MIG-23 fighter-bombers or medium-range ballistics 
missiles which, Sadat claims, are indispensable for 
waging a “successful” war against Israel. 

The reasons for Moscow’s reluctance to accommo- 
date Egypt are many and complex. In summary, they 
include a desire to perpetuate the atmosphere of “con- 
trolled tension” which has enabled the U.S.S.R. to 
make and, until July, 1972, to keep its impressive 


gains in Egypt, an unwillingness to antagonize the 
United States at a time when the Kremlin is genuinely 
interested in an accommodation between the super- 
powers, and a fear of a possible big power confronta- 
tion in the Middle East. 

In the meantime, facing serious domestic problems 
and a sharp decline in Egypt’s influence in the Arab 
world, Sadat, in mid-1971, attempted to restore his 
waning prestige by threatening to invade the Sinai 
before the end of the year. In retrospect, it appears 
that he was also trying to exert pressure on the United 
States while subtly warning the Soviet Union to “pro- 
duce” or face the consequences. The year passed and 
nothing happened. It is instructive, however, that in 
explaining his inaction, Sadat cited Soviet spreoccu- 
pation with the Indian-Pakistani conflict as the main 
reason for his decision not to attack Israel at that time. 
After the Bangladesh settlement, renewed efforts by 
the Egyptian leaders to secure a Soviet commitment to 
help evict Israel from the Sinai were also unsuccessful 
and, in July, 1972, Sadat ordered the withdrawal from 
Egypt of most Soviet military personnel. Ironically, 
then, the very Arab-Israeli conflict which had enabled 
the Russians to score important military and political 
gains in the Arab East also led to the exposure of the 
thin foundation upon which the Cairo-Moscow rela- 
tionship has been built. 

In retrospect, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Soviets in Egypt have overplayed their hand. 
It is just as important to note, however, that the break 
between the two countries is by no means complete. 
Hundreds of Soviet military advisers have remained 
and, more importantly, Soviet naval units continue 
to use Egypt's facilities. The reasons for Sadat’s deter- 
mination to avoid a complete break are obvious and 
his refusal to pursue such a course was predictable: 
Cairo remains dependent on the Soviet Union for 
military, political, economic, financial and technical 
support and for maintenance of and spare parts for 
its Soviet-made military equipment. It should there- 
fore have come as no surprise that Sadat has recently 
toned down the anti-Soviet campaign and has endeav- 
ored to “renegotiate” a “new relationship” with the 
Kremlin, as evidenced, in part, by the October, 1972, 
visit to Moscow of Premier Aziz Sidqi. 

Even though Sadat’s actions are entirely compre- 
hensible from the perspective described above, there 
remains yet another curious aspect of the situation. 
Specifically, the mildness of the Kremlin’s reaction 
to what clearly constituted a public humiliation was 
even more surprising to some observers than the 
initial Egyptian decision to oust the Soviet military. 
The reasons for Moscow’s moderate response in this 
inflammatory situation can only be understood in 
the context of the more general motives for its Mid- 
dle Eastern policies. 
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In the West, Soviet motives have been a subject of 
considerable controversy. Typical explanations of 
the Kremlin’s behavior in the Middle East have em- 
phasized traditional geopolitical factors, such as the 
historical search for southern outlets to the sea; 
ideological considerations, such as the Marxist dictum 
to hasten the decline of the capitalist world by any 
and all means; or power-political motivations of the 
constant search for increasing one’s influence in the 
world and diminishing that of one’s rivals. An an- 
alysis of these various theories is outside the scope of 
this paper. Suffice it to say that, in this writer’s opin- 
ion, these are oversimplified explanations of a more 
complex behavior pattern. For one thing, they disre- 
gard thè action-reaction process which forms an in- 
tegral part of international politics. They also take 
for granted the aggressiveness of Soviet foreign policy. 

It is, of course, true that many of Moscow’s policies 
and actions in the post-1945 period which were de- 
signed to help curtail Western influence deserve to be 
labelled expansionist. But this should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the Kremlin, like any other 
government, has been primarily concerned with the 
problem of national security and that many of its 
actions have been responses to perceived threats from 
the outside. For instance, Khrushchev’s initial move 
into the underdeveloped world was probably moti- 
vated by his desire to weaken the capitalist powers by 
detaching from them their colonial and dependent 
areas. In the particular case of the Middle East, 
however, these general considerations were over- 
shadowed by Soviet anxiety over the Western position 
of strength, established in the region in the late 1940's 
and 1950’s. More precisely, in the first decade of the 
cold war, the United States, the only superpower to 
possess both the atomic bomb and an effective de- 
livery system (the Strategic Air Command), ac- 
quired a number of Middle Eastern and North 
African airfields (in countries like Morocco, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey and Pakistan) from which its 
bombers could easily reach most of the industrial com- 
plexes and cities of the U.S.S.R. In the late 1940's, 
American land-based air power was reinforced by the 
deployment in the Mediterranean of the United 
States Sixth Fleet. Aircraft carriers with long-range 
fighter-bombers on board constituted floating air bases 
from which the Soviet Union could have been sub- 
jected to a nuclear attack. In the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, the United States chose to strengthen its 
position further by the deployment in Italy and Tur- 
key of intermediate-range Jupiter missiles and by the 
introduction into the Mediterranean of Polaris nu- 
clear submarines. 

This awsome accumulation of destructive power 
along the southern borders of the U.S.S.R. inevitably 
aroused grave apprehensions for Soviet security in 


the Kremlin, regardless of other interests and objec- 
tives in the Middle East. Whether this United States 
power was there for “defensive” or “offensive” pur- 
poses was, in the last analysis, not the main problem 
facing the Soviet decision-makers. What mattered 
was that United States power was there and that it 
could be used against the Soviet Union whenever the 
United States of America, for whatever reason, de- 
cidede to do so. Therefore, a Soviet countermove in 
the Middle East was inevitable: Moscow had to 
attempt to acquire and maintain an operational base 
in the region in order to be able eventually to neutra- 
lize the heavy initial military superiority of the United 
States. 

Efforts to establish close working relations with 
Egypt and other Arab states and the subsequent de- 
ployment in the Mediterranean of a Soviet naval 
squadron (eskadra) were the logical operational ex- 
tension of these policy imperatives. This does not 
mean that military-strategic considerations alone were 
accountable for Soviet policy in the Middle East. 
But they did provide impetus (and one which is 
often overlooked by Western analysts), reinforced by 
political, economic and other considerations. 

To a considerable extent, military-strategic factors 
continue to be as important in 1973 as they were in 
earlier decades, although the specific composition of 
these elements has changed. It is true that most 
United States air bases in the Middle East and North 
Africa have been abandoned, and that the remain- 
ing Turkish airfields are highly vulnerable to a pos- 
sible Soviet missile attack. Jupiter missiles, too, have 
been withdrawn. It is equally true, however, that 
the United States Sixth Fleet and Polaris submarines 
continue to operate in the Mediterranean. 

The perceived necessity of neutralizing United 
States sea-borne strategic delivery systems dictated 
the establishment in the Mediterranean of a perman- 
ent Soviet naval presence. In facing this task, how- 
ever, Moscow was confronted with serious logistical 
problems. The United States Sixth Fleet enjoyed 
“home-port” privileges in Spain, Italy and Turkey 
(Greece was added to the list in 1972). But the 
U.S.S.R., after expulsion from Albania in 1961, had 
no such bases and, moreover, lacking carriers, had to 
rely on air support based in Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union. An opportunity to acquire naval and air 
facilities in the Mediterranean presented itself only in 
the late 1960’s when Egypt, unable to defend her- 
self against Israel’s deep-penetration raids, made such 
facilities available to the U.S.S.R. in return for a 
Soviet-manned modern air defense system. As a re- 
sult, in the early 1970’s, Soviet military posture in the 
eastern Mediterranean was stronger than ever before. 
Naval facilities were widely used by the Soviet squad- 
ron, while reconnaissance bombers (the ‘“‘Badgers”), 
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armed with air-to-surface missiles, were keeping a 
constant watch over the movements of the United 
States Sixth Fleet. Moreover, several squadrons of 
MIG-21 fighters (and some MIG-23 fighter bomb- 
ers), manned and serviced exclusively by Soviet per- 
sonnel, were deployed in Egypt. : 

This heavy dependence on Egyptian facilities ex- 
plains the many facets of Soviet policy which may 
otherwise seem obscure. For instance, Moscow’s re- 
strained stand on the Arab-Israeli problem becomes 
more intelligible in the light of Moscow’s desire to 
see tension continue. Only reliance on Russian mili- 
tary and economic backing would prompt the Arabs 
to cooperate as closely as they have with the U.S.S.R. 
in recent years. Similarly, Soviet determination, ex- 
hibited over the past 17 years, to maintain close re- 
lations with Cairo at a considerable cost( in terms of 
money and prestige) and despite frequent irritation 
with Egyptian behavior makes considerable sense in 
the light of the perceived necessity of access to 
Egyptian facilities. The public affront by Sadat’s 
eviction order is only the most recent and widely 
publicized of a number of such episodes. 

The thrust of this argument is that military-stra- 
tegic considerations or, to be more precise, a per- 
ceived threat to the national security of the U.S.S.R. 
left the Kremlin no choice but to pursue an active 
policy in the Middle East. This does not mean that 
other factors have been absent or unimportant. On 
the contrary, strategic motivations have been com- 
plemented and reinforced by politics and, to a lesser 
extent, by economics. Once close cooperation with a 
number of Arab states had been established, the 
Soviet position has been utilized for various purposes. 
For example, the presence of Soviet vessels in Egyp- 
tian ports in the period between 1967 and 1970 
served to deter Israeli air strikes against them. The 
naval bases also immeasurably facilitated the process 
of “showing the flag” throughout the Mediterranean 
and beyond. 

There can be little doubt that in implementing its 
Middle Eastern policy, designed in part to establish 
a Soviet naval and air presence in the area by 
manipulating the Arab-Israeli conflict, Moscow 
gambled and lost. It obviously proceeded on the 
assumption that Egypt’s defeat in 1967 and her sub- 
sequent inability to extract concessions from Israel 
had so reduced Cairo’s bargaining power as to make 
Egypt totally dependent both on Soviet military 
assistance and on an actual Russian presence. This 
was only partially correct. With one bold stroke, 
Sadat proceeded to reassert his independence in spite 
of heavy reliance on the Soviet Union and, in the 
process, went as far as publicly to accuse the Kremlin 
of unwillingness to back its friends effectively in their 
hour of need. 


Prestige aside, the Soviets had to evacuate their 
air force units with the result that their Mediter- 
ranean squadron has been deprived of important re- 
connaissance and support capabilities. In the proc- 
ess, its effectiveness vis-à-vis the more powerful 
United States Sixth Fleet has been reduced. Mos- 
cow’s recent attempts to strengthen Soviet ties with 
Syria and Iraq must been seen, in part, in the light of 
these considerations. The eskadra has in fact used 
Syrian naval facilities and, if airfields could be 
secured in either country or both, the military sig- 
nificance of the loss of the Egyptian bases would be 
measurably reduced. 

What is so intriguing about the present situation 
is that the Russians appear to have learned little from 
their previous experiences with the Arab govern- 
ments. It is difficult to imagine, for example, how 
airfields in Syria or Iraq, even if they became avail- 
able, would be any more secure than those recently 
lost in Egypt. Some Western commentators have 
argued that the Soviet setback is temporary and that, 
after Sadat, the Russians are likely to be “reinvited” 
into Egypt. This may or may not prove correct, but 
even if it were true, what guarantee is there that they 
would not once again be asked to leave? What all 
this means is that, like their “imperialist” predeces- 
sors, the Soviets will some day have to come to grips 
with the fact that the political volatility and hence 
“unpredictability” of their Arab clients is no founda- 
tion upon which to build long-range policy. The 
Soviet problem is magnified by the fact that the 
Arabs detest manipulation at the hands of foreign 
powers, East and West alike, and will attempt to 
break away from the “big brother” at the first op- 
portune moment. 

In conclusion, the prospects for successful imple- 
mentation of present Soviet policy in the Middle East 
do not appear bright. While making cautious at- 
tempts to establish itself in the Persian Gulf—a task 
complicated by the closing of the Suez Canal—and to 
maintain cordial relations with the “northern tier” 
countries (Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan), Moscow still 
regards Egypt, Syria and Iraq as well as the eastern 
Mediterranean as its main area of operations. Its 
continuing reliance on Cairo, Damascus and Bagh- 
dad, given the instability of Arab politics, can only 
spell future difficulties for both the U.S.S.R. and 
others concerned with the affairs of this troubled re- 
gion. 
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“...A loose alignment exists, for regional purposes, among the na- 
tions of Iran, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Great Britain and the United States. 
Opposing this group is an alignment consisting of Iraq, Southern Yemen 
and, on the periphery, the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 


China.” 


Iraq and the Persian Gulf Region 


By Roy E. THOMAN 


HE NATIONAL ACTION CHARTER, proclaimed by 

the ruling Arab Baath Socialist party! on No- 

vember 15, 1971, is an ideological statement 
of great significance. Although it is difficult to prove 
causal linkages between policy pronouncements and 
subsequent behavior, the National Action Charter at 
the very least furnishes a_suggestive starting point for 
understanding the drama of contemporary Iraqi poli- 
tics. 

The charter describes the present era as a “transi- 
tional period,” during which time legislative and exe- 
cutive powers will continue to be exercised by public 
bodies as specified in the interim constitution. A 
major provision in the charter, however, calls for the 
drafting and promulgation of a permanent constitu- 
tion. 

Concerning the oil industry, the charter states that 
the freeing of oil resources from all forms of foreign 
control is “a natural objective of the revolution.” 
The policy to be pursued is that of “wrestling our 
rights from the clutches of the monopolistic companics 
whether by action through pan-Arab and international 
organizations or by measures and laws produced by 
the state.” 

Turning to the Kurdish issue, the charter stresses 
that the March 11 Manifesto provides the right frame- 
work for ensuring the legitimate national rights of 
Iraq’s Kurdish people. A number of accomplish- 
ments are discussed which have contributed to a peace- 
ful settlement of the Kurdish question.? 

The charter contains an important statement deal- 


1The Arab Baath Socialist Party (A.B.S.P.) came to 
power as a result of a coup d'etat carried out on July 17, 
1 : 

2 On March 11, 1970, the Baghdad regime announced a 
settlement agreement with the Kurds, thus bringing to a 
close over eight years of sporadic warfare. 

a panes Observer, November 17, 1971, p. 2 (italics 
mine). 

t eyhan== Weekly Edition (Teheran), August 5, 1972, 
p. 1. 
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ing with non-Baathist participation in the government: 


The political system built up by the July 17 Revolution 
under the leadership of the Arab Baath Socialist Party, 
and which seeks the realization of the broadest coalition 
among all the national, nationalist and progressive forces 

. , is a democratic, popular and unitary system... .% 

While it seems reasonable to assume that the regime 
is sincere in its desire to carry out the provisions of the 
March 11 Manifesto, recent developments present a 
mixed picture concerning the degree of rapprochement 
achieved thus far. On the positive side, the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council (R.C.C.) issued an order 
in April, 1972, bringing into force the provision in 
the manifesto calling for the use of the Kurdish lan- 
guage, in addition to Arabic, as an official language in 
the Kurdish areas. Also, the R.C.C. was able to an- 
nounce in August that a total of 4,846 Kurds had been 
reinstated in their jobs since the issuance of the mani- 
festo. 

Nevertheless, stories of armed clashes between 
Kurds and the Baghdad regime continue to leak out 
of Iraq occasionally. For example, toward the end 
of Junc, 1972, it was reported that fighting had taken 
place between the army and Kurds around Kirkuk 
and in the western Kurdish town of Sinjar. In the 
course of the skirmish several Kurdish villages were 
bombed by the Iraqi Air Force. 

In August, the A.B.S.P. accused the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party (K.D.P.) of receiving heavy weap- 
ons from Iran and operating training camps for forces 
“advocating the overthrow of the national authority.” 
The Baghdad regime also charged that the K.D.P. 
had turned the Peshmarga (the Kurdish irregular 
army) into a force controlled by the K.D.P. and not 
by the state.* 

The Iraqi Communist party (I.C.P.) has a regular 
membership estimated at about 2,000. There are 
an additional 10,000 to 20,000 sympathizers who give 
the I.C.P. sufficient support to allow it to maintain 
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its position as one of the most influential of the Com- 
munist parties in the Arab world, 

The legacy of mutual antagonism between the 
A.B.S.P. and the Iraqi Communist party will not be 
reviewed here.’ However, there was some evidence 
of rapprochement emerging after the Baathist coup 
of July 17, 1968. In a speech in Moscow in 1969, 
Aziz Mohammed, First Secretary of the I.C.P. Central 
Committee, said: 


Our party did not let bitter feelings and resentful ‘recol- 
lections of the bloody reprisals showered upon Communists 
in 1963, when the Baath party was in power, influence 
its attitude to these developments, and proceeded from a 
Marxist-Leninist analysis of the political situation. . . .6 


He went on to say that 


Our party calls for a national front, for a coalition gov- 
ernment based on that front and loyal to the front’s char- 
acter. It also calls for democratic freedoms, and above 
all freedom of political activity for the patriotic parties 
and forces, ... 


It soon became apparent, however, that the Baathist 
leaders had little real inclination to share power with 
the Iraqi Communist party. The Communists began 
to complain about Baghdad’s vacillating attitude, and 
even accused the Baathists of persecution. 

In view of past behavior, it is therefore not sur- 
prising that many regarded the National Action Char- 
ter’s objective of setting up “the broadest coalition 
among all the national . . . and progressive forces” 
with a strong degree of skepticism. Nevertheless, it 
was announced on May 15, 1972, that President 
Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr had appointed two Commu- 
nists to serve in his Cabinet. Mukarram al-Talabani, 
a member of the Central Committee of the I.C.P., 
was appointed Minister of Irrigation. Amer Abdul- 
lah, also a member of the Central Committee of the 
I.C.P., was appointed to the post of Minister of State. 

- Both men hold law degrees. In addition to the two 
Communists, the new Cabinet included Kurds, Nas- 
serites and independents. 

On the same day the appointments were announced, 
the Politbureau of the I.C.P. issued a statement con- 
cerning the decision to participate in the government: 


Last October (sic) the leadership of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party came forward with a draft Charter of Na- 
tional Action, which was positively appraised by our Party 
as “providing sound foundations for general national co- 
operation.” Making this appraisal... the Iraqi Commu- 
nist Party proceeded from the view that the Charter has 


5 For a discussion of the earlier history of A.B.S.P.-I.C.P. 
‘relations see my article, “Iraq under Baathist Rule,” Cur- 
rent History, January, 1972, pp. 34-35. 

. _© International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties in Moscow, 1969 (Prague: Peace and Socialism Publish- 
ers, 1969), p. 320. 
5a snlormation Bulletin (Toronto), August 25, 1972, pp. 
—39. 
8 Baghdad Observer, January 3, 1972, p. 4. 


an anti-imperialist orientation: the document stresses the 
importance of continuing the course of strengthening co- 
operation with the socialist countries and proclaims full 
and resolute association of Iraq with the camp of peoples 
fighting against imperialism, advances a program of pro- 
gressive socio-economic changes, rejects in principle the 
capitalist path of development and states that the state- 
ment of March 11, 1970, is a firm basis for securing the 
national rights and aspirations of the Kurdish people, in- 
cluding the right to autonomy, 

The aim of our participation in the government is to 
contribute to foiling the imperialists’ attempts to maintain 
divisions in the ranks of the national forces. We also 
want to strengthen the position of Iraq in the world demo- 
cratic movement and to consolidate the ties with the forces 
acting in support of our people and their progress both 
in the Arab world and internationally.7 


The establishment of the national front in May, 
1972, gave the impression that the A.B.S.P. was shar- 
ing more political power than was actually the case. 
In fact, the decision to create a national front came 
at a time when the Baathists felt their position to be, 
at last, virtually unassailable. By Iraqi standards, a 
great degree of stability had been achieved by 1972, 
although at the cost of ruthless purges and the harsh 
repression of dissent. 

In the Iraqi political system, Cabinet ministers are 
mere dispensers of power. The eleven-member Revo- 
lutionary Command Council is the source of political 
power and is completely dominated by the Baath 
party. Precautions have been taken to make certain 
that the military remains loyal to the A.B.S.P. The 
army of about 80,000 men has been penetrated by 
between 2,000 and 3,000 Baathist officers known as 
“the eyes of the Baath.” Saddam Hussein, Deputy 
Secretary-General of the A.B.S.P. and Vice-Chair- 
man of the R.C.C., was blunt when he declared, “We 
are not going to permit anyone other than the Arab 
Baath Socialist Party to engage in political activities 
inside the armed forces.”® 


THE IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY 


In accordance with the tone set by the National 
Action Charter, the regime began to press the oil com- 
panies, principally the Western-owned Iraq Petroleum 
Company (I.P.C.), for greater benefits. Negotiations 
took place during January and February, 1972, but 
ended in failure. 

Several major conflict issues emerged from these 
negotiations and from other negotiations held inter- 
mittently from February through May. First, there 
was the bitter feeling that had been caused by Law 
No. 80 of 1961. From 1925 until the passage of this 
law, the whole of Iraq had been considered a con- 
cession for the exploitation of oil by foreign compa- 
nies. Law No. 80, however, limited their exploitation 
to an area of not more than .5 per cent of the original 
concession. The Iraqis justified their action by em- 
ploying the principle that oil companies had the obli- 


gation to relinquish areas not exploited by them within 
a reasonable time. They viewed a concession as a 
type of contract, the main objective of which should 
be the development of the resources of the host coun- 
try. 

The passage of Law No. 80 caused an increase in 
tension between the Iraqis and the oil companies, 
with the latter taking the position that they were en- 
titled to full compensation for the “damages and 
losses inflicted” upon them as a result of the enact- 
ment of the law. The Iraqis countered by charging 
that the oil companies had spitefully exerted economic 
pressure on the country after the passage of Law No. 
80 through, among other devices, the freezing of pro- 
duction rates in Iraq and the underutilization of the 
full capacity of production. As a result of these 
alleged machinations on the part of the oil companies, 
the Iraqis claim that the financial loss to the country 
amounted to more than 550 million Iraqi dinars? for 
the period 1962-1970. 


THE BAATHIST GOVERNMENT 


Escalation of the conflict followed the coming to 
power of the Baathists in 1968. The new government 
took bold measures in enforcing Law No. 80, and 
implemented a policy of direct exploitation of oil 
by the state. The Iraqi National Oil Company 
(I.N.O.C.) was activated, and several agreements 
with foreign countries were concluded to promote oil 
production and marketing by the national oil sector. 

By the spring of 1972, the conflict had reached the 
crisis stage. This resulted primarily from the fact 
that the Iraq Petroleum Company had engaged in a 
production cutback in the company’s northern oil- 
fields, which amounted to 50 per cent in March and 
April. The company claimed that’ the high price of 
Mediterranean-delivered crude oil made it noncom- 
petitive in Europe. (This is oil produced in the 
northern fields and sent by pipeline through Syria 
and on to the coast.) 

The Iraqi regime viewed the situation as intoler- 
able and claimed that the production cutback from 
1.5 million barrels a day to approximately 600,000 
had resulted in the loss of $85,800,000, In mid-May, 
therefore, the Revolutionary Command Council issued 
an ultimatum to the I.P.C., giving the company two 
weeks to submit a “positive offer” concerning the 
demands advanced by the regime. The R.C.C. 
warned that otherwise the government would be com- 
pelled to take “all legal and legislative measures 
deemed necessary to safeguard the national interests 
and legitimate rights’ of its people. Among the 
various demands was one insisting that the I.P.C. 
raise production rates to the maximum capacity of 
the pipelines. 


9 One U. S. dollar = 2.8 Iraqi dinars (ID.) 
10 The Times (London), June 5, 1972, p. 19. 
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In response, Geoffrey Stockwell, managing director 
of J.P.C., offered a cash payment of about $266,000,- 
000 in settlement of all outstanding claims against 
the company (with the traditional qualification that 
the offer did not constitute an admission of the claims). 
The offer would have bound the company to in- 
crease production to 1.75 million barrels per day by 
December, 1973, two million barrels per day by 1974, 
and three million barrels per day by 1977.7° 

It is not entirely clear why the Iraqi government 
rejected the offer, although the Baathists were un- 
doubtedly irritated by the company’s reiteration of 
its demand for compensation for concessionary rights 
cancelled by the previous regime in 1961. This 
highly charged emotional issue had become virtually 
nonnegotiable. 

In any event, on June 1, 1972, the R.C.C. issued 
a law nationalizing the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
With total assets and concessions valued at roughly 
one billion dollars, this was perhaps the biggest single 
nationalization of an oil producing company’s assets 
in Middle Eastern history. Within a few hours after 
the Iraqi nationalization announcement, the official 
Syrian News Agency said that the Baathist regime in 
Damascus had taken control of the I.P.C. pipeline. 

Law No. 69 of 1972, the law nationalizing the 
I.P.C., provides for the establishment of a government 
company named the Iraqi Oil Operations Company 
(1.0.0.C.) to succeed to the assets of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company. The law also provides for compen- 
sation, but the wording of this section of the law 
indicates that any sum offered will probably be a 
nominal one. 


PERSIAN GULF POLITICS 


In the realm of regional foreign relations, tension 
between Iraq and her rival neighbor, Iran, was drama- 
tically heightened when the latter took possession of 
the three strategic Persian Gulf islands of Abu Musa, 
Greater Tumb and Lesser Tumb on November 30, 
1971. Iran began negotiating for the “return” of 
the islands about four years ago, after Great Britain 
announced that she was planning to withdraw her 
troops from the Persian Gulf. 

As a result of a controversial transfer agreement 
which had been entered into with Sharjah, Iranian 
armed forces peacefully occupied Abu Musa. No 
accord could be reached, however, with Ras al-Khai- 
mah, which claimed sovereignty over the two Tumbs, 
and in the course of the military seizure of Greater 
Tumb several Iranians and local policemen were killed. 

The Iranian position with respect to jurisdictional 
claims had been stated succinctly by the Shah earlier 
in the year. “When the British came to the Persian 
Gulf,” he said, “Iran was a weak country and they 
found it necessary to occupy the islands to combat 
piracy. But they have always belonged to us and 
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when the British go they cannot give them away to 
someone else,” ™ 

Iran’s case is based largely on official British docu- 
ments dating back to the 1830s. In May, 1835, the 
British political resident in the Persian Gulf, Major 
Samuel Hennell, had drawn a line south of Abu Musa 
as the territorial boundary for the Trucial States 
(including, of course, Sharjah and Ras al-Khaimah). 
The Iranians contend that the line, as drawn by 
Hennell, clearly marks Abu Musa and the two Tumbs 
as well outside the sphere of influence of the Trucial 

„Coast. Citing other legal and historical sources, the 
Iranians insist that “the islands have been ours all 
along.” 

The islands are important mainly because of their 
strategic location. ‘They guard the Strait of Hormuz, 
through which passes about half of the world’s oil 
exports. In view of this fact, Iraq charged soon after 
Iran’s occupation of the islands that the latter’s action 
represented an attempt to deny Iraq access to the 
open seas and was thus a plot to cut her oil routes. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Abbas Ali Khalatbari 
denied this. He presented his country’s action as a 

. Strictly defensive maneuver, claiming that by occupy- 
ing the three islands Iran had made certain that they 
would not fall into irresponsible hands that could 
“threaten navigation in the Strait of Hormuz to the 
detriment of all littoral states.”1? 

In response to the Iranian action, Iraq took the 
‘extreme step of bréaking off diplomatic relations 
with. Iran and Great Britain on December 1.4% The 
Iraqis charged “collusion” between Iran and Britain 
over the islands, and called on other Arab countries 
to follow Iraq’s example. The conspiracy accusation 
stemmed from the following: (1) The questionable 
legality of Iran’s agreement with the Sheik of Sharjah 
concerning Abu Musa, and (2) Britain’s failure to 
honor her treaty obligations to defend the territory of 
the Trucial States from aggression. 

In his appearance before an emergency meeting of 
the U.N. Security Council on December 9, Talib 
Shibib, Iraq’s representative, noted that the agree- 
ment between Iran and the Sheik of Sharjah had 
been entered into at a time when the United Kingdom 
was still responsible for the territorial integrity of the 
Trucial States. Shibib argued that the agreement 


11 Kayhan (Teheran), December 1, 1971, p. 4. 

12 Kayhan (Teheran), December 14, 1971, p. 1. 

18 From the standpoint of immediate economic reprisals, 
however, the Libyan government took the harshest steps 
when Colonel Kaddafi announced on December 7 that the 
British Petroleum Company had been nationalized and that 
all state deposits were being withdrawn from British banks: 
This punishment was being meted out because, according to 
ae Britain had “conspired” against the Arab home- 
and. 

14 Kayhan (Teheran), December 2, 1971, p. 1. 
Kayhan—Weekly Edition (Teheran), January 8, 1972, 
p. 1, i 


between Iran and the ruler of Sharjah was concluded 
at a time “when the latter had not yet fully regained 
the right to enter, into any international commitment 

. . without the consent and approval of the Govern- . 
ment of the United Kingdom.” By implication, the 


“agreement had either been made without Britain’s 


knowledge, which would thereby render it illegal, or 
had been entered into under British sponsorship and 
connivance, 

The second accusation, that Britain had failed to 
honor her treaty obligations to defend the territory of 
the two sheikdoms from aggression, stemmed from the 
fact that the Iranian landing on the three islands took 
place one day before the expiration of the treaty. The 
Iraqis interpreted British passivity to the “aggression” 
to mean that they condoned the action, and had even 
conspired with the Iranians. In answer to this charge 
a British source said, “It was obvious that Britain 
could not be expected to exercise its responsibilities 
towards Ras al-Khaimah at this very late stage.” 

Other dimensions of conflict between Iraq and Iran 
should be briefly noted. Presumably in retaliation for 
seizure of the islands, by the end of 1971 Iraq began 
greatly to accelerate the rate of expulsion of Persian 
residents of Iraq. By January 8, 1972, Teheran was 
claiming that some 60,000 Iranians had recently been 
deported from Iraq. The Iranian government esti- 
mated that the total number of people of Iranian 
origin expelled from Iraq during the previous two. 
years, including these 60,000, would amount to over 
120,000.75 Iraq denied this. 


THE FORMER TRUCIAL STATES 


After two years of strenuous diplomatic efforts, a 
new political entity came into being in the Persian 
Gulf area on December 2, 1971, named the Union of 
Arab Emirates (U.A.E.). The six-state union 
emerged from attempts to set up a federation of all 
nine Persian Gulf states, but Bahrain and Qatar de- 
cided not to join. The new nation grew out of a union 
of the following Trucial States: Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
Sharjah, Ajman, Fujairah, and Umm al-Quaiwain. 
It was announced that the six states would abrogate 
their individual special treaties with Britain and set 
up a single friendship treaty in their place. The 
U.A.E. became the 132d member of the United Na- 
tions on December 9, 1971. 

The Ruler of Abu Dhabi, Sheik Zayed bin Sultan 
al-Nhayyan, was proclaimed the first President; Du- 
bai’s Ruler, Sheik Rashid bin Saeed, was chosen as 
the Vice-President; and the Crown Prince of Dubai, 
Maktum bin Rashid, was selected as Prime Minister. 
The President and Vice-President will hold office for 
five-year terms. The first Cabinet included six min- 
isters from Abu Dhabi, four from Dubai, three from 
Sharjah, two from Umm al-Quaiwain, two from 
Ajman and one from Fujairah. 


The Interim Constitution also provided for a Na- 
tional Consultative Assembly. Initially, the Assembly 
included eight representatives from Abu Dhabi, seven 
from Dubai, six from Sharjah, and four each from 
Ajman, Fujairah and Umm al-Quaiwain. (When Ras 
al-Khaimah became the seventh state to join the 
U.A.E. it was allotted six seats.) The Assembly will 
have annual six-month sessions. 

The Assembly, according to the Interim Constitu- 
tion: (a) Has the power to discuss draft federal laws 
submitted by the Cabinet; (b) has the right to suggest 
amendments to these laws, and (c) has the right to 
be informed of all international treaties and agree- 
ments concluded by the Union Government. The ob- 
vious conclusion is that this branch of the governmen- 
tal structure exercises very little power. 

Ras al-Khaimah did not immediately join the 
U.A.E. The emirate’s Ruler, Sheik Saqr al-Qassimi, 
was enraged by the episode involving the two Tumbs, 
and declared that his emirate would not join unless 
the rulers of the member states adopted a policy call- 
ing for the liberation of the islands from Iranian 
occupation. 

Sheik Zayed al-Nhayyan, President of the U.A.E., 
came a long way toward meeting Ras al-Khaimah’s 
conditions for membership when he stated: 


We protest against Iranian aggression on her neighbors 
and her occupation. of the islands, and are awaiting Arab 
states to help the .. . Union of Arab Emirates to regain 
our rights. . . .16 


He specifically condemned the agreement entered 
into between Sheik Khalid al-Qassimi, Ruler of Shar- 
jah, and Iranian authorities concerning Abu Musa. 

Apparently satisfied that its interests would be pro- 
moted by membership, Ras al-Khaimah joined the 
U.A.E. in time to attend the first session of the Na- 
tional Consultative Assembly, held on February 14, 
1972. 


TROUBLE IN SHARJAH 


The career of the ruler of Sharjah came to a sudden 
end when he was assassinated in late January, 1972. 
Sheik Khalid bin Mohammed al Qassimi was found 
with a single shot through his heart after troops broke 
into the palace where he had been held hostage. Four 
other people died and seven were wounded in the 
fighting. The ruler’s cousin, Sheik Saqr bin Sultan, 
and his supporters who had seized the palace the pre- 
vious day surrendered after it became obvious that 
they were hopelessly outnumbered. The armed men 
who staged the abortive coup had apparently hoped to 
receive support from Sharjah Town, but instead there 
was solid backing for the countercoup led by the ruler’s 
brother. 


18 Baghdad Observer, December 7, 1971, p. 1. 
17 Baghdad Observer, February 8, 1972, p. 1. 
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Sheik Khalid had deposed his cousin in a bloodless 
palace coup some six years prior to his assassination, 
and Sheik Saqr had spent most of the intervening time 
in exile in Cairo. As for a motive behind the abortive 
coup, Sheik Saqr declared after the event, while under 
house arrest, that he had decided to carry out his plan 
when Sheik Khalid concluded the agreement with 
Tran. 

A rumor that Iraq had a hand in the attempted 
coup was nourished by a report in a Kuwaiti news- 
paper to the effect that the arms used in the attempt 
were shipped to Sharjah from the Iraqi port of Basrah. 
This was, however, categorically denied by the Iraqi 
authorities.?? 

Iraq temporarily withheld diplomatic recognition of 
the U.A.E. for reasons that roughly paralleled those 
of Ras al-Khaimah in refusing to join the union im- | 
mediately. When it became apparent, however, that 
the leaders of the new state were taking ideologically 
“correct” positions, opposition to recognition melted 
away. 


IRAQ AND KUWAIT 


Although Kuwait is a small country with a popula- 
tion of only about half a million, its great oil wealth 
makes it a significant factor in Persian Gulf politics. 
Until recently, Kuwait was reluctant to align herself 
too closely with any one regional power. This cautious 
attitude had been instilled through bitter experience. 
For example, in 1961 Kuwait gained her full indepen- 
dence from Great Britain only to be threatened with 
occupation by the Baghdad regime. Sheik Sabbah al- 
Salem al Sabah called in British troops in July, 1961, 
and soon afterward the Arab League sent in troops 
to replace the British. Kuwait’s friends were thus able 
to save her independence. 

Leaders in Kuwait adhering to the “old school” of 
thought concerning the nation’s policies argue that 
Kuwait’s safety and prosperity depend on a refusal 
to identify too closely with a particular side in ideo- 
logical conflicts. They maintain that Kuwait is 
wealthy enough to create a model society while, at 
the same time, she is able to build goodwill by helping 
in the development of other Arab countries through 
loans and grants. They view the rule of the al-Sabah 
family as moderate and benevolent; under no circum- 
stances do they wish to see a radical-leftist group in 
power. : 

Spokesmen for the “new school,” including a num- 
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Despite friendly relations between Turkey and the Soviet Union, 
“Turkey's basic ties are likely to remain with the West, regardless of the ups 


and downs of Turkish politics.” 


Continuing Trouble in the Turkish Republic 


By Harry N. Howarp 
Member of the Board of Governors, The Middle East Institute 


URKEY’S TIME OF TROUBLES, which extended 
through the decade of the 1960’s, continued 
into the 1970's, sometimes becoming so serious 
in disorder and turmoil as to lead to skepticism con- 
cerning the future of the Republic. There were 
threats both from the extreme left and the extreme 
right in the Turkish political spectrum, and little evi- 
dence, at times, of the kind of political compromise 
evident in mature democratic societies. As was 
pointed out in Dwight J. Simpson’s survey in January, 
1972,1 with the constant threat of “anarchy,” on 
March 12, 1971, the commanders of the Turkish 
armed forces submitted a final memorandum (“ulti- 
matum”?) demanding a “strong and credible govern- 
ment,” which would be able to direct the country and 
its people in sure and certain directions, in the spirit 
of Kemalism. It was alleged that both the govern- 
ment and the Grand National Assembly had driven 
the Turkish people into anarchy, fratricide, and social 
and economic unrest. Unless their suggestions were 
followed immediately, the military were prepared to 
take over political power in Turkey. Prime Minister 
Süleyman Demirel of the Justice party, who had been 
in office since 1965, resigned, and on March 19, 1971, 
Nihat Erim, a professor of international law at the 
University of Ankara and a member of the Republi- 
can People’s party, became Prime Minister in a non- 
party of “national union.” His government was to 
endure until April 17, 1972, when persistent troubles 
forced him to give up the seals of office.” 
Erim was charged with the difficult task of consti- 
tuting a government of “national union,” along the 


1Dwight J. Simpson, “Turkey: A Time of Troubles,” 
Pade History, Vol. 62, No. 365 (January, 1972), pp. 38- 

2 For background see especially C. H, Dodd, Politics and 
Government in Turkey (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California, 1969), 335 pp.; American University, For- 
eign Area Studies, Area Handbook for the Republic of 
Turkey (Washington, D. C.: U. S. G. P. O., 1970), Ch. 14. 

3 Nihat Erim, “The Turkish Experience in the Light of 
Recent Developments,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 26, No. 3 
(Summer, 1972), pp. 145-152. 
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lines advocated and demanded by the military leaders, 
composed of representatives of the major political par- 
ties but free of political and ideological bickering and 
ending the drift toward “anarchy, fratricide and social 
unrest.” The problems were very complicated. The 
Erim government sought to deal with the issue of law 
and order, which was hardly unique to Turkey— 
whatever its peculiar features—by imposing martial 
Jaw in 11 of Turkey’s 67 provinces, including, among 
others, the three major cities of Istanbul (2,247,630), 
Ankara (1,208,791) and Izmir (520,686). While 
disorders continued, by the end of the summer of 1971 
they appeared to have subsided if only for a flickering 
period. 

Prime Minister Erim saw Turkey as being in a 
“rapid phase of developmental change ever since the 
foundation of the Turkish Republic in 1923.” The 
essential and primary features of the period were the 
attainment of modernization, industrialization and so- 
cio-economic development in a mixed economy, with 
public and private participation and management, 
and a pluralistic, democratic political system. In his 
view, there had been no discontinuity in this develop- 
ment, and he believed that the armed forces, imbued 
with the Kemalist spirit both in March, 1971, and in 
the spring of 1972, had acted in the spirit and interest 
of maintaining a democratic political system, not of 
imposing a military dictatorship. In his considered 
judgment, the internal situation had deteriorated so 
badly that a strong executive was necessary to preserve 
the basic rights and freedoms enshrined in the Turkish 
Constitution of 1961. The Erim government stressed 
four basic problems: 1) the application of reforms 
and the principles of Atatiirk; 2) modernization of 
administration and economic structures; 3) steps to 
achieve social justice; and 4) the speedy elimination 
of social unrest and disorder. 

The Erim government submitted proposals to 
broaden participation in political life and for imple- 
mentation of the third five-year plan, to begin in 1973. 
Of special importance was the maximization of the 
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transition period prior to Turkey’s entry and integra- 
tion into the European Economic Community, or 
Gommon Market. One of the fundamental decisions 
was to promote the development of the industrial sec- 
tor of the economy and the transition to the manfac- 
ture of intermediate industrial commodities. In a 
letter of March 18, 1972, Erim called upon the chair- 
men of all Turkish political parties in the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly to examine the new constitutional 
amendments calling for the establishment of State Se- 
curity Courts after the end of martial law in the 11 
affected provinces, the acceleration of the legislative 
process, the introduction of new rules to curb obstruc- 
tion, examination of the state budget in joint sessions 
of the Grand National Assembly (Senate and National 
Assembly), and the elimination of extreme left-wing 
elements from the universities and the state apparatus. 


ERIM RESIGNS 


Erim tendered his resignation to President Cevdet 
Sunay on March 27, 1972, in view of the delays in vot- 
ing his reform program, evidently caused primarily by 
‘the split between right and left elements in the Repub- 
lican People’s party and the bitter controversy be- 
tween that party and martial law commanders, which 
undermined his support in the Grand National Assem- 
bly. At the same time, on March 27, the Turkish 
National Security Council, composed of the President, 
the Prime Minister, five Cabinet members and leaders 


of the Turkish armed forces, called on political leaders. 


to abandon “sterile quarrels” and on the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly to strengthen the executive by grant- 
ing new powers “in order to eliminate all the possibili- 
ties of a fresh crisis and internal disturbances.” 

On April 3, President Sunay proposed “the suspen- 
sion of political discussion and conflicts and all activity 
in the nature of election propaganda.” He also 
urged amendment to the 1961 constitution so that 
necessary steps could be taken and reforms could be 
speedily implemented. In the President’s view, the 
government had to be given the required authority 
until the 1973 general elections, Nevertheless, the 
Democrat party (41 out of 450 in the National Assem- 
bly) moved to censure the Erim government on April 
6, and the Justice party, led by Siileyman Demirel, op- 
posed the enactment of special powers for the execu- 
tive and held that the criticism of the National Assem- 
bly was unjustified, as did the Republican People’s 
party. Erim submitted his final resignation on April 
17, although he agreed to remain in office until after 
the state visit of Soviet President Nikolai V. Podgorny 
during April 12-18. 

President Sunay finally accepted Erim’s resignation 
on the ground that the Prime Minister was “over- 
tired.” On April 29, he asked Suat Hayri Ürgüplü 
to form a Cabinet, which all parties evidently pledged 
to support on May 10. But on May 12 the Justice 


party declared that Turkey needed a government pre- 
pared to take the law-and-order steps to eliminate 
“anarchy” and crush communism at its roots. The 
President rejected the Urgiiplii Cabinet on May 13, 
on the ground that it did not measure up to the memo- 
randum of the military chieftains of March 12, 1971, 
or meet the requirements of Turkey’s troubled internal 
situation—an unprecedent step in Turkey’s political 
life and system. Urgiplii’s primary trouble appeared 
to lie in the left-right split in the Republican People’s 


.party and in the reluctance of members of the Justice 


party to serve in a Cabinet with members of the some- 
what tarnished Democrat party. 

President Sunay then called upon Senator Ferit 
Melen, the Minister of Defense, to form another non- 
party government, and the Senator agreed to do so on 
May 15, 1972, although the new Prime Minister re- 
tained his own personal membership in the Republi- 
can People’s party. His announced primary task was 
to complete all the measures to eliminate anarchy and 
to carry out economic, social and cultural reforms in 
accordance with the request of the armed forces of 
March, 1971. The third Cabinet within the period 
of 16 months, somewhat more conservative in general 
outlook than its immediate predecessors, was an- 
nounced with President Sunay’s approval on May 22, 
1972. Its 25 members included 17 members of the 
ETrim Cabinet, eight members of the Justice party, 
five members of the Republican People’s party, and 
two of the National Republican party. Non-party 
technicians held the important posts of foreign affairs, 
interior and commerce. The composition of the new 
Cabinet, with a program of limited reform, seemed 
to suggest that the military leaders were willing to ac- 
cept more limited reforms favorable to the conserva- 
tive majority, if such reforms promised a return to sta- 
bility and an end of the 16-month deadlock. 


THE MELEN GOVERNMENT 


The Melen program of May 29 called for general 
elections in 1973, but declared it necessary to elim- 
inate anarchy, restore law and order, and fight com- 
munism, the extreme right and separatism. If neces- 
sary, the new Prime Minister indicated that he would 
ask for authority from the Grand National Assembly 
to take further measures and propose constitutional 
amendments. He called for: 1) rapid realization of 
reforms to accelerate economic, social and cultural de- 
velopment; and 2) reforms in the fields of justice, fi- 
nance, public administration, education, agriculture, 
minerals and petroleum, and electoral laws and pro- 
cedures. 

But Melen opposed “revolutionary reforms,” and 
there was little or no reference to nationalization in 
his program. In foreign policy, the Prime Minister 
declared that his government would attach particular 
importance to relations with the European Economic 
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Community and affirmed his belief in the necessity of 
NATO as “the most important factor for peace in 
Europe.” He would improve relations with the 
United States, while pursuing “good neighborly rela- 
tions” with the Soviet Union. He would also oppose 
any aggression against the Turkish community on the 
island of Cyprus. 

The Melen Cabinet received a vote of confidence 
of 262 to 4, with 24 abstentions, on June 5. But one- 
third of the National Assembly took no part in the 
vote, including 68 members of the Justice party and 
51 members of the Republican People’s party. On 
September 3, Prime Minister Melen sounded some- 
thing of an optimistic note, although he indicated that 
new steps were needed to restore peace and stability to 
Turkish political life and that, above all, the aims of 
the memorandum of March 12, 1971, must be 
achieved. While “anarchic incidents” were now a 
thing of the past, in his view, and “peace and security” 
had been restored, this was not sufficient to the needs 
of the country. Political stability could not really be 
restored and survive if the democratic regime in Tur- 
key were not “capable of defending itself.” More- 
over, the Prime Minister insisted on implementation 
of the reforms which both he and Erim had advo- 
cated, since social peace and political stability could 
not be restored without them. The most urgent of the 
reforms, he said, should be realized with the coopera- 
tion of all political parties. 

Meanwhile, there was much instability in the mem- 
bership of the Republican People’s party, which traced 
its origins to the very foundations of the Republic, un- 
der Atatürk. On May 8, 1971, Ismet Inönü, then at 
least 87 years old, who had served as Prime Minister 
and President and was second only to Atatiirk in his 
labors for Turkey, resigned as chairman of the party. 
His resignation followed the action of an extraordinary 
party convention which gave the party’s central direc- 
torate a vote of confidence (709-507) on May 7. A 
left-wing leader, Biilent Ecevit, who had resigned as 
secretary-general in March, 1971, became chairman 
in succession to Ismet Inönü on May 14, 1972.4 Ece- 
vit announced that he would follow a democratic so- 
cialist program which would not open the door for the 
extreme left, but would prevent communism without 
resorting to fanaticism, force or the violation of free- 
dom of thought. A new Republican party (Cumhu- 
riyetct Parti), composed of 18 members who had 
resigned from the Republican People’s party, was an- 
nounced on September 4. 


TERRORISM AND DISORDER 


Despite the lull in the fall and winter of 1971, and 
the assertions of Prime Minister Melen, some acts of 


4 Ismet Inönü resigned from the RPP on November 5, 
1972, when the party withdrew from the Melen government. 


terrorism and disorder continued, although in some- 
what lower key, and the government attempted to 
deal with the problem summarily and without com- 
promise. It may be recalled that 18 persons had been 
condemned to death, 3 sentenced to prison and 3 ac- 
quited in October, 1971. In January, 1972, some 
1,800 intellectuals signed a petition calling for an end 
to the death penalty for political offenses. On Janu- 
ary 24, Istanbul was placed under a 24-hour curfew as 
part of the military campaign against urban terrorists, 
while martial law was extended from time to time for 
two-month periods. On February 21, a trial began in 
Ankara for 227 left-wing extremists and the death 
penalty was asked for 15 leaders of the outlawed Dev- 
Genc. On March 11, the General Staff announced 
the dismissal and detention of 57 officers for under- 
ground activity, including the passing of arms to ter- 
rorist. On March 27, “The People’s Liberation 
Army” kidnapped three foreign radar technicians— 
two British and one Canadian—who were evidently 
murdered on March 30, while a commando police 
force killed the kidnappers. A Turkish DC-9 was hi- 
jacked to Sofia, Bulgaria, on May 3, and the next day, 
General Kemalettin Eken, the chief of the gen- 
darmerie, was wounded in an Ankara ambush. An- 
other hijacking occurred on October 21, when four 
Turkish terrorists seized a plane bound for Sofia, 
threatening to blow up the plane and its passengers 
unless 13 prisoners were released and reforms were 
carried out in Turkey. That the problems involved 
serious considerations was indicated in the announce- 
ment of the Minister of the Interior on May 24 that, 
during March-April, 1972, 432 had been arrested, 
bringing the total number of detentions since the in- 
troduction of martial law to 2,050, with 687 convicted 
and sentenced by martial law courts, 111 still in cus- 
tody, and 807 in the course of being tried. On Octo- 
ber 18, it was announced that a martial law court in 
Ankara had sentenced 13 leaders of the outlawed 
Turkish Labor party, including the chairman, Behice 
Boran, to 15 years in prison. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mrs. Boran was the first woman 
to head a Turkish political party. 


THE TURKISH ECONOMY 


Despite social unrest and disorder, with all the po- 
litical instability they implied, the Turkish economy 
showed signs of continued, if somewhat uneven, de- 
velopment. Definite progress appeared to have been 
made during the first two five year plans (1963-1972), 
although there were some serious problems in agricul- 
ture, industrial development and production, export 
and import policies and balance of payments, and a 
lack of trained managers, technicians and capital. 
Inaugurated in 1963, the overall objective of the 
planned economy was to raise the economic well-being 
of the nation within the limits of social justice and to 
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orient the distribution of the labor force from agricul- 
tural toward industrial services." i 

The first two plans called for an annual investment 
of some 20 per cent and an increase of 7 per cent an- 
nually in the GNP. The overall objective for the en- 
tire period, 1963-1977, also included an annual rate 
of growth of 7 per cent, with an increase in the GNP 
from some £T 52,700,000,000 ($3,513,333,333) to 
£T 144,300,000,000 ($9,620,000,000) in 1977. It 
also calls, among other things, for enough increase in 
the number of skilled workers and high-level scientific 
and technical personnel to meet the requirements of 
domestic industry.° 

Despite significant political and economic problems, 
with some 2,000,000 unemployed and severe inflation, 
the year 1971 looked good and the prospects for 1972 
looked reasonably good. Some 600,000 Turkish 
workers were employed in Europe, primarily in Ger- 
many. Labor remittances, the most important single 
element in the Turkish international balance of ac- 
counts, totaled some $273,000,000 in 1970, and 
reached almost $500,000,000 in 1971 and 1972. 
Those who have returned home provide a pool of 
trained workers for new industrial ventures in Turkey. 
Prime Minister Erim announced on January 1, 1972, 
that the GNP had grown 9.4 per cent during 1971, 24 
per cent higher than the second plan had called for. 
The new budget, approved on February 29, 1972, was 
in the amount of £T 51,968,000,000 or $3,464,533,- 
333. The third five-year plan, under which Turkey 
expected to achieve a greater degree of economic inde- 
pendence, was finally approved by the National As- 
sembly on October 26, by a vote of 193 to 98. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Both Prime Minister Erim and Prime Minister 
Melen (May 29, 1972) reaffirmed their fidelity to 
NATO, and both held to the primacy of the American 
connection within the grand alliance. There was, in- 
deed, no indication of any basic change in Turkey’s 
international position, although there were some very 
fundamental problems. Prime Minister Melen put 





5 See especially First Five Year Development Plan, 1963- 
1967 (Ankara, 1967), Section II, which deals with the 15- 
year period. 

ê See American University, Foreign Area Studies, Area 
Handbook for the Republic of Turkey (Washington, D. C.: 
USGPO, 1969), Ch. 18; Jane Perry Clark Carey and An- 
drew Galbraith Carey, “Turkish Industry and the Five- 
Year Plans,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 25, No. 3 (Summer, 
1971), pp. 337-354, 

” See the masterly treatment of George S. Harris, Troubled 
Alliance: Turkish-American Problems in Historical Perspec- 
tive, 1945-1971 (Stanford, California: Hoover Institution, 
1972), 263 pp.; Parker T. Hart, Special Editor, “America 
and the Middle East,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 401 (May, 1972), pp. 
1-141, especially the articles of Raymond A. Hare, Joseph 
Satterthwaite, Parker T. Hart and Harry N. Howard. 

8 But see Parker T. Hart, “The Vital Importance of the 
Northern Tier,” The Middle East, No. 49 (October, 1972), 
pp. 23-26. 


the matter succinctly in his government program 
when he stated he would seek to improve Turkey’s re- 
lations with the United States and to pursue good 
neighborly relations with the Soviet Union. A sense 
of realism obtained. 

The relationship with the United States had, of 
course, endured since the end of World War II, and 
more especially since the enunciation of the Truman 
Doctrine on March 12, 1947, and the beginnings of 
American assistance to Greece and Turkey. The im- 
portance of the eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East seemed self-evident to American leaders 
in the development of the containment policy relative 
to the U.S.S.R. During the period 1946-1971, the 
United States extended no less than $5,692,400,000 in 
assistance to Turkey, with $2,917,700,000 in military 
and $2,727,700,000 in economic assistance ($1,208,- 
400,000 grant).’ The alliance has continued. Like 
the course of true love, the alliance of states seldom 
runs smoothly. In part the problems were a develop- 
ment of the changed context of world politics, as the 
cold war appeared to wane, and even the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. seemed to move toward a pos- 
sible détente. 

The alliance seemed less vital, perhaps, to both par- 
ties, as the threats which brought it about appeared 
less real or imminent.® In part, too, an alliance be- 
tween advanced societies (the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany), for example, and developing societies like 
Turkey generates obvious problems, and the relation- 
ships between states of this character are seldom 
smooth. It is also true that advances in military tech- 
nology may have altered the significance of the eastern 
Mediterranean in American global calculations, al- 
though there is no evidence that they have rendered 
the southeastern NATO flank obsolete. 

But other problems also served to loosen the ties of 
alliance. Among these was the problem of Cyprus, 
which brought Greece and Turkey, two NATO allies, 
into bitter and continuous controversy. The United 
States was placed in a very difficult position. At the 
heart of the problem was the question of how the 
Greek and Turkish communities on the island could 
live together and what their relations with Greece and 


Turkey should be. The constitution of the Republic 
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“The belief that the restoration of Arab dignity and respect from the 
rest of the world could only come from Arab unity floundered on the intra- 
mural rivalries of the North African leaders, disagreement over boundaries 
which led to the Moroccan-Algerian war of 1963, divergent political per- 
spective and, most tormenting of all, the Arab debacle at Israeli hands in 


June, 1967.” 


Today, this specialist believes, interdependence “should 


place interregional relationships on a firmer, more constructive footing. ... 
In mutual dependence lies the true hope for mutual respect.” 


North Africa and the Power Balance 


By WittiaM H. Lewis 
Middle East and Africa Specialist 


VERY ETHNIG GROUP and tribal society has its 
inherited traditions and quaint conceits. The 
people of the Western world are no exception. 

One of the folkloric beliefs passed along by successive 
generations of Western scholars is the notion that 
Western institutions and values are a driving force in 
the international arena, and that they are gaining 
widespread recognition as well as universal acceptance. 

Underpinning our conceit is the belief that inter- 
national politics is a deadly game in which all nations 
seek to control or influence one another’s decision- 
making processes. The dominant players are the so- 
called advanced or developed nations; the objects of 
the competition are less-developed counterparts— 
often rich in resources, sometimes occupying positions 
of significant strategic location, not infrequently tied 
by recent colonial history to the West. 

What keeps the competition for preeminent position 
or influence within manageable bounds is the existence 
of certain clearly defined rules of engagement. Tra- 
ditionally these have included agreed spheres of in- 
fluence, accepted balances of regional power and, 
where necessary, self-denying ordinances. The ulti- 
mate purpose of such arrangements has been to avoid 
carrying rivalry to the point of self-destroying conflict 
among the developed countries. 

North Africa (in Arabic: Maghreb es-Aksa) would 
appear to substantiate our notions about international 
affairs. Until recently an area of French and Italian 
colonial dominion, it has long been an international 
stage across which have poured countless marauding 
tribes and conquering civilizations. As a result, the 
more than 30,000,000 people who populate North 
Africa mirror a rich array of cultures and historical 
forces, ranging from Arab and Turkish influences to 
more contemporaneous layerings. 

The lengthy chronicle of conquest has led some 


Western specialists to regard the Maghreb as an ob- 
ject akin to an empty vessel into which all manner of 
foreign values have been and continue to be poured. 
The image painted of the average Maghrebian is one 
of passivity. What complexity exists is explained by 
Western specialists as the product of the competition 
between traditional culture (Arab-Islamic) and West- 
ern values. 

In social-cultural terms, the Western view repre- 
sents an adaptation of the celebrated gemeinshaft 
gesselschaft theory. At its core is the belief that all 
societies are undergoing a process of continuous 
change from small, organic, status-oriented communi- 
ties to large, bureaucratic, industrialized entities. At 
one end of the spectrum is the extended family and 
the tribe; at the opposite extreme is the highly com- 
plex, technologically developed nation-state. 

This process, characterized as modernization, is 
held to be intrusive, almost universal in application. 
It is part of an inescapable process. Thus, it is in 
events that thy tribe shall forever wander, finding in 
the shade of each tree a seeming haven till it be 
shown that as the sun moves, the shadow moves, 
leaving thee unsheltered. 

What the average Western scholar frequently 
ignores is the sense of pride that most North Africans 
retain with respect to their history, culture and tra- 
ditions, In the case of tiny Tunisia, for example, the 
memory of three centuries of Hafsid rule still obtains. 
Its late medieval culture included the Almohade im- 
print, which extended throughout much of North 
Africa. By blending it with Ottoman influence in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Tunisia evolved 
her own distinctive system of government and bureau- 
cracy long before the impress of French civilization 
toward the latter decades of the nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless, French colonial rule, beginning in 


Algeria in the 1830’s, and subsequently extending to 
Morocco and Tunisia, did leave its mark. Gallic 
educational values, financial systems and business 
practices continue to influence large numbers of North 
Africans. Similarly, it is to France that the educated 
Maghrebian looks for his literature, technical training 
and cultural gratification. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, the basic stratum of North African society pre- 
fers to look to indigenous resources for answers to its 
daily problems and for its guidelines to the future. 


THE POLITICAL-MILITARY DIMENSION 


North Africa, since World War II, has passed 
through three well-defined stages—the nationalist, the 
multi-polar and the “consociational.” Each has been 
hallmarked by the elimination of all vestiges of colonial 
rule, the diversification of external influences, and the 
growth of self-confidence on the part of North Africans 
with respect to their rightful role in the world at large. 

From the perspective of the Maghrebian, the past 
20 years have been filled with hope, promise, fulfill- 
ment and frustration. The struggle for independence 
represented a heroic period, in which the Istiqlal party 
of Morocco, the Neo-Destour party of Morocco, and 
Algeria’s National Liberation Front served as the 
vanguard of the struggle. With independence, how- 
ever, new realities and challenges had to be met— 
most particularly, how to order national priorities and 
who should assume the mantle of leadership. 

Frustration was bound to succeed exultation. In 
Morocco, political parties fell to quarrelling over the 
division of power, and the death of the greatly revered 
King Mohammed V in 1961 proved particularly un- 
settling. In Algeria, the liberation leaders brought 
the country to the verge of civil war, a crisis that 
aborted with the deposition of the eccentric Ahmed 
Ben Bella by his Minister of Defense, Houari Boume- 
dienne, in June, 1965. Only in Tunisia and Libya 
did the process of transition to independence prove to 
be tranquil, in large part because of the roles played 
by Habib Bourguiba and King Idris. Each proved a 
singular leader, with the personal qualities needed to 
meet the pressures and difficulties that political inde- 
pendence posed for their countries. 

Whatever the episodic crisis of the moment, one 
process proved ineluctable. Colonial influence di- 
minished each year. The prime indicators were: (a) 
the reduction in the number of European “settlers” 
to be found in the rich agricultural zones .of the 
Maghrebian states; (b) the growing extension of gov- 
ernment in what might be described as para-statal 
operations; and (c) the inexorable process of ‘“de- 
basement” that occurred in the military sphere. 

The latter process is particularly instructive. Long 
before the thaw in the cold war, most North African 
leaders determined that their soil should not serve as 
a geographical extension of Western strategic plans 
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vis-à-vis the Communist nations. As a result, Western 
base complexes underwent a process of closure, thus 
testifying to the independence of North Africa. Be- 
ginning with the installations operated by the Ameri- 
can Strategic Air Command in Morocco (1959), 
bases were evacuated in Tunisia, particularly at 
Bizerte, and Algeria, most notably at Mers-el-Kebier. 
The decision of the military Revolutionary Command 
Council which toppled King Idris from power in 
September, 1969, to request the removal of the United 
States and British military presence was honored by 
the latter the following year, bringing to an end the 
last major Western military bases in North Africa. 

Thus, by mid-1972, the only vestige of the Western 
military presence was to be found in Morocco, where 
the United States maintained a small communications 
complex in the area around Kenitra (formerly Port 
Lyautey). For purposes of analysis, however, North 
Africa had lost its erstwhile significance as a Western 
military sanctuary in a bipolar world. 


THE EMOTIONAL DIMENSION 


Paradoxically, as the pace of decolonization acceler- 
ated in the 1960’s, the emotional climate with regard 
to the West tended to deteriorate. Frustration piled 
on frustration. The belief that the restoration of 
Arab dignity and respect from the rest of the world 
could only come from Arab unity floundered on the 
intramural rivalries of the North African leaders, 
disagreement over boundaries which led to the Mo- 
roccan-Algerian war of 1963, divergent political per- 
spectives, and, most tormenting of all, the Arab 
debacle at Israeli hands in June, 1967. The latter 
melancholy chapter led a number of Arab states to 
break diplomatic relations with the United States, 
commonly believed to be Israel’s principal protector 
and benefactor. 

The ostensible corollary to Arab unity has been 
neutrality in cold war matters, including nonalign- 
ment with the “great powers.” Libya, in particular, 
has been vocal in her expressions of resentment over 
United States policy towards the Palestine question; 
she has balanced this with suspicion concerning Soviet 
objectives in the Arab world. Put bluntly, in the 
view of Colonel Qadhafi and his Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council colleagues, the “great powers” are im- 
perialist self-seekers interested only in using the weak 
and divided Arabs for their own nationalist ends. 
Hence, the best defense is to keep these powers at 
arms’ length, to strive to close the gap on Arab unity, 
and to multilateralize dependence on the non-Arab 
world. 

This is not an isolated view of non-Arab nations 
shared merely by a small coterie of Libyan rulers. A 
basic mistrust of “great power” objectives and inten- 
tions pervades much of North Africa, together with 
the belief that the powers continue to pursue hege- 
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monistic goals through devious means. As a result, 
an ingrown reserve exists when possibilities of mutual 
accommodation are scouted, including proposals for 
common initiatives—political, diplomatic or economic. 

Probably no recent action underlined the depth of 
local sentiment more clearly than the affirmative reac- 
tion that greeted the fedayeen attack upon the Israeli 
participants in the Olympics at Munich. Not only 
was the West German government excoriated for its 
efforts to subdue the Arab attackers, but, upon the 
release of the latter, they were greeted as larger than 
life heroes in Libya. This popular sentiment was 
shared by others in the Maghreb. Significantly, the 
Arab nations have formed a common front in efforts 
to frustrate the American-sponsored initiative within 
the United Nations to develop an effective program 
against international terrorism. 


AN ALTERED POWER BALANCE 


At a different level of reality, a profound change 
has begun to take place in the Maghreb’s relations 
with the “powers.” Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the 
balance point has begun to move toward greater equi- 
librium. l 

The factors and forces producing this shift are di- 
verse and thus difficult to draw together into a precise 
analytical construct. Clearly, the end of the period of 
cold war confrontation—hallmarked by SALT, the 
initiation of discussions on European security and 
balanced force reduction, and recent United States- 
Soviet trade agreements—has ushered in an optimistic 
feeling that change is possible in a tension-filled inter- 
national community. Equally providential might be 
the termination of hostilities in Southeast Asia through 
interlocking cease-fire arrangements. 

Of particular significance has been the virtual dis- 
appearance of the post-World War II bipolar pattern 
of relationships. As a result, Soviet hegemony over 
the Communist world has been breached, probably 
irrevocably. Despite the Soviet use of troops to re- 
press the peoples of East Germany, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, the desire for independence grows 
among Communist nations. 

During the same period, American influence over 
non-Communist nations has also declined appreciably. 
This eclipse reflects, in part at least, the end of Soviet 
Communist world hegemony; but it also results from 
the resurgence of West Europe, Japan, and a number 
of other states. The European Community members, 
for example, now command a total gross national 
product nearly equal to that of the United States 
while Japan, with about half our population, has a 
total wealth which is one-fourth that of the United 
States. Moreover, the Japanese economy is growing 
more rapidly than our own. 

These fundamental alterations in the balance of 
- power have opened new opportunities for the North 


African states to solidify their independence and to 
assert themselves on the international stage. 


DIPLOMATIC INITIATIVES 


Within the past year, an active path of diplomacy 
has been followed by each of the North African states. 
Morocco has hosted a special summit meeting of the 
Organization for African Unity in an effort to further 
continent-wide solidarity. In addition, the Moroccan- 
Algerian border problem was quietly resolved in mid- 
1972. For her part, Libya has formed a confederation 
with her neighbor, Egypt, and hopes to fashion a for- 
mal political union by September, 1973. Syria also 
is a member of the confederation. 

Algeria has not been found wanting with respect 
to political and economic initiatives. Having celc- 
brated the tenth anniversary of independence on July 
5, 1972, the Boumedienne regime demonstrated that 
its revolutionary fervor had not waned by continuing 
to assist liberation movements in southern Africa, 
bolstering ties with Cuba, and lending support for the 
“forces of revolution” in South Vietnam. Although 
she has pushed for closer Maghrebian links, Algeria’s 
radical image has produced circumspection on the 
part of the more conservative leaders of Morocco and 
Tunisia, King Hassan and President Habib Bour- 
guiba. However, increased attention is being devoted 
to the creation of a “Greater Economic Maghreb,” 
one which could attract the attachment of Mauri- 
tania and, conceivably, Libya. 

Noteworthy among recent Maghrebian diplomatic 
undertakings was the April 8, 1972, call by the Al- 
gerian Foreign Minister for a Mediterranean Security 
Conference of non-bloc littoral states. The publicly 
stated purpose of the conference is to remove regional 
tensions which are attributed by the government of 
Algeria to the presence of the Soviet and the United 
States fleets. Yugoslavia has backed this call. How- 
ever, the question of participation remains to be re- 
solved, with Yugoslavia wishing. to confine the partici- 
pants to “nonaligned’states, while Algeria would 
include Albania, France and Spain. Both, on the 
other hand, have insisted that the proposed meeting 
is an essential precondition for a nonaligned Mediter- 
ranean state voice in the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) which might over- 
look regional interests without Mediterranean state 
participation. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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On the Middle East 


THE PERSIAN GULF, IRAN’S ROLE. By Rov- 
HOLLAH K. Ramazanı. (Charlottesville, Va.: 
University Press of Virginia, 1972. 157 pages, bib- 
liography and index, $7.50.) 


According to Rouhollah Ramazani, “the British 
departure from the territories and waters of the 
vast strategic area east of Suez [in 1971] after more 
than a century of supremacy has presented the in- 
ternational system with the challenge of a new zone 
of simmering conflicts gripping numerous old and 
new, small and middle, great and super powers in 
the Persian Gulf.” 

Because the Persian Gulf area contains almost 
two-thirds of the non-Communist world’s proved 
oil resources, increasing Western dependence on this 
area is a political and economic fact for the near 
future. With the withdrawal of the British, United 
States naval strategy has dictated increased United 
States pressure in the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf to counteract the growing Russian strength in 
the East African-Indian Ocean region. Ramazani 
believes that “the gap between the rhetoric of the 
[present] Soviet-American hands-off policy and the 
reality of Soviet-American rivalry will probably 
widen in the near future, largely because both super- 
powers, in fact, perceive their interests in the Per- 
sian Gulf to be too important to allow them to 
pursue a policy of complete noninvolvement.” 

At the same time the Persian Gulf states are in- 
volved in their own internal and externa! problems 
in the new political situation created by British with- 
drawal. Iran is the most powerful of these states, 
a leading producer of oil, with close ties to the 
United States and geographical proximity to the 
U.S.S.R. The future of the Gulf region is closely 
tied to the role Iran plays and wishes to play in 
the future. Iran has believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that the Persian Gulf has been an Iranian Sea for 
centuries and she has controlled large areas abutting 
the Persian Gulf whenever she had the necessary 
power. While British power dominated the region 
in the last few hundred years, Iranian influence was 
at a particularly low ebb and she was beset by con- 
stant internal problems. Now, with the emergence 
of Mohammed Riza Shah Pahlavi as a strong figure 
and with a stable domestic situation, Iran is inter- 
ested in regaining her former eminent position 
among the Gulf states. 

Professor Ramazani feels that once again, as in 
the days of Darius the Great, Iran is prepared to 


play an active role in Gulf politics, Iran has taken 
an unprecedented intcrest in the world arena with 
the Gulf region perceived as “the most sensitive 
area” of Iran’s new foreign policy. Should Iran’s 
future policies tend to be accommodative to the 
other states in the region, “Iran might finally realize 
its historic national aspirations within a framework 
of adjustment with Arab nationalist goals.... The 
semblance of ‘pluralistic’ regional order might de- 
velop on the basis of the two principles presently 
guiding Iran’s role in the Persian Gulf; reliance on 
[feudal] power for maintaining security [at home] 
and recognition of Iran’s special responsibility be- 
cause of its leading power position.” Future Amer- 
ican policies in the region will be a prime force in 
shaping the future development of Iran. 

Ramazani is a Middle Eastern scholar of repute. 
His present work is a well-written analysis of the 
past, present and future of Iran as the strong mem- 
ber of the Persian Gulf countries, and of her role 
in the larger world political domain. 


THE SUPERPOWERS AND THE MIDDLE 


EAST. By Tarun Cuanpra Bose. 
Asia Publishing House, Inc., 1972. 
pendices and index, $6.50.) 


(New York: 
208 pages, ap- 


The events of the last several months in the Mid- 
dle East indicate a quickening of the pace of events 
towards a resumption of large-scale armed conflict. 
Tarun Bose feels that “this region . . . has been the 
scene of turmoil and violence since the creation 
of Isracl in 1948. The establishment of the Jewish 
state resulted in an immediate conflict between it 
and the Arab states—a conflict that has been raging 
for over two decades, The involvement of the two 
superpowers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—in the region has made the matter more 
complicated.” Bose describes the history of the 
Middle East since 1945 and tries to show why the 
United States and Russia feel it necessary to be 
involved in the region. 

Prior to 1945, United States contact with the 
Middle East was limited largely to some penetration 
by American oil companies. With the decline first 
of British influence and then of French influence 
after World War II, it “fell to the United States to 
step into the breach to prevent the influx of com- 
munism. ... Since the Truman Doctrine was enun- 
ciated in 1947, the United States set as its major 
task in the Middle East the blocking of the expan- 
sion of Soviet power into that area and the preven- 
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tion of Soviet dominance or control over one or 
more states in the Middle East.” 

Bose shows the involvement of the United States 
and Russia with the countries of the Middle East 
and describes how they have avoided a major con- 
frontation with each other. He believes that the 
Russians have interests they will go far to support, 
but does not believe they will stoke up a war in 
a situation they cannot fully control. In terms of 
location, resources and possible influence on world 
politics, the Arab states are more important to the 
United States than Israel; therefore the United 
States must try to keep the Middle East from Com- 
munist control by maintaining friendly relations 


with the Arab states while continuing its commit- ` 


ment to Israel. He argues that the Russians believe 
that a change in the balance of power in the Mid- 
dle East can have far-reaching repercussions. 

It is Bose’s opinion that a “lasting peace in the 
Middle East is not likely to be achieved without a 
fundamental understanding between the two super- 
powers—an understanding that would ban the sup- 
ply of armaments to both the contestants; remove 
the area from the grip of the Cold War... ; finally 
impress upon both Arabs and Israelis that some 
mutual concessions must be made and risks taken. 

. otherwise the situation is likely to deteri- 
orate....” In the fall of 1972, these words appear 
to be all too true. 

The author has documented a most important 
period of Middle East history. It is to be regretted 
that his work was written before the Soviet egress 
from Egypt in early 1972; his observations about 
that event would be worth reading. 


JORDAN: A STUDY IN POLITICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT (1921-1965). By Naseer H. Arun. 
(The Hague, Netherlands: Martinus Nyhoff, 1972. 
206 pages, bibliography and index, 34 Guilders.) 


The author believes that “this book provides a 
historical perspective to the critical issues which may 
determine the present struggle not only in Jordan 
but in the entire area of the Middle East.” He de- 
tails the history of Jordan, using original Arab 
sources in many cases. Jordan was created in chaos 
out of a combination of a British strategic interest 
and the desire of an itinerant Arab warrior, Abdul- 
lah, for a throne. Since 1921, Jordan has had a 
troubled existence. Although she has been estab- 
lished as a state she has not become a nation. She 
has never been able to develop a consensus as “to 
the legitimate means and ends of political action.” 
The nation is still attempting, with numerous in- 
ternal and external difficulties, to find stability. 

This is a detailed and well-documented study of 
a troubled country whose very existence has been 


threatened constantly by the turmoil of the Middle 
Eastern political cauldron. 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. By ABDULLAH 


SCHLEIFER. (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1972. 247 pages, $7.50.) 


In June, 1967, Israeli troops completed the con- 
quest of Jerusalem; Israel has since controlled the 
entire city. This is a most important point of differ- 
ence between Israel and her Arab enemies. Both 
sides in the Middle East conflict have strong ties 
with the ancient city, and an eventual solution to 
the conflict must consider the future of Jerusalem 
as an important consideration in any lasting peace 
settlement. 

Schleifer was present in Jerusalem at the latest 
conquest of the city. He writes sympathetically of 
the history of the city and its people and of the 
problems that must be faced by all concerned. 


MAPAI IN ISRAEL. By PETER Y. Meppinc. (New 


York: Cambridge University Press, 1972. 326 
pages, bibliography and index, $16.50.) 


The Mapai party led the struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Israel and governed the country from 
1948 to 1969 when it gave up an independent iden- 
tity to become a major partner in the Israeli Labor 
party. Medding’s carefully written study of the 
party is the history of Israeli politics and govern- 
ment during this period. 


IRAN. By Yanya ArmajaAni. (Englewood Cliffs: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. 182 pages and index, 
$6.95.) 


The history of Iran is long and troubled, dating 
back to the Persian empire of Cyrus the Great. 
Even in recent times, her path has not been smooth. 
The present ruler, Mohammed Riza Shah Pahlavi, 
was crowned in 1967, twenty-six years after he took 
the oath of office in 1941, as crisis followed crisis. 
Iran and her ruler have continued to exist, and 
recently celebrated the 2,500th anniversary of the 
founding of the Persian Empire. Armajani writes 
of the ancient land and the contemporary country 
which once again seeks a position of leadership in 
the world. 


THE DISINHERITED, JOURNAL OF A PALES- 


TINIAN EXILE. By Fawaz Turki. (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972. 156 pages, $5.95.) 
Fawaz Turki writes movingly of his life as a 
Palestinian refugee in the Lebanese exile camps. 
Furki managed to complete his education in En- 


gland and has become a teacher and writer. 
Í O.E.S. 


EGYPT AND THE SOVIET EXODUS 
(Continued from page 16) 


Reactions in the army seemed to be positive but 
not wholly uniform. By mid-October, it appeared 
that some junior officers, while certainly not pro- 
Soviet, doubted the wisdom of rejecting Soviet tech- 
nical expertise. On October 12, a young army captain 
led a group of three tanks through the center of Cairo 
to a mosque in which he delivered a “sermon” critical 
of Sadat’s decision. 

In the Arab world at large, reactions varied de- 
pending on the ideological and political preferences 
of the groups and individuals in question. The con- 
servatives and moderates (and this included also King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia and King Hussein of Jordan) 
were pleased with the decision. The leaders of the 
revolutionary states did not respond uniformly. Col- 
onel Qadhafi of Libya not only remained loyal to 
Sadat but went so far as to press for a complete union 
between Libya and Egypt, which was duly pledged on 
August 2 in the bipartite Benghazi Declaration. But 
Syria’s Assad was embarrassed in view of his recent 
arms deals with Moscow. And Iraq’s Hassan al-Bakr 
remained silent, while forging closer links with Mos- 
cow. 

The third group—the Arab Left, including the 
Communists and the Popular Front for Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP)—remained critical of Sadat’s policy. 
So were certain intellectuals of a broadly progressive 
orientation? The non-Communist critics adopted a 
negative attitude toward Sadat’s decision for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (a) it weakened Egypt militarily and 
left her “naked” in the face of Israel’s preponderance; 
(b) by removing Soviet support, Egypt lost a “sanc- 
tion” (1e., a lever of pressure) against the United 
States; (c) the decision, even if substantively correct, 
was tactically premature: “You don’t quit the job 
before securing a new one first” (i.e., before obtaining 
adequate guarantees of support from Washington) ; 
(d) the decision was poorly timed, considering that 
before the November, 1972, elections United States 
policy would be dormant or paralyzed; (e) it was an 
illusion to count on the United States and the West 
in general in view of their close ties with Israel and 
Zionism." 

Somewhere between the praise and the scolding one 
could discern a third, mediating, trend which aimed 
at reconciliation of differences between Cairo and 
Moscow. On the official level, we find in this group 
President Assad of Syria, and on the unofficial level, 
men like Kamal Jumblat of Lebanon and Abdur 


16 For a typical stand, see Clovis Maksoud in An-Nahar 
(Beirut), July 19, 1972. 

17 The quoted expressions are those of Clovis Maksoud. 

18 The New York Times, July 21, 1972. 
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Rahman Sharkawi, editor of Rose al-Yussef of Cairo. 
It is likely that Premier Aziz Sidky of Egypt and Gen- 
eral Ahmed Ismail, Chief of Army Intelligence, also 
shared this view. The mediating trend began to 
emerge to the fore by October, and there were signs 
that Sadat, though with reservations, was allowing 
conciliatory policies to be initiated. 


AMERICAN REACTIONS 


The news of the ouster of the Russians was first 
received in Washington with interest mixed with 
scepticism. United States Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird expressed doubts as to the scope of the Soviet 
withdrawal from Egypt.48 For nearly three weeks, 
there was no official reaction from the United States 
Department of State, although there was no attempt 
to conceal satisfaction with the turn of events in 
Egypt. It was only on August 11 that Secretary of 
State Rogers spoke on this subject at a press confer- 
ence. The gist of Rogers’ remarks was that it would 
be improper for the United States government to 
comment on what was essentially an internal matter 
for Egypt. This cautious and noncommittal attitude 
no doubt reflected the belief that any interference in 
this Soviet-Egyptian affair and, especially, any overt 
expression of approval might only complicate Pres- 
ident Sadat’s already difficult position while bringing 
no benefit to the United States. It was clearly in 
Sadat’s interest to affirm what had undoubtedly been 
the truth, namely, that the decision was his own, 
neither inspired nor dictated by foreign quarters. 
Hence the official American reticence. 

This hands-off attitude, however, could not be 
regarded in the long run as a substitute for a purpose- 
ful policy. Such a policy would have to determine 
whether a leader like Sadat was desirable at this 
historical juncture in Egypt, and whether an alterna- 
tive to him would not open a Pandora’s box of new 
woes for Egypt and the world at large. Should the 
verdict on Sadat’s desirability be positive, it would 
call for action aiming at the solution of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict in a way that would not undermine 
his position while remaining consistent with the prin- 
ciples propounded by the United States since the June 
war of 1967. 

While this American policy awaited clarification— 
more likely to be obtained after the November elec- 
tions—Egypt did not remain at a standstill. In mid- 


-October, on Sadat’s instructions, Premier Aziz Sidk 
’ 3 y 


made a trip to Moscow. The first Soviet-Egyptian 
communiqué at the end of the visit spoke of the con- 
tinuity of friendship between the two countries and 
stipulated further arms aid to Egypt “to the best of 
[Soviet] ability’—a vague phrase permitting varying 
interpretations. No mention was made of the return 
of Soviet advisers, and it was doubtful whether such 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ISRAEL 
(Continued from page 4) 


funds allocated for the purchase of Phantoms, Sky- 
hawks, tanks, armored cars, and electronic equipment 
from abroad are sacrosanct.”® If no important bud- 
get savings can be achieved through a reduction of 
defense expenditures, then the obvious alternative 
steps would be a freeze on wages, a cutback on the 
present high volume of imported consumers goods, a 
governmental insistence on sharply increased labor 
productivity, and higher personal income taxes in- 
tended to reduce purchasing power and dampen in- 
flation. Such steps would entail the gravest political 
risks, however, and it is therefore unrealistic to ex- 
pect the Meir government to act vigorously along 
these lines, especially in view of the fact that the 
Israeli general elections are scheduled for November, 
1973. 

The magnitude of the risks involved in proclaiming 
a stern economic policy were sharply pointed out to 
the Meir government in late 1971 by Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon, the secretary-general of Histradut, the 
labor organization to which nearly 75 per cent of the 
Israeli labor force belong. Ben-Aharon expressed ex- 
treme displeasure with widespread poverty and poor 
living conditions in Israel, and called upon the gov- 
ernment to embark immediately upon greatly ex- 
panded housing, schooling and job training programs. 
Within six months after calling for an expanded 
social service expenditure, Ben-Aharon resigned from 
his leadership post in Histradut, charging the Meir 
government with unwarranted interference in a 
labor dispute in the economically important canning 
industry. He has since returned to the secretary-gen- 
eral’s post where he continues his sharp struggle 
against the government on behalf of most of the 
Israeli labor force. 


THE SUCCESSION 


Although the need for reforms in the Israeli econ- 
omy is grave, it does not compare in importance to the 
seriousness of the problem of finding a successor to 
Prime Minister Golda Meir. Mrs. Meir is now 75, 
and although she remains in good health she has indi- 
cated several times her willingness and desire to step 
down from the Prime Minister’s post after her term 
expires in November, 1973. The political scramble 
among would-be successors to Mrs. Meir is on in full 
force. ‘Two avowed contenders are Defense Minister 
General Moshe Dayan, who is 58, and Deputy Prime 
Minister General Yigal Allon, who is 55. These two 
rivals are at odds on most questions, particularly se- 
curity matters and Arab affairs. General Dayan, a 
flamboyant, charismatic figure, has taken a very hard 


? The Jerusalem Post, October 11, 1971. 


line on the crucial matter of the occupied Arab terri- 
tories, and has made known his view that the present 
borders of Israel, with only a few very minor adjust- 
ments, should be permanent. General Allon is some- 
what more conciliatory on this point, but his counter- 
suggestions on the subject of Israel’s future borders 
suffer from vagueness and a lack of concrete details. 

The quarrels of these two men extend widely over 
the whole spectrum of Israeli politics. For instance, 
following the Munich tragedy, Dayan and Allon 
openly blamed each other for the failure of security 
arrangements to protect Israel’s Olympic team. A 
basic question regarding both men is whether either is 
of the stature required for Israel’s highest political of- 
fice. Dayan is a self-centered man with an abrasive 
personality. He is known to be impatient with sub- 
ordinates, and has an intense dislike for the adminis- 
trative details of public office. Allon is a scholarly, 
introspective man who is relatively colorless, especially 
when compared to Dayan. Allon is also widely sus- 
pected to be too “dove-ish” with regard to Israel’s 
security. 

In light of these factors, other possible candidates to 
succeed Mrs. Meir are Foreign Minister Abba Eban, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry and former Chief 
of the General Staff, General Haim Bar-Lev, and the 
perennial candidate and ex-protegé of Israeli elder 
statesman David Ben-Gurion, the Minister of Trans- 
port, Shimon Peres. However, none of these men 
commands the support among the electorate necessary 
for a serious candidacy. If one of them were to be- 
come Prime Minister it would probably be because of 
an irreconcilable division in the electorate on the can- 
didacies of the major contenders. 

Mrs. Meir probably prefers Finance Minister Pin- 
has Sapir as her successor. Sapir is 66 and is rela- 
tively colorless, although at the same time he is very 
able and functions as a potent behind-the-scenes fig- 
ure in the Meir Cabinet. He has said on several occa- 
sions that he does not aspire to be Prime Minister, but 
most observers feel he could be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept the post. Mrs. Meir has great confidence in 
Sapir, and may call the elections earlier than the 
scheduled November, 1973, date in order to aid his 
candidacy. 

. These are the notes struck by observers of Israel as 
the country enters her silver anniversary year: Israel 
is militarily strong behind easily defensible borders, 
but permanent peace remains beyond her grasp. Her 
economy is flourishing, even booming, but her labor 
force is badly disaffected. Her relationships with the 
United States are on the eve of great stress and strain; 
the Nixon administration appears ready to begin pres- 
suring Israel to withdraw from the occupied Arab ter- 
ritories. The road ahead for Israel is obviously per- 
ilous, and her leaders will require great skill, courage 
and good luck to traverse it successfully. 








BLACK SEPTEMBER 
(Continued from page 8) 


in a firefight between guerrillas and King Hussein’s 
army. Probably the best known leader of the group, 
however, was Fuad Shemali, a Lebanese who planned 
some of the group’s first operations before he died of 
cancer in August, 1972. Shemali was held in high 
esteem by Israeli intelligence and is believed to have 
left posthumous instructions to his followers which 
directed them to concentrate on a campaign of 
kidnaping notable Israelis such as scholars, scientists 
and athletes. Mohammed Yusuf Najjar, alias Abu 
Yusuf, who was once a top intelligence officer of 
Fatah, is believed to be Black September’s new leader. 

The Black September personnel probably received 
its tactical training in Jordan during the 1970’s before 
King Hussein’s crackdown. 
probably established connections with other terrorist 
groups who also availed themselves of summer train- 
ing sessions at commando bases in Jordan, where they 
attended lectures on such useful guerrilla skills as the 
care and handling of nitroglycerin and plastic ex- 
plosives which are used to booby trap items such as 
letters and packages. Among the groups suspected 
of receiving training at Palestinian camps are the 
United States Weathermen, the Irish Republican 
Army, Turkey’s Dev Genc group and possibly some 
members of Nicaragua’s Tandanista guerrilla move- 
ment. 

Additional evidence of an international exchange 
of ideas and pooling of weapons and information 
among terrorist groups emerges from an event which 
happened in May, 1972. At the time, three members 
of Japan’s United Red Army Group, hired by the 
PFLP, took weapons out of suitcases and opened fire 
in the Tel Aviv airport, killing 26 persons and wound- 
ing 80. It is also interesting that the Black September 
terrorists at Munich demanded the release of the 
leaders of a group of German insurgents who had 
robbed at least eight banks, bombed American army 
posts and killed three German policemen.?° 

Black September’s operations have been remarkably 
successful in causing the world community to focus 
its attention on the plight of the Arab refugee, but 
they have failed to shatter the resolve of the Israeli 
people whose defense forces will undoubtedly continue 


10 Information on the Black September group has been 
assembled from the following sources: “Terror at the Olym- 
pics,’ Newsweek, September 18, 1972, pp. 24-34; “Black 
September’s Ruthless Few,” Time, September 18, 1972, p. 
33; “Arab Terrorism—Outraged World Seeks An Answer,” 
U. S. News and World Report, September 18, 1972, pp. 16- 
18 and selected articles from The New York Times and 
Christian Science Monitor which appeared between Sep- 
tember 7, 1972, and September 22, 1972. 

11 “Arab Terrorism—Outraged World Seeks An Answer,” 
U. S. News and World Report, September 18, 1972, p. 17. 


At this time the group - 
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their policy of armed retaliation, Therefore, a solu- 
tion to the plight of the Arab refugee is imperative 
unless the international community is willing to live 
with a cycle of terrorism and counter-terror. Un- 
fortunately, a quick solution which is acceptable to all 
the parties involved probably cannot be devised. Per- 
haps the only possible permanent solution will grow 
out of the evolutionary process of education and 
technological change that will eventually attract 
Palestinian young people to pursuits other than armed 
insurgency. Meanwhile, the Black September group 
and other terrorists must prepare themselves to face 
the inevitable specter of death, as the civilized world 
prepares to counter their tactics of terror. However, 
in a world of forged passports and international mo- 
bility, “it is simply impossible to prevent a man from 
going into the street with a machine gun and killing 
a lot of innocent bystanders if he is a fanatic and 
unconcerned about his own life.” 


IRAQ AND THE 
PERSIAN GULF REGION 


(Continued from page 25) 


ber of deputies in the Kuwaiti Assembly, argue that the 
nation should aspire to a much more activist leader- 
ship role in the Arab world. Demonstrating great 
concern for the “Arabism” of the Gulf,'® they have 
adopted an openly anti-Iranian position, and have 
vowed to fight “Iranian imperialism” in various ways. 
Iranian occupation of the three Persian Gulf islands 
has had a traumatic impact on Kuwaiti politics, and 
as a result the “new school” of thought is, at least for 
the present, apparently dominating policy. 

Shortly after the occupation of Abu Musa and the 
two Tumbs, the Kuwaiti National Assembly urged the 
government to break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain and Iran, The Assembly also recommended 
that Kuwait use her oil wealth to pressure Britain into 
changing her “anti-Arab” policies. It described as 
“wise and decisive” Libya’s nationalization of the Brit- 
ish Petroleum Company. Although generally aligning 
the nation behind the Iraqi position, the Kuwaiti 
Cabinet did not go so far as to sever relations with 
Britain and Iran. 

In May, 1972, talks were held between Kuwaiti 
Foreign Minister Sabah Ahmad al-Jaber and his Iraqi 
counterpart, Murtada Hadithi al-Takriti. In a joint 
communiqué, there was a reaffirmation of the stand 
that the islands must be considered part of the Arab 
homeland. 

Shortly before the nationalization of the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Company, the Kuwaiti Minister of Finance 
and Oil pledged that his government would stand by 
the side of Iraq in the latter’s struggle with the oil 


18 Arabs refer to the Persian Gulf as the “Arab Gulf.” 
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companies. He stated that foreign oil companies op- 
erating in Kuwait would not be allowed to increase 
production “at the expense of Iraq’s legitimate 
rights.” 

Notwithstanding these developments, Kuwait still 
feels that she has an independent role to play in the 
Gulf area. Unlike Iran, she is an Arab country, but 
not so leftist or so ambitious as Iraq. This, coupled 
with her great revenue from oil wealth, makes Kuwait 
an attractive source of aid for the traditionalistic 
U.A.E. For example, Kuwait has been extending aid 
to the United Arab Emirates for schools and hospitals, 
and the leaders of the federation have indicated that 
they would like this aid to continue.”° 


A PATTERN OF ALIGNMENTS 


Of all the Arab nations in the general region, the 
one most outspoken in its dedication to fomenting 
revolution in the traditionalist states of the area is 
the Republic of Southern Yemen. This nation has 
demonstrated its extremist orientation on many occa- 
sions. For example, when the General Assembly 
voted to admit the United Arab Emirates to the U.N., 
Southern Yemen voted against the admission of what 
it called a “fake” state.’ When the Arab League de- 
cided to admit the U.A.E., the only opposition to the 
new member came from Southern Yemen, which had 
also opposed the membership of Bahrain, Qatar, and 
Oman. j 

Typical of the stand taken by Southern Yemen was 
a statement made by Ali Nasser Mohammed, the Pre- 
mier, on August 6, 1972. He said unequivocally that 
his country would continue to support revolution in 
the Arab (or Persian) Gulf, which is being led by the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the 
Arab Gulf. 

In January, 1972, it was announced that the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of the Occupied Arab 
Gulf and the National Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Oman and the Arab Gulf had been united 
into the single front called the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Oman and the Arab Gulf. For about 
seven years the revolutionaries have been fighting 
loyalist Omanis and the British for control of Dhufar, 
the western part of Oman that shares a boundary with 
Southern Yemen. 

The Baathist regime in Iraq has on many occasions 
given evidence of its political and material support 
for Southern Yemen. It can also be said that Baghdad 
is extending tangible support, directly and indirectly, 
to the revolutionary elements more openly embraced 
by Southern Yemen. 

A breakthrough in the relations between two tradi- 

19 Baghdad Observer, May 24, 1972, p. 4. 

20 Kuwait Times, July 27, 1972, p. 1. 


21 The vote was 93 in favor of admitting the U.A.E. and 
one against, with no abstentions. 


tionalist states in the Arabian Peninsula occurred in 
December, 1971, when Sultan Qabus ben Said became 
the first ruler of Oman to visit neighboring Saudi 
Arabia. Shortly thereafter King Faisal announced 
that his country had extended full diplomatic recog- 
nition to Oman, thus ending an old feud. 

In conclusion it might be suggested that a loose 
alignment exists, for regional purposes, among the 
nations of Iran, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Great Britain 
and the United States. Opposing this group is an 
alignment consisting of Iraq, Southern Yemen and, 
on the periphery, the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China. 





CONTINUING TROUBLE 
IN THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 29) 


of Cyprus, established in 1960, seemed unworkable, 
and efforts to amend it failed. The United States 
sought to help in achieving a solution, but came to the 
conclusion that direct negotiations provided the best 
procedure. The United States provided 40 per cent 
of the costs of the United Nations Force in Cyprus 
(UNICYP).® The low point in the alliance, no 
doubt, was reached in June, 1964, when President 
Lyndon B. Johnson called into question the American 
obligation under NATO, in the event that Turkey got 
into trouble with the U.S.S.R. while involved militar- 
ily with Greece over Cyprus.*° The Cyprus problem, 
like that of Palestine, has proved intractable, largely 
because it has involved two nations with seemingly ir- 
reconcilable claims or rights on the island, the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot communities, supported by the 
Greek and Turkish governments. Nevertheless, by 
1972, there were some indications of hope, if not pre- 
cisely of solutions of problems. As Kurt Waldheim, 
the United Nations Secretary-General, reported in 
August, 1972, the complex problem of imported arms 
seemed settled through United Nations auspices, and 
inter-communal talks had been resumed. Although 
it was too early to assess possible progress, both the 
atmosphere and the substance showed some promise.1 

The Cyprus problem was a basic factor in the de- 
velopment of anti-Americanism in Turkey, since it led 
some Turks to believe that the United States was not 
really interested in their country, only using Turkey in 

? See Department of State, GIST, CYPRUS, No. 35 (Jan- 
uary, 1972); Department of State, Republic of Cyprus: 
Background Notes (1970). 

10 For texts of the Johnson-Inénu exchange of June 5, 13, 
1964, see The Middle East Journal, Vol. 20, No. 3 (Sum- 
mer, 1966), pp. 386-393. See also Harris, Ch. 5. 

uU, N. Doc. A/8701/Add. 1, p. 7. See also United 


States Foreign Policy 1971: A Report by the Secretary of 
State (Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1972), pp. 108-109. 


its own interest. Other elements were the presence 
of a large American force in the country, the alleged 
activities of the C.I.A. and its interference in Turkey’s 
internal affairs, and the rise of radicalism among seg- 
ments of Turkey’s university students and labor move- 
ment. By 1968, American military personnel and 
their dependents numbered no less than 24,000, al- 
though by 1970 their numbers were reduced to 16,000. 
By 1971-1972 their numbers were further reduced and 
their privileges became less obvious. Outside general 
headquarters in Ankara and the regional NATO head- 
quarters in Izmir, American military personnel in 
numbers were in evidence only in Karamürsel (near 
Izmit), Sinop (Black Sea), at Diyarbekir (southeast- 
ern Turkey), and at the Incirlik air base (near 
Adana). Moreover, in 1968, a new agreement on 
cooperation modified the status of forces agreement 
and made the complex situation of American troops 
seem somewhat less like the well-remembered, much 
hated Ottoman capitulatory regime, which had en- 
shrined extraterritorial rights. Nevertheless, so serious 
had the situation become that visits of the United 
States Sixth Fleet to Istanbul and other major Turk- 
ish ports were curtailed because of the demonstrations 
and riots which they stimulated. 

As already observed, American assistance to Turkey 
since 1946 had amounted to more than $5,000,000,- 
000, and assistance had come to symbolize both Amer- 
ican interest and “interference” in Turkey and there- 
fore to create problems. In more recent years, how- 
ever, the American-Turkish relationship has been 
deeply troubled by the Turkish production of opium 
poppies, a major source of the drug traffic in the 
United States. Turkey was one of seven countries 
authorized under the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs to produce the opium poppy (with India, the 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Iran, Yugoslavia and Greece) 7 
In June, 1971, Turkey announced a total ban on the 
centuries-old cultivation of the opium poppy, in sup- 
port of the international effort to curb the illicit traffic, 

‘to take effect after the harvest in June-July, 1972. 
The United States exerted much’ pressure on the 
Turkish government and agreed to provide $35,000,- 


12 U. S. Department of State, GIST, TURKEY: BAN 
ON OPIUM POPPY-GROWING. No. 80 (August, 1972). 

13 See especially Ferenc A. Vali, Bridge Across the Bos- 
porus; The Foreign Policy of Turkey (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University, 1971), Ch. 5; Ferenc A. Vali, The 
Turkish Straits and NATO (Stanford, California: Hoover 
Institution, 1972), 348 pp.; Harry N. Howard, “The Tur- 
kish Straits after World War II: Problems and Prospects,” 
Balkan Studies, Vol. 11, No. 1 (1970), 35-60; Lawrence L. 
Whetten, The Soviet Presence in the Eastern Mediterranean 
(New York: National Strategy Information Center, 1971), 
49 pp.; Wynfred Joshua, Soviet Penetration into the Middle 
East (New York: NSIC, 1971), 57 pp.; Norman Polmar, 
Soviet Naval Power: Challenge for the 1970s (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1972), 71 pp. 

14 See Sevinc Carlson, “Turkey’s Fragile Democracy: The 
ion ae Lies Ahead,” New Middle East, No. 44 (May, 

, 15-18, 
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000 over a three- to four-year period to offset. losses in 
foreign exchange and to assist in financing develop- 
ment projects in the opium-growing areas, with $20,- 
000,000 to go to programs to develop new sources of 
income for farmers, and the remainder to be used at 
the rate of $5,000,000 per year for three years to re- 
place foreign exchange losses. The success of the 
control programs remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
there have been misunderstandings and irritation, 

On the other hand, after a long delay, the United 
States agreed to sell Turkey 40 Phantom F-4 jets on 
August 10, 1972. To maintain her balance, espe- 
cially in the Cyprus danger zone, Turkey was believed 
to have sought 60 Phantoms. Prime Minister Erim 
had come to the United States during March 20-24 to 
seek military aid, which had fallen from $115,000,000 
per year during 1965-1970 to $60,000,000 in 1971. 
Under the new arrangement, the United States was 
to supply two squadrons with four in reserve, match- 
ing the Greek air force. The cost was some $167,- 
000,000, repayable in ten years, at five per cent, with 
deliveries to begin in 1973 and to be completed in 
1976, with pilots trained in the United States. 

Meanwhile, during the visit of President Nikolai V. 
Podgorny to Turkey during April 11-18, the Turkish 
government and the U.S.S.R. mutually pledged to re- 
spect sovereignty and territorial integrity and not to 
permit their territories to be used for aggressive pur- 
poses. Since NATO was a defensive alliance, how- 


` ever, NATO bases were not included in the prohibi- 


tion. There was also some discussion of economic 
problems; it may be observed that over the years, the 
U.S.S.R. has provided Turkey with some $363,000,000 
in economic assistance for developing basic industries. 
With 50 per cent of Soviet overseas commerce passing 
through the Turkish Straits in the Mediterranean and 
the growing Soviet naval interest in that area, to say 
nothing of the enduring Soviet interest in the Middle 
East, Soviet-Turkish relations assume added signifi- 
cance.?8 

Nevertheless, Turkey’s basic ties are likely to remain 
with the West, regardless of the ups and downs of 
Turkish politics. The turmoil continued toward the 
end of the year, but there were indications that real- 
ism and good sense would prevail." 








EGYPT AND THE PALESTINIANS 
(Continued from page 12) 
in order to expand the economic infrastructure that will 
give a base for a deep-rooted Jewish presence and will 
serve as a lever in our struggle over the future map of 
Israel in the political arena. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that, given the 
present deadlock of peace efforts in the Middle East, 
post-Nasser’s Egypt may become progressively more 
closely identified with the political and military aims 
of the Palestinian National Movement. 
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EGYPT AND THE SOVIET EXODUS 
(Continued from page 35) 


a move could be seriously contemplated on a major 
scale as long as Sadat remained in power. 

Sidky’s trip encountered opposition on the part of 
those higher army officers who had initially pressed the 
President to remove the Russians. A day after Sidky’s 
report on his mission to a joint session of the Central 
Committee of the ASU and the People’s Council 
(Parliament), on October 26, General Ahmed Sadek 
was removed from his position as Commander-in- 
Chief and Minister of Defense and replaced by Gen- 
eral Ahmed Ismail. Similarly, a change was made 
in the top command of the Egyptian navy. There 
followed a wave of speculation as to whether Sadat 
had been threatened with a coup d’etat by the anti- 
Soviet hard-liners in the military establishment. 
Strong denials of any coup attempt were issued by 
the government. 

By removing the Soviet advisers, President Sadat 
had thus responded to a variety of pressures and in- 
ducements in addition to his own thoughts and emo- 
tions. Although Egypt was weakened militarily as 
an immediate result, she regained greater freedom of 
action in her foreign policy. The effect that this 
momentous decision would have, in the long run, on 
Sadat’s position as chief power-holder in Egypt re- 
mained to be assessed. 





NORTH AFRICA 
(Continued from page 32) 


The latter perspective should be underscored. De- 
spite the innumerable rivalries that affect the Mediter- 
ranean states, their leaders insist with mounting 
urgency that they have a seminal role to play in the 
reordering of power and influence in the region. 
“Consociation” is their leitmotif, with an emphasis on 
the legitimation of the interests of the states that have 
refused to align themselves with East and West in the 
erstwhile struggle for paramount position. 


THE ECONOMIC DIMENSION 


In one vital area, the balance of decision already 
has shifted to the North African littoral states. In- 
creasingly, the United States and West Europe are 
dependent on the Middle East for raw materials, par- 
ticularly energy resources. If the United States had 
to rely entirely upon domestic reserves for oil, it would 
deplete these in a very few years and still face critical 
shortages in the process. This is because the popula- 
tion of the United States has doubled in the last 50 
years, while energy use has grown almost four times. 
European consumption has grown at roughly a com- 
parable rate. Thus, there appears to be no way to 


meet Western energy needs without looking to the 
troubled Middle East and North Africa. 

The importance of this development has great po- 
tential significance for the decades ahead. In the 
nineteenth century, the strength of the United States 
and West Europe was predicated on an abundance of 
raw materials. In essence, we were “have” na- 
tions capable of commanding the raw material re- 
sources of the poor, benighted peoples of the non- 
developed world. By the seventh decade of the 
twentieth century, we are in the position of “have not” 
nations, looking elsewhere to fill our needs. We have 
yet to take full cognizance of the fact that, for the re- 
mainder of this century at least, our economic well- 
being will depend upon our ability to meet require- 
ments by achieving an accommodation with such 
nations as Algeria and Libya in North Africa. 


OIL AND POLITICS 


The politics of oil is particularly illuminating in 
this regard. Over the past three years, Libya has 
confronted American producer companies with de- 
mands for expanded oil exploration programs requir- 
ing millions of dollars in additional investments. In 
addition, the Revolutionary Command Council has 
gained ascendancy by cutting back production of se- 
lected company concessions, assuming majority hold- 
ing rights, and “nationalizing” certain other invest- 
ment portfolios. 

Algeria has followed a similar course. She has 
offered French companies partnership status (49 per 
cent), which has meant Algerian control over opera- 
tions, production and investment. For those com- 
panies which have been “nationalized,” a modest level 
of compensation as well as negotiated adjustments in 
tax arrearages have been proffered. Moreover, in an 
effort to diversify her foreign consumer market situa- 
tion, Algeria has actively solicited sales arrangements 
with other West European and Warsaw Pact nations. 
Finally. the government of Algeria has completed 
negotiations leading to a substantial increase in the 
price of crude oil, slightly less than three dollars per 
barrel. 

These alterations in the terms of trade and of part- 
nership clearly signal the mounting dependency of 
energy consumer nations like France, Germany, 
Japan, and the United States. However, rather than 
serving as a cause for alarm, such dependence should 
help to place interregional relationships on a firmer, 
more constructive footing. 
North African petroleum and natural gas, the United 
States and other Western nations will provide their 
technology, manufacturing and processing skills, and 
planning know-how. Clearly, this would be a fair 
exchange, one which could also put an end to the 
quaint conceits of the past. In mutual dependence 
lies the true hope for mutual respect. 


For, in exchange for 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of November, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Berlin 

Nov. 5—The Big Four powers—the United States, 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union—in their 
9th meeting since October 23, agree on a formula 
reaffirming Four-Power rights and responsibilities 
for the two Germanies. The Western allies will 
continue to maintain military patrols in East Berlin 
and use East German roads for access to Berlin. 


Convention on the Dumping of 

Wastes at Sea 

Nov. 13—After 14 days of discussion, representatives 
of 91 countries, meeting in London, agree on a 
global convention which will prohibit the dumping 
of poisonous waste materials at sea. 


Disarmament 


Nov. 21—The- United States and the U.S.S.R. begin 
another round of SALT talks in Geneva. 


European Economic Community 

(Common Market) 

Nov. 1—The countries of the European Economic 
Community agree on a complicated protectionist 
device to aid their fruit and vegetable growers with- 
out adversely affecting the American citrus growers 
who ship to the EEC countries. 


European Security Conference 


Nov. 23—A 34-member preparatory conference to 
plan a European security conference in 1973 opens 
in Helsinki, Finland. 

Nov. 29—In Helsinki, the chief Soviet delegate urges 
that the European security conference should open 
its meeting in June, 1973. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade (GATT) 

Noy. 10—A ministerial-level meeting of the member 
nations of GATT takes place in Geneva. William 
D. Eberle, U.S. President Richard Nixon’s special 
representative, proposes a timetable for negotiations 


scheduled to begin in 1973. 
Middle East Crisis 


(See also Israel, Jordan) 


Nov. 1—According to reliable reports from Beirut, 
Lebanon, the U.S.S.R. will restore SAM-6 mobile 
missiles to Egypt’s air-defense system. The weapons 


were removed upon the ouster of Soviet advisers 
from Cairo in July, 1972. 

Nov. 9—In retaliation for guerrilla raids against 
Israeli-occupied Golan Heights positions, Isracli 
jets make 2 strikes into Syria. 

Nov. 10—At least 18 letter bombs presumably sent by 
the Arab Black September group are intercepted in 
London and in Geneva. The letters are addressed 
to Jewish companies, organizations and individuals 
and were mailed from India. 

Nov. 14—Western diplomatic sources say that the 
Munich Olympic Village attack by members of the 
Black September group aimed to foil a plan for 
secret Egyptian-Isracli negotiations. 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan confers 
in Washington with U.S. Secretary of State William 
Rogers. 

Nov. 15—The 12 members of the Arab League and a 
Palestinian Liberation delegation open a inceting 
in Kuwait in an attempt to plan collective Arab 
action against Israel and to deal with Jordan’s 
severed relations with Egypt and Syria. 

Nov. 21—Military spokesmen in Tel Aviv report 8 
hours of heavy fighting between Israeli and Syrian 
forces, involving air, artillery and tank battles. This 
is the biggest battle along the Israeli-Syrian cease- 
fire line in 2 years. 

Nov. 25—Military sources in Damascus and Tel Aviv 
report the shelling of 2 Israeli positions in the Golan 
Heights by Syrian gunners. 

Nov. 27—In an interview with the Beirut newspaper 
An Nahar, King Hussein of Jordan confirms reports 
of an abortive coup, organized by Libya’s leader, 
Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafy, Palestinian guerrilla 
leader Yasir Arafat and other Palestinians, designed 
to overthrow him. 


United Nations 

Nov. 2—The U.N. General Assembly’s Economic and 
Financial Gommittee approves plans for carrying 
out the recommendations of the United Nations 
environmental conference held in Stockholm in 
June, 1972. 

Nov. 3—Mrs. Jeanne Martin Cisse of Guinea becomes 
the first woman president of the U.N. Security 
Council. The post is rotated among the 15 mem- 
bers of the council. 

Nov. 4—The General Assembly approves’a recom- 
mendation condemning colonialism and recognizing 
the “legitimacy” of anticolonial liberation armies. 
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Nov. 10—The U.N.’s Economic Committee votes to 
locate the headquarters of the U.N. Environmental 
Program in Nairobi, Kenya. 

Nov. 16—By a vote of 100 to 1, with 15 abstentions, 
the Political Committee of the General Assembly 
deplores the use of napalm and other incendiary 
weapons. 

Nov. 24—East Germany is granted permanent ob- 
server status at the U.N. 

Nov. 25—After a 4-week disarmament debate, 111 
countries of the General Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee vote to examine possibilities for a world dis- 
armament conference. The U.S. abstains from 
voting. 

Nov. 29—Iri a compromise, the General Assembly 
approves a resolution approving membership in 
the United Nations for Bangladesh and another 
resolution urging the release of Pakistani prisoners 
captured in Bangladesh. 


War in Indochina 
(See also Thailand; U.S., Military) 


MILITARY RECORD 


Nov. 3—North Vietnamese troops aided by tanks 
overrun the Central Highlands post of Ducco, 12 
miles from the Cambodian border of South Viet- 
nam. 

The Pentagon announces that South Korea, 
Taiwan and Iran have agreed to supply South Viet- 
nam with F-5A fighters they had previously ob- 
tained from the U.S. 

Nov. 4—More than 100 B-52’s strike at North Viet- 
namese positions in North Vietnam, South Vietnam 
and Laos. 

Nov. 5—It is reported that B-52’s dropped nearly 2.5 
million pounds of bombs over South Vietnam and 
southern North Vietnam in the last 24 hours. 

The South Vietnamese command reports heavy 
attacks by North Vietnamese forces in the Central 
Highlands between Pleiku and Kontum. 

Nov. 6—The U.S. command reports that 1,500 Ameri- 
can troops were withdrawn from South Vietnam 
last week. 32,000 U.S. servicemen remain in the 
country. 

Nov. 7—Quangtri Province is the target for a record 
saturation bombing attack by U.S. B-52’s. 

Nov. 8—More than 2,000 tons of bombs are dropped 
by U.S. B-52’s in the area between Quang-tri and 
the middle of the North Vietnamese panhandle. 

Nov. 11—The 50-square-mile Longbinh headquarters 
base is turned over to the South Vietnamese army 
by the U.S. command. 

According to reports from Pnompenh, Cambodia, 
20 Skyraider bombers have been turned over to 
Cambodia to increase her effective fighting cap- 
ability. 

Nov. 13—The U.S. command reports heavy B-52 and 


fighter-bomber strikes on the southern portion of 
North Vietnam. 

The Laotian command reports a North Vietnam- 
ese rocket attack on the airport of the royal Laotian 
capital of Luang Prabang; 51 rockets are reportedly 
fired by the enemy. 

Nov. 14—The U.S. command reports more than 300 
strikes by American fighter-bombers on the North 
Vietnamese southern panhandle; B-52’s also fly 
11 missions. 

Nov. 15—U.S. fighter-bombers fly 270 strikes in North 
Vietnam below the 20th parallel in an effort to 
disrupt North Vietnamese supply lines. 

Nov. 22—U.S. military sources report the first loss of 
a B-52 bomber to enemy gunfire in the war. U.S. 
B-52’s fly their heaviest raids of the war over 
North Vietnam. 

Nov. 23—Southern North Vietnam is again heavily 
bombed by U.S. B-52’s striking at supply accumula- 
tions. 

Nov. 25—U.S. B-52’s fly 14 missions against North 
Vietnam, maintaining an increased bombing level 
that began with the resumption of peace talks in 
Paris on November 20. 

Nov. 27—The U.S. command announces the with- 
drawal of 1,300 U.S. servicemen from Vietnam, re- 
ducing American troop strength to 28,000. U.S. 
President Richard Nixon’s goal was to reduce 
strength there to 27,000 by December 1. 

Nov. 30—White House press secretary Ronald Ziegler 
declares that no more public announcements will be 
made about troop withdrawals from Vietnam. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 

Nov. 4—Xuan Thuy, leader of North Vietnam’s dele- 
gation to the Paris peace talks, says North Vietnam 
is willing to join in another round of negotiations, 
if the U.S. is “serious.” 

Nov. 8—The White House announces that General 
Alexander Haig, Jr., U.S. national security adviser 
Henry A. Kissinger’s chief aide, is flying to Saigon 
to confer with South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu on peace negotiations in Indochina. 


Nov. 12—General Alexander Haig, Jr., meets Cam- 


bodian President Lon Nol in Pnompenh. 

Saigon sources report that President Thieu is 
willing to agree to the draft North Vietnamese- 
United States peace settlement if North Vietnam 
will pledge “in principle” to withdraw North Viet- 
namese troops from South Vietnam. 

Nov. 14—Henry A. Kissinger confers with President 
Nixon in Washington in preparation for his return 
to Paris for talks with North Vietnamese negotiator 
Le Duc Tho. 

Nov. 21—The 6th weekly peace negotiating session 
between the Laotian government and the Com- 
munist-led Pathet Lao ends; no progress is reported. 


Nov. 25—After 6 days of negotiation, Kissinger and 
Le Duc Tho end their negotiations on a cease-fire 
in Vietnam and announce that they will resume 
their talks on Monday, December 4. 

Nov. 28—The Laotian government-Pathet Lao peace 
negotiations end another session with no report of 
progress. 


ARGENTINA 

Nov. 17—Following a 17-year-exile, Juan D. Perén, 
who served as President for 9 years (1946-1955), 
returns with his wife and staff, at the invitation of 
the military government, which plans to restore 
democratic government in 1973. 

Nov. 21—Perén addresses Argentine civilian political 
leaders on reaching a basic agreement for the re- 
turn to civilian rule. 

Nov. 22—President Alejandro A. Lanusse, at a news 
conference, asserts that Perdén’s return will be a 
“positive contribution” to restoring civilian gov- 
ernment, 


BELGIUM 
Nov, 22—Premier Gaston Eyskens announces to Par- 
liament that he is resigning because of insoluble 
differences between the Flemish- and French-speak- 
ing population. 


BOLIVIA 


Nov. 23—President Hugo Banzer Suarez imposes a 
state of siege after factory workers in La Paz sched- 
ule a 24-hour, anti-government strike to start at 
midnight. 

Nov. 24—In the northern textile district of La Paz, 
striking workers barricade themselves in their fac- 
tories. 

Nov. 25—A 2-day strike ends; the state of siege re- 
mains in effect. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


Nov. 5—It is reported that last night President Lon 
Nol offered total amnesty to the Khmer Rouge, 
the Cambodian rebel troops who fight on the side 
of the North Vietnamese and Vietcong. 

Nov. 17—-According to the Cambodian military com- 
mand, Cambodian troops have retaken control of 
the highway from Kompong Som (Cambodia’s only 
seaport) to Pnompenh. 


CANADA 


Nov. 2—Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau, at a 
televised news conference, announces that he will 
not resign. He plans to remain in office until 
Parliament convenes in January, 1973, so that his 
Liberal party minority government can face a vote 
of confidence. It is reported that the Liberals are 
counting on the support of the 31 seats held by the 
Socialist New Democrats to give them a working 
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majority. The Liberals, who won only 108 of the 
264 seats in Parliament in the election of October 
30, thus reject the demand of Progressive Conserva- 
tive party leader Robert L. Stanfield that Trudeau 
resign. The Progressive Conservatives control 108 
parliamentary seats. 

Nov. 27—Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau an- 
nounces that as a result of the October 30 election 
he has made 18 changes in his Cabinet; he has 
added eight newcomers. 


CHAD 
Nov. 28—President Frangois Tombalbaye announces 
that the Republic of Chad will end diplomatic re- 
lations with Israel. At the same time he announces 


that Chad will recognize the People’s Republic of 
China. 


CHILE 


Nov. 3—It is reported that last night President Salva- 
dor Allende Gossens appointed 3 military leaders 
to a new Cabinet to help settle the 23-day-old strike. 

Nov. 5—The Interior Minister, General Carlos Prats, 
and strike leaders reach agreement on ending the 
work stoppages. On October 11, 50,000 truck 
owners and drivers struck to protest a government 
plan to create a state-run transport authority in 
southern Chile. They were soon joined by middle 
class professionals and businessmen. For over 3 
weeks a modified form of martial law has been 
imposed. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 


Nov. 3—In Lagos, Ghinese and Nigerian officials sign 
two agreements for increased trade and economic 
cooperation. 

Nov. 26—An agreement is signed in Peking to provide 
Chinese economic and military aid for North 
Vietnam in 1973. 


CUBA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Nov. 21—The U.S. State Department announces that 
Cuba will try the 3 hijackers who earlier this month 
commandeered a Southern Airways jet and forced 
it to land in Havana after receiving $2 million in 
ransom. 

EGYPT 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(East) 


(See also Intl, Berlin) 
Nov. 1—Following the amnesty announced last month, 


East Germany releases the first group of criminal 
and political prisoners scheduled to be set free in 
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the period from November 1, 1972, to January 31, 
1973, 

Nov. 3—East German sources disclose that over 7,300 
prisoners have been released so far in the amnesty 
that will eventually free some 30,000 persons. 

Nov. 22—First Secretary of the East German Com- 
munist party Erich Honecker, in an interview, fore- 
sees improved relations with West Germany. He 
warns the West German government not to inter- 
fere in East Germany’s internal affairs, and declares 
it is to the world’s advantage to have two Ger- 
manies. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


(See also Intl, Berlin) 


Nov. 8—A draft treaty designed to begin normalizing 
relations between the two Germanies is initialed by 
representatives of the two countries. The treaty 
will open the way for admission of the two countries 
into the United Nations. It provides for coopera- 
tion between the states but falls short of full diplo- 
matic ties. Ratification will take place after the 
West German elections, and the formation of a new 
West German Parliament. 

Nov. 18—It is announced that West Germany recently 
agreed to pay $31 million in compensation to about 
6,000 Poles who were used for medical experiments 
in Nazi concentration camps during World War II. 

Nov. 19—In federal elections, the West German coali- 
tion government of Social Democrats and Free 
Democrats receives 54 per cent of the total vote. 
The Social Democratic party itself, led by Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt, won 45.9 per cent of the vote. 
The opposition Christian Democratic Union and 
its Bavarian branch, the Christian Social Union, 
won 44.8 per cent; for the first time since the Fed- 
eral Republic was established in 1949, the C.D.U. 
received fewer votes than the S.D.P. 

Nov. 25—A West German police marksman kills a 
hijacker who commandeered an Air Canada plane 
at Frankfurt’s airport and held a stewardess hostage 
for 24 hours. 


GREECE 


Nov. 20—Greek university students are allowed to 
vote for student organization leaders for the first 
time since the 1967 military coup. 


INDIA 


(See also Pakistan) 


Nov. 18—An official Pakistani announcement declares 
that Indian and Pakistani military authorities have 

” agreed to try to curb violations along their cease-fire 
line. 

Nov. 23—Indian army troops are sent to Andhra 


Pradesh in southern India to help police quell 
violence. 


INDONESIA 
Nov. 25—Concluding his European tour, President 
Suharto meets with Pope Paul VI at the Vatican. 


IRELAND 
(See also United Kingdom, Northern Ireland) 
Nov. 27—A major increase in security is ordered as 
Prime Minister John Lynch seeks additional au- 
thority to curb the terrorism of the illegal Irish Re- 
publican Army. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 

Nov. 13—Defense Minister Moshe Dayan arrives in 
the U.S. for talks with top officials; he is reportedly 
seeking American assurance that deliveries of 
fighter planes will continue and authority to make 
new military purchases. 


ITALY 
Nov. 22—-The New York Times reports that some 3 
million workers are on strike as labor unrest peaks. 
Nov. 28—Final returns in the municipal elections of 
November 26-27 show gains for the moderate 
Socialists and Social Democrats and losses for the 
Communists and neo-Fascists. 


JAPAN 


Nov. 13—The Japanese Diet approves 2 trade bills 
and a large supplementary budget designed to re- 
duce Japan’s increasing trade surplus. 

Premier Kakuei Tanaka acts to dissolve the 
House of Representatives, the powerful lower house 
of Parliament. A new election is scheduled for 
December 10. 


JORDAN 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Nov. 25—Jordanian sources in Lebanon report that 
an attempted coup planned for November 7 against 
King Hussein of Jordan was thwarted early in the 
month. 

Nov. 26—An Nahar, a Lebanese newspaper, reports 
that King Hussein was treated in a hospital for a 
wound on his thigh following an assassination 
attempt on November 18. 


KOREA, PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 


Nov. +It is reported that in Pyongyang, North and 
South Korean officials have signed agreements that 
would help promote eventual peaceful unification. 
The agreements provide for political and economic 
exchanges and a halt to propaganda leaflets and 
broadcasts. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


Nov. 21—In a referendum on constitutional revisions, 
South Koreans ratify the amendments giving strong 
powers to President Park Chung Hee for an un- 
limited length of time. 

Nov. 25—A presidential decree forbids all professional 
politicians to run for election to the 2,359-member 
electoral college that will approve a new 6-year 
term for President Park. 

Nov. 28—81 universities and colleges, closed by gov- 
ernment order since October 17, are allowed to re- 
open. 

LAOS 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 

Nov. 10—Prince Souvanna Phouma, the Premier, con- 
fers with Phoumi Vongvichit, the leader of the 

` Pathet Lao delegation to the Laotian peace talks. 

Nov. 22—In an interview, Prince Souvanna Phouma 
declares that he has a commitment from the U.S. to 
continue bombing in Laos if Laos is not included 
in the anticipated Vietnam peace settlement. 


LEBANON 

Nov. 11—It is reported that police, firing on striking 
workers in a Beirut suburb, have killed 2 and 
wounded 18 persons. 

Nov. 12—The Cabinet orders the army to maintain 
order during a leftist demonstration tomorrow to 
protest the killing of 2 strikers. 

Nov. 13—Some 5,000 people demonstrate in Beirut. 

Nov. 14—Some 100,000 workers and 50,000 students 
participate in a 24-hour strike. 


MOROCCO 
Nov. 3—King Hassan II names Ahmed Osman, his 
brother-in-law, to be the new Premier; he succeeds 
Mohammed: Karim Lamrani. 
Nov. 7—A military tribunal sentences 11 Air Force 
members to death for their role in an assassination 
attempt on King Hassan’s life in August, 1972. 


NETHERLANDS, THE 


Nov. 29—The Catholic People’s party loses 7 of its 
35 seats in the 150-seat lower House of Parliament 
in today’s general election. The party is the larg- 
est group in the government’s minority coalition. 
The Liberal party, another member of the coalition, 
gains 6 seats, and the 3 left-of-center members of 
the coalition gain a total of 4 seats. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Nov. 26—A surprise victory in yesterday’s general 
election has swept the Labor party into office. The 
defeated National party, in power for 12 years, won 
32 of the 87 parliamentary seats. Labor party 
leader Norman E. Kirk is expected to become Prime 
Minister, succeeding John R. Marshall. 
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PAKISTAN 
(See also India) 


Nov. 8—A government announcement states that 
Pakistan has withdrawn today from the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. 

Nov. 27—President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto tells all 617 
Indian prisoners of war that they are free “from 
this moment”; he expresses hope that India will 
reciprocate by freeing more than 84,000 Pakistani 
prisoners of war captured in December, 1971. 


POLAND 


Nov. 13—Communist party leader Edward Gierek 
addresses a trade union congress; he urges workers 
to increase their productivity or forfeit their im- 
proved standard of living. 


PORTUGAL 


Nov. 14—Premier Marcello Caetano asserts that his 
government will not negotiate with rebels in Portu- 
gal’s African territories. 

The U.N. General Assembly, voting 98 to 6, con- 
demns Portugal for the fighting in her African pos- 
sessions. 

Nov. 23—-The Portuguese government issues a state- 
ment rejecting a U.N. Security Council resolution 
that urged an end to fighting in Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Portuguese Guinea. 


SPAIN 
Nov. 2—The French consulate at Saragossa is 
bombed; the attack is thought to be the work of 
Basque separatists. 


THAILAND 
Nov. 24—T he New York Times reports that Thailand 
and the U.S. have agreed to maintain a “significant 
American military presence,” including air power, 
in Thailand, following a Vietnam peace settlement. 


TURKEY 


Nov. 4—The Republican People’s party (a left-wing 
group) withdraws its 5 cabinet ministers from the 
right-wing coalition government of Premier Ferit 
Melen. 


UGANDA 
Nov. 7—The U.N. sets up departure centers for state- 
less Asians who have been expelled from Uganda 
by order of President Idi Amin. 
Nov. 8—President Amin’s 90-day deadline for the de- 
parture of Asian non-citizens from Uganda expires. 
Nov. 9—The last remaining stateless Asians registered 
with the U.N. are flown out. 


U.S.S.R. 


Nov. 6—It is reported that in a speech on September 
30, 1972, before the State Planning Committee, 
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Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin called for efficiency and 
economy in the industrial sector to offset the strain 
‘created by the $2-billion worth of grain purchased 
because of crop failures this year. 

Nov. 7—Soviet leaders review the annual Revolution 
Day parade, in celebration of the 55th anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. It is reported that 
Communist party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev does 
not look well. 

Nov. 16—The chairman of Pepsico, Inc., Donald M. 
Kendall, announces that an agreement has been 
reached with the Soviet Ministry of Trade to manu- 
facture and sell Pepsi-Cola in the Soviet Union. 

Nov. 18—It is reported that in September, 1972, 
Andrei D. Sakharov, a Soviet physicist, and some 
50 others petitioned the Supreme Soviet to release 
political prisoners. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 


Nov. 2—Prime Minister Edward Heath, after con- 
ferring with business and labor leaders for 7 hours, 
voices regret that the union leaders will not par- 
ticipate in a voluntary anti-inflation program. 

Nov. 5—Prime Minister Heath announces 19 minis- 
terial changes, including 4 Cabinet portfolios. A 
new ministry for trade and consumer affairs is es- 
tablished, under Sir Geoffrey Howe’s leadership. 

Nov. 6—Addressing the House of Commons, Prime 
Minister Heath announces a mandatory, 90-day 
freeze on wages, prices, rents and dividends. The 
freeze becomes effective today; however, the bill 
introduced today with its retroactive provision must 
be approved by Parliament. 

Nov. 22—By a vote of 275 to 240, the House of Com- 
mons defeats a bill to implement an immigration 
act passed earlier this year. Within 40 days Prime 
Minister Heath must present modifications of the 
bill, which would allow citizens of Common Market 
countries to seek work freely in Great Britain. The 
bill would fulfill some of Britain’s obligations as a 
Common Market member, a status she attains 
January 1, 1973. 

Nov. 30—Sir Alec Douglas-Home, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, tells the House of Commons that British tech- 
nical aid to Uganda will be phased out and a $24- 
million credit to Uganda will be canceled because 
of Uganda’s expulsion of her Asian population, 


Northern Ireland 
(See also Ireland) 


Nov. 9—Members of the Irish Republican Army and 
British troops engage in street fighting in Belfast. 
Nov. 16—British Prime Minister Heath, on a visit 
to Northern Ireland, warns Protestants against uni- 
laterally announcing Northern Ireland’s independ- 

ence. 


Nov. 19—Sean MacStiofain, chief of staff of the 
militant Provisional wing of the I.R.A., is arrested. 

Noy. 20—Some 600 demonstrators assemble in Dublin 
to protest the detention of Sean MacStiofain. 

Nov. 23—Officials of the Irish government disclose 
that the government will act to curb the I.R.A. 

Nov. 24—The trial of Sean MacStiofain opens. He is 
charged with membership in an illegal organization. 

Nov. 25—MacStiofain is sentenced to 6 months in 
prison, 

Nov. 26—8 followers of Sean MacStiofain attempt un- 
successfully to abduct him from a Dublin hospital 
where he remains weak because of his week-long 
fast, but conscious. 

In Dublin, 3,000 marchers demanding Mac- 
Stiofain’s release parade with police escort. 

Nov. 28—Four people are killed as terrorists stage 
the first coordinated rocket attacks on 10 targets 
in Northern Ireland. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

(See also Supreme Court) 

Nov. ]-—Because of student seizure of the administra- 
tion building, Southern University in New Orleans, 
the nation’s largest black university, is closed. The 
university’s Baton Rouge campus was closed Oc- 
tober 31 because of a student attempt to force the 
university’s president from his office. Violence also 
breaks out at Grambling State College in Gram- 
bling, Lousiana. 

Nov. 7--Presidential advisers meet with representa- 
tives of the 500 Indians who seized the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs building November 2 to protest the 
way Indians are treated by the federal bureaucracy. 

Nov. 8—The protesting Indians leave the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs building. Looting and damage to 
the building are estimated at one million dollars. 

Nov. 16—Two black students are killed as police 
clash with demonstrators at Southern University’s 
Baton Rouge campus. Louisiana Governor Edwin 
W. Edwards closes the campus and declares a state 
of emergency. 

A US. district court rules that the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has illegally re- 
fused to stop federal aid to “many state and local 
educational agencies” that have failed to desegre- 
gate schools. 

Complying with a court-ordered timetable, the 
Massachusetts Board of Education adopts a plan 
to reduce racial imbalance in the Boston schools. 

William T. Farr, a reporter for The Los Angeles 
Times, is jailed for an indefinite term because he 
has refused to disclose his sources for a 1970 news 
story on the Charles Manson murder case. 

Nov. 17—White House press secretary Ronald L. 


Ziegler says that the administration asked for the 
resignation of the Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh 
as chairman of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. Yesterday, Ziegler said that the resigna- 
tion had been initiated by Father Hesburgh. 

Nov. 21—Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrity 
orders Harvard Professor Samuel L. Popkin to 
begin serving a prison sentence imposed last May 
for contempt of a federal grand jury. Popkin, a 
former colleague of Daniel Ellsberg, refused to an- 
swer certain questions put to him by a grand jury 
investigating the disclosure of the Pentagon Papers. 
(See Current History, August, 1971, p. 127.) 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit reverses the convictions (February, 1969) of 5 
defendants in the Chicago Seven conspiracy case, 
partly because of what it terms the “antagonistic” 
courtroom behavior of Judge Julius J. Hoffman. 

Nov. 28—Samuel L. Popkin is freed from jail when 
the federal government dismisses the grand jury 
investigating the disclosure of the Pentagon Papers. 

Nov. 29—Father Philip F. Berrigan is paroled after 
serving 38 months in federal prison for illegal anti- 
war activities. 


Economy 


Nov. 3—The Labor Department reports that the un- 
employment rate remains 5.5 per cent of the labor 
force; 82.7 million persons are reported to be at 
work as of October, 1972. 

-Nov. 14—The Dow-Jones industrial stock average 
closes at 1,003.16, the first time it has ever closed 
above 1,000. . 


Elections 


Nov. 7—President Richard Nixon is reelected. 60.83 
per cent of the popular vote, and 521 electoral votes 
give him a landslide victory; Democratic candidate 
George McGovern wins only in the state of Massa- 
chusetts and the District of Columbia. 

In the Senate, the Democrats increase their ma- 
jority by two votes; they will have a 57~43 lead in 
the 93rd Congress. 

In the House, the Republicans win a net gain 
of 13 seats. According to unofficial returns, in the 
93d Congress, there will be 242 Democrats, one 
independent, and 192 Republicans in the House 
of Representatives. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 

Nov. 4—President Nixon admits “there are some de- 
tails still to be negotiated” before a truce can be 
arranged in Vietnam but says agreement on three 
major principles has been reached. 

Nov. 8—Secretary of Commerce Peter G. Peterson 
and Polish Trade Minister Tadeusz Olechowski sign 
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a series of agreements to enlarge trade between the 
U.S. and Poland over the next several years. 
Credits for Poland from the Export-Import Bank 
are authorized by President Nixon. 

Nov. 16—The State Department announces that the 
U.S. and some of its European allies have asked the 
Soviet Union and some of its allies to begin talks 
on January 31 on reducing military forces in 
central Europe. 

Nov. 22—The President lifts a 22-year U.S. ban on 
travel to China of U.S. ships and planes. 

Nov. 27—-The State Department reveals that the 
Swiss Ambassador, representing the U.S., began 
negotiations with Cuba in Havana November 25 
to try to stop hijacking of airplanes to Cuba. 

Presidential national security adviser Henry 
Kissinger meets with the President twice and with 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers once to dis- 
cuss a cease-fire in Vietnam. 


Government 


Nov. 9—In an interview with the Washington Star- 
Times, released today, President Nixon pledges that 
he will try to put an end to “the whole era of per- 
missiveness.” Declaring that “the average Ameri- 
can is just like the child in the family,” the Presi- 
dent says that if you pamper him too much “you 
are going to make him soft, spoiled, and eventually 
a very weak individual.” 

Nov. 24—-The search for Representative Hale Boggs 
(D., La.) and 3 others missing since October 16 on 
a flight from Anchorage to Juneau, Alaska, is offi- 
cially suspended. 

The Federal Trade Commission charges that the 
Aluminum Company of America, the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation and the Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion are in violation of the law banning interlock- 
ing directorates of large competing companies. 

Nov. 27—President Nixon says he views his reelection 
mandate as a demonstration that the nation wants 
“change that works, not radical change, not de- 
structive change, but change that builds... .” 

The President announces that he has accepted 
the resignations of Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird and of Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development George Romney. 

Nov. 28—The President names Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Elliot L. Richardson as 
Secretary of Defense. Casper W. Weinberger, di- 
rector of the White House Office of Management 
and Budget, is named to succeed Richardson at 
HEW. Roy L. Ash, president of Litton Industries, 
is named to succeed Weinberger. 

William D. Ruckelshaus, administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, discloses that 
the President has ordered the EPA to distribute to 
the states only $2 billion of the $5 billion author- 
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ized by Congress in fiscal 1973 for sewage treat- 
ment plants; he has ordered that only $3 billion of 
the $6 billion authorized for fiscal 1974 be allotted. 
Congress passed the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act authorizing the funds over the President’s 
veto October 18. 

Nov. 29—The President names Peter J. Brennan, 
president of the Building and Construction Trades 
Council in New York City and New York State, as 
Secretary of Labor, succeeding James D. Hodgson. 

Nov. 30—The President announced that Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers will remain in his post. 
Kenneth Rush, William J. Porter and William J. 
Casey are named as sub-Cabinet officers in the 
State Department. 


Military 

Nov. 8—130 crewmen, 129 of them black, temporarily 
refuse to obey an order to return to their ship, the 
aircraft carrier Constellation, as part of a continu- 
ing protest against alleged racism on shipboard. 

Nov. 10—Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., Chief of 
Naval Operations, reprimands senior commanders 
for ignoring his directives on race relations. He 
warns that recent incidents on the Constellation, 
the Kitty Hawk and the Hassayampa “are clearly 
due to failure of commands to implement” racial 
reform programs “with a whole heart.” 

Nov. 14—Zumwalt warns young enlisted men that he 
will not sacrifice strict discipline for liberalized re- 
forms. 

Nov. 20—A Department of Defense spokesman says 
that an urgent program to arm South Vietnam be- 
fore the withdrawal of American forces has been 
virtually completed. 


Nov. 25—The New York Times reports from Saigon: 


that the U.S. is planning a major U.S. civilian 
presence in South Vietnam after a cease-fire; it is 
reported that some 10,000, most of them under 
government contract, will remain. 

Nov. 28—Melvin R. Laird, Secretary of Defense, says 
that fewer than 10,000 men will be drafted in the 
first half of 1973; the draft authority expires July 1. 


Politics 

Nov. 1—Bernard L. Barker, a defendant in the case 
involving the June, 1971, break-in at the Dem- 
ocratic party’s Watergate headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.G., is found guilty of falsely notarizing a 
signature on a $25,000 check that was forwarded 
_to the Finance Committee to Reelect the President. 

Nov. 2—The names of formerly secret donors of more 
than $1,000 to the Republican party’s campaign 
fund are disclosed; the donors made their contribu- 
tions before the new law making disclosure of their 
names mandatory went into effect. 

Nov. 9—Jean Westwood, the Democratic National 


Chairman, announces that she intends to keep her 
post, despite efforts to replace her by Democrats 
opposed to South Dakota’s Senator George Mc- 
Govern, defeated Democratic candidate for the 
presidency. 

Nov. 26—Alabama’s Governor George C. Wallace 
says that he will be physically able to run for the 
presidency in 1976 but has not yet decided whether 
to become a candidate. 


Supreme Court 
(See also Civil Rights) 


Nov. 6—The Supreme Court agrees to hear a case 
involving the constitutionality of a New York state 
law reimbursing church-related schools for costs of 
pupil-testing and record-keeping. 

The Court upholds a 3-judge federal panel ruling 
of June 22 that held a law prohibiting large-scale 
demonstrations on the Capitol grounds unconstitu- 
tional. 

Nov. 10—The Court refuses to delay the execution of 
a contempt conviction against Harvard University 
scholar Samuel L. Popkin, who refused to answer 
grand jury questions about the Pentagon Papers 
and has been sentenced to jail for contempt (see 
also Civil Rights). 

Nov. 13—The Supreme Court refuses to hear an ap- 
peal by Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony J. Russo of 
the trial judge’s refusal to let the defendants see a 
transcript of a defense lawyer’s conversation. The 
trial will now be resumed, since the decision in 
effect ends the stay issued in July by Justice William 
Douglas. 

The Court rejects a petition for review filed by 
former Los Angeles Times reporter William T. 
Farr, who faces jail for contempt for refusal to 
divulge the identity of a confidential source. 

Nov. 20—The Court rules 6 to 0 that computer pro- 
gramming (i.e., “software’) cannot be patented 
because it consists basically of ideas. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Nov. 5—In Saigon, 10,000-15,000 Roman Catholics, 
who left North Vietnam after the French defeat in 
1954, demonstrate against the peace scttlement 
being negotiated in Paris. 

Nov. 17—It is reported that President Nguyen Van 
Thieu is. hurrying to complete organizing the new 
Democracy party, with some 100,000 members, so 
that he may be in a position of strength if a cease- 
fire agreement is reached. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Nov. 2—Koca Popovic,resigns as one of 3 Serbian 
. representatives on the collective Presidency of the 
Republic. 


Current Histo: 


February, 1973 
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In this issue, seven articles focus on the continuing crises, the economic 
problems,.and the role of the military in the nations of Latin America. 
As our introductory article points out, with regard to Argentina, “After 
17 years of alternating constitutionally elected Presidents, coups and mili- 


tary Presidents, Argentina finds herself at the brink of a new era.... 


Now, 


the military appears to be willing to delegate the conduct of the affairs of 
state to the civilian sector through a process of constitutional normaliza- 


tion.” 


Crisis in Argentina 


By Juro A. FERNANDEZ 
Associate Professor of Political Science, 
State University of New York, College at Cortland 


N SEPTEMBER 19, 1955, after nine years of 

rule, the government of General Juan D. 

Perón was overthrown by a military coup 
d’etat. This coup ended an era that has been called 
dictatorial by some Argentines, democratic by others, 
and a nightmare by many. The post-Perén years 
have seen a virtual parade of men marching through 
the Casa Rosada. During a “normal” 17-year period, 
the country would have had a maximum of three 
Presidents (the Argentine Constitution calls for the 
President to be elected every six years, with no re- 
election) ; but Argentina has had eight Presidents, 
and only two of these were duly elected. These Pres- 
idents have run the gamut from very able statesmen 
to military dictators. 

General Alejandro Lanusse, the current military 
President, has inherited a country whose citizenry is 
becoming increasingly embittered because of political 
instability, fearful of the terrorists and frustrated with 
the economic situation. In his two years in the Casa 
Rosada, Lanusse has not been able to find a solution 
for the problems facing Argentina. And perhaps 
there are no hard and fast solutions. Some analysts 
have said that the problem lies in Argentina’s eco- 
nomic base: that the country has not met her respon- 
sibility to industrialize. Others contend that the prob- 
lem lies in the political process of the country: that 
the civilian Presidents have had to operate in the 
shadow of the military; one štep out of line and they 
are gone. The classic answer for Argentina’s current 


state of crisis, however, is to blame the problem on 
peronism: that is to say, Perón should be blamed for 
the unbalanced economy and political instability of 
the country. 

It is possible to make a case for all of the above 
statements, but would their solution alone alleviate 
Argentina’s malaise? President Arturo Frondizi, for 
example, tried to diversify the economy of Argentina, 
and was successful in many of his attempts to control 
inflation; but when his attempt to include the peron- 
ists in the elections of 1962 was also successful, the 
military stepped in and Frondizi was overthrown. 
President Arturo Illia, although unsuccessful in his 
economic programs, also tried to reincorporate the 
peronists into political life and met with the same fate 
as Frondizi. 

Since Perén’s ouster in 1955, the military has spent 
a good deal of time and energy attempting to “reedu- 
cate” Perén’s followers by banning all mention of his 
name. Except for a brief period in 1962 and 1965, 
the peronists have been excluded from any participa- 
tion in the decision-making process. They have, in- 
stead, had to resort to their only other weapon—their 
physical strength through organized labor—in order 
to have some voice in politics. The situation, then, 
has come to this: Perón, while in exile in Madrid, 
continued to control the peronists and, in some re- 
spects, the political life of Argentina. From his exile, 
Perón manipulated provincial elections; overthrew 
labor leaders; and stipulated his own 10-point pro- 
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posal to the military for his return to Argentina which 
was effected in November, 1972. In Argentina, mean- 
while, the military continued to verbalize the need to 
return to democratic institutions while continuing to 
resist the peronists’ attempts at participation and rep- 
resentation in these institutions. 


PERONISM AND POLITICAL PARTIES 


Immediately after Perén’s ouster, the government 
dissolved the peronist party and outlawed political ac- 
tivity on the part of its followers. Many political an- 
alysts feel that other Argentine parties, especially the 
Radicals, could have integrated the peronists into 
their ranks at that time and helped to give the country 
new direction. Instead, the Radicals were themselves 
deeply divided, with some of the division caused by a 
clash over what to do with the peronists. 

Others felt that the Christian Democratic party 
would emerge as a strong force in Argentina’s politics 
after Perén’s overthrow, but-for one reason or an- 
other, it has not caught on in Argentina as it has in 
other Latin American countries. For one thing, the 
party has had internal differences over whether it 
should make overtures to the peronists. 

Until the rise of Perén in 1946, the Socialist party 
was the main political spokesman for the labor move- 
ment. But this party has also been caught up in the 
splintering process, and since Perén’s exile it has not 
been able to woo the labor movement back to its 
camp. The Communist party in Argentina, an off- 
shoot of the Socialist party, received a great deal of 
publicity after Perén’s ouster, but was unable to tempt 
the peronists to join its ranks. 

The peronists, even after 17 years of absentee lead- 
ership, have not only been able to withstand the 
temptation of incorporation into other political par- 
ties, but also the pressure of the military which has 
attempted to weaken their ranks. The peronists want 
nothing to do with any other political party, feeling 
that their own party and ideology are much better 
equipped to meet their needs. They have at various 
times in the last 17 years resorted to alliances with 
other parties, but in general they have kept their al- 
legiance to the peroriist party and Perón. Far from 
growing weaker with the years, the peronists have 
grown in numbers and have attracted the support 
of groups which heretofore were considered anti- 
peronist.* 

Underlying the success of the peronist movement in 
Argentina is the Justicialist party. Perón is the head 
of the Justicialist party, which is the legal arm of the 
National Justicialist Movement. Peronists are ex- 
pected to belong to the party to certify their identity 

1 The universities, which were the center of the opposition 
to Perén in the 1950’s, now find that the majorities in stu- 
dent organizations art peronists. See The New York Times, 
August 20, 1972. 


2 Julio A. Fernández, The Political Elite in Argentina 
(New York: New York University Press, 1970), p. 48. 


as peronists. Through its “open door” policy, the 
Justicialist party strives to be as inclusive as possible, 
encouraging other civic or political groups to join its 
ranks. This “open door” policy is exercised very ef- 
fectively through political frentes or fronts. 

The idea of political front formations, or politica’ 
de opción, is regarded by some observers as the Ar- 
gentine alternative to a two-party system. The po- 
litical front arrangement has been used effectively 
both as an anti-peronist coalition in the 1965 elections 
in San Juan province, and as a pro-peronist coalition 
in the 1965 elections in Posadas, capital of Misiones 
province.? The frente arrangement is not an attempt 
to consolidate the ideologies or attitudes of the partic- 
ular political parties in the coalition, but is a tempo- 
rary arrangement whereby one or two specific objec- 
tives are realized. 

Since the announcement of elections to be held in 
March, 1973, several political fronts have emerged. 
One front, the Frente Civico de Liberación Nacional 
(National Civic Liberation Front, FCLN), works to 
incorporate those groups who share the peronist phi- 
losophy of national liberation. It was the initial ob- 
jective of the FCLN to bring together all the popular 
political movements which opposed the Lanusse gov- 
ernment. The goal has not yet been realized, how- 
ever, because it has been difficult to integrate all those 
parties which oppose the actual military government in 
Argentina. For example, the parties of the left, like 
the Socialists, the Communists, and the Christian Rev- 
olutionary parties, have opted to remain aloof from 
the FCLN. Even the Radicals refused to join this 
Frente. 

Still another front, La Hora del Pueblo, incorpo- 
rates the peronists and the Radicals. If these two 
groups were successful in agreeing on a single candi- 
date, this frente would comprise approximately 70 
per cent of the entire Argentine electorate. As of this 
writing, Perén had not made known his wishes as to 
which front, if any, the Justicialists should support. 


THE ARGENTINE REVOLUTION 

When President Illia was removed from office in 
June, 1966, the military assumed power under the 
banner of an Argentine Revolution which was “to 
bring about the rapid achievement of national unity 
and modernization for the country.” During the past 
six years of the Argentine Revolution, three successive 
army generals have attempted to rehabilitate the 
country, economically and politically. General Juan 
Carlos Ongania, who took office after the ouster of 
President Illia, made some progress in the field of eco- 
nomics by slowing down price increases and opening 
up the mining industry to foreign as well as domestic 
capital. Similar progress on political problems, how- 
ever, was not even attempted by General Ongania. 
Instead, Ongania considered his presidency irrevoca- 


ble and repeatedly stated that there would be no elec- 
tions or return to “politics as usual” for a long time, 
perhaps as long as ten years. 

In June, 1969, the military, under the direction of 
General Alejandro Lanusse, went to Ongania to ask 
that a political plan be effected immediately in order 
to halt the rising resentment throughout the country. 
When Ongania responded by relieving Lanusse of his 
command, the military removed Ongania from office 
and named General Roberto Levingston as President. 

General Levingston’s economic policies were the re- 
verse of Ongania’s generally austere policy. Leving- 
ston moved toward a program designed to force eco- 
nomic growth even at the cost of renewed inflationary 
pressure. Levingston’s political promise that the 
country would “return to democratic normalcy’ and 
that he would permit the political parties to function 
did not, however, include the participation of the 
peronists. The military leaders were still convinced 
that they alone could eliminate the political and eco- 
nomic problems of the country—if only they could 
find a way to restore democratic normalcy while dis- 
enfranchising one of the largest political groups in 
the country. 

By March, 1971, the Argentines were openly angry 
at the political and economic crisis the country was 
facing. They were no longer able to accept changes 
in government as a “military affair.” Faced with still 
another crisis on their hands, the military, again led 
by General Lanusse, removed Levingston, and La- 
nusse assumed the presidency. 


ECONOMIC POLICY OF LANUSSE 


Upon taking office, Lanusse pledged “to create the 
indispensable conditions for the full reestablishment 
of democratic institutions in a climate of liberty, prog- 
ress and justice.” In his two years in office, General 
Lanusse has had no real long-term economic policy, 
but rather has been more interested in “patching up 
the bigger holes” until elections in March, 1973. One 
of his major economic decisions was the forced resig- 
nation of the Minister of Economy, Aldo Ferrer. 
Ferrer, who was Levingston’s Minister of Economy, 
was considered by many Argentines and foreigners 
alike to be the “man of the future.” As it turned out, 
the Argentine economy was virtually falling apart 
even as progress reports and programs for Argentina’s 
future were coming from Ferrer’s office. Lanusse 
asked for Ferrer’s resignation and personally under- 
took the job of finding a solution to the economic 
crisis. 

In April, 1972, Lanusse announced a 15 per cent 
wage increase effective June 1, on top of a 15 per 
cent wage increase decreed in January of that year. 


3 La Nación, September 25, 1972. 
4 Ibid. 
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This wage increase was seen as a concession to labor 
and the consumer; but was opposed by Lanusse’s Fi- 
nance Minister, and the Navy and Air Force Gom- 
manders. Economic specialists also warned Lanusse 
that inflation was already too high and that his pol- 
icies could lead to an erosion of investment. 

By mid-1972, Lanusse was faced with an inflation 
of 60 per cent—the highest in the world; a cost of 
living that had risen over 25 per cent in the first four 
months of 1972, and a budget deficit for 1972 at close 
to 5.7 billion pesos, or U.S. $570 million. 

In a major address in September, 1972, Lanusse de- 
fended his economic policy by stating that the policy 
was not intended to be a “program of simple palli- 
atives for the problems of the hour... .” and that 
institutional normalization of the Republic is a pre- 
requisite for a stable economic policy which the gov- 
ernment has not been able to realize because of “small 
groups who do not believe in democracy.” Lanusse 
placed the blame for the economic crisis on the lack 
of continuity and coherence “in plans and measures 
attributable to political factors.”* He admitted, how- 
ever, that 

inflation has reached levels that distort creative efforts; 
that unemployment shows worrisome signs; that the dan- 
ger of economic recession could endanger expansion and 


progress; and that it is imperative to resolve the housing 
problem, especially in the great urban centers. 


He insisted that 

the new decisions of the government not only rest on 
technical rigor, but also stem from the premise that no 
economic plan reaches its proposed economic objectives 
if it does not take into account the consensus of the great 
majority.4 

In order to resolve the institutionalization crisis and 
to bring all sectors of the country into the decision- 
making process, the Lanusse government has proposed 
a Gran Acuerdo Nacional (Great National Agree- 
ment, GAN). Lanusse envisoned this agreement as 
an avenue for dialogue among the major political 
forces to arrive at a meeting of minds on the political 
ways and means to create a stable political environ- 
ment for the country. The government viewed GAN 
as a positive approach to healing the wounds of the 
citizenry and integrating representative groups into 
a viable political process. 

The major parties and other political groups, how- 
ever, do not view GAN in this light. Already frus- 
trated and alienated, these groups tend to have a de- 
featist attitude toward programs intended to create 
national unity or accord among diverse, recalcitrant 
sectors. Their attitude of frustration toward La- 
nusse’s government stems from the Constitutional Re- 
form the Lanusse regime has effected without calling 
a Constitutional Convention. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
The purpose of the Constitutional Reform (or Fun- 
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damental Statute), according to the government, is 
“to restore national sovereignty and to ensure a rep- 
resentative, authentic, stable democracy” to the Ar- 
gentine nation. Among the more salient reforms in 
the statute are the following: The President and Vice 
President of the Republic, as well as members of the 
national Senate, will be’ elected directly by the cit- 
izens. Provincial and national authorities elected si- 
multaneously shall serve a four-year term of office. 
The numbers of Senators per province is increased to 
three. 

The Fundamental Statute will remain in effect until 
May 24, 1977, and can remain in effect until May 24, 
1981, unless a Constitutional Convention decides to 
incorporate the reforms into the constitution or to re- 
voke them before August 24, 1975. 


THE RETURN OF JUAN PERON 


Another important factor in the military's scheme 
of institutionalization is the recent return of Juan 
Perén to Argentina. Since General Lanusse’s an- 
nouncement legalizing Argentine political parties and 
his plans for elections in March, 1973, he has reiter- 
ated his determination to let the peronists participate 
in these elections. More recently, Lanusse invited 
Perén to return to Argentina to help heal divisiveness 
among the citizenry. Peron returned November 17. 

Then, on December 14, 1972, just 28 days after he 
had arrived, Peron flew to Paraguay on his way back 
to Madrid. His departure left the country as confused 
as did his arrival. In a statement which, at his re- 
quest, was read after this departure, Peron refused the 
presidential nomination offered him by the Justicialist 
Movement and 15 smaller political parties allied with 
it. After Peron’s departure, the coalition met again 
and nominated his personal representative, Dr. Héctor 
Cámpora, for President and Vicente Solano Lima for 
Vice President. Dr. Gampora’s nomination met with 
strong opposition among many of the labor leaders 
in the peronist ranks who walked out of the convention 
in protest. Many observers felt that by declining the 
presidential nomination Peron was yielding to pressure 
by the military government that has disqualified his 
candidacy under the requirement that all presidential 
candidates be residents in Argentina by August 25, 
1972. 

There is yet another critical issue which could 
hinder the military’s plan for institutionalization and 
the return of political and economic stability to Ar- 
gentina. There has been a growing wave of terrorist 
activity in Argentina during recent years, geared to 

5 The five guerrilla groups are: The Montoneros, consid- 
ered a peronist Catholic leftist organization; the Castro- 
oriented Fuerzas Armadas de Liberación (FAL) ; the Fuerzas 
Armadas Revolucionaries (FAR), also peronista; the Fuerzas 
Armadas Peronistas (FAP); and the Marxist Ejército Revo- 
lucionario del Pueblo (ERP). The Visión Letter, July 21, 


1971. 
6The New York Times, September 17, 1972. 


discrediting the Lanusse government. It is this ac- 
tivity and the military’s handling of terrorist activities 
which has the Argentine citizenry concerned. A 1971 
issue of Visión magazine on political terrorism cited 
five distinct guerrilla groups working in Argentina.’ 
The largest of these guerrilla groups, the Marxist ERP 
(Ejército Revolucionario del Pueblo), reportedly 
has direct connections with the Uruguayan Tupa- 
maros. The ERP is said to be responsible for the ma- 
jority of bank robberies and armed assaults during 
the past two years, including the killing of General 
Juan Carlos Sanchez, and the kidnap-murder of Fiat 
General Manager Oberdan Sallustro. 

In August, 1972, the government began televising 
anti-terrorist programs. The first program described 
the assassination of General Sánchez in Rosario, and 
was narrated by the general who succeeded him as 
garrison commander. The second telecast told how 
the federal police had uncovered an urban guerrilla 
hideout and foiled an attempt to assassinate another 
general. Still another program told how 25 terrorists 
had escaped from the Rawson maximum security 
prison in Patagonia on August 15, 1972. 

The aftermath of the Rawson jailbreak is felt to be 
the real threat to the military’s credibility and to elec- 
tions in March. After the jailbreak, six guerrillas 
escaped to Chile and eventually to Cuba. The re- 
maining 19 surrendered at the Trelew Naval Air Base 
in the southern section of Argentina. According to 
government officials, on August 22, the guerrillas at- 
tempted a mass escape and were shot—16 fatally. 
However, the story of the three survivors, now circu- 
lating by word of mouth, is markedly different. 

The survivors, through their lawyers, claim that the 
guerrillas were constantly provoked and, according to 
one account, 

forced to do press-ups unclothed, while guards taunted 
them and sexually taunted the women prisoners. And all 
claim that the guards opened fire with machine guns after 
the nineteen prisoners were lined up outside their cells.® 

On August 22, the day the guerrillas were shot, the 
military government issued a new clause for the penal 
code restricting the media from quoting “subversive 
sources” and establishing sentences of six months to 
three years in jail for editors who so quote. Govern- 
ment spokesmen reasoned that they are at war with 


(Continued on page 85) 
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“The military considers itself the defender of Brazil’s national security 


and the guardian of her national mission. 


That view, tinged by suspicion 


of the greedy private sector and the massive inroads made by foreign cap- 
ital, may- conceivably lead to more nationalistic policies under an authori- 


tarian framework.” 


Brazil at the Crossroads 


By Rosert M. LEVINE 
Associate Professor of History, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


N APRIL 1973, BRAZIL’S “REVOLUTIONARY” mili- 

tary government will enter its ninth year. Al- 

ready it has achieved a longevity exceeded in 
modern times only by Getúlio Vargas, in and out of 
power as chief of state during a total of 20 years be- 
tween 1930 and 1954. Whether the present regime 
collectively will surpass Vargas’ record remains to be 
seen. Official plans, at any rate, call for presidential 
elections in 1974, although the President himself holds 
discretionary powers to modify or cancel the election 
schedule. Present indications suggest that Brazil’s 
military leaders, hostile to the prospective return to 
open political debate, will opt for a closed process of 
selection, leaving the choice of the next President to 
the armed forces high command, subject to technical 
ratification by the dutiful federal Congress. 

Recent statements by Senator Felinto Müller, the 
majority leader of the official pro-government party, 
the Aliança Renovadora Nacional (ARENA), hint 
that national elections will not be held in 1974. 
Müller, who was Vargas chief of police during the 
fascistic Estado Novo (1937-1945), suggested early 
in 1972 that a gradual return to civilian government 
would be permitted; but later in the year he reversed 
his stand, stating publicly that the “principal virtue” 
of his party would continue to be “obedience,” and 
that attempts to discuss the presidential succession 
would be inappropriate. 


Government officials have not been insensitive to 


the question of the restoration of democracy. A 1971 


1 Latin America (London), Volume VI, No. 11, March 
17, 1972, p. 87. 

? Alfred Stepan and Luigi R. Einaudi, “Latin American 
Institutional Development: Changing Military Perspective 
in Peru and Brazil” (Santa Monica: Rand, 1971). 

3 The first phase occurred during the period between the 
removal of President João Goulart by the armed forces in 
March, 1964, and Castelo Branco’s retirement in 1966 as 
chief of state. “Phase two” culminated with the promulga- 
tion of Institutional Act Number Five in December, 1968. 
See F aon Rosenbaum in Current History, February, 1970, 
pp. 73 ff. 


Rand Corporation study? which speculated that the 
Brazilian military might remain in power until the 
year 2000 widely irritated Brazilian authorities, who 
have taken pains, especially outside of Brazil, to 
affirm the transitory nature of their authoritarian re- 
gime. In any event, not only will 1973 reveal the 
probable direction of Brazil’s future political evolu- 
tion, but it may signal the beginning of a critical 
“fourth phase” of the post-1964 “revolution.” In this 
phase, the armed forces may well establish a more 
nationalistic framework of military control, limiting 
the “partnership” between military and private in- 
terests, both domestic and foreign, which marked the 
“third phase,” which spanned the period between 
December, 1968 and the end of 1972.3 


` “PHASE THREE” 


Despite President Costa e Silva’s earlier pledge to 
“humanize the revolution” after assuming office, 
anger over vocal dissidence from a minority group of 
congressmen—one of whom, Marcio Moreira Alves, 
allegedly insulted the honor of the armed forces (and 
publicly accused the government of the use of physical 
torture against political prisoners)—prompted the 
government to decree, on December 13, 1968, Insti- 
tutional Act Number Five, a repressive law which 
closed federal, state and municipal legislatures, sus- 
pended the constitutional right of habeas corpus, and 
set the stage for mass detentions of persons suspected 
of subversion under the act and the Revised National 
Security Law of March, 1969. 

Rising incidents of political kidnapping, hijackings, 
and terrorist acts committed by militant followers of 
Carlos Marighela and ex-Captain Carlos Lamarca 
exacerbated tensions, as authorities pressed their cam- 
paign of political repression. Nearly 100 federal legis- 
lators were purged, as were three justices of the Bra- 
zilian Supreme Court and numerous civil servants and 
university professors. In the aftermath of the abduc- 
tion of United States Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick 
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(who was released in exchange for 15 imprisoned 
students and militants), the government issued In- 
stitutional Act Number Fourteen, which imposed the 
death penalty for “psychological warfare and revolu- 
tionary or subversive activities against the state.”* 

After the incapacitation of President Costa e Silva 
by a cerebral hemorrhage in August, 1969, the mili- 
tary’s unwillingness to permit a civilian to accede to 
the presidency even temporarily led to the suspension 
of the constitution and the seizure of control by the 
chiefs of the three armed services. In consultation 
with the supreme military command, they chose 
General Garrastazi Médici, the former head of the 
Brazilian Security Agency (S.N.I.), as Chief of State. 
In his first public statement, Médici declared his in- 
tention to restore democracy by the completion of his 
term of office. In May, 1970, however, he changed 
his mind, stating that the military government would 
remain in power “as long as it might take to implant 
the political, administrative, juridical, social, and eco- 
nomic structures capable of raising all Brazilians to 
the minimum level of well-being.”® 


STRICTER MILITARY CONTROL 


The turn to stricter political control after Decem- 
ber, 1968, reflected the military’s continuing disillu- 
sionment with seemingly inept and corrupt civilian 
politicians, and its firm belief that economic growth, 
made possible by foreign confidence in Brazil’s sta- 
bility, must be given precedence over social justice. 
By late 1971, urban terrorist activities subsided, the 
result of the fragmentation of the guerrilla movement 
after the deaths of Marighela and Lamarca. In 
turn, authorities relaxed the campaign of repression 
which had raised cries of protest abroad, but refused 
to relax the strict censorship of the press and media. 
When these regulations were intensified in September, 
1972, a break occurred between the government and 
one of its most powerful former defenders, O Estado 
de São Paulo. In a telegram to the Justice Minister, 
the newspaper’s publisher unleashed a stream of pent- 
up anger at the erosion of press freedom, comparing 
Brazil “to the condition of a little banana republic, 
or some kind of Uganda, by a government which has 
lost its reason,” and charging that the Médici regime 
had “abandoned the course set for it by its greatest 
leader, Marshal Castelo Branco,” and embarked “on 


4 See Alistair Hennessy, “New Radicalism in Latin Amer- 
ica,” Journal of Contemporary History, VII, No, 1-2, Jan- 
uary—April, 1972, pp. 18-21. 

5 Cited by Rollie Poppino, in Current History, February, 
1971, p. 104. 

6 Telegram, Júlio de Mesquita Filho to Alfredo Buzaid, 
cited in Latin America, VI, No. 39, September 29, 1972, 
p. 310. Only one newspaper, Pôrto Alegre’s Correio do 
Povo, attempted to publish it, but its offices were occupied 
by police before the issue could be printed. 

™The Economist (London), September 2, 1972, “The 
Moving Frontier: A Survey of Brazil,” pp. 34—37; Veja e 
Leia (São Paulo), April 29, 1970. 


a course of military dictatorship of a kind which is 
out of fashion even in the Spanish-speaking republics 
of America.”* 

To its supporters, and particularly to the interna- 
tional business community, these issues stand as neces- 
sary annoyances which permit Brazil to achieve eco- 
nomic development and strive toward her stated goal 
of becoming a world power. Under the post-1968 
“third phase,” the regime has initiated a wide variety 
of programs, including massive highway construction 
designed to link Brazil to each of her South American 
neighbors by 1973, the industrialization of the under- 
developed northeast, expanded facilities for higher 
education, especially in technical subjects, and eco- 
nomic growth under a new “Brazilian model,” based 
upon neutralizing inflation, promoting exports, en- 
couraging private investment, increasing national 
savings and maintaining foreign confidence. 

The record has been impressive, although doubts 
can be raised regarding the significance and the social 
costs of the gains to date. Economic progress, while 
dramatic, has not affected the country evenly, either 
in terms of regional growth (the urban centers of the 
south have fared best) or in income distribution. In 
short, the rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting poorer. While the overall growth rate in 
1971 was announced at 11.3 per cent and the per 
capita GNP rose an estimated 6 per cent, real wages 
for the majority of the population fell by 38 per cent 
between 1964 and 1969, although for the tiny per- 
centage of university graduates they have risen by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in a comparable period.” 

It must be noted that Brazil lacks national sta- 
tistics: the “general index” computed monthly by the 
Getúlio Vargas Foundation, according to which eco- 
nomic growth is measured, is based on a weighted 
combination of wholesale prices, the cost of living, 
and building costs in the state of Guanabara. Infla- 
tion has been limited to a rate of 20 per cent per year, 
compared to astronomical annual levels, occasionally 
exceeding 100 per cent, prior to 1964. But for most 
wage earners—particularly outside the highly devel- 
oped Rio de Janeiro-Sdo Paulo-Minas Gerais triangle, 
the gap between the rising cost of living and real 
wages has not been bridged by “national” economic 
progress. 


OPENING THE INTERIOR 

In a talk at Columbia University in October, 1972, 
ex-President Juscelino Kubitschek—still stripped of 
his political rights at home—praised the current re- 
gime’s economic policies, suggesting that the “revolu- 
tionary” government’s efforts to attract foreign in- 
vestment and to open the Brazilian hinterland repre- 
sented the culmination of programs initiated under 
his own presidency from 1956 to 1961. In any case, 
the military has harvested extensive mileage from its 


dramatic program of highway construction, the sym- 
bolic (and effective) key to its goal to achieve mean- 
ingful national integration and de facto Brazilian 
presence in remote frontier regions. 

In October, 1972, President Médici inaugurated 
the first 1,200-kilometer section of the Trans-Ama- 
zonian highway between Estreito in Maranhão and 
Itaituba in the center of the state of Pará. When 
completed, the highway, which Brazilians claim will 
be visible to the naked-eye from the moon, will link 
the Atlantic coast with the Peruvian town of Pucallpa 
by a concrete roadway 30 feet wide, allowing ve- 
hicular speeds up to 60 miles per hour. The federal 
government has also accepted bids on other roads, 
including a planned coastal highway between Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos, to be financed by a $40-million 
loan from the Inter-American Development Bank 
and another $95 million from the federal highway 
agency, the DNER. 

Highway construction has provided jobs, including 
temporary work for thousands of destitute drought 
refugees during 1970-1971 who were briefly organized 
into work gangs as a form of welfare employment. 
Indigenous tribes residing in the path of the new 
highways will be relocated on federal reservations, 
not only to preserve their way of life (their numbers 
have been savagely depleted by the penetration of 
civilization and alleged acts of systematic extermina- 
tion which created an international furor in the late 
1960’s) but to allow for the transfer of as many as one 
million initial settlers. These families will be placed 
in new “agrovillages,” supervised by military authori- 
ties, in the regions opened up by the Trans-Amazon 
road. Ironically, the dramatic industrialization of the 
northeast under government incentives has failed to 
provide employment, since most of the investment has 
been capital-intensive; some critics suggest, perhaps 
not unfairly, that the decision to construct the Trans- 
Amazon indicates evidence that authorities have 
given up on SUDENE, the northeast’s development 
agency, and are seeking a safety valve for the region’s 
surplus population. 

Skepticism persists in other areas as well. Ecolo- 
gists warn that the destruction of the Amazon rain- 
forest may alter the world’s climate within a genera- 
tion and threaten its oxygen supply within a century. 
The Brazilian delegation to the United Nations con- 
ference on the environment in Stockholm in June, 
1972, actively opposed proposals for international re- 
strictions on pesticides and other ecological measures 
on the grounds of national sovereignty, an argument 
rejected by the congress almost unanimously. Agron- 
omists point out that unless the new settlers of the 
Amazon adopt rational agricultural methods, they 


8 Jornal do Brasil (Rio), October 18-19, 1970, p. 1; 
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will exhaust the soil after one or two crops have been 
cultivated. The F.A.O., in fact, has refused to co- 
operate with the Brazilians as long as current plans 
for agricultural development are retained. Some of 
the best land bordering the highway has already been 
purchased by speculators, including Bradesco, Brazil’s 
largest private bank. Mineral ores to be extracted 
from the region will not be processed locally, but will 
be shipped to the south or exported abroad: foreign 
companies which acquired mineral rights after the 
federal government in mid-1972 suddenly reversed its 
traditional policy restricting such arrangements in- 
clude United States Steel, Alcoa, Hannah, and Bo- 
livia’s Patiño interests. This promises to preserve the 
dependency of this vast territory, which comprises 
59 per cent of Brazil’s land area but accounts for only 
8 per cent of its population and 4 per cent of its na- 
tional income. 


THE ARMED FORCES 

Brazil’s military establishment, the backbone of the 
“revolution,” has not remained a static force; rather, 
major changes have occurred in the relatively short 
period of time since 1964. Although the military’s 
budget stands relatively Jow on a per capita basis, the. 
armed forces have received extensive military aid 
from the United States, and are currently attempting 
to diversify equipment, with recent major purchases 
ranging from a $20-million Australian anti-submarine 
system to French Roland ground-to-air missiles. The 
Brazilian Air Force, seeking to establish its autonomy 
from the other two services, is completing a major 
effort at modernization, topped by an order for 112 
“Xavante” fighter-bombers under Italian license and 
16 Mirage III aircraft; pilots have also received 
training in the use of napalm.’ 

A carefully planned modification of the military’s 
career structure carried out under President Médici 
has already produced results; its impact may be far- 
reaching. In order to speed promotions of younger 
officers and avoid top-heavy concentration in the 
upper ranks, the military command has ordered that 
officers must retire at 66, or after four years in the 
same post. As a result, many generals who rose to 
power after 1964 with Castelo Branco and Costa e 
Silva are leaving the service, some to accept lucrative 
jobs in private industry, but in any event, strengthen- 
ing the hand of President Médici, who by late 1972 
had appointed six of the ten generals in the army’s 
high command. 

Most of the newly promoted figures appear colorless 
in comparison to the “hard line” colonels and gen- 
erals who seemed to dominate the early phases of the 
“revolution.” Their replacements, in contrast, seem 
to have been chosen for their anonymity, their ad- 
ministrative competence, and their professional dedi- 
cation to the armed forces. The highest military 
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officials remain almost entirely outside public view. 
Speculation on whether General Médici will seek 
“reelection” is forbidden, although observers perceive 
a low-keyed struggle developing between potential 
backers of Médici and supporters of General Ernesto 
Guisel, brother of the Minister of War, Orlando 
Guisel. Some suggest that Médici personally favors 
an active role for the military in social change, but 
that he is waiting to consolidate his own power and 
the retirement of older officers who might raise oppo- 
sition.® If Médici himself does not run for a second 
term as President, two other highly regarded officers 
reputedly are waiting in the wings, General Fontoura, 
Médici’s own successor as chief of the government’s 
security agency, the S.N.I., and Dr. Leitão de Abreu, 
the head of the Casa Civil. 


CRACKS IN THE FACADE? 


During 1972, a number of problems have come to 
light, marring the image of optimism and progress 
which the regime has cultivated. The stock market, 
driven up during a frenzied 18-month boom, reached 
a peak index of 5,280 in June, 1970. Thousands of 
middle class Brazilians, lured by tax incentives and 
get-rich-quick schemes, joined the bandwagon, only 
to find the market reversing itself, reaching a low of 
1,280 in August, 1972. In the wake of the debacle 
came the dismissal of the presidents of the São Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro stock exchanges (for alleged 
“short” selling), rumors of mismanagement and mis- 
appropriation of public funds, and the near downfall 
of Treasury Minister Antônio Delfim Neto and Justice 
Minister Alfredo Buzaid. The seriousness of the 
matter prompted the government’s decision to intens- 
ify press censorship, adding unfavorable discussions 
of economic matters to the list of previously pro- 
scripted themes. 

In the area of education, substantial gains in uni- 
versity-level enrollment—from 92,000 places in 1961 
to nearly 650,000 in 1972—have been made, super- 
vised since 1969 by the no-nonsense Education Minis- 
ter, Colonel Jarbas Passarinho. On the other hand, 
restrictions on student activity continue, intensified 
after mass student protests in the late 1960’s; profes- 
sors considered politically or pedagogically independent 
have been prematurely “retired,” and tuition costs for 
many university students have been rising. Despite 
well-intentioned programs to reduce illiteracy among 
the general population, 35 per cent of all Brazilians 
cannot read or write. Primary school openings grew 
from 9.3 million in 1963 to only 13.3 million eight 
years later, a modest increase, considering Brazil’s 
annual population growth rate of 3 per cent. 


9 Latin America, VI, No. 14, April 7, 1972, p. 111. 


10 Richard Barnet, “Letter from Rio,” Harpers, Vol. 245, 
No. 1468, September, 1972, p. 21. 


Relations between the government and the Catholic 
Church worsened in mid-1972 over the issue of a 
hunger strike among 36 political prisoners, three of 
them Dominican priests, in São Paulo’s Tiradentes 
penitentiary. The church has tended to support the 
military regime, although hundreds of priests and 
nuns have opposed it; some were implicated for 
having assisted urban terrorists, and one archbishop, 
Dom Helder Camara, considered a renegade by the 
church hierarchy, has spoken out sharply against the 
government outside Brazil. 

The hunger strike provoked a confrontation be- 
tween Evaristo Arns, Archbishop of São Paulo, and 
the commander of São Paulo’s Second Army, who 
refused permission for Arns to visit the prison in the 
sixth week of the strike, although permission had been 
granted by Justice Minister Buzaid. In protest, Arns 
asked Brazilian Catholics to pray and fast in behalf of 
the prisoners, an act highly embarrassing to the gov- 
ernment. The issue was finally resolved, but only 
after it had left a residue of bitterness and anguish. 

Industrial gains, accompanied by rising exports of 
manufactured goods to neighboring Latin American 
countries, the United States and Europe, buoyed con- 
fidence in the regime, but raised questions concerning 
the capacity of the domestic market to absorb con- 
sumer goods and the efforts of industrial moderniza- 
tion to produce selective unemployment, especially 
among older workers. The steady stream of migra- 
tion from the impoverished northeast to the prosper- 
ous south, a problem which has persisted for decades, 
has acted to depress the labor market and has created 
potentially dangerous social tensions as the gap be- 
tween skilled and unskilled labor lengthens. 

Brazil’s thriving automobile industry, almost en- 
tirely foreign-owned, is gearing production patterns 
so that parts will be assembled in Brazil, then shipped 
abroad, taking advantage of Brazil’s low industrial 
wage scale and guaranteed labor stability, but, in the 
long run, yielding limited advantages for the Brazilian 
worker. Foreign investment, topping one and one- 
quarter billion dollars in 1971 (the three largest in- 
vestors: the United States, Canada, and West Ger- 
many) dominates 40 per cent of the capital market, 
62 per cent of foreign trade, over 80 per cent of 
pharmaceuticals, 90 per cent of cement, and 100 per 
cent of motor vehicle and tire production.’° 

There is growing reason to believe that high govern- 
ment officials, military as well as civilian, are becom- 
ing dissatisfied with the inability of the economic 
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“Presumably, both Allende and the military hope that after the elec- 
tions of March, 1973, the army can return to its barracks; until then it has 
an important role to play as guarantor of free and calm elections.” 


Probie in Allende’s Chile 


By ALAN ANGELL 
University Lecturer and Fellow, St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


CTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1972, saw Chile’s 
President Salvador Allende Gossens facing 
his most severe crisis so far. For over three 

weeks, many sectors of the commercial and profes- 
sional middle class had been on strike. A proposal to 
nationalize transport services in Chile’s far south pro- 
duced a nationwide strike of 40,000 lorry owners and 
drivers, supported by small shopkeepers, engineers, 
doctors and other professional groups. The strike is 
estimated to have cost Chile something between U.S. 
$100 million and $150 million. Twenty provinces 
were placed under a state of emergency, and a mid- 
night curfew was declared. 

Allende’s response to this challenge was to involve 
the military much more heavily in the governing of the 
country, though not without opposition from the left 
of his own Socialist party and from the Movement of 
the Revolutionary Left (MIR). Following the resig- 
nation of the Cabinet (four members of which were 
to face impeachment proceedings mounted in Con- 
gress by the Christian Democrats),.three senior mili- 
tary officers were appointed to ministerial posts. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, General Prats, be- 
came Minister of the Interior, responsible for main- 
taining law and order under increasingly difficult cir- 
cumstances. His appointment made him in effect the 
next most powerful minister after Allende; there is 
no Vice President in the Chilean system. Air Force 
General Claudio Sepúlveda Donoso became Minister 
of Mines, where he faced the problem of mounting 
costs and the strongest trade union in Chile, the Cop- 
per Workers Confederation. To complete the sym- 
metry, Admiral Ismael Huerta Diaz was appointed 
Minister of Public Works. 


1 Most of the data in this section are taken from two pub- 
lications of the Instituto de Economia of the University of 
Chile. One, published by a group sympathetic to Allende, 
is entitled La Economta Chilena en 1971; the other, pub- 
lished by a more critical group, is called Comentarios sobre 
la situación económica; primer semestre 1972. It will be 
interesting to see what Allende’s supporters write about 
1972; their 1971 volume, quite rightly, points to the great 
changes Allende has brought about in the structure of the 
economy. 
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Although this aspect of Allende’s Cabinet reshuffle 
attracted most attention, it is also important to note 
the involvement of leaders of Chile’s major union con- 
federation, the Central Unica de Trabajadores (the 
CUT), in the Cabinet. The President of the CUT, 
Luis Figueroa, a prominent Communist trade union 
leader and deputy, was appointed to the Ministry of 
Labour. And the Secretary-General of the CUT, Ro- 
lando Calderón, a Socialist peasant leader, also entered 
the Cabinet—perhaps the first authentic campesino 
to-achieve such a position. 

Chile is no stranger to odd political combinations, 
but a Marxist President simultaneously involving the 
military and the union movement with his multi-party 
coalition, the Unidad Popular (UP), in an attempt to 
preserve law and order and to halt the process of in- 
flation, is a highly original formula. What brought 
about this situation? 

The most important economic indicator in Chilean 
politics is the rate of inflation. In the first nine months 
of 1971, Allende’s government had reduced it to a re- 
spectable 14 per cent; but in the first nine months of 
1972 the rate had leapt to 100 per cent. By the end 
of 1972, it will probably be nearer 140 per cent-150 
per cent, a record for a country where inflation has 
been endemic. The government, in line with its aim 
of defending the interest of the working class, brought 
forward by three months the usual readjustment of 
wage levels to take account of inflation, and in October 
declared a wage increase equivalent to the increase in 
the cost of living. The government hopes that some 
of this will be used for savings; but realistically it is 
difficult to see how it will do anything other than fuel 
the inflationary process. This will weigh heavily on the 
UP coalition as it goes to the congressional elections in 
March, 1973. 

No one doubts the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion. Allende himself has declared that the economy 
is on a war footing. It is not difficult to produce the 
figures which underline the gravity of the present situa- 
tion, in contrast to the rather encouraging economic 
performance of 1971.1. The Gross National Product 
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rose by 7 per cent~8 per cent in 1971, partly because 
very considerable unused industrial capacity was 
brought into production following increased demand 
as Allende’s government substantially improved the 
real wages of the working class. All the signs are, 
however, that the rise in 1972 is likely to be only half 
that of the previous year—industrial production, 
which rose by 14 per cent in 1971, registered a much 
smaller increase in 1972. The boom in the construc- 
tion industry in 1971 has slackened as the building pro- 
gram of the public sector has declined. 
` The failure of the economy to respond to increased 
demand is most clearly marked in the agricultural sec- 
tor. In'1971, Chile exported U.S. $7-million less in 
foodstuff than in 1970, but imported U.S. $136-million 
more. The total import bill for food in 1972 is likely 
to rise to a colossal U.S. $400 million, not far short of 
the ‘likely deficit in the balance of payments. To put 
it another way, 35 per cent of the import capacity of 
Chile goes for foodstuff that could be produced locally. 
Yet these figures overstate the economic mismanage- 
ment of the government, for Chile is also the victim of 
the high price of food, especially beef and wheat, on 
the world market. A great deal of the rise in the im- 
port bill is absorbed in higher prices, not in extra quan- 
tities of imports. Chile has suffered similar misfor- 
‘tunes in respect to copper prices. In 1969, the world 
price of copper was 69 U.S. cents per pound; in 1971, 
it was only 49 cents per pound. So although produc- 
tion of the large mines went up by 7 per cent in 1971 
over 1970 (when production had fallen over 1969 be- 
cause of initial difficulties involved in the nationaliza- 
tion process), Chile’s foreign earnings were sharply 
curtailed. The previous balance of payments surplus 
of the Christian Democratic government was due to 
high copper prices, not better economic management. 
The impact of high food prices and low copper 
prices shows up in the balance of payments figures. 
A surplus of U.S. $91 million in 1970 became a deficit 
of U.S. $311 million in 1971. And the export figures 
for the first six months of 1972 show a 20 per cent fall 
over the 1971 levels.2 These figures acquire sinister 
potency in the light of Chile’s enormous foreign in- 
debtedness—once again a legacy of previous govern- 
ments and not the product of the policy of the UP 
government. Chile faced repayments of U.S. $1,400 
million in the six-year period of Allende’s presidency. 
Faced with the hostility of the United States govern- 
ment, and backed only by slender international re- 
serves of U.S. $30 million, Allende’s economic team 
pulled off something like a diplomatic coup in per- 
suading the group of international creditors known as 


2 See the economic report in Ercilla, no. 1948, November 
15, 1972, p. 24. reilla’s political and economic analyses 
of the present situation have become increasingly hostile to 
the government. There js little limitation on freedom to 
criticize and attack the government. 
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the Club of Paris to renegotiate part of that debt re- 
payment. Yet for 1972 there still remains U.S. $490 
million in amortization and interest repayments. So- 
viet credits have been forthcoming. In 1971, Chile 
received the equivalent of U.S. $97 million (repayable 
over ten years at 3 per cent interest) ; and in 1972 so 
far there have been short-term credits of U.S. $50 mil- 
lion in hard currencies as well as other credits tied to 
Soviet products. 

But that still leaves an enormous gap. The prob- 
lem has been intensified by the hostile action of the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, still determined to get 
compensation for its assets nationalized by the govern- 
ment. Because of a challenge to the right of the gov- 
ernment to sell copper in Europe, the French judiciary 
has been brought into the debate on the ownership of 
a shipload of copper recently delivered to France. 
Whatever the outcome, the affair has increased the 
state of anxiety prevailing about the Chilean economy 
and, more seriously, has held up several important 
credits allocated to Chile by internatianal agencies. 


ECONOMIC SOLUTIONS? 


Clearly, Allende’s long-term economic strategy is in 
jeopardy unless he can devise some solutions to the 
short-term problems. But it is difficult to see what he 
can do, Take the balance of payments problem, for 
example. He might try to obtain more short-term 
credits, but this is difficult, given the hostility of the 
United States, and would increase the problem, al- 
ready enormous, of future repayment. Defaulting on 
repayments has been advocated on the extreme left, 
but Chile still needs credits and markets outside the 
Soviet bloc. Perhaps imports could be severely re- 
stricted, but this is not likely to increase the govern- 
ment’s popularity when it needs all the support it can 
muster for the forthcoming elections. Allende must 
be praying that the world price of copper will rise to 
the dizzy heights it did under Eduardo Frei Montalvo’s 
Christian Democratic government. 

The pressing problem for the government is how to 
contain the rate of inflation, and how to increase the 
rate of investment. In 1971, one area which showed 
signs of future trouble was the absence of any new in- 
vestment outside the construction sector. It is easy to 
see why the private sector is reluctant to invest, given 
the policy of expropriation and nationalization under- 
taken by the government. The state has had its prob- 
lems in this area too. Chile is the first country to elect 
a Marxist President. One of the decisive factors in 
that election was the support given to him by the orga- 
nized working class. And the unions expect their pay- 
off. The government has found it difficult to per- 
suade unionists when they have taken over a factory 
that the profits do not all go to the members. Hope- 
fully, the new Labour Minister, Figueroa, can per- 
suade his fellow unionists to moderate their wage de- 


mands and improve their working habits in the 
national interest. 

Though the stage was set for inflation in 1971—in 
that year the quantity of money in circulation in- 
creased by 120 per cent—the actual rate of inflation 
was modest, compared with what was to come. Un- 
employment, considerable reserves in the economy, 
and unused capacity allowed for an increase in supply 
adequate to meet the demand created by large wage 
increases. But if consumer demand was satisfied, the 
requirements of long-term economic growth were not, 
and in 1972 the consequences of these inflationary 
pressures were fully felt. 

One possible solution put forward would be to limit 
the prices of essential goods consumed by the working 
class, and there already exist state agencies, notably the 
JAP (concerned with supply and prices), for this pur- 
pose. But the process of state control has not yet ad- 
vanced far enough to make that sort of policy prac- 
ticable. The government would need to control the 
commercial life of the country much more tightly be- 
fore it could be sure of effectively limiting price rises, 
eliminating the black market, and ensuring an equit- 
able process of distribution. The strike of the lorry 
owners, most of whom own only a vehicle or two, in- 
dicates the extent of resistance to the policies of the 
UP government not just at the level of large indus- 
trialists but also at the level of petty bourgeois con- 
cerns. As Allende’s electoral strategy is partly aimed 
at separating the petty bourgeoisie from the entrepre- 
neurial and large commercial sector, any policies that 
threaten the livelihood of small businessmen are likely 
to have damaging political consequences. 


ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


This picture of unrelieved economic gloom should 
not hide the real changes brought about by the Al- 
lende government. The danger is that short-term 
problems threaten to overwhelm the government. 

When Allende took power two years ago, the econ- 
omy was largely dominated by monopolistic industrial 
enterprises, with substantial sectors under the control 
of American interests, and with the state aiding and 
reinforcing that economic structure. It is true that 
the Frei administration effected considerable changes, 
but on a much smaller scale than those of the present 
government, 

' Direct control of the public sector over industrial 
production has risen from 10 per cent in 1970 to 30 
per cent in 1971 and to over 40 per cent in 1972. 
Given the fact that 22 per cent of value added in 
manufacturing comes from small and artisanal enter- 
prises, the government can well claim to control the 
commanding heights of the economy. The state now 
controls 85 per cent of exports and 45 per cent of im- 
ports. Private banks, American copper companies, 
steel, cement, coal—all these vital areas now belong 
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to what is called by the government the “social area” 
of the economy. If the transition to socialism depends 
on state control over the industrial and financial struc- 
ture, then that foundation has been securely laid. 

The agrarian sector has seen similar transformation, 
although here admittedly the process of reform was 
well advanced under the Frei government, and the 
growth of rural unions took place under the guidance 
of the Christian Democrats—thanks to the law that 
they passed in 1967. Most estates of over 80 hectares 
—the size laid down by the law—have been incorpo- 
rated into the agrarian reform sector. Up to 1970, 
1,400 estates were taken over and since then another 
3,160, comprising in total nearly 54 per cent of the 
agricultural land (excluding the far south). How- 
ever, the process of creating the so-called Agrarian Re- 
form Centers to run the expropriated estates is a much 
more laborious and complicated procedure, fraught 
with political difficulties, and the process of agrarian 
reform is thus far from complete. 

The major beneficiary of the first reforms of Allende 
was of course the working class. Unemployment was 
reduced from 8.3 per cent in 1970 to 3.8 per cent in 
1971, though it has risen slightly since then. The 
share of wages and salaries in the National Income 
rose from 53 per cent in 1970 to 59 per cent in 1971. 
Participation in the running of enterprises has not 
risen so sharply, however, and the left of Allende’s 
coalition would like to see a much more rapid process 
of mobilization and integration of the working class 
into controlled economic activity. But Allende has 
always preferred to procede cautiously in this area, 
especially as the Christian Democrats are still in a 
strong position in the union movement—they obtained 
about a quarter of the votes in the recent national 
union elections, and are probably the largest single 
union group in Santiago. Decentralization could 
mean, in some places, handing over control to the op- 
position. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


All political attention is concentrating on the forth- 
coming congressional elections of March, 1973. Al- 
lende would dearly like to have a majority in Congress; 
the opposition would like to increase its lead to control 
of two-thirds of Congress, in which case it could com- 
pletely paralyze the government. Though prediction 
is unwise, the situation does not yet seem to point to a 
commanding victory for either side. 

The forthcoming elections show several unusual fea- 
tures. The opposition and the government are both 
presenting electoral alliances at the polls. The Chris- 
tian Democrats and the National party have formed 
the Confederación de la Democracia, and the parties 
of the government are presenting a Popular Unity list. 
The distribution of candidates on those lists has been 
the subject of previous party agreement (and disagree- 
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One result of this has been a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of candidates standing for election, 
thus emphasizing the polarized nature of the electoral 
contest. Another novelty is the inclusion of illiterates 
and the age group 18 to 21 on the electoral register, 
increasing the size of the electorate from three and one 
quarter million in 1969 to four and one-half million 
now. 

Accusations and counter-accusations of terrorism 
and subversion have brought the issue of law and order 
to the front. On September 14, Allende announced 
the discovery of a “September Plan,” by which ex- 
treme right elements were to foment violence as a pre- 
lude to a coup; the opposition regarded this as scare- 
mongering. But the situation has not been entirely 
The activities of the MIR-inspired Revolu- 
tionary Peasant Movement, an active agent in encour- 
aging peasant estate seizures, has been countered by 
the farmers’ Guardia Blanca (White Guard), which 
has taken reprisals against left-wing leaders. The 
activities of the extreme left have, once again, pro- 
voked the censure of the Communist party, which 
claimed that by alienating the small and medium 
farmers, the MIR was forcing them into the hands of 
the “fascists.” 

The MIR was also responsible for the formation in 
Concepción of a People’s Assembly, joined by all mem- 
bers of the UP coalition except the Communists, in 
protest against the way in which Congress was delay- 
ing the implementation of the government’s policies, 
and in a real attempt to mobilize the people for Al- 
lende. Allende criticized it for “political romanti- 
cism,” though members of his own party argued that 
the only way the socialist transition could be main- 
tained was by such a popular mobilization outside the 
usual confines of party and electoral activities. 

Differences between the Socialists and the Commu- 
nists have been patched up. A joint statement in 
September, 1972, admitted the existence of important 
differences of judgment and of “sectarian tendencies,” 
but concluded that the approaching elections and the 
threat from the right made unity imperative. Such 
bickering indicates the fragility of Allende’s coalition, 
the lack of an agreed overall strategy, and the immense 
effort that Allende has to make to keep the major 
coalition partners togethér—not to speak of the minor 
ones. 

By contrast, the opposition looks united. The Chris- 
tian Democrats seem to have settled for the more con- 
servative Frei analysis of the situation rather than the 


ment). 


calm. 


3 Laurence Whitehead, “The Socialist Experiment in 
Chile,” Parliamentary Affairs, Summer, 1972. 

4 The case for this alliance is put most forcefully by John 
Biehl and Gonzalo Fernandez, “The Political Prerequisites 
for a Chilean Way,” Government and Opposition, Summer, 
1972. As Allende once said, “The right is our enemy— 
the PDC our opponent.” 

5 Quoted in Latin America, October 6, 1972. 


radical stance adopted by Radomiro Tomic Romero 
as the party’s presidential candidate in 1970. Though 
there is unease about the agreement to cooperate with 
the right-wing National party in the elections, and 
insistence that this is an electoral alliance only, the 
decision indicates the extent to which the Christian 
Democrats and the National party are prepared to 
bury past and present differences in order to challenge 
the government. 

If anyone outside the Christian Democratic party 
regrets the move to the right it is Allende himself. 
Allende has faced the problem of reducing enormous 
disparities in social and economic power by demo- 
cratic means; few governments can have been so firm- 
ly committed both to radical change and to democratic 
methods.? Allende therefore desperately needs an 
electoral majority. At present he has the support of 
about 40 per cent of Congress. If the UP can repeat 
its performance of close to 50 per cent of the poll in 
the municipal elections of 1971, Allende will move 
nearer his objective (although only half the Senate 
is up for reelection). But with the support of the 
Christian Democrats in Congress, his institutional ma- 
jority would be enormous. Apparently Allende at- 
tempted to come to some arrangement with the Chris- 
tian Democrats several times but failed, either because 
of opposition inside his own movement or because of 
Christian Democratic reluctance.* That particular 
option now looks closed. 

Although less attractive than the alliance with the 
Christian Democrats, the support of the military has 
become Allende’s alternative. Until the recent crisis, 
the attitude of the military has been firmly neutral 
and uninvolved. General Prats declared in Septem- 
ber, 1972, that “despite the tensions and the general 
pressures in the country, the armed forces and the 
carabineros will remain serene, carrying out their 
legitimate and professional role and conscious of the 
abiding national interest. No one who tries to break 
or destroy our doctrine will be able to confuse or 
destroy us.”® Allende welcomed the statement, and 
then called for the general’s support. The army 
moved from neutrality to a role as conciliator, as Gen- 
eral Prats resolved the lorry owners strike on terms that 
satisfied both parties. Presumably, both Allende and 
the military hope that after the elections of March, 
1973, the army can return to its barracks; until then 
it has an important role to play as guarantor of free 
and calm elections. 

Few Presidents have been criticized as continuously 


(Continued on page 86) 
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“Peru has become the leader of the so-called new military, viewed by 
many observers as Latin America’s most viable alternative to Marxism for 
permitting limited popular participa- 


achieving economic growth, while 
tion in the political system.” 


Peru’s Revolutionary Government 


By Grorcr W. Grayson 
Associate Professor of Government, College of William and Mary 


HE TERM REVOLUTION evokes images of 

bearded guerrillas hacking their way through 

snake-infested jungles; Parisian mobs racing 
tumbrels toward the guillotine; or frenzied peasants 
setting a torch to the landowner’s mansion. Yet in 
Peru a self-proclaimed “Revolutionary Government 
of the Armed Forces” is promoting sweeping change 
without the massive violence and bloodshed that usu- 
ally accompanies the reshuffling of a pyramidal social 
order. 

General Juan Velasco Alvarado, leader of the 
October 3, 1968, golpe de estado, which ousted Pres- 
ident Fernando Beldunde Terry, heads this regime. 
It rightfully claims to have accomplished more for 
its people in four years than all previous governments 
did during the first 150 years of Peruvian indepen- 
dence. Its importance is not confined to the Inca 
republic of 14 million inhabitants, for ambitious gen- 
erals in Bolivia, Ecuador and Panama have copied 
extensively from the Peruvian model in fashioning 
“populist” military governments which, because of 
their commitment to social reform, stand in sharp 
contrast to the repressive army-controlled regimes in 
Argentina, Brazil and Paraguay. Put briefly: Peru 
has become the leader of the so-called new military, 
viewed by many observers as Latin America’s most 
viable alternative to Marxism for achieving economic 
growth, while permitting limited popular participa- 
tion in the political system. 

Land reform marks the keystone of the Peruvian 
generals’ revolutionary program. When they seized 
power, rigid stratification characterized the agrarian 
sector in which half of the nation’s population earns 


1 Bolivia’s populist military government, headed by Gen- 
eral Juan José Torres, held power for 10 months before a 
conservative, General Hugo Banzer Suárez, seized power. 
Military men with populist orientations now govern in 
Ecuador (General Guillermo Rodriguez Lara) and Panama 
(Brigadier Omar Torrijos Herrera). 

2 The Times of the Americas, September 20, 1972, p. 5. 
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a living. Approximately 0.4 per cent of the property 
holders held 75 per cent of the arable land, which 
meant that a majority of the peasantry tried to scratch 
out a living on stamp-sized plots. Thus in 1969 the 
reform-minded generals decreed the expropriation of 
abandoned and poorly exploited farms, the abolition 
of large privately owned estates (latifundia) and small 
properties (minifundia) and conversion of massive 
agro-industrial plantations—such as the sugar estates 
along the Pacific coast—into worker-run cooperatives. 
Under this reform, the government has redistributed 
8 million acres of land and 1.3 million head of cattle 
in what has been termed the “most sweeping agrarian 
reform to be undertaken in South America.”? 

The generals also wish to enlarge the stake of in- 
dustrial workers in the revolutionary process. Spe- 
cifically, they have ordered management to allocate 
each year a certain percentage of its gross earnings— 
approximately 10 per cent in cash and 15 per cent 
in stock—to “labor communities,” composed of every- 
one who works in a particular firm. Thus far, the 
regime has authorized communities in the industrial, 
mining, fishing, telecommunications, oil and electric 
power sectors of the economy. 

Not only do the workers collectively gain a portion 
of the equity in the enterprise but, proportional to 
their ownership, they are entitled to choose voting 
representatives for the firm’s board of directors. 
Community members will elect delegates to regional 
and national associations of industrial enterprises 
which, presumably, will contribute to policy-making 
in their economic sphere. The government hopes 
that the new structures—modeled along the lines of 
Yugoslavia’s worker-owned factories—will diminish 
class conflict, enhance worker participation in de- 
cision-making, undercut opposition-dominated labor 
unions, spur production by linking “the human in- 
terest of the workers with the authentic, bold and 
pioneering vocation of the entrepreneur,’ and reduce 
turnover of the labor force inasmuch as benefits in- 
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crease the longer an employee remains with a given 
community. 

In the short run, at least, decisions may flow down- 
ward from Lima rather than upward from the grass- 
roots as many Peruvians had anticipated. Indeed, 
the government has not hesitated to impose policies 
on independent-minded labor communities deemed 
to behave too much like “labor unions.” Hence, 
these structures may become the basic element in a 
hierarchically controlled corporate state. 

Also crucial in fostering a new society of “justice, 
liberty and solidarity” is the education reform pro- 
mulgated on April 3, 1972. The new educational 
system contemplates equal opportunities for women, 
compulsory national service before graduation, stu- 
dent participation in university government and bi- 
lingual studies for the 40 per cent of the Peruvians 
who speak only Quechua, Aymara or other Indian 
dialects.* 

For instruction in remote areas, there will be heavy 
reliance on radio and television, which the govern- 
ment now requires to carry prime time broadcasts on 
Peruvian culture. Under the General Telecom- 
munications Law enacted in late 1971 and subsequent 
amendments, all station owners and employees must 
be Peruvian born; all advertising must emanate from 
Peru; 60 per cent of programs must have Peruvian 
content; and all broadcasts should expound “human- 
ist values” and be “socially useful.” According to the 
Ministry of Communications and Transport: “The 
Peruvian revolution . . . finds it imperative that mass 
communications be employed for the security, mass 
education, social, cultural and economic development 
of the people... .”4 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Like the hemisphere’s other new military govern- 
ments, the Peruvian regime has fashioned a foreign 
policy that stresses national dignity and independence, 
while rejecting domination—or undue influence— 
from the United States or major Western powers. In 
pursuit of these goals, it has (1) led the fight for 
Cuba’s reintegration into the inter-American system, 
(2) demanded sovereignty over 200 miles of offshore 
waters, (3) resisted perceived United States “inter- 
vention” in domestic affairs, and (4) established 
diplomatic and commercial relations with Com- 
munist-bloc states. 

Following Cuban aid to Peru during the May, 1970, 
earthquake which took the lives of over 50,000 per- 
sons in Ancash Province, Peru joined Bolivia in urg- 
ing that members of the Organization of American 
States (O.A.S.) consider renewing diplomatic and 
commercial relations with the pearl of the Antilles; in 


3 Facts on File, March 26—April 1, 1972, p. 235. 


4 Ibid., November 18-24, 1971, p. 917; and May 14-20, 
1972, p. 373. 


October, 1971, President Velasco invited a Cuban 
delegation to attend the Second Ministerial Meeting 
of the “Group of 77” developing states that convened 
in Lima; two months later, the Peruvian chief exec- 
utive warmly welcomed Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
when the hirsute Cuban stopped briefly in Peru on 
his return home from a month-long tour of Chile; and 
at the April, 1972, session of the O.A.S. General As- 
sembly, the Peruvian delegation again pushed hard 
for the readmission of Cuba to the 23-member body. 
When this initiative failed, Peru announced on July 
8, 1972, that she would exchange ambassadors with 
the Havana regime. 

Insistence on sovereignty over 200 miles of coastal 
waters now forms a vital component of Peru’s foreign 
policy. Such a policy seeks to protect valuable nat- 
ural resources by imposing fines on foreign vessels 
that fish in coastal waters without a license from the 
Peruvian government. Also, in extending the nation- 
state—symbolically, at least—200 miles into the ocean, 
the generals have fired the spirit of nationalism, so 
important to the success of populist military govern- 
ments in Latin America. Peru’s leaders, working 
closely with Ecuador and Chile, have gained accep- 
tance for the 200-mile doctrine among a dozen Latin 
American states. 

Recognizing only 12 miles of territorial waters, the 
United States Department of State has strenuously 
opposed the Peruvian policy, which has forced owners 
of San Diego-based tuna-clippers to pay stiff fines, for 
which they were eventually reimbursed by the United 
States government. Consequently, on October 27, 
1972, United States President Richard Nixon signed 
into law legislation that automatically sanctions any 
country that fines United States boats for fishing in 
international waters. This law, which, according to 
Peruvian Foreign Minister Miguel Angel de la Flor 
Valle, “introduces new and inadmissable coercive eco- 
nomic measures in inter-American relations,” has 
sparked massive support for the Lima government as 
labor unions, political parties, student federations, 
peasant leagues, editorial writers and church groups 
have vied with each other in denouncing this “insult” 
to national sovereignty. While stirring Peruvian 
naval officers to talk about the need for more weap- 
ons, the American move has also strengthened Peru’s 
relations with Ecuador and Chile—traditional antag- 
onists of the Lima regime because of long-standing 
territorial disputes. 

The fishing law is only one reason for tension be- 
tween the United States and Peru. Because the rev- 
olutionary generals have not compensated Standard 
Oil of New Jersey for the International Petroleum 
Corporation (I.P.C.), expropriated six days after the 
military seized power, American aid has been sharply 
reduced. Although Washington’s Export-Import 
Bank has extended credit to permit Peruvian pur- 


chases of American-produced aircraft, Congress has 
restricted United States support for soft loans to Peru 
in the Inter-American Development Bank—a move 
which amounts to a legislative veto of support from 
that financial organization. 

Secret talks with the United States on resolving the 
I.P.C. question collapsed early in 1972, apparently 
because General Jorge Fernández Maldonado, Peru’s 
militantly nationalistic Minister of Mines and Energy, 
leaked word to the press of these conversations, Thus 
relations between the United States and Peru, one of 
the world’s few developing nations commited to so- 
cial reform with as little repression as possible, now 
Stand at the lowest point since the generals assumed 
office, a fact evinced by the cool reception accorded 
former United States Treasury Secretary John B. 
Connally, Jr., during a visit to Lima in mid-1972. 

Peru has also reaffirmed opposition to French 
atomic blasts in the South Pacific because of the po- 
tential radioactive fallout. The foreign ministry has 
notified Paris that Peru will sever diplomatic ties if 
additional tests are conducted on the Mururoa atoll. 

Meanwhile, relations have improved with the So- 
viet Union with which Peru’s ruling generals ex- 
changed envoys in 1969 as part of a commitment to 
diplomatic and commercial ties with all countries that 
can contribute to their developmental goals. The 
Russians are constructing a fishing port at Paita; their 
technicians have streamed into Lima; Aeroflot has 
gained refueling privileges at Lima’s Jorge Chavez 
Airport on its Moscow-Havana-Santiago route; and 
trade between Peru and the Soviet Union increased 
27.5 fold in 1972 ($7 million) as compared with its 
extremely modest 1970-1971 level ($250,000). Also 
significant has been the growing cultural and eco- 
nomic intercourse between Peru and Czechoslovakia. 

In late 1971, Peru became the third Latin Amer- 
ican state after Cuba and Chile to recognize mainland 
China. In a joint communiqué, the Lima govern- 
ment called Taiwan “an inalienable part of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, while the Peking regime “rec- 
ognized the sovereignty of Peru over 200 nautical 
miles of sea, adjacent to its coast.” Shortly after his 
arrival, the Chinese ambassador to Peru announced 
his nation’s intention to buy 150,000 tons of fishmeal 
from his host country. 

Latin America’s populist militaries see recognition 
of Communist states as a means to assert indepen- 
dence of the United States and curry leftist support 
at home. Peru has carried this Strategy about as far 
as she can, however, for the only politically interest- 
ing states that remain unrecognized are North Korea, 
North Vietnam and East Germany. Though ties with 


5A trenchent analysis to which I am greatly indebted 
for the facts contained herein appears in the September 15, 
1972, issue, pp. 294-295; see also, Andean Air Mail and 
Peruvian Times, September 15, 1972, pp. 3-4. 
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the East Berlin regime may come at any time because 
of possible trade benefits, opposition within Lima’s 
essentially anti-Marxist military hierarchy blocks rec- 
ognition of the Pyongyang and Hanoi governments 
for the immediate future. 

While Peru is too small to become a major force, 
her military government aspires to play the role of a 
“middle power”—like Canada, Poland or Sweden— 
in international relations. Peru’s tenacious support 
for the 200-mile doctrine, her advocacy of Cuba’s re- 
integration into hemispheric affairs, her readiness to 
stand up to the United: States and France, and her 
nonaligned position in the East-West conflict have 
earned respect throughout the world. The election 
of a Peruvian as a vice-president of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly testifies to the esteem that his 
country now enjoys within the world community. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Unlike most Latin American countries, Peru’s 
economy does not depend on a single crop. This vi- 
brant Andean nation earns foreign exchange from a 
host of items, including fish meal, minerals, coffee, 
sugar, cotton and tourism. 

Because of a healthy demand for fish meal and 
copper, Peru’s exports totalled nearly $989 million in 
1972, compared with $889 million during the previous 
year; at the same time, the value of imports grew ap- 
proximately $82 million to reach $845 million in 1972. 
Owing in large measure to the strength of the export 
sector, Peru’s GNP expanded in both 1971 (7.5 per 
cent) and 1972 (6 per cent). 

Also encouraging is the forecast by Rear Admiral 
Alberto Jiménez, Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, that Peru, which now produces 150,000 tons 
of steel annually, will treble this output by 1974 (500,- 
000) and quadruple it by 1980 (2 million). 

Despite these favorable indices, Peru’s economic 
picture darkened in April, 1972, as anchoveta, the 
raw material for the nation’s fish meal industry, dis- 
appeared from Pacific waters. The absence of these 
little fish has sparked alarm because in recent years 
the fish meal industry has generated between 25 per 
cent and 35 per cent of the country’s exports ($200 
million to $350 million annually), while providing 
jobs for about 30,000 people. 

What happened to the anchoveta? According to 
the respected British weekly Latin America,’ El Niño, 
a warm current that originates in the Pacific near 
Panama and usually flows 300 kilometers or more off 
the Peruvian coast, suddenly turned inward. Moving 
closer to shore, it displaced the Humboldt, a cold 
stream that travels northward from Antarctica, bring- 
ing with it rich vegetable plankton that feeds the 
teeming schools of fish. The Humboldt now runs 
under El Niño, killing the anchoveta that cannot sur- 
vive at the greater depths. 
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` If past experience is any guide, El Niño will even- 

tually return to its normal course; however, it may 
take several years for the fish population to replenish 
itself, and even if fishing should return to normal by 
February, 1973—and this is not thought possible in 
Lima—about $150 million in exports have been ir- 
retrievably lost. Further, if the German firms which 
handle Peruvian exports declare bankruptcy because 
of inability to fulfill the forward contracts entered 
into for anticipated fish meal, the Lima government 
may find itself saddled with millions of dollars in 
damage claims. Worse still, the government may 
have to bail out Peruvian banks which it persuaded 
to finance the industry’s recent investment program. 
Too, there are thousands of idle workers who must 
be cared for. 

The fish meal crisis, exacerbated by a sharp fall in 
agricultural production, places a burden on mining 
to earn vitally needed foreign exchange. The re- 
sponse to this challenge has been heartening; mining 
production rose 5 per cent during the first six months 
of 1972, and mineral exports shot up 33.2 per cent 
between January and May—an increase attributable 
to expanded earnings of copper, silver, lead, zinc, oil 
and its by-products. 

Still, output levels remain problematical, because 
of the large number of work stoppages that have beset 
the mining sector. In 1971, there were 377 strikes, 
involving 161,415 workers, with a loss of nearly 11 
million man-hours; from January to September, 1972, 
approximately 300 strikes took place, involving 90,945 
workers and the loss of 4.3 million man-hours. 

An oil boom has diverted a great deal of attention 
from the fish meal industry to Peru’s Amazonian re- 
gion where PETROPERU, the state oil company, 
and foreign firms have discovered “black gold.” The 
hope is that the Peruvian fields are part of the same 
geological structure as the nearby Ecuadorean terri- 
tory, from which 314,000 barrels of oil have been ex- 
ported. The generals view a major oil strike as a 
means to earn foreign exchange, enhance the regime’s 
legitimacy, attract the foreign investors who have 
heretofore expressed reservations about the govern- 
ment and develop the long-neglected hinterland of 
their nation which Velasco visited in October, 1972, 
to emphasize that Amazonia will not be excluded 
from the nation’s development. 

It has also been reported that two American firms, 
Tenneco and Union Oil, have begun drilling a new 
offshore well in northern Peru.® 

Peru’s leaders realize that oil could produce more 


6 Facts on File, October 8-14, 1972, p. 814. 

7For a brief description of the Occidental contract, see 
“Peru: Consolidation of the Revolution,’ BOLSA Review, 
Vol. 6, No. 65 (May, 1972), pp. 260-261. 

8 The most lucid discussion in English of “social prop- 
erty” appears in the Andean Air Mail and Peruvian Times, 
August 4, 1972, pp. 1-2. 


problems than it solves, if disagreements flare up be- 
tween the government and foreign firms similar to 
the differences between Ecuador’s populist regime and 
several United States petroleum companies. Reach- 
ing agreement on investment schedules, taxes, royal- 
ties and levels of profit repatriation can prove espe- 
cially vexsome. Thus the generals have decided that 
rather than haggle over a myriad of details, they will 
enter into service contracts with foreign oil compa- 
nies, requiring these firms to bear all exploration and 
exploitation costs in return for keeping about half of 
the petroleum that they produce. Neither taxes nor 
royalties will be assessed; however, when the agree- 
ments expire after 25 or 35 years, all deposits, equip- 
ment and installations will revert to the state. Under 
these arrangements, the government has signed eight 
contracts with 13 foreign firms—12 North American 
and one British. Thus far America’s Occidental Oil 
Company has made the first major strike.’ 

Will discovery of oil in the Amazon unleash a flood 
of foreign investment in Peru? Except for the ‘“devil- 
may-care” attitude of oil companies, foreign inves- 
tors—promised security and profits in Brazil, Par- 
aguay, and other military dictatorships—continue to 
remain cautious with respect to populist militaries 
such as Peru’s. The I.P.C. question still hangs fire; 
through nationalizations the Peruvian generals have 
concentrated enormous economic power in the gov- 
ernment; labor communities may limit profits and de- 
cision-making; foreign interests which hold a more 
than 49 per cent ownership must fix a deadline for 
transferring a majority of equity to Peruvians; and 
now under study is a system of social property—cited 
by Velasco as the “most decisive step taken by the 
revolutionary government in four years.” 

Apparently, the generals intend to reserve to state 
ownership the country’s strategic resources, encourage 
a private sector “reformed” by labor communities 
and foster the development of collective, self-managed 
“social properties,” roughly similar to the agro-indus- 
trial sugar cooperatives and the agrarian co-ops now 
in operation. In return for state financing—to be 
carried out by COFIDE, the national development 
corporation, the new enterprise will pay substantial 
“rental” for the capital and land which it uses, with 
all monies earned over these amounts to be distributed 
to the firm’s employees (each of whom is to possess 
an equal vote in policy matters). Because of the am- 
biguities surrounding it, investors seem uneasy about 
the social property concept. It has, however, won 
vigorous support from Cardinal Juan Landazuri Rick- 
etts, head of Peru’s Roman Catholic Church, one of 
the regime’s staunchest backers.® 

Still, 16 United States banks evidently felt optimis- 
tic about the country’s prospects when they signed an 
accord in February, 1972, refinancing Peruvian debts 
totalling $53.5 million, $23.5 million of which was 


originally payable in 1972 with the rest due the fol- 
lowing year. Peru must now repay the sum in install- 
ments over a 54-month period beginning on January 
2, 1973. A consortium of European banks has loaned 
Peru $38 million to bolster her foreign reserves.® 
Even more striking has been the escalating number 
of loans, credits, and technical assistance offers ten- 
dered by Japan, a nation that clearly believes that 
fortunes can be made in Peru under the present 
regime. 

Meanwhile, Peru continues to play an active role 
in the Andean Common Market, a regional economic 
unit that also embraces Bolivia, Chile, Colombia and 
Ecuador. Not only have tariffs among these nations 
been reduced, but plans are now under way to form 
a multinational Andean group airline, build an An- 
dean region maritime fleet and stimulate tourism as 
a collective venture. In the distant future, there may 
- even be an Andean currency. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


The discipline that characterizes the new military 
in Latin America is found in Peru. The 1968 seizure 
of power sprang neither from a sergeants’ revolt nor 
the plotting of one clique of officers but from a de- 
cision of the high command executed through the 
military’s command structure. This same discipline 
has shielded Velasco’s government from worrisome 
intra-military conflicts during his more than four 
years in power, and has also steeled his regime from 
the threat of an opposition-sparked overthrow. 

Nonetheless, opponents of the regime have surfaced 
during recent months. On the right are landowners 
displaced by the agrarian reform, businessmen whose 
properties have been expropriated by the government 
and politicians associated with the American Revolu- 
tionary Popular Alliance (APRA) and other parties 
that dominated the political system before the 
generals closed Congress and suspended elections. Al- 
though under intense government pressure, Æl Com- 
ercio and La Prensa—Lima’s oldest dailies—artic- 
ulate the conservative viewpoint. 

Toward the center-left of the spectrum can be 
found the publishers of Sociedad Y Politica, a monthly 
journal published by young. social scientists who in- 
telligently criticize a number of the government’s pro- 
grams. 

On the far left are student activists who have 
launched protests in Trujillo, Huancayo, and Lima, 
while joining with workers to stage one-day general 
strikes in such provincial cities of the relatively under- 
developed south as Cuzco, Arequipa, and Puno. An 
alphabet soup of guerrilla groups—the Trotskyite 
F.LR., V.R.L, and M.I.R.—has also appeared on the 


® Facts on File, February 13-19, 1972, p. 114. 
10 Latin America, August 25, 1972, p. 268. 
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left. The most spectacular confrontation between 
guerrillas and the government took place in the af- 
forested northern province of Jaén. There military 
units finally captured 15 of 22 members of a splinter 
group of the M.I.R. headed by Gonzalo Fernandez 
Gasco, an ex-aprista who has eluded the military’s 
grasp.?° 

Although some firebrands on the far left have taken 
to the mountains, the Moscow-line Communist party, 
headed by Jorge del Prado, follows Kremlin policy to 
back fully the Velasco regime. At the same time, 
Héctor Béjar, leader of the National Liberation Army 
which led a 1965 revolt in Ayachucho, is one of a 
number of leftist intellectuals whom the military gov- 
ernment has co-opted by awarding them prominent 
posts in parts of the bureaucracy that handle social 
reform. 

Contemptuous of the old politics that has brought 
deadlock and drift, new militaries in several Latin 
American countries have intervened in the name of 
the people to design a new social order. Yet, impris- 
oned by -their own familiarity with authoritarian 
methods and wary lest they create unmanageable 
foes, the generals-turned-politicians recoil from fash- 
ioning new political structures that are vital for bar- 
gaining with opponents and linking—symbolically, at 
least—the people to national decision-making. And 
so it isin Peru, where the President vacillates between 
rushing in to mediate disputes himself and calling on 
the riot police to curb student protestors, break up a 
teachers’ strike, or repress a newspaper—an act that 
has become almost a weekly occurrence in Lima. 

Elections would be an obvious way to tie the people 
to their government. Yet the military has scorned 
any notion of returning to a political system dom- 
inated by self-serving politicos and cynical party al- 
liances. “In five years or so” has been since 1968 the 
typical response of ruling generals to questions con- 
cerning the date of elections. 

However, in October, 1972, General Enrique Leon 
Velarde, Director General of the Interior Ministry, 
told newsmen that the government was drafting a 
general law of municipalities which contemplated the 
election of mayors and aldermen. No later events 
have substantiated this statement, for which Velarde 
apparently was reprimanded. 

In the absence of elections, how can the generals 
institutionalize the support which they enjoy? The 

(Continued on page 87) 
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“ .. Some modification of Cuba’s ambitious economic strategy and 
economic organization appears to be necessary, if the link between socialist 
consciousness and economic development is to be encouraged, and if the 
connection between economic development and compulsion is to be re- 


duced.” 


Labor and Revolution in Cuba 


By BERTRAM SILVERMAN 
Associate Professor of Economics, Hofstra University 


UBA’S REVOLUTIONARY APPROACH to economic 
development has depended on radical 
changes in income distribution, incentives, 

worker institutions, work attitudes and participation 
in nation-building. It can be argued that the labor 
problems emerging from Cuba’s economic strategy 
provide the primary non-ideological explanation of 
her distinctive path to socialism. While ideological 
goals have provided important general directions and 
impetus, the concrete manifestations of ideology have 
been pragmatic responses to experience rather than 
responses to abstract principles.* 

Cuba’s first economic strategy (1960-1963) re- 
flected the initial euphoria and optimism of the rev- 
olution and was aimed primarily at breaking economic 
dependency. The Cubans contended that in the reg- 
ulated national and international market, particularly 
for sugar, the coexistence of idle land and labor was 
rational from the viewpoint of the large-scale capitalist 
farmer. By abolishing capitalist production, these con- 
straints on land and labor utilization would end. It 
was argued that an expanded and diversified agricul- 
ture would increase and stabilize employment while 
providing foreign exchange for expanding light and 
heavy industry. Cuba would become an industrial 
rather than a mono-agricultural economy. This, in 
turn, would absorb the high and rising proportion of 
urban employment, the most critical labor problem. 

The theory broke down under the reality of Cuba’s 


1 For a more complete analysis, see my forthcoming Labor 
and Revolution in Cuba. For a somewhat different ap- 
proach, see Carmelo Mesa-Lago, “Ideological, Political and 
Economic Factors in the Cuban Controversy on Material 
versus Moral Incentives,” Journal of Inter-American Studies 
and World Affairs, February, 1972, pp. 49-111. 

2 Brian Pollitt, “Employment Plans, Performance and Fu- 
ture Prospects in Cuba,” Overseas Studies Committee Con- 
ference, University of Cambridge, 1970, pp. 11-12. Also 
Carlos Romeo, “Acerca de desarrollo económico de Cuba,” 
Cuba Socialista, December, 1965. 

3For the actual debate, see Bertram Silverman (ed.) 
Man and Socialism in Cuba (New York: Atheneum, 1971) 
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dependency on foreign markets. The import content 
of the new industries turned out to be higher and their 
productivity lower than expected, while agricultural 
productivity in the new crops was disappointingly low 
and sugar production dropped precipitously. As a 
result, a growth strategy designed to reduce Cuban de- 
pendency culminated in a tendency toward “economic 
stagnation via a growing strangulation of foreign 
trade.”? 

As a consequence, in 1961, bottlenecks arose with 
greater frequency, complicated by the absence of effec- 
tive economic controls and coordination. The struc- 
tural changes had overrun the capacity for effective 
organization. The symptoms of declining labor pro- 
ductivity were responsible for the ideological and the- 
oretical debate over the direction of Cuban socialism 
during 1962-1965. 

The “Great Debate” over economic organization 
represented two divergent views concerning the transi- 
tion to socialism. Supporters of decentralized eco- 
nomic organization and materjal incentives argued 
that the market could not be willed away. Central- 
ized organization sponsored by Che Guevara, the Min- 
ister of Industry, designed to circumvent the market, 
was beyond Cuba’s current level of technological and 
administrative capacity. 

The Guevarist opposition rejected the “economism” 
of this argument. The contradiction between new 
organizational forms and technical capacity was inevit- 
able during the transition. But-it could be overcome 
by the development of administrative and technolog- 
ical skills and through the growth of revolutionary 
consciousness. Moral rather than material incentives, 
the Guevarists argued, should be the primary force in 
the socialist transition. During the period 1963-1965, 
two opposing systems of organization existed—one 
regulating agriculture, and the other regulating indus- 
try.” 

In 1966, a radical version of Guevara’s organiza- 


tional model was adopted. By 1968, Cuba had moved 
decisively toward developing an economy based on 
non-economic incentives. All vestiges of the market 
as a mechanism for allocating factors of production as 
as well as goods and services were virtually eliminated. 
All mercantile transactions—credit and money be- 
tween state enterprises—were eliminated, and profit 
was no longer a criterion for evaluating economic per- 
formance. The bureaucratic systems of socialist 
emulation and work norms were either modified, trans- 
formed or eliminated. Instead, work centers estab- 
lished their own goals (compromises) within the broad 
guidelines established at higher levels of authority. 
The traditional trade union had virtually disappeared 
at the local level, and a new form of worker organiza- 
tion—the Advanced Workers Movement—was devel- 
oping. Economic penalties and rewards were greatly 
reduced. The growing importance of social consump- 
tion (e.g., education, health), rationing, the elimina- 
tion of piece rates and bonuses, the trend toward nar- 
rowing wage differentials, all increased the movement 
toward greater social and economic equality. 


THE NEW STRATEGY 


This radicalization of economic organization was 
closely linked with the decision to intensify the rate of 
economic development. The unfolding economic 
strategy of the post-1966 period reflected a determined 
effort to confront the problems of economic stagnation 
and inefficiency. The new strategy originated in 1963 
when a deepening balance of payments crisis forced a 
shift away from industry to agriculture as the leading 
economic sector. Essentially, the strategy called for 
capital accumulation through sugar exports. This 
would provide needed foreign reserves first to develop 
agriculture, in which Cuba had a comparative advan- 
tage, and later, after increasing agricultural produc- 
tivity, to transfer this surplus to industrial develop- 
ment, 

The greater potential yield in agricultural invest- 
ment was explained primarily in 

terms of the productivity increasing potential of applying 
advanced techniques to activities such as cane and animal 
husbandry where previously considerable long-term prac- 


tical experience coexisted with a traditional primitive 
technology.* 


The post-1966 period marked a rapid increase in the 
rate of capital accumulation leading symbolically to 
the production of ten million tons of sugar in 1970.5 
The most significant effect of the policy was to con- 
vert Cuba’s labor surplus rapidly into labor shortage. 
The unemployment problem disappeared and a new 
problem of discovering sources of labor reserves 


4 Pollitt, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
5 See Granma, Weekly Review, May 31, 1970, for Fidel’s 
version of the intensification of economic development. 
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emerged. This was particularly troublesome because 
the initial income policy of the government had set in 
motion a large migration of labor from rural to urban 
employment, particularly to urban services. In part, 
this was the result of the growth of small towns and 
state farms in the interior of the country, where social 
and educational services were rapidly expanding. 
The reduction in the numbers and productivity of the 
traditional cane cutters, seasonal workers, was par- 
ticularly troublesome. The rural poor were either 
moving to the higher income centers of the towns or 
were taking part of their increased income and eco- 
nomic security in additional leisure. The rapid ex- 
pansion of the service sector from one-fourth to one- 
third of the labor force, a sector with considerable 
disguised unemployment, reflected the rapid expansion 
of the bureaucratic apparatus, as well as the expansion 
of social services. 

Moreover, the increase in the rate of gross invest- 
ment from an average 18 per cent in the period 1961- 
1963 to 31 per cent of GNP in 1968 required a reduc- 
tion in personal consumption. As a result, rationing 
established in 1962 was extended to include virtually 
all consumer goods and a reduction in the variety and 
quantity of commodities available for personal con- 
sumption. By 1969, personal consumption of durable 
goods was insignificant and most non-food items such 
as clothing were distributed irregularly. Thus, Cuba’s 
strategy implied a rapid expansion in employment, co- 
existing with a planned reduction in per capita per- 
sonal consumption. It was this apparent contradic- 
tion—the need to increase work, expand and shift the 
labor force while reducing personal consumption—that 
set the stage for Cuba’s distinctive growth strategy, 
economic development with moral incentives. 


MORAL INCENTIVES 


First, in 1966, Cuba was faced with a decline in 
agricultural labor at a time when extensive growth of 
this sector was planned. Reversing the rural-urban 
migration through a program of resettlement made 
little sense, since economic plans called for a tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture that would shortly 
reduce agricultural labor requirements. Therefore, 
the short-run solution required the redeployment of 
urban labor to agriculture, particularly during plant- 
ing and harvesting. The type of labor required was 
the most menial and unskilled. Material incentives 
would have had to be unusually high to induce urban 
labor into these occupations. Moreover, the use of 
wage differentials made little sense, because the trans- 
fer was frequently of workers from more skilled and 
productive activities to less skilled, that is from indus- 
try to agriculture. The moralization of work under 
these circumstances is understandable, and reliance on 
unpaid voluntary labor is reasonable. Since 1962, 
Cuba has increasingly relied on this method to mobilize 
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labor for agriculture. In 1968, perhaps 15-20 per 
cent of the agricultural labor force was made up of 
non-agricultural labor. Such a transfer of labor 
could only make economic sense if it was based on 
moral rather than material incentives. Moreover, 
such a transfer of labor inevitably disrupted other sec- 
tors of the economy. Under these circumstances of 
extremely tight factor supply, market socialism was 
untenable. 

Second, the planned reduction in personal consump- 
tion made expansion of employment possible only 
through the worker’s heightened sense of social com- 
mitment and conscience. Furthermore, the already 
low level of available consumer goods made increased 
capital accumulation possible primarily through the 
expansion of unpaid labor. Therefore, Cuba seemed 
to be in a stage where “primitive accumulation,” a 
period in capitalist development where force was used 
to extract the economic surplus, was possible. Yet, if 
additional labor can be supplied voluntarily, that may 
be a more consistent translation of the concept of 
primitive accumulation in a socialist society than that 
experienced in the Soviet Union. 

Finally, the sharp decline in personal consumption 
made reliance on material incentives politically dan- 
gerous. On the one hand, emphasis on material in- 
centives during a period when workers were asked to 
work longer hours and to reduce personal consumption 
would merely serve to heighten the sense of economic 
sacrifice and exaggerate economic distinctions and 
privileges. Politically, under these circumstances, an 
emphasis on collective efforts toward social goals was 
more reasonable. On the other hand, the shortages 
of consumer goods relative to money income weakened 
the effectiveness of material incentives. 

Cuba’s economic strategy made the reliance on ma- 
terial incentives and market relations inoperable. In 
a system of organization based on moral incentives 
which eliminates the direct connection between indi- 
vidual performance and reward, the individual’s moti- 
vation for increasing his economic performance must 
come from a heightened identification with the goals 
of the nation. Paradoxically, overzealous political 
leaders can undermine this commitment. This had 
become in 1968-1969 a serious problem, because eco- 
nomic decisions at the base were politically rather than 
economically motivated. This problem had been com- 
pounded by an overambitious economic strategy asso- 
ciated with the ten-million-ton goal which overbur- 
dened Cuba’s fragile economic controls and planning 
structure. 


® More than 50 per cent of the labor force was working 
in agriculture in 1969. Granma, April 1, 1969. 

7 According to Fidel Castro, “Only 4 comrades had re- 
mained in the posts of administrators of sugar mills since 
Ter a Granma, Weekly Review, September 15, 

s P. 9. 


Economic controls through a system of planning 
must serve as a substitute for the market and economic 
incentives. Yet, if national output and efficiency do 
not increase, a cynical attitude may develop which 
undermines the worker’s identification with the system 
—an essential ingredient of the model. As of the mo- 
ment, effective planning and economic controls are 
extremely weak in Cuba. Economic decisions depend 
on a bureaucratic planning structure that must trans- 
late information about physical output collected from 
the base into operational instructions. Managers un- 
der this system have been seriously circumscribed from 
making independent decisions based on economic anal- 
ysis (nor have they often had the skills to do this.) As 
a result, the data collected had little meaning to man- 
agement and were therefore frequently inaccurate and 
under-utilized. This was reflected in the hostility 
sometimes expressed about the useless information that 
was sent up to the empresas or ministries which, the 
managers felt, was rarely used. 

On the other hand, instructions from above were 
frequently beyond the competence and skills that ex- 
isted at the local level. Moreover, Havana-based ad- 
ministrators had no real knowledge of local problems. 
Despite romantic philosophy, a man with a sixth grade 
education has difficulty collecting and using the sim- 
plest statistical data. This was particularly difficult in 
such critical sectors as agriculture where large-scale 
state farms had become the basic organizational unit. 
As a result, success was frequently measured simply by 
fulfillment of gross output targets expressed in physical 
terms and by the conservation of scarce raw materials. 
The fragile planning was further undermined by 
“overcommitment” of resources, frequently a product 
of revolutionary enthusiasm, and the uncertainty of 
foreign supplies. 

The inevitable occurred: first, shortages and bottle- 
necks reduced industrial capacity and worker produc- 
tivity; second, the decision-making process was plagued 
by bureaucracy, so that a parallel planning apparatus 
bypassing the existing bureaucratic structure was cre- 
ated to ensure the fulfillment of special or urgent 
strategic economic goals; these special plans were un- 
der Fidel’s personal direction. Third, there was a 
large turnover of managerial and administrative per- 
sonnel.” 

To cope with these inefficiencies, managers have fre- 
quently called upon the worker’s conscience, that is, 
labor’s willingness to work overtime without pay. 
Thus, moral incentives have frequently served to com- 
pensate for the inefficiencies and irrationalities of eco- 
nomic organization. Indeed, moral incentives often 
fostered the irrational uses of labor and capital, since 
managers did not feel compelled to complete tasks that 
could be done during the normal work day. Nor did 
they feel compelled to explore sources of inefficiency. 
Administrators frequently considered overtime or vol- 


untary work costless and were often perplexed when 
asked whether they had wasted conscience in fulfilling 
their goals. The same attitude was prevalent in agri- 
culture. Since no production unit assumed the cost of 
voluntary work, more labor was frequently demanded 
than was needed in order to guarantee results. Often, 
the irrational use of moral incentives resulted in prob- 
lems of worker apathy and discontent. The cost of 
conscience (Cuba’s most precious resource) needs to 
be considered. 

In the face of these difficulties, the search for orga- 
nizational efficiency during the 1968-1970 period led 
to some imitation of the military model. The military 
is the most efficient organization in Cuba, and con- 
siderable talent has been shifted to this sector. Mil- 
itary techniques were used in organizing large produc- 
tion units and directing large units of labor. Com- 
mand posts resembling the operational headquarters 
of an army were established primarily in agriculture. 
But these techniques should not be confused with regi- 
mentation. Indeed, any observer of worker brigades 
could not conclude that discipline was one of their 
characteristics, Their purpose was to establish more 
effective controls over the organization and deploy- 
ment of labor and capital, particularly in agriculture. 
However, military techniques have not effectively dealt 
with the problems of bureaucracy, particularly in de- 
veloping greater responsibility and self-reliance at the 
production level, nor have such techniques effectively 
helped to foster real participation in the decision-mak- 
ing process. Inefficiency and the absence of effective 
controls still plague Cuban economic organization. 


COMPULSION AND CONSCIENCE: SOME 
DILEMMAS OF CUBAN SOCIALISM 

In an interview, Reginald Boti, the former minister 
of the economy, argued that after a socialist revolu- 
tion, a period of primitive accumulation may be inevit- 
able. A socialist revolution inevitably leads the 
workers to reduce their efforts because they think that 
the end of employer control means less work. There- 
fore, he argued, all socialist revolutions face the di- 
lemma between economic development and consent. 
In Cuba, this problem has been complicated because 
the initia] welfare and redistribution policies of the 
government retarded the rate of investment and cre- 
ated illusions about the relationship between work and 
economic development. The question, therefore, Boti 
argued, becomes one of getting workers to increase 
their efforts and discipline. Boti’s analysis raised some 
critical questions: Does Cuba’s experiment suggest that 
compulsive work requirements are the inevitable con- 
sequences of an organizational model based on socialist 
values? Is low worker productivity and absenteeism 


8 Pollitt, of. cit., p. 20. 
® Mandel, in Silverman (ed.), of. cit., p. 81. 
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functionally related to Cuba’s radical efforts to elim- 
inate material incentives? 

Our analysis suggests that the roots of Cuba’s eco- 
nomic problems must be found in sources deeper than 
moral incentives. In the first place, Cuba’s economic 
strategy required massive increases and deployment of 
labor. This created an overcommitment of available 
labor resources. Part of the difficulty can be ex- 
plained by the particular nature of surplus labor in 
pre-revolutionary Cuba. In large measure, under- 
utilization of labor was a seasonal problem. During 
the months of peak labor requirements, the “reserve 
army of labor” was sharply reduced or disappeared. 
The revolution overestimated the labor surplus. Con- 
sequently, increasing numbers of outside workers, stu- 
dents and the military were needed to fulfill agricul- 
tural targets, disrupting production schedules in the 
industrial and service sectors. One of the results was 
the need to exhort workers to work longer hours or to 
move when needed to critical sectors. But these ef- 
forts were frequently frustrated because of bottlenecks 
of poor planning. Thus workers might spend hours 
in the factory or on the farm, but waste or mis- 
use considerable time. And, despite the large increase 
in land cultivation, “season after season, ... the ad- 
ministrators of numerous state farms were obliged to 
decide which harvests should be sacrificed entirely or, 
at least, which crops would be harvested outside their 
optimal time-period at the cost of a decline in their 
volume and/or value.’”® Such pressure on labor re- 
sources leads to uneconomical hoarding of labor and a 
work ethic that may contradict the goals of the revolu- 
tion. It creates a cynical attitude on the part of 
workers toward the government’s exhortations about 
labor discipline. The process of primitive accumula- 
tion is not a “law” of social development, but rather a 
function of policy decisions. 

A second aspect of the strategy required a reduction 
in personal consumption while relatively expanding 
employment. Under these circumstances, it would be 
logical for workers to take part of their real income in 
the form of reduced effort and increased leisure. In- 
creasing aggregate personal consumption has nothing 
to do with a system of differential economic incentives. 
As Ernest Mandel, a defender of moral incentives, has 
argued, “raising the producer’s standard of living is a 
major way to stimulate output and raise labor produc- 
tivity.”® Ideological preoccupation with the disap- 
pearance of money is, to a degree, a rationalization of 
austerity. 

The decline in money as a medium of exchange re- 
flects a decline in real personal income, that is, short- 
ages of consumer goods. Its consequences show up in 
worker resistance and cynicism. Thus, shortages tend 
to undermine the system of moral incentives by under- 
mining social conscience. 

Moreover, scarcity reinforces the desire for ma- 
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terial goods, rather than diminishing it in importance. 
True, rationing does provide a more equitable distribu- 
tion of subsistence than would exist under a free 
market, and many basic services are virtually free. 
But under conditions of severe shortages, small de- 
creases and additions to consumption assume great im- 
portance. As a result, there are informal markets 
where goods are bartered or traded at unofficial prices. 
The decline in consumption is related to the high rate 
of planned investment. Unlike the shortages that 
emerged in 1962, Cuba claims that the recent phase of 
austerity had been planned. But there is a relation- 
ship between the rate of capital accumulation and the 
rate of compulsion. 

Third, Cuba’s development strategy required a 


highly centralized organizational model where material _ 


incentives were inappropriate. Economic incentives 
could not move hundreds of thousands of workers into 
the Zafra. Political, rather than technical, cadres 
have directed the productive process under the new 
system of economic management. Thus far, the re- 
sults have seriously undermined effective economic 
control. There is considerable evidence that a highly 
centralized economic organization is beyond Cuba’s 
present administrative capacity. Political enthusiasm 
is no substitute for technical and organizational knowl- 
edge. This is reflected in the high rate of turnover of 
politically committed administrators. Nor does the 
winning of the Moncada flag necessarily imply eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

But what types of economic controls are compatible 
with moral incentives? The issue becomes apparent 
when confronting the problem of labor discipline. 
Economic planning depends on a reliable labor force. 
High labor turnover and absenteeism are inimical to 
planning and efficiency. But since economic rewards 
and penalties have been rejected, only social pressures 
and ultimately compulsion remain as methods of deal- 
ing with these problems. 

In the face of these contradictions, there is a natural 
tendency for the government to increase the use of 
ideological instruments to develop greater expression 
of social commitment. This was the basis of the rev- 
olutionary offensive and the “radicalization” of Cuban 
ideology which virtually declared a moratorium on 
public debate over economic and social policies. 
‘These developments resulted in the externalization of 
revolutionary ethics. But a system of incentives that 
relies on directives from above becomes just another 
form of repression. As Alberto Mora, a participant in 
the debate over moral incentives, warned: “We must 
at the same time assure that the superstructure is so 
organized as to prevent the substitution of the money 
motive by the power motive.”?° Thus, worker resis- 


10 Ibid., p. 334, 
11 For the complete text, see Granma, Weekly Review, 
March 28, 1971, p. 2. 


tance is also reflected in the absence of real participa- 
tion in decision-making. 


SOLVING THE LABOR PROBLEM 


On July 26, 1970, Fidel revealed the social and 
economic costs of the ten-million-ton strategy and the 
significant constraints the labor factor will placé on 
future economic plans. Since then, major domestic 
initiatives have been directed toward overcoming the 
problems of labor scarcity and the inefficiency which 
suggests the need for some changes in the 1966 radicali- 
zation process. 

The first major efforts were designed to gain greater 
control and discipline over the labor force. The first 
population consensus since 1953 was completed in 
1970, providing needed statistical information on the 
labor force. Second, a new labor file was created for 
each worker; his work record is kept and merits and 
demerits are noted after discussion at semi-annual 
worker assemblies. Finally, after considerable discus- 
sion, an anti-loafing law was promulgated in March, 
1971, aimed at reducing absenteeism and bringing all 
able-bodied men between the ages of 17 and 60 into 
the labor force. The penalties ranged from working 
under the vigilance of other workers to imprisonment 
in a work rehabilitation center for a period ranging 
from one to two years." 

The anti-loafing law was also part of another effort 
to increase the available supply of labor and was, in 
part, responsible for incorporating more than 100,000 
new workers into the labor force. But the major drain 
on manpower is still the sugar harvest. Cuba utilized 
more than 500,000-man-years of labor, or 700,000 
men working from six to seven months, during the 
1970 harvest, approximately one-third of the state’s 
labor force. The reduced intensity of the subsequent 
harvest, the introduction of the Australian cane-burn- 
ing method, and more mechanized cane conditioning 
centers have resulted in the addition of 200,000 work- 
ers to non-sugar cane activities. 

Two additional innovative measures have also con- 
tributed significantly to solving the labor scarcity prob- 
lem. Workers have been mobilized within their fac- 
tories into construction brigades to solve the critical 
housing shortage and other community construction 
problems such as schools and clinics. Workers were 
asked to participate in solving the critical housing 
shortage by increasing the normal eight-hour work-day 
from two to four hours. Thus, the supply of construc- 
tion workers could increase without reducing labor 
efforts in the factories. By mid-1971, there were 481 
construction brigades with 140,000 workers, and 1,300 
brigades were projected by the end of 1972. The goal 
is the construction of 100,000 housing units per annum 
by 1975. 

Another innovation has been the work-study pro- 
gram. Secondary schools have been constructed in 


the countryside, and the curriculum is equally divided 
between agricultural projects and formal education, 
University students will also be connected with work 
centers. Aside from the ideological implications, it 
is projected that by 1980 the value of output from 
these work-related projects will more than cover the 
cost of education. But the work-study program is also 
designed to help solve the school dropout problem 
among the 13- to 16-year-olds and the high incidence 
of labor infractions among young workers. 

As a result of these initiatives (including a 100,000- 
man reduction in the military and additional programs 
to be outlined shortly), more than 600,000 more men 
would be added to non-sugar-cane activities by the 
end of 1972.7 Thus, the leadership has argued that 
the labor shortage will shortly disappear and the objec- 
tive constraints on economic development would be 
natural resources and industrial capacity. 

But increasing the supply of labor does not insure its 
effective utilization. This, as we have argued, is the 
critical problem in Cuba. The economic crisis of 1970 
increased awareness among the leadership about “the 
bottomless pit that swallows up human resources,”*3 
There is an increasing recognition of the waste of social 
conscience through disorganization, inefficiency and 
poor management. One result has been the reestab- 
lishment of work norms that had virtually disappeared 
in 1968 and 1969. Considerable underemployment 
has already been revealed in 584 centers for which 
work norms were established in 1971. But the effec- 
tive organization of work will probably continue to be 
the most critical problem. Labor Minister Risquet 
stated recently that “with the exception of a minority 
neither the cadres in charge of production, nor the 
cadres of the labor movement have begun to think in 
terms of tons per man, units per man. . There are 
many cadres who speak about production in order to 
pay lip service to this year’s slogan.” 


NEW TECHNIQUES 


Consequently, there has been a concerted effort to 
increase awareness of the relationship between effort 
and output. There is a decided turn toward increased 
use of material incentives, But the effectiveness of 
economic incentives is limited by shortages of goods 
relative to money income. A number of techniques 
have been developed to overcome these difficulties, 
First, durable consumer goods are being distributed 
directly to workers in the factories on the basis of need 
and merit. Meritorious workers are rewarded directly 
through worker assemblies, and economic penalties for 


12 Granma, Weekly Review, May 16, 1971, p. 18. 

18 Ibid., December 20, 1970, p. 4. 

14 Ibid., October 24, 1972, p. 5. 

15 Ibid., August 25, 1971, 

16 See Fidel Castro’s speech, July 26, 1970, Granma, 
Weekly Review, August 1, 1970, p. 5. 
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labor infractions have been reestablished. Second, 
measures aimed at reducing the disequilibrium be- 
tween monetary demand and the available supply of 
consumer goods and services have been introduced. 
The supply of consumer goods has been increased and 
prices for non-essential goods like beer, liquor and 
cigarettes have been raised. In order to avoid addi- 
tional increases in the monetary supply, the projected 
abolition of house rent has been extended only to those 
families with a monthly per capita income of 25 pesos 
or less. 

These measures have enabled the government to 
reduce the supply of money. They are designed to 
make wage differentials a more effective material in- 
centive, and to reestablish a closer connection between 
money income and output of goods and services. But 
disequilibrium is also related to the absence of finan- 
cial planning and to the significant rate of capital 
accumulation. As long as Cuba must rely on mass 
mobilization and extra hours of unpaid labor for cap- 
ital accumulation, moral incentives will continue to 
play an important role in economic development. 


LACK OF WORKER 
PARTICIPATION 

While moral incentives have produced an impressive 
mass mobilization of labor, they have not resulted in 
effective worker participation in production, another 
factor affecting worker commitment and productivity. 
Fidel appeared to recognize this shortcoming when he 
recently said: 


We have been able to unleash the energy, interest and 
will of millions. Now we must channel this energy into 
greater participation in decisions that affect their lives.16 


Initially, the direction seemed to be toward worker 
control, when Fidel asked: “Why should a manager 
have to be absolutely in charge? Why shouldn’t we 
begin to introduce representatives of the factory’s 
workers into its management? . . .”1° However, this 
does not seem to be the current direction. Instead, 
a greater assertion of managerial authority and func- 
tions has been proclaimed. The more traditional 
methods of trade union organization have been re- 
vived. Thus, speculation about the imminent demise 
of trade unions has ended. Instead, the trade unions 
have been reorganized and restructured. Local 
unions have been revitalized and leaders have been 
elected. Conflicts between management and unions 


(Continued on page 87) 
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In Central America, “Unfortunately, solidarity and unity seem at 
least as remote now as they were on the original independence day [Central 
American Independence Day, September 15], despite a number of episodic 
moves in that direction over the past century and a half.” 


Central America: 
Un-Common Market 


By Dwicut B. HeatH 
Professor of Anthropology, Brown University 


HE CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS celebrated 

the 150th anniversary of their independence 

in September, 1972. If the rhetoric of unity 
and progress was still as much in the air as ever, the 
spirit and the prospect of realizing either unity or 
progress in significant degree seemed as-remote as a 
century ago. 

In a world of massive power-blocs and super-blocs, 
small countries too often tend to be ignored unless a 
natural disaster or a deliberate play for attention brief- 
ly attracts journalists. In Central America, where 
seven countries have a population of less than 18 mil- 
lion and an overall area only slightly larger than Cali- 
fornia, the problem of scale is especially acute. Too 
many North Americans find it difficult to take so- 
called “banana republics” seriously, and tend to dis- 
cuss recurrent coups, military dictatorships, guerrilla 
insurrections, and other forms of violence there as 
having a specious “comic opera” quality. Similarly, 
few look beyond those symptoms to the more funda- 
mental and pervasive problems, such as widespread 
poverty, disease, illiteracy, unemployment and under- 
employment, that characterize the entire area. 

This is a volatile region in many senses—active vol- 
canoes still occasionally change the face of the land; 
many national borders remain in dispute; ethnically 
diverse populations are often antagonistic; and polit- 
ical and economic rivalries are often deadly. 

Although Central America’ lies entirely within the 
tropical latitudes, differences in altitude are so great 
that each country has a wide range of flora, fauna and 
climate, as well as varying modes of life. Its inter- 


1 The best general introduction to the area is Franklin D. 
Parker, The Central American Republics (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1964). For a brief summary of the post- 
colonial history, see Mario Rodriguez, Central America (En- 
glewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965); more insightful, al- 
though less recent, is John D. Martz, Central America: the 
Crisis and the Challenge (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959). 
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continental position makes it important to many kinds , 
of scientists, although contemporary developments 
there often tend to be ignored among current events 
on the world scene. Botanists and zoologists enjoy 
studying a remarkable variation in life-forms within a 
limited area. Archeologists are busily tracing styles, 
techniques and cultural motifs from both centers of 
pre-Columbian American high civilization, Meso- 
america to the north, and the Andes to the south. 
Linguists and ethnographers are only beginning to 
analyze in detail the rich variety of cultural and sym- 
bolic systems that persist in the vast areas that are still 
remote from cities and roads. 

Even the Spanish conquistadors paid little attention 
to Central America, which did not offer either great 
mineral wealth or large concentrations of Indians who 
could be dominated to provide cheap labor. Because 
of the economic poverty of most of the area and its 
people—at least in comparison with more densely pop- 
ulated areas to the north and to the south—they were 
more neglected than exploited. The entire area (ex- 
cept Panama) was governed by the Audiencia of 
Guatemala, and many of the controversies over 
present-day national boundaries date back to the im- 
precise delimitation of provincias during the colonial 
period. 

Independence from Spain was neither sought nor 
actively earned by Central Americans, but it came 
with the general collapse of imperial control through- 
out mainland Spanish America. During the ensuing 
century and a half, the independent republics have 
made occasional attempts at confederation and other 
forms of union, but with little success. All of the area 
that had comprised the captaincy general of Guate- 
mala under Spanish rule was incorporated in the short- 
lived Mexican Empire in 1822. When it fell apart, 
the southern states stayed together as the United Prov- 
inces of Central America from 1823 to 1825; even 
after that experiment in confederation failed, the idea 
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of federation persisted until 1839. The five separate 
republics established at that time have persisted, de- 
spite sporadic attempts throughout the last century by 
strong political leaders to reunite them under the 
banner of liberalism or conservatism. 

In recent decades, political uncertainty and eco- 
nomic confusion have been characteristic of each coun- 
try much of the time, but not until 1955 was federation 
again proposed as a long-range goal. At that time, 
the Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA) was established as a symbolic focus of 
unity; based in San Salvador, it has accomplished little 
in the way of cultural or economic integration, much 
less political union. A-Central American Common 
Market (CACM), founded in 1962, appears to be on 
the verge of dissolution even before it achieves its pre- 
liminary goal of constituting a customs union. 

In this article, I am using the term “Central Amer- 
ica” in the geographical sense, which is more inclusive 
than customary: political usage. Whereas the five na- 
tions of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua are often collectively referred to 
as “the Central American republics,” it seems appro- 
priate in this context to include some reference to the 
current history of British Honduras and Panama, 
countries to the north and south respectively, which 
are rarely treated in discussions of North or South 
America. 

Central America, in this sense, has a population of 
nearly 18 million and one of the highest rates of pop- 
ulation growth in the world. Even so, the population 
is still irregularly distributed throughout the area. 
The hot humid Caribbean lowlands are everywhere 
sparsely settled; the central highlands are most densely 
populated, and the Pacific lowlands vary demographi- 
cally, but tend in each country to be intermediate be- 
tween the other regions. The composition of the 
population also varies. The majority in British Hon- 
duras are descendants of black slaves (sometimes 
called “Bush Negroes” or “Black Caribs”). Nearly 
one-half of Guatemala’s population are Indians who 
retain their native languages, costume, social organi- 
zation and many other aspects of culture. The people 
of Costa Rica, whether appropriately or not, generally 
pride themselves on their “pure white” ancestry. In 
isolated areas, scattered Indian, black, and mixed pop- 
ulations reflect a variety of culture histories, but most 
of them have little contact with the administrative or 
commercial systems even within their own countries. 
Throughout the rest of Central America, the majority 
of the people are mestizos, (called ladinos in Guate- 
mala), whose physical features and cultures reflect 
their combined Spanish and Indian ancestry. 

The economies of these nations are dominated by 
agriculture, which occupies more than half of the labor 
force, and comprises nearly 80 per cent of the exports. 
The combined patterns of latifundismo and mono- 


culture are accompanied by typical problems of under- 
development. Specifically, large landholdings monop- 
olized by a few mean that the majority are tenant 
farmers or small-scale peasant cultivators, whose per 
capita annual income rarely reaches $300. National 
dependence on one or two crops means not only that 
a drought or blight can disrupt the entire economy, but 
that minor fluctuations in the world commodity 
market (over which no Central Americans have any 
significant control) can significantly affect the budget 
of the nation and all its people. Few North Americans 
consider what a drop of just one cent per pound in 
the price of coffee means to a country like Guatemala 
or El Salvador, where over 60 per cent of the foreign 
currency income derives from that crop. In Costa 
Rica and Honduras, similar problems derive from a 
nearly 50 per cent reliance on bananas and a 30 per 
cent dependence on coffee. 

Coupled with large-scale agricultural production for 
export is the pattern of underproduction of basic food- 
stuffs. Costa Rica, for example, imports both rice and 
beans, staples in the popular diet, while exporting 
thousands of tons of coffee and bananas. 

A brief summary of the major political and eco- 
nomic events of the last three years will illustrate both 
the causes and the effects of some of the salient social 
problems that are shared by the people of Central 
America. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras, although geographically part of 
the Central American isthmus, shares little with the 
other countries there. Although some Guatemalans 
still belligerently lay claim to it as the stolen province 
of Belize, its people and their culture reflect a very 
different orientation that has prevailed since the terri- 
tory was proclaimed a British colony in 1862. Peo- 
pled largely by the descendants of African slaves and 
Maya and Carib-speaking Indians, the official lan- 
guage is English and insofar as the country looks out- 
ward at all, it is more closely linked with the Caribbean 
islands than with its Spanish-speaking neighbors. The 
majority of the population live in the few towns along 
the coast; the rest of the country is heavily forested, 
and there are virtually no roads. The major exports, 
timber and chicle, go to distant industrialized coun- 
tries, and imports are few. There was never any ques- 
tion of British Honduras joining the Central American 
Common Market but, rather, since 1968 British Hon- 
duras has been a member of the Caribbean Free Trade 
Area. 

British Honduras was briefly spotlighted early in 
1972, when armed forces from the United Kingdom 
staged “‘training maneuvers” off the coast, which were 
widely interpreted as a show of strength to dissuade 
two very different constituencies, both of which have 
been vocal in recent years in their opposition to con- 
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tinued British control. A number of Guatemalans, 
including the incumbent administration, have been 
calling for the “return” of that area, while the most 
vocal spokesmen among the British Hondurans them- 
selves have recently been calling for the independence 
that was promised to them some time ago. There was 
no international incident, and the rest of the world 
paid little attention. 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemala has continued to be rent by domestic 
unrest, with extremists on both the right and the left 
routinely turning to kidnapping, murder, and other 
tactics of urban terrorism. In the three-way presiden- 
tial election of 1970, Carlos Arana Osorio won a plu- 
rality of the votes, but his 43 per cent did not constitute 
a majority. Few were surprised when he was elected 
by Congress, but some were surprised at the modera- 
tion he showed for several months after his inaugura- 
tion in August. The leftist Rebel Armed Forces 
(FAR) soon claimed credit (or blame) for events 
that focused the attention of the world briefly on 
Guatemala: the kidnapping of a United States gov- 
ernment employee, and the kidnapping and murder 
of the ambassador of West Germany. A state of siege 
was imposed, meaning limited martial law, with the 
suspension of certain constitutional guarantees. West 
Germany broke diplomatic relations with Guatemala, 
but foreign aid from the United States and various 
loans from international agencies were not cancelled. 

Throughout 1971, the state of siege was continued, 
ostensibly in response to continued internal disorder. 
Censorship of the press increased, as did tensions be- 
tween the church and the state, when several foreign 
clerics were deported whose crime of “political inter- 
vention” consisted of promulgating an appeal for a 
“cease-fire in the undeclared civil war.” A short-lived 
strike by university students and faculty in protest 
against the state of siege was broken when the admin- 
istration threatened to revoke the jealously guarded 
autonomy of the university. Economic and technical 
aid from the United States and from the World Bank 
continued, and some economic gains were achieved. 
West Germany negotiated the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations, and former leftist President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman died, having lived in exile since his 
overthrow in 1954. 

The state of siege continued in 1972, but did not 
stem the episodic violence of Castroite and/or Maoist 
urban guerrillas, which was often matched by retribu- 
tive violence on the part of rightist vigilantes who call 
themselves the Organized Nationalist Armed Move- 
ment (MANO). 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador is the smallest and most densely pop- 
ulated country in Central America, and the only one 


without a Caribbean coastline. Nevertheless, it has 
also become the most highly industrialized member of 
CACM. 

During recent years, however, El Salvador has con- 
tinued to suffer from the undeclared war that has not 
yet been resolved with neighboring Honduras. Ambi- 
tious and industrious Salvadorans had long emigrated 
across the vaguely defined border into sparsely pop- 
ulated Honduras, where their economic success was 
resented by poorer local people. The open warfare 
that erupted in June, 1969, was unfortunately dis- 
missed by uninformed outsiders as an absurd “soccer 
war,” because hostilities erupted immediately follow- 
ing Honduras’ defeat by El Salvador in a crucial 
soccer match. Details of the fighting are still not 
altogether clear, but deaths undoubtedly numbered in 
the thousands, and property destruction was consid- 
erable in an area where any waste is a luxury. A 
cease-fire was arranged by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States in July, but the tiny unarmed OAS peace- 
keeping team was unable to prevent sporadic fighting 
across the 3-kilometer demilitarized zone that was pro- 
claimed. The Pan American Highway was closed at 
the border—not to all traffic, but to traffic originating 
in either of the contesting countries. Similarly, mail 
and telephone service between the unfriendly neigh- 
bors was suspended for more than a year, while nego- 
tiations dragged on intermittently. 

President Fidel Sánchez Hernandez proclaimed a 
limited land reform as part of the continuing policy 
of “controlled revolution” that has been espoused by 
a succession of military leaders. Even this modest re- 
form was strongly opposed by the businessmen and 
landlords who dominate much of the national econ- 
omy, and by extreme rightists within the ruling mil- 
itary clique. 

The elections of March, 1972, appeared important 
inasmuch as all 52 seats of the Legislative Assembly 
were at stake. A proposed coalition among the oppo- 


- sition parties did not work out, so Arturo Armando 


Molina of the incumbent National Conciliation party 
(PCN) won a plurality in the four-way race, and was 
elected by the Congress. A coup staged by General 
José Alberto Medrano (the defeated Independent 
Democratic United Front candidate) was aborted in 
March; José Napoleón Duarte (another defeated pres- 
idential candidate, of the Christian Democrats) was 
also implicated, but won widespread sympathy because 
of the heavy-handed actions of the army and police 
who seized him in the home of the Venezuelan am- 
bassador. 


HONDURAS 

Honduras is at least as much a victim of the con- 
tinuing hostilities as is El Salvador. Other events of 
1971 were the precipitous promulgation of agrarian 
reform (although the law seems to have been effec- 
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tively blocked in terms of application in the country- 
side) , and an agreement by the United States to return 
the Swan Islands (in the Caribbean) to Honduran 
sovereignty after years of leasing. 

Although dissatisfaction had been voiced on many 
sides before, Honduras, the least industrialized country 
in CACM, was the first to withdraw formally from the 
so-called common market, in January, 1972, and she 
took no part in the conferences that were held that 
June in the hopes of revising and reviving it. 

The elections of 1972 were imminent before Pres- 
ident Oswaldo López Arellano decided not to succeed 
himself; Ramón Ernesto Cruz of the Nationalist party 
won over Jorge Bueso Arias of the Liberal party. The 
March election was marred by an exceptional dem- 
onstration of lack of confidence on the part of the 
several minority parties; their boycott was so effective 
that barely half the electorate voted, despite universal 
and compulsory suffrage. Cruz’s six-year incumbency, 
begun June 6, was agreed to only when he accepted 
Bueso’s “national unity plan,” whereby the seats in 
the legislature were divided equally between the major 
parties. The bipartisan “unity plan” was ignored, and 
Cruz was not a powerful administrator. On Decem- 
ber 4, armed forces spokesmen justified their bloodless 
coup as necessary to rescue the nation from ‘ts chaotic 
situation.” Installed as President for the remaining 
five years of the term was Commander of the Armed 
Forces Oswaldo López, who had been an unelected 
President before, having led successful coups in 1956 
and 1963. 

Border skirmishes with El Salvador continued, even 
while talks were resumed, in San José, Costa Rico. 
United States recognition of Honduran authority over 
the Swan Islands was confirmed by treaty in 1972, 
an event that had enormous symbolic value. The 
country mourned her ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, former President Ramén Villeda Morales, and 
suffered another critical deficit in balance of payments 
throughout the year, despite several loans from inter- 
national agencies. 


NICARAGUA 


Throughout much of 1971 and 1972, elaborate 
machinations laid the groundwork for the continuity 
of the Somoza machine, with a nod in the direction of 
democratic forms. President Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle was forbidden, by the constitution, to succeed 
himself. He and leaders of his Nationalist Liberal 
party agreed with the Conservatives to have Congress 
call a constitutional convention and then dissolve 
itself, leaving Somoza free to rule by decree until the 
convention actually met. At that time, he was to 
resign in favor of a junta (comprising two Liberals 
and one Conservative), thereby becoming eligible for 
candidacy in the 1974 election. A cynical observer 
might snicker at this as a transparent ruse, since mem- 


bers of the Somoza family have won elections by over- 
whelming majorities for almost 40 years—sometimes 
by more votes than there are voters! A slightly less 
cynical observer might express some gratification, since 
even such a gesture toward local and world opinion 
would have been considered a superfluous nicety only 
a few years ago. Four minor parties opposed the 
agreement, but, like the short-lived student protests, 
they got little attention at home or abroad, and did not 
interfere with the smooth operation of the plan. 

At a time when most member-nations were threat- 
ening to withdraw, Nicaragua spoke strongly in favor 
of reforming the Central American Common Market 
in order to benefit the deficit countries. With respect 
to inter-American relations, 1972 saw the withdrawal 
of a vestige of United States “big-stick diplomacy” in 
Nicaragua, just as in Honduras. The Bryan- 
Chamarro Treaty was formally terminated, a gesture 
of immense symbolic importance. Even though there 
had never been any move to invoke the treaty dating 
from 1916, pride in national sovereignty was affected 
by United States relinquishment of the treaty’s grant 
of rights for building an inter-oceanic canal, establish- 
ing a naval base, and so forth. The specter of a differ- 
ent kind of imperialism briefly chilled some Nicar- 
aguans when United States billionaire Howard Hughes 
visited Managua briefly; nothing has yet come of the 
rumors that he might buy the national airline. 


COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica is a country proud of her pacific and 
orderly political history. In a sense, that is a recent 
phenomenon, dating only from the revolution of 1948 
which brought upstart José Figueres Ferrar of the Na- 
tional Liberationist party to power. ‘That same “Pepe” 
Figueres, heading the same party, was elected to the 
presidency in February, 1970, over Mario Echandi 
Jiménez, of the National Unification party, and three 
other candidates of minor parties. Schooled in the 
United States and fluent in English, Figueres has long 
been treated in this country as an “elder statesman” 
on behalf of free enterprise and democratic forms in 
Latin America. That misunderstanding engendered 
another, so that, in his own country, he was believed 
to have strong connections in Washington. At a time 
of shrinking United States aid and investment abroad, 
however, he was unable to deliver the kind of support 
required to back up money that had been flooding 
from the printing presses in recent years, and so he 
turned to the Communist countries in order to broaden 
the market for his country’s major exports, bananas 
and coffee. 

In 1972, Costa Rica reestablished diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, the first Central American 
nation to do so. It is not yet clear how much sub- 
stance there may have been behind the sensationalized 
exposé of a plot against President Figueres that was 
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supposedly planned by the United States Central In- 
telligence Agency, but he shrugged it off as rumor and 
remains in office. 

There even seems to be a growing rapprochement 
between the Liberationists and the Republicans on 
the political front. Economic problems continue to 
worsen, and the mounting balance of payments deficit 
led President Figueres to impose a surcharge on all 
imports—in direct violation of the rules of the Central 
American Common Market. Although Costa Ricans 
have never been enthusiastic about the common mar- 
ket, when CACM was threatened with collapse, goods 
imported from member nations were exempted from 
the surcharge. 

A number of loans were made available by national 
and international agencies, especially for potable water 
systems and for agricultural and vocational training. 
Former President Rafael Calderón Guardia died in 
1971, and President Figueres declared that the long 
period of hostility with Nicaragua (a “cold” war has 
survived since the brief “hot” war of 1955) should be 
considered ended. Those who thought the old fighter 
might have grown soft over the years were treated to 
an unusual spectacle when President Figueres, tommy- 
gun in hand, directed a group of policemen who 
thwarted an international airplane hijacking by shoot- 
ing up the plane when it landed for refueling near the 
capital. The dubious distinction of having the world’s 
highest rate of population growth seems to have passed 
from Costa Rica in 1972, which offers promising long- 
range implications for the long-awaited renewal of 
economic growth. 


PANAMA 


Panama, like British Honduras, is part of Central 
America in a geographical sense, but does not share 
a common history with the five other isthmian repub- 
lics, nor is she economically linked with them in any 
significant degree. During the colonial period, she 
was administratively linked with New Granada, unlike 
the northern provinces which were governed from 
Guatemala, and only in 1903 did she become indepen- 
dent of Colombia. 

The Panama Canal links the country’s few cities 
with markets halfway around the world, at transpor- 
tation rates cheaper than those overland to her Cen- 
tral American neighbors; the Inter-American High- 
way remains unpaved in Panama and the southern 
half of Costa Rica. Agriculture occupies most of the 


2G. A. Mellander. has written a recent review of The 
United States in Panamanian Politics (Danville, Il.: Inter- 
state, 1971). 

3 The pros and cons of a Central American Common Mar- 
ket have been weighed, with differing degrees of optimism, 
by Carlos M. Castillo, Growth and Integration in Central 
America (New York: Praeger, 1966), Roger D. Hansen, 
Central America: Regional Planning and Development 
(Washington: National Planning Association, 1967), and 
David E. Ramsett, Regional Industrial Development in Cen- 
tral America (New York: Praeger, 1969). 


labor force, but major sources of revenue are services 
and commerce in connection with the canal. 

During the past few years, a variety of machinations 
have provided a superficial appearance of democratic 
forms, while Panamanian political reality is markedly 
dictatorial. Since he came to power in a bloodless 
coup in 1968, General Omar Torrijos Herrera has held 
a tight rein, through strict control of the press, vigor- 
our opposition to the church (including the exiling of 
some clerics who voiced their opposition), virtually 
continuous use of the “state of siege” provisions that 
suspend constitutional rights “in time of national 
emergency,” cancellation of the 1970 elections, con- 
sistent opposition to the formation of cooperatives and 
other grass-roots organizations, and so forth. 

In August, 1972, a new constitution made the pres- 
idency a largely ceremonial post, vesting power in the 
newly created Chief of Government. In effect, this 
confirmed the status quo, making President Demetrio 
Lakas legally a figurehead for Chief of Government 
Torrijos. The United States granted a huge loan for 
completion of the Pan American Highway, across the 
swampy Isthmus of Darien. Negotiations between the 
two countries were reopened concerning the present 
Canal Zone? and the projected new sea-level canal. 
Few North Americans seem to appreciate the emo- 
tional and symbolic significance of the Canal Zone that 
cuts all the way across that small republic, as a 10- 
mile-wide quasi-colonial enclave. In an unusual 
move, to focus world attention on her 69-year-old 
grievances, Panama has invited the United Nations 
Security Council to meet there in March, 1973, when 
Aquilino E. Boyd, Panama’s chief delegate, will take 
his turn as president of the Council. If that does 
happen, United States diplomats may also have to face 
renewed Cuban claims to Guantanamo, and Puerto 
Rican claims for independence—challenges that are 
often voiced, but that may have special impact in a 
Latin American setting. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


The Central American Common Market (CACM)® 
was started in 1962, with $50 million in seed-capital 
from the United States, to combine a customs union 
with regional economic development, aiming toward 
a true common market with increasing economic inte- 
gration. The lifting of tariffs among member nations 
(not including British Honduras or Panama) and the 

(Continued on page 85) 
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“If the competition of April, 1974, becomes a discreditable tangle in 
which public order is threatened, there will be some sort of military inter- 
vention, probably not of the short, surgical and respectful sort. There is 
no reason to believe that this cannot be avoided.” 


Colombian Aprils 


By Matcotm Deas 


University Lecturer in Latin American Government, 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford University 


VERY TWO YEARS there are elections in Colom- 
bia in April, and April is therefore a danger- 
ous month for those who try to predict the 

political future of the republic. In April, 1970, the 
Alianza National Popular of General Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla did much better than expected against a di- 
vided ruling coalition! In April, 1972, the same 
movement surprised observers again by coming third, 
and a bad third, behind the Liberal party and the 
Conservative party in the municipal and departmen- 
tal elections. 

This was the more baffling because the winners, the 
Liberals, were by their own account very poorly orga- 
nized for that campaign, and entered it both late and 
with serious divisions in their own ranks. Even the 
witty and very well informed Bogotá newsletter In- 
forme Semanal de Economia? came out with a confi- 
dent obituary of the Gran Partido Liberal the week 
before, and speculated on a future divided between 
conservatism and the new populism, a polarization in 
which Liberalism with its record reformist failure and 
its meddling technocrats would have no place. Lib- 
erals themselves were not optimistic, those of the 
“progressive” line that ultimately emerged with the 
victory least of all; it was not Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
whose presidency ended in 1970, or his ally, Alfonso 
Lopez Michelson, who had led their effort, but Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo, and the first two began their 
campaign very late. “The intervention of Dr. Lleras 
Restrepo was sufficiently short,” wrote the Informe 
Semanal in an effort to retrieve its predictions, “that 
it did not manage to exasperate many liberals with 
his well-known power of command,” 

Commentators on this mercurial system were driven 
once again to think again. The elections of April, 


1 See Current History, February, 1971, for the author’s 
article on the scene after those elections, 
? Informe Semanal de Economia is published by SITECO 
aia 68No. 14-74 Apartado Aeroo, Bogotá, Colom- 
ia ; 
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1970, were followed by widespread attempts to as- 
similate ANAPO’s gains intellectually, the necessary 
preliminary to assimilating the movement politically. 
A lack of directness in the dealings of the traditional 
Liberal and Conservative parties with the electorate 
was diagnosed, and certainly the Conservatives in 
some cities set about imitating and supplanting 
ANAPO there with some success, giving their sup- 
porters direct and tangible rewards. There was less 
insistence on matters of general national interest, more 
attention to immediate local detail. And along with 
the imitation of method, there was some opening of 
doors in public to the supporters of General Rojas, in 
the form of gestures of political fair play, at least a 
few congressional places in the sun. There was also 
much increase for a time in private politenesses, which 
must have been quite confusing to some of those re- 
turned, much to their surprise, in the enthusiasm of 
1970. It was no longer fashionable to speak ill of the 
General: if his movement held up then it would have 
to be lived with. Certainly many members of the 
existing old currents showed again all the flexibility 
and realism that have enabled them to survive for so 
long. They had some success in taking the edge off 
the movement’s militancy, and some luck in an injury 
to General Rojas’s daughter, but neither cause is suffi- 
cient to explain how ANAPO lost all the departmen- 
tal assemblies it controlled and most of the municipal 
councils, and lost them not to the Conservatives, with 
their greater unity and the additional bonus they have 
because President Pastrana has turned out to be rather 
popular and very mobile, but to the Liberals. 

What then is to be said? First, one should be wary 
of writing yet another premature obituary —ANAPO 
still managed to poll a substantial numbers of votes, 
and it was not ANAPO that made these elections into 
a trial of strength. There are two coffee harvests in 
most of Colombia, one the main one and the other 
the mitdca, the little harvest. Correspondingly, there 
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are big elections—those that elect the President and 
Congress—and small elections, elecciones de mitdca, 
elections for the Departmental Assemblies and the 
municipal councils such as those of April, 1972. Vic- 
tory in these has its uses, but they are limited. 
ANAPO could claim with some justification that it is 
a presidential machine, that it has aimed always at 
the conquest of national power and that its members 
are not likely to waste their best efforts on the control 
of comparatively powerless bodies in what remains a 
very centralized administrative system. It is too early 
to bury the movement yet. It is unlikely to divide 
seriously before General Rojas’ death, and he is by 
no means the oldest politican or oldest ex-President 
active in Latin America. His movement is likely to 
do much better in the 1974 elections for President and 
Congress, for in those the still unhealed divisions in 
the Liberal party may prove much more damaging, 
and the likelihood is that there will be at least two 
candidates from the traditional parties. General 
Rojas and his followers can still respond to a fighting 
chance, and there is little prospect that the constitu- 
tional provisions of the Frente Nacional, which give 
gentlemen’s agreements between Liberalism and Con- 
servatism the force of law, can now be extended. To 
alter the election calendar, to prolong the alternation 
of the parties, requires a congressional majority in two 
separate legislative elections, which is unlikely. 

So the defeat of ANAPO may not have been so 
final. In local elections, pressure to side with one or 
the other old established lines may be stronger (par- 
ticularly if there is some likelihood of a return to free 
competition between them) but this may not be in- 
compatible with voting for General Rojas for Presi- 
dent and his lists for Congress. How much one 
ceases to be a Liberal or Conservative on becoming an 
anapista, how much one ceases to be an anapista on 
voting Liberal or Conservative for one’s municipal 
council, are questions the answers of which are still 
unknown. How many people vote in presidential 
elections and do not bother in municipal elections? 
Not a few. The changes wrought in the electoral 
system by the Constitutional Reform of 1968, under 
which there are no mid-term congressional elections, 
make prediction here even more difficult. 

So the second point, to make this obscure situation 
the more obscure, is the fact that because the figures 
for this April’s election cannot be reliably extrapo- 
lated, the winning current may not be the winning 
current. It may be that the Colombian electorate has 
only superficially returned to tradition, that the su- 
perior force of longer political genealogy has yet to be 
proved. 


UNCERTAIN VICTORY 


Not only has it been too easily assumed that 
ANAPO suffered a decisive defeat—by those who 


were previously assuming that ANAPO would win 
yet another victory—but it has also been concluded 
with too great haste that the winner was “progressive” 
Liberalism—Carlos Lleras Restrepo. ‘This seems to 
me no less uncertain than what the elections mean. 
Liberalism has always been too confident that it is the 
majority party in the country, ignoring the fact that 
the majority have not lately pronounced for any 
party and that if one takes those who do pronounce in 
this electorate of heavy abstentions, then Liberalism 
appears outnumbered by the combined forces of Con- 
servatism and ANAPO. Moreover, because there 
are no rules or criteria for party membership in the 
Liberal party, discipline is correspondingly weak, 
especially in comparison with the General’s party, of 
which he is the undisputed head and which does have 
clear lines of membership. That Carlos Lleras him- 
self had doubts about the wisdom of reading the elec- 
tions of April, 1972, as a clear endorsement of his 
brand of liberalism was soon made known, because 
he made an agreement with Julio Cesar Turbay and 
his cousin Alberto Lleras to consolidate the unity of 
the party, at the apparent expense of his fellow “pro- 
gressive,” Alfonso Lépez Michelsen. 

The Turbay wing is frequently referred to as the 
right wing of the party, but this is misleading. Carlos 
Lleras showed himself a capitalist of unsentimental 
sort on matters that were not agrarian reform; Tur- 
bay’s main preoccupations are not with policy but 
with political management, and he has run the party’s 
affairs in the center of the country for long enough to 
give him a secure hold on many roles. Carlos Lleras 
is aware of the value of these; he can appreciate the 
labor that has gone into collecting and maintaining 
them; and he knows that if he is again to occupy a 
central position in his own party—every politician’s 
ambition whatever his own personal designs—then he 
must come to terms with Turbay. Progressive rhet- 
oric alone would not give him roles and would hinder 
him from taking this central position in his own party, 
which, as its most recent and energetic ex-President, 
he feels is his due. 

What his intentions are is consequently obscured. 
To achieve the jefatura unica of the party he has had 
to keep more silent than usual. He has even said less 
about agrarian reform, at a time when the govern- 
ment has publicly all but abandoned it—landowners 
obtained substantial guarantees earlier this year in 
the so called “Pacto de Chicoral.” The political fu- 
ture is still too obscure, the consequences too danger- 
ous, the past—and present—of coalition too close and 
too compromising for the Liberal party to break with 
the present administration and set out on an opposi- 
tion course; the Government still has a lot of sanc- 
tions and a lot of machinery. Conservative overtures 
for prolonging the pact by which the two parties alter- 
nate and share the state’s patronage have to be po- 


litely received, however unlikely it is that they will be 
consummated and however much they look to the 
greater advantage of the Conservative party. What 
a happy memory to some politicians sectarianism 
must sometimes be! 

It is widely assumed that Carlos Lleras will run for 
the presidency again, but achieving under conditions 
of compromise the position of sole party leader—the 
sole is very much more in the title than in the reality 
—does not make that easy or automatic. There 
would be much resistance in his own party. “Segun- 
das veces nunca son buenas” (second times are never 
good) is a phrase every Colombian knows and which 
Colombian politicians have good reason to treat as 
more than a mere superstition. A man who has been 
President once is less capable of surprising his oppo- 
nents, less capable of new acts of patronage, less capa- 
ble of abandoning barren ground, too apt to try to 
retrieve partial failures and vindicate defeated policies. 
On the other side it must be said that Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo is a very remarkable man, and for a “bad 
politician” he has held a remarkable series of high 
offices since 1930. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


The actual administration has proved rather more 
individual than its weak start suggested. It is a more 
conservative government in that it has arrested what 
slow and expensive progress was being made in land 
reform (very little), and has halted peasant organiza- 
tion, and in that it has ceased to press its own con- 
troversial reforma urbana without going on to devise 
a reforma comercial or a reforma bancaria. Its devel- 
opment plan is more novel and interesting than most,? 
and differs significantly from that of President Lleras 
Restrepo in being more urban and more capitalist. 
Its strategy is based on urban construction. How suc- 
cessful this will be overall remains to be seen, but 
there have been encouraging developments in savings 
policy and a change in the terms of economic debate, 
a number of new and powerful arguments receiving 
wide publicity. It is certainly the most original plan 
in the Andean group, though that does not tell one 
how strong is the political will and the administrative 
ability behind it. Nor is it easy to gauge what its 
short-term political impact will be, as it is unusually 
courageous in some of its provisions for capital accu- 
mulation. President Lleras Restrepo has been invited 
to criticize it in a constructive spirit, but so far has not 
said very much. Four years would be a short time to 
implant such a novel version of the via capitalista, 
even had a Colombian President his full four years of 
administrative life. As is well known, an agile Presi- 
dent is lucky to get something like two and a half, the 
time between getting over his own electoral com- 


? See Guidelines for a New Strategy, Bogotá, National 
Planning Department, 1972. 
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promises and losing the powėr to make effective prom- 
ises or threats towards the end of his term. 


ECONOMICS 


The present economic situation is satisfactory. The 
coffee price is exceptionally high, and though that 
brings with it problems they are not, of course, as bad 
as those that came when the coffee price was excep- 
tionally low. Exports other than coffee have been 
doing well; foreign borrowing operations have been 
carried out smoothly. The border question with 
Venezuela has served its distracting purposes on both 
sides, and has been allowed to cool. Land invasions 


have continued, but they do not appear to be increas- 


ing markedly, and the Asociacion Nacional de Usua- 
rios—the association of peasant users of the national 
agricultural services that President Lleras organized 
to increase support for his government and his agrar- 
ian reform—has been unable to produce any effective 
national organization, or to evolve any plausible 
strategy for getting what so many more of its mem- 
bers now want—good land. 

The attractions of Chile, always very distantly felt 
in Colombia, have waned; those of Brazil remain to 
impress at least the two Colombian trade delegations 
who recently visited that country. The army at home 
stays inscrutable. The guerrillas stay bottled up. It 
is against this not very dynamic background that it is 
possible to speculate so intricately about the permuta- 
tions of candidates, coalitions, gentlemen’s agreements 
(public) and gentlemen’s agreements to differ (pri- 
vate) for the elections of 1974. And which makes 
one article on Colombia so like another. 

What does it all mean? What is the conventional 
Colombian wish? As one local author puts it, “We 
want to be a liberal society, that is, with capitalists but 
without much concentration of capital, with freedom 
of opinion and behavior, but without much freedom 
of opinion and behavior, with a party government but 
one that maintains a stimulating play of political 
forces, with economic growth always limited by dem- 
ocratic compromises of social security and general 
welfare.” 

No liberal British commentator should find this 
very strange: what the aspiration lacks in drama it 
makes up for in its plausible conventionality. The 
onus is certainly on the non-revolutionary observer to 
make his objections to this palpable construismo in 
some detail. For the revolutionary the task is easy 
enough. The distribution of income in Colombia is 
of course most inequitable, and, as recent studies pub- 
lished by the Banco de la Republica have shown, it is 
not getting any better fast: better perhaps than in the 
1950’s, much the same as in the 1930’s. Nor is it easy 
to argue that this concentration of income in the 
higher brackets is efficient for the ends of develop- 
ment. The agrarian reform has been, judged all in 
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all, an expensive failure: as one peasant leader said 
of the last Minister of Agriculture, “he did not even 
tickle the latifundio.” 

All this must be said, and must be remembered, but 
one must still remember how weak the forces of the 
non-populist left are. The guerrillas of the Ejército 
de Liberacién Nacional and of the Fuerzas Armadas 
de la Revolucién Colombiana continue to operate in- 
termittently, to snatch the occasional headline, to am- 
bush the odd patrol, to rob a bank, to kidnap a hacen- 
dado, but familiarity not only brings contempt but 
counter-measures—the well-exercised army, the pri- 
vate guards and walkie-talkies of the Valle azucareros, 
a few additional costs to men who have long lived 
with such risks. There is little evidence to change the 
opinion that these operations are still the best alibi of 
the Right, that a state of obvious peace might be far 
more difficult for the government in the long run. 
The urban arms of these groups—in the case of the 
F.A.R.C., the Moscow line of the Communist party— 
are not very formidable, and have recently suffered 
from the attentions of the police. 

Rather than speculating on the obscure maneuvers 
which will produce the candidates for 1974, on 
whether the Conservatives will be blessed with some 
continuation of a traditional coalition, or whether a 
united Liberalism will produce a seemingly radical or 
seemingly staid candidate or candidates, or whether 
Rojismo will continue to struggle alone, it is of 
greater interest, and perhaps importance, to consider 
what initiatives in policy are possible within the pres- 
ent system, or something like it, given the conven- 
tional Colombian wish (that of the political classes, as 
l expressed above) and a very moderate dose of opti- 
mism. 

The plan itself is an initiative. It remains to be 
seen not only whether the state apparatus can apply 
it with some consistency, but also whether it can 
generate for it some wider political appeal. The 
abandonment of a blinkered sectoral approach for a 
scheme which, whatever its faults, has the merit of 
seeing the national economy as a related whole, runs 
risks of being-insufficiently demagogic. The Golom- 
bian government is terribly susceptible to certain 
pressures, not all of them from the more notoriously 
oligarchic grupos de presión. It also runs the risk 
of not appealing to some foreign currents of orthodox 
opinion, liable to equate Conservative with conserva- 
tive, and to believe that urgent and crude problems 
need immediate and crude solutions. As such, foreign 
opinion is sometimes backed with offers of foreign ex- 
change and carries more weight than it should, 
though less with the demise of the Alliance for Pro- 
gress. The immediate obstacles to the new strategy 
are local, bottlenecks of credit and materials that any 
such emphasis on accelerated urban growth was liable 
to encounter. These are perhaps less important than 


a failure to carry conviction and get any visible elec- 
toral return. 

A reformist government must also believe in pallia- 
tives, and pursue them and be seen to pursue them. 
The Colombian government is now more effectively 
centralized than it has ever been, and it does some- 
times appear slow in giving swift local solutions to cer- 
tain local problems, out of fear that these may be 
taken for a national rule. Anybody who has traveled 
in Colombia has ‘heard of this or that festering local 
problem whose solution seems potentially both swift 
and cheap. Colombian legal processes are long, com- 
plicated and as expensive as they are elsewhere, and 
many of these conflicts have none of the social and 
political simplicity that they at first appear to have. 
Still, some of them do. 

For an executive besieged by them, it is hard to tell 
which these are, but it is an essential talent. There 
are some agrarian conflicts which could be amelio- 
rated both cheaply and at once within the present 
system. There is no reason, no good reason, why the 
free schoolbook, the texto gratuito, should not be in- 
troduced into all schools much more quickly—it might 
not be a good book, but it would probably be no worse 
than many of the current obscurantist offerings, and 
it would put an end to a lot of shady trafficking and 
parental worry and expense. 

The government is to be applauded in putting a 
terminal date to the presence of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, which has for years been preaching 
fundamentalist Protestantism to the defenseless In- 
dians of a Catholic republic. But it has yet to show 
any more effective substitute than another decree for 
Indian protection. Men from the llanos have been 
prosecuted for murdering Indians, a novel prosecution 
that reflects credit on those who brought it, but some 
much stronger and better considered institutional ar- 
rangements must be made if there is to be anything 
to look forward to other than a string of prosecutions. 
There is an urgent need for more and better rural 
police, though the political difficulties in the way are 
obvious enough. 

This is only a short random list, and not one that 
includes the intractable poor millions, urban and 
rural, who neither are classified as Indians nor have 
any land or hope of it nor can go to school for very 
long. But the contemplation of such a total problem 
is just mesmerizing, and is effective politics in the 
hands of only a few exceptional figures, of a sort 
which the present Colombian political scene cannot 
boast. Political effort por menor does pay off. Power 
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CUBA 1933: PROLOGUE TO REVOLUTION. 
By Luts E. AcuiLar. (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1972. 247 pages, preface and index, $9.50.) 


It is the author’s thesis that Fidel Castro’s revo- 
lution cannot be understood if one ignores the his- 
torical current that emerged from the violent revo- 
lutionary episode of 1933. He contends that many 
analysts of the Castro revolution have failed to 
understand that Cuba in 1959 was not’ the Mexico 
of 1910 or the Bolivia of 1952, but had already 
entered a revolutionary period in the 1920’s. He 
stresses the fact that some of the ideas and pro- 
grams of Castro’s revolution evolved from the 
ideals and frustrations of the revolution of 1933. 
In his well-written study, Professor Aguilar 
sketches the 19th century history of Cuba, outlining 
those features which set the island apart from other 
Latin American countries; he reviews the Ameri- 
can intervention in 1898 and in 1906-1908, the 
growth of Cuban nationalism, and the appearance 
in the 1920’s of various movements advocating radi- 
cal change. He gives an account of the economic 
hardships resulting from the depression, of the 
mounting opposition to Machado’s repressive gov- 
ernment, of Sumner Wells’ mediation and the 
ouster of Machado. The events causing the failure 
of the provisional government following Machado’s 
ouster, the formation of the revolutionary junta and 
the downfall of the revolutionary government are 
analyzed. He describes the first era of Batista 
(1934-1944) and the restoration of democratic 
government with the Cuban Revolutionary party 
in control (1944-1952) as a period of general prog- 
ress toward democracy. But the capacity of various 
members of the Cuban Revolutionary party to steal 
‘public funds led to the disillusionment of the 
masses and the coup of Batista. 

These events left the island in complete political 
disarray, ripe for a new political figure “to replace 
the wornout leaders of the 1930’s and give fresh 
meaning to unfulfilled aspirations.” From the be- 
ginning Castro “interpreted correctly the signs of 
the times: he spoke the language that the people 
wanted to hear. . . . How he succeeded in embody- 
ing the general aspirations of the Cuban people, 
and how he drastically changed his course and the 
course of Cuban history” is another story. 

Mary M. Anderberg 


BRAZIL IN THE SIXTIES. Enrrep BY RIORDAN 
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Roerr. (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1972. 421 pages, chronology, introduction, tables, 
references and index, $15.00.) 


The dozen essays included in this volume exam- 
ine the major political, social and economic devel- 
opments in Brazil during the last decade. Higher 
education, the Church and the literary scene are 
also the subjects of several essays. The economists, 
political scientists, sociologists and linguists who 
have contributed the articles are primarily con- 
cerned with clarifying the most important aspects 
and complexities of the course of modernization 
which is transforming Brazilian society. Douglas 
A. Chalmers contributes a particularly keen essay, 
“Political Groups and Authority in Brazil: Some 
Continuities in a Decade of Confusion and 
Change.” He believes that the military govern- 
ment “represents in a very real sense a logical ex- 
tension of major trends and characteristics of Bra- 
zilian politics.” He points out that an elitist pattern 
of vertical groupings has consistently characterized 
Brazilian politics, and although such verticality of 
groups is characteristic of traditional patronal rela- 
tionships, “it is also not very far from the model of 
a modern organizational society.” 

In their excellent article on the Brazilian econ- 
omy, Werner Baer and Isaac Kerstenetzky attack 
the question of why “inflationary forces persisted 
through a prolonged period of relative stagnation, 
excess Capacity in industry, and, over the entire 
period, an adequate rate of growth of food sup- 
plies.” In his article on agriculture, William H. 
Nicholls describes that sector of the economy as 
performing remarkably well during the 1960's, “at- 
tributable to the enterprise and energy of the Bra- 
zilian farmers” rather than the “sporadic and 
crises-oriented agricultural policies of the govern- 
ment.” The authors have been generous with 


statistical data and helpful references. 
M.M.A. 


THE POLITICS OF FOREIGN AID IN THE 


BRAZILIAN NORTHWEST. By RIORDAN 
Roztr. (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1972. 178 pages, preface, glossary, bibliography 
and index, $8.95.) 


A valuable study of United States foreign aid 
policy in the Northeast states of Brazil from the 
signing of an aid agreement by the two nations in 
April, 1962, until the overthrow of Goulart in 1964. 
The agencies designated to administer the agree- 
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ment were the Agency for International Develop- 
ment for the United States, and, for Brazil, 
SUDENE (Development Superintendency of the 
Northeast), a federal agency established by the 
Brazilian Congress in 1959. The head of SUDENE 
was Celso M. Furtado, distinguished historian, 
economist and planner. Even while the aid agree- 
ment was being negotiated by the two governments 
‘a basic misunderstanding existed between them. 
“Furtado and SUDENE saw the Northeast as a 
national economic and social problem. The U.S. 
viewed the region as an international security prob- 
lem.” The United States regarded the activist left 
in the Northeast as Communist-dominated, and 
feared a Castro-type revolution. The USAID mis- 
sion also was convinced that SUDENE was Com- 
munist-ridden. Because USAID desired to weaken 
leftist influence in the Northeast and to strengthen 
the state governments, which it designated as “dem- 
ocratic,” USAID began to bypass SUDENE and 
negotiate directly with the individual state govern- 
ments to establish priority aid programs. In fact, 
the United States hoped its aid would strengthen 
the Northeast governments in their opposition to 
Goulart and other forces of the radical left. It is 
the author’s thesis that United States economic aid 
“counteracted Brazil’s modernization efforts for the 
Northeast and contributed to the retention of 
power by the traditional oligarchy of special inter- 
ests.” M.M.A. 


CHANGING LATIN AMERICA: NEW INTER- 


PRETATIONS OF ITS POLITICS AND SO- 


CIETY. Eprrep sy Doucrtas A. CHALMERS.- 


(New York: The Academy of Political Science, 
Columbia University, 1972 [paper]. 190 pages, 
foreword, preface and index, $0.00.) 


This collection of essays by Latin American spe- 
clalists resulted from a conference on Latin Amer- 
ica held in the spring of 1972 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the sponsorship of the Academy of 
Political Science and the Center for Continuing 
Education, School of International Affairs. Seven 
of the essays deal with new internal developments 
in Latin America: agrarian reform, migration to 
the cities, the population explosion, educational 
changes, radicalism among the clergy, authoritarian 
and corporatist paths of political development, and 
the forces restraining rapid change in Chile. Six 
of the articles deal with inter-American relations: 
new attitudes about the development programs, 
United States policy after the Alliance for Progress, 
changing patterns in the exchange of Latin Ameri- 
can and United States students, professors and re- 
searchers, changes in the flow of technical skills and 
processes, the intra-Latin American trade and eco- 
nomic associations, and a critique of United States 


policy and its failure to take into account the great 
diversity of the nations to the south. M.M.A. 


NORTH AMERICA DIVIDED: THE MEXICAN 


WAR, 1846-1848. By S—Eymour V. CONNOR AND 
Ope B. FautK. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1972. 183 pages, preface, maps, analytical 
bibliography and index, $7.95.) 


The authors of this study reject the theory that 
the Mexican War resulted from American provoca- 
tion in the interests of United States territorial ex- 
panionist aims. After analyzing the events which 
led to the war, they present a lively account of its 
military history. M.M.A. 


THE HUMAN CONDITION IN LATIN AMER- 


ICA. By Eric R. Worr anp Epwarp C. HANSEN. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1972. 358 
pages, preface, bibliographical notes, illustrations 
and index, $12.50.) 


The coauthors of this study, both anthropologists, 
describe their work as “an introduction to Latin 
American society which aims at defining the exis- 
tential conditions under which most Latin Ameri- 
cans live.’ They present various historical and 
contemporary accounts, newspaper articles, essays 
and other sources which depict various aspects of 
Latin American society past and present, and offer 
their own analyses of the social phenomena which 
the sources exemplify. They point out that the 
social order has changed tremendously since the 
day of the caudillo, and stress the polarization be- 
tween elites and masses, both political and eco- 
nomic. M.M.A. 


DEMOCRACY IN MEXICO. 2nd Edition. By 


PABLO GonZALEz Casanova. Translated by Dan- 
ielle Salti. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1972 [paper]. 197 pages, prefaces, foreword by 
Irving Louis Horowitz, tables, name index and sub- 
ject index, $1.95.) 

The hardcover edition of this important study by 


the distinguished Mexican scholar was reviewed in 
Current History, February, 1971, p. 112. M.M.A. 


Also on Latin America... 
BRAZIL 1954-64: END OF A CIVILIAN CYCLE. 


Eprrep By Jorboan M. Younc. (New York: Facts 
on File, Inc., 1972 [paper]. 184 pages and index, 
$4.45.) 


THE CARIBBEAN COMMUNITY: CHANGING 


SOCIETIES AND U.S. POLICY. By Roserr D. 
CRASSWELLER. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
published for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1972. 431 pages, acknowledgments, introduction, 
maps, notes, bibliographic note and index, $13.50.) 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Panama Canal Treaty Negotiations 


On May 12, 1972, the Special Representative of the United States for 
Panama Canal Treaty Negotiations, David H. Ward, reviewed the United 
States position with regard to the Canal in an address to the Pan American 
Council. Excerpts from the text of his address follow: 


The story of the Panama Canal is well known to Amer- 
icans and it is one in which we rightly take considerable 
pride. The canal enabled ships to reduce the length of 
their voyages, sometimes by as much as 8,000 miles. We 
conquered the jungle and the mosquito, where the French 
Canal Company had lost a fortune and 22,000 lives. 

The canal enterprise was, and remains, unique. While 
it affords us special benefits, it likewise presents special 
problems of a political nature. These problems must be 
addressed constructively if a sound relationship with Pan- 
ama is to continue and if we wish to keep alive the possibility 
of building a new canal in Panama in later years. We would 
be unwise, and do not wish, to ignore legitimate nationalist 
aspirations in Latin America. For these reasons we are nego- 
tiating a new treaty with Panama. 

Any discussion of the problems we face today must begin, 
but by no means end, with a discussion of the convention of 
1903. This treaty, although amended and reaffirmed in 
1936 and 1955, governs the U.S. presence in Panama much 
as it did when the canal opened in 1914. 

The treaty is 69 years old and no one need be reminded 
of the great changes in the world generally, and in Latin 
America in particular, that have taken place since that time. 
In 1903, because of various problems, including those con- 
cerning health and sanitation, it was judged necessary for 
the U.S. to hold a 10-mile-wide Zone under its control for 
construction and operation of the canal. Accordingly, the 
1903 treaty provides that the U.S. can exercise all rights 
and powers in the Canal Zone it would possess if it were 
the sovereign and can exercise these rights in perpetuity. 
The treaty thus stops short of an explicit grant of sover- 
eignty to the U.S. 

The builders of the canal set out to create a community 
with the necessary government services and utilities in which 
the large labor force could live and work in good health 
and good order. This task was accomplished as part of 
the process of building the canal, and that community exists 
today. At present we have the necessary stores, housing, 
power and water facilities, courts, police, post offices, 
schools, hospitals, and the like, all under U.S. ownership, 

The Canal Zone is thus in many ways independent of 
Panama and outside of its legal control, This fact has 
caused friction with Panama. The physical aspects of the 
Zone have also been a cause of difficulty. The Zone bisects 
Panama, adjoins Panama’s two largest cities—Panama City 
and Colon—and occupies land that Panama would like to 
use for urban expansion. The two deep water ports of 
Panama are in the Zone, and travelers from western Pan- 
ama must pass through the Zone to reach Panama City, 
which they are of course free to do. 
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Panama is paid an annual annuity of about $2 million 
for the canal and received indirectly, through U.S. pur- 
chases and payment of wages to Panamanians, about $167 
million in 1971. This is about 75 per cent of Panama’s 
total foreign exchange earnings and the basis for about 35 
per cent of its gross national product. The direct payment 
is considered inadequate by Panama on the grounds, among 
others, that tolls, which have never been raised, could be 
increased to finance a much greater payment. 

Canal Zone operations today are under the overall super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Army. A major general in 
the Army Corps of Engineers serves in the Zone in a civilian 
capacity as Governor of the Zone and President of the Canal 
Company. He is responsible for the governmental func- 
tions in the Zone, the operation of the canal, the manage- 
ment of the housing and commercial services provided for 
the employees of the company, and the like. A U.S. court 
and a U.S. attorney also operate in the Zone. ; 

About 12,000 Panamanians and 4,000 Americans work 
for the canal operation. Approximately 7,500 Panamanians 
and 40,000 Americans live in the Zone, and residence there- 
in is limited to U.S. Government personnel and their fam- 
ilies. About 13,000 of the Americans are military personnel 
stationed in the Zone, and they and their families share the 
schools and hospitals run by the Canal Company. 

This is the present situation. Panama believes it to be 
outdated and is pressing for the right to govern the Zone, 
for an end to the provision whereby the U.S. rights con- 
tinue in perpetuity, for full ownership of a good part of the 
lands in the Zone, for a greatly increased annuity, and for 
certain limitations on U.S. military rights. Panama is not, 
however, seeking the right to operate the canal. 

These matters have been under discussion for some years, 
and in 1967 negotiators of the United States and Panama 
reached agreement upon three draft treaties to replace the 
1903 treaty. These treaties were never ratified by Panama 
and were consequently never submitted to the U.S. Senate. 
In 1971 negotiations resumed and since the 1967 draft 
treaties were formally rejected by Panama, a new basis for 


agreement is being sought. 


* * +*+ 


President Nixon, in this [1972] foreign policy report to 
Congress, recognized that although our relations within the 
hemisphere have a special durability, it is time to lay the 
basis for a more mature political relationship. He stated: 
“Henceforth a sense of hemisphere-wide community [can] 
be sustained only on a new, more realistic basis.” His report 
also observes that the problems in our Latin American rela- 
tionships are basically political and that the hemisphere is 
composed of nations increasingly assertive of their individual 
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identities and less amenable to U.S, tutelage than in the 
past. Hence our policy is to eschew efforts to dominate 
and instead seek a mature partnership with Latin American 
nations, recognizing the limits on our ability to solve every 
problem that arises in the hemisphere. This policy is ex- 
emplified by four major themes laid down by the President. 
These find expression in our policy concerning the Panama 
Canal enterprise and Panama generally and are as follows: 


—First, a wider sharing of ideas and responsibility in 
hemispheric collaboration ; 

—Second, a mature U.S. response to political diversity 
and nationalism; 

—Third, a practical and concrete U.S. contribution to 
economic and social development; 

—Fourth, a humanitarian concern for the quality of life 
in the hemisphere. 


These broad principles, of course, require sharpening in 
the specific case. In particular, a careful assessment of our 
national interest in the canal must be a primary guide to 
the course of action to be followed. Traffic passing through 
the canal continues to increase, and the U.S. portion of 
this traffic has been rising in absolute terms and as a per- 
centage of the total. In 1970, 14 per cent of total U.S. 
oceanborne trade passed through the canal, as compared 
with 10 per cent in 1950. The canal is also of considerable 
military significance and is used by all but our largest naval 
ships and for logistical purposes. Our most important na- 
tional interest in the canal enterprise is thus to ensure that 
the canal remains available for our commercial and naval 
shipping. 

With these general and specific concerns in mind, the 
President has determined that a great deal can be done to 
meet legitimate Panamanian aspirations without jeopardy 
to our national interest in the canal. 

Refering again to the four themes of our Latin American 
policy, the first theme—a wider sharing of responsibility— 
is exemplified by the agreement of the U.S. to the assump- 
tion by Panama of greater and greater responsibility for the 
civil government of the Canal Zone. Supporting services 
such as grocery stores and restaurants would be operated in 
the Zone by Panamanian entrepreneurs, and Panama would 
make use of Zone lands in ways consistent with U.S. respon- 
sibility for operation and defense of the canal. Panama 
would also play a greater role in defense of the canal. 

The second point—a mature response to nationalism—is 
also met by the proposed changes just mentioned and by 
our agreement to set a date in the next century when Pan- 
ama would have an option to terminate the treaty if a satis- 
factory new arrangement could not then be negotiated. This 
will end the perpetuity provision which has been a substan- 
tial cause of dispute over the years. Treaty provisions to 
ensure the continued right of the U.S. to make use of the 
canal would, of course, survive any such termination. 

The third theme—a concrete contribution to economic 
and social development—is exemplified by our willingness 
to turn over to Panama substantial Zone land and port facil- 
ities which are no longer needed for operation or defense 
of the canal, to open up certain retained lands to Pana- 
manian development, and to raise the level of compensation 
to Panama by a substantial amount. 

The fourth point—a concern for the quality of life in the 
hemisphere—is served by almost all of the changes that we 
have proposed to make and by the new relationship which 
will result from a new treaty. 

The U.S., as does Panama, has certain affirmative require- 
ments of its own in the new relationship, and these spring 


generally from the national interest in the canal mentioned 
earlier. It is our position that a U.S. Government agency 
will continue the functions necessary to the actual operation 
of the canal and the conduct of governmental activities 
that will eventually be assumed by the Government of Pan- 
ama. Tolls would remain under the control of Congress. 
The transition from a U.S. government in the Zone to one 
that is generally Panamanian should be an orderly and de- 
liberate one, and rights necessary to an effective operation 
of the canal will be needed. The U.S. must also retain the 
right to defend the canal. This will require the continued 
maintenance of military forces in the vicinity of the canal. 
Finally, we seek a definitive option either to expand the 
existing canal by the construction of a new and larger lane 
of locks or to build a sea-level canal in Panama. Further 
explanation of this latter point is appropriate. 

In 1970 the presidential commission headed by former 
Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson, who has since 1964 
also been the chief negotiator in Panama treaty matters, 
concluded that the best site for a sea-level canal in Central 
America was about 10 miles west of the present canal. This 
site is outside the present Canal Zone and new treaty rights 
would be required. The commission recommended that a 
decision on the $3 billion canal be made at a date some 
time in the future when the existing canal begins to show 
signs of becoming overburdened. 

* * x 

There has been much discussion of danger to the ecology 
from a sea-level canal. The commission concluded that the 
risk of adverse ecological consequences appeared to be ac- 
ceptable but stated that long-term studies were needed and 
that tentative provisions should be made for a fresh water 
barrier in the midsection of the sea-level canal. 

Another possibility is expansion of the existing canal by 
the addition of a third lock or larger locks. It appears 
unlikely, however, that this need to expand capacity will 
become pressing until around the end of this century. 

There is some concern on the part of the Government of 
Panama that construction of a sea-level canal would create 
serious economic dislocations—a long period of inflation 
during construction, followed by a drastic decline in em- 
ployment and business activity in general when construction 
terminates and lock canal jobs are eliminated in the change- 
over to the sea-level canal. 

* * * 

An exhaustive study of the potential economic impact of 
a sea-level canal by the Stanford Research Institute in 1969 
concluded that this problem of adjustment is one of man- 
ageable proportions, 

* * 

Our approach to our treaty relationship with Panama thus 
reflects the constructive and forthcoming attitude that the 
United States has taken toward Panama in other matters. 
Panama has long been one of the highest per capita recip- 
ients of U.S. development assistance in the hemisphere, and 
this assistance, together with benefits from Canal Zone goods 
and services, has helped sustain a record of economic growth 
over the past decade that is one of the highest in Latin 
America, 

* * > 

Both through our treaty policy and in these other pro- 
grams the United States has sought to foster a relationship 
in which the processes of change and national development 
can take place in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
cooperation. We seek a mature and reasonable partnership 
with Panama which will endure for the benefit of both 


parties and world commerce. 
* * * 
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CRISIS IN ARGENTINA 
(Continued from page 52) 


the guerrilla groups and that the press should not be 
impartial. 

Those groups opposed to the Lanusse regime and 
bent on sabotaging the March elections are capital- 
izing on the press censorship and using the Trelew 
incident as a rallying cry for their own cause. 


PROSPECTS 


After 17 years of alternating constitutionally elected 
Presidents, coups, and military Presidents, Argentina 
finds herself at the brink of a new era. It is possible 
to see at least three avenues open for the country: 1) 
the continuation of military rule, with the peronists 
operating at the political periphery, 2) a landslide 
victory for the peronists in the March elections with an 
unknown consequence, and 3) the winning of the 
March elections by a coalition candidate drawn from 
the peronists with other political parties. 

At this writing, it is difficult to forecast what lies 
ahead for the Argentine nation because Argentina 
continues to behave like a “maverick.” 

It is well-known that the Argentine military has 
practically controlled the government since 1930, and 
has effectively made its presence known and its opin- 
ions heard in the political system. Now, the military 
appears to be willing to delegate the conduct of the 
affairs of state to the civilian sector through a process 
of constitutional normalization. 

If the goal of the military is, indeed, a solución 
politica (a political solution) and not merely a salida 
politica (a political escape) from the institutionalized 
confusion which besets Argentine politics, it is in- 
cumbent on the military to create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the full participation of all Argentine citizens 
(especially the peronists). It is encouraging that the 
military has at least engaged in dialogue with Perén 
and approved his return to Argentina as a full-fledged 
citizen. It is arguable that the dialogue between the 
military government and Juan Peron during his recent 
visit was productive in the sense of helping to bridge 
the gap between Peron’s followers and the military 
leaders. It is understood that the peronists remain 
apprehensive and defiant of the military in view of 
the fact that their leader was unable to obtain any 
noticeable concessions for them from the government. 

There are mixed feelings about Perén’s return to 
Argentina. Some feel that Perén’s return is more a 
checkmate of the military’s invitation than a gesture 
of peace. Others contend that by living in splendid 


‘Arthur P. Whitaker, Argentina (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), p. 1, 
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exile, Perón remained a living myth, capable of in- 
directly but effectively running Argentina from his 
government-in-exile. But by returning to Argentina, 
Peron was unable to keep the peronist ranks unified. 
Indeed, his decision to decline the presidential nomi- 
nation of the Justicialist Movement left the party split 
as to who would be capable of taking his place. It is 
difficult to ascertain the reason for Dr. CAmpora’s nom- 
ination, which has only served to split the peronist 
ranks at a time when unity of the peronist move- 
ment is imperative. Whatever the consequences of 
Perén’s return, it seems certain that President Lanusse 
will capitalize on his visit to move forward with 
his promise to hold elections and return the country 
to a constitutional civilian government. 








CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Continued from page 76) 


adoption of uniform tariffs for imports from other 
nations were achieved slowly, and intraregional trade 
rose from $71 million in 1963 to $260 million in 1969. 
But different levels of industrialization among the 
countries combined with fervent nationalism as major 
obstacles to the kind of large-scale “rational” planning 
originally envisaged. New industry is rare but dupli- 
cation occurs despite rules against it; the common 
currency, uniform fiscal policy and Central American 
Central Bank are as remote as when they were pro- 
jected a decade ago. Transportation is still expensive; 
most raw materials are scarce or imported; capital and 
technical skills are more readily available from without 
than within; and labor remains the most abundant fac- 
tor of production. The “Soccer War” of 1969 stopped 
trade between El Salvador and Honduras, and inter- 
fered with other commerce. When Honduras for- 
mally withdrew from CACM in 1972, drastic changes 
in the flow of goods drove Costa Rica’s trade deficit 
to $98 million, and prompted her to initiate a dual 
exchange rate: 6.67 colons per dollar for essential 
products, and 8.70 for luxury goods. A number of 
meetings of the Ministers of Economy of CACM coun- 
tries during the past year have not yet achieved the 
major restructuring of the system that they desire. 
It is not clear whether they will be able to restore the 
fragile bonds that bound them briefly. 

Among other recent developments that have impact 
across national boundaries, the meeting of the general 
assembly of the Organization of American States, in 
April, 1972, provided a forum for the voicing of com- 
mon concerns. Whether recent streamlining of the 
OAS will help it to implement what some observers 
call “the same old pious platitudes” remains to be 
seen. Major points reiterated were the opposition to 


(Continued on page 88) 
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BRAZIL AT THE CROSSROADS 
(Continued from page 56) 


“miracle” to benefit the majority of the population. 
In 1972, President Médici himself remarked that 
while the economy was faring well, the people were 
faring less well. Delfim Neto, the man widely held 
responsible for Brazil’s economic advances, was shaken 
by the stock market fiasco, and may well be retired 
in the coming year, perhaps to the governorship of 
the state of São Paulo. After an optimistic speech in 
June, 1972, by Planning Minister João Paulo dos Reis 
Veloso which was received by foreign newsmen with 
skepticism, Delfim Neto admitted frankly that no 
changes in Brazil’s unequal income distribution could 
reasonably be expected over the next ten years, and 
that no solutions had yet been found to deal with 
the problem.” 

What all this suggests is that military leaders are 
quite unlikely to consider the “revolution” sufficiently 
successful to permit a return to civilian government in 
the near future. An ill-timed interview by ARENA 
Senator Plinio Salgado, the former chief of the fascist 
Integralist party, hinting that the movement might 
be revived and claiming that more than 100 federal 
congressmen stood ready to follow its doctrines, cast 
a pall over speculation about a possible return to 
open political activity.!? Economically, horizons seem 
less bright than they did one or two years ago, and 
reforms from above are likely to be forthcoming. 

Gurrent civilian Cabinet officials share, to some 
degree, the new look among high military officers: 
technical expertise, a lack of identification with spe- 
cific interest groups, and relative colorlessness, par- 
ticularly in contrast to such lions of the early phases 
of the regime as Carlos Lacerda and Adhemar de 
Barros. The same holds true for the handpicked state 
governors, in spite of the fact that local politics con- 
tinue as volatile as ever, a fact which disgusts some 
military critics, particularly in the northeast. 

In 1960, under five million working Brazilians 
earned less than 98 cruzeiros, or about $17 per month; 
in 1970, the number rose to more than seven million.” 
With the military government no longer reluctant to 
recognize such dilemmas publicly—although its state- 
ments have been muted—it is unlikely to relinquish 
power, especially under formulae which it considers 
obsolete and self-serving. 


11 Latin America, VI, No. 28, July 14, 1972; Everett G. 
Martin, in Wall Street Journal, April 21, 1972. The quo- 
tation attributed to Médici has been widely printed abroad, 
although the exact translation varies. See E. Bradford 
Burns in The Nation, July 10, 1972, p. 18, for a slightly 
different version. 

12 Jornal do Brasil, October 6, 1972, p. 3; October 7, 1972, 
p. 3; October 28, 1972, p. 4. 

13 The Economist, “The Moving Frontier,” p. 34. 

14 Richard Barnet, “Letter from Rio,” p. 21. 


The transition may emerge quickly, tied to the de- 
cisions which must be made about the presidential 
succession scheduled for early 1974. The close alli- 
ance between the armed forces and the private sec- 
tor, weakened during the last 12 months, may break 
as scapegoats are sought, particularly if economic 
indices falter. The military considers itself the de- 
fender of Brazil’s national security and the guardian 
of her national mission. That view, tinged by suspi- 
cion of the greedy private sector and the massive in- 
roads made by foreign capital, may conceivably lead to 
more nationalistic policies under an authoritarian 
framework. In March, 1972, ARENA spokesmen 
announced the establishment of a civilian-military 
commission to “consecrate the ideology of the revolu- 
tion in definite and lasting terms.”** The authors of 
this ideology may very well consider the adoption of 
their program essential to Brazil’s continued growth, 
the first step in the creation of a Brazilian “revolution” 
of permanent nature. 








PROBLEMS IN ALLENDE’S CHILE 
(Continued from page 60) 


from so many ideological directions as Allende. Even 
his own party is a most inconstant ally. In a party 
meeting in March, 1972, the Central Committee re- 
gretted that the revolutionary process had slowed down 
and turned into “bureaucratic passivity”; that the UP 
was becoming reformist; and that the time might soon 
come when the working class would have to take 
“revolutionary and armed action.” Similar sentiments 
have been continuously expressed in the history of the 
party; little gratitude is shown by its leaders for the 
man who led them to victory in 1970. As usual, the 
Communist party is a much more reliable supporter 
than the Socialist party, and is completely in sympathy 
with Allende’s political tactics. 

Yet the debate between the Socialists and the Com- 
munists does touch a real issue for the future of the 
UP. If the institutional majority fails to materialize, 
if the opposition is more and more successful in delay- 
ing or preventing the implementation of government 
policies, if public opinion shows increasing discontent 
with Allende, what then are the alternatives? It is 
easy to say popular mobilization, armed insurrection, 
confrontation with the bourgeoisie, but it is very hard 
to effect such policies in any way that does not involve 
immediate political suicide for their advocates. Al- 
lende would never associate himself with such mea- 
sures, but a more determined attempt to mobilize sup- 
port is constantly being pressed upon him. Bolivar 
apparently said that making a revolution is like 
ploughing the sea—but at least he didn’t have to do it 
with a multiparty coalition of Chilean politicians. 
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PERU’S REVOLUTIONARY 


GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 65) 





first attempt to form a political organization came in 
1969, when zealous civilians established Committees 
for the Defense of the Revolution on properties ex- 
propriated by the government. These bodies, om- 
inously similar to Cuba’s block-level surveillance or- 
ganizations, raised the hackles of several conservative 
generals and have ceased to exist. 

Similarly, a “multi-sectoral front against underde- 
velopment” proclaimed by Velasco in late 1970 to 
unite workers and industrialists in the government’s 
battle for modernization never got off the ground, 

The latest scheme to encourage participation of the 
people in the revolution involves the formation of a 
National Office for Support of Mobilization (Oficina 
Nacional de Apoyo a la Movilización Social) —the 
Spanish acronym of which means “without masters.” 
Headed by one of Velasco’s closest advisers, General 
Leonidas Rodriguez Figueroa, S.I.N.A.M.O.S. boasts 
a large staff and generous budget. Accordingly,’ it 
has undertaken a number of functions. F. irst, it serves 
as drum-major for presidential activities, triggering 
“spontaneous” demonstrations for the chief executive 
when he travels across the nation. <S econd, it acts as 
a Red Guard detachment, rooting out such undesir- 
able groups as the recently-dissolved National Agrar- 
ian Society and indoctrinating military and student 
groups on the importance of creating a new society 
that provides an alternative to “avaricious capitalism” 
and “heartless communism.” Third, it works as an 
ombudsman to extirpate wrongdoing in the bureau- 
cracy and in private firms; for example, it was asked 
to audit the books of El Comercio when employees 
suspected the paper of falsifying accounts. Fourth, 
the agency acts as an organizer to assist workers in the 
formation of cooperatives. Fifth, it plays the role of 
elections’ supervisor, a function which it effectively 
discharged in April, 1972, when workers in the coastal 
agro-industrial cooperatives selected their leaders. 

Finally, the organization has been actively involved 
in the creation of the Central of Workers of the Peru- 
vian Revolution (C.T.R.P.), a new labor union 
designed to entice workers from both the Communist- 
dominated General Confederation of Peruvian Work- 
ers (C.G.T.P.) and the APRA-controlled Peruvian 
Federation of Workers (C.T.P.). The new body now 
optimistically claims 200,000 members, most of whom 
are allegedly found among fishing, telecommunica- 
tions, garment, and port workers. 

The far-ranging activities undertaken by S.I.N.A.- 
M.O.S. have generated virulent opposition from al- 

1 For an account of an alleged plot by S.I.N.A.M.O.S. to 


divide and conquer the labor movement in Arequipa, see 
ibid., September 8, 1972, p. 287. 
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most every group affected by its operations. The 
Ministries of Agriculture and Labor detest its poking 
around the agrarian reform and in worker-manage- 
ment relations; teachers’ groups excoriate its “inter- 
vention” in the educational system; existing labor 
bodies correctly perceive it as a threat; the far left 
decries its “counter-revolutionary” penchant for tink- 
ering with social problems rather than instigating vi- 
olent, dramatic changes; and traditional political 
parties—which still abound in Lima despite the pa- 
renthesis stamped on elections—accuse it of seeking 
to “organize a single political movement” and of “ma- 
nipulating the people,” charges most recently leveled 
by Christian Democrats and Communists who, al- 
though hostile to S.I.N.A.M.O.S., reiterate their 
loyalty to Velasco. 

Should opposition continue to mount, Velasco may 
restrain the free wheeling S.IL.N.A.M.O.S., which has 
certainly read more into its statutory mission than 
anyone else in Peru. It may well relinquish many of 
its activities to existing ministries and concentrate on 
molding such grassroots bodies as the cooperatives, 
labor communities, and newly formed trade unions 
into a kind of corporate state that stimulates economic 
growth and permits controlled popular participation 
in limited policy-making areas, while enabling the 
government to play an indoctrinating and tutelary 
function. 

If Lima’s military leaders succeed in creating “a new 
Peruvian man in a new Peruvian society that is just, 
humane and Christian,” they will have executed a 
revolution that transcends the Cuban, the Mexican 
and any other that has taken place in Latin America. 
The odds are overwhelmingly against them, but credit 
should be given for the audacity of the generals’ at- 
tempt. 


———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
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CUBA 
(Continued from page 71) 


are to be adjudicated through labor councils. 

Many of these efforts do suggest the movement to- 
ward a more traditional approach to the socialist 
transition. Fidel Castro has stated that the 13th Con- 
gress, to be held at the end of 1972, will be the arena 
for greater clarification. But some modification of 
Cuba’s ambitious economic strategy and economic 
organization appears to be necessary, if the link be- 
tween socialist consciousness and economic develop- 
ment is to be encouraged, and if the connection be- 
tween economic development and compulsion is to be 
reduced. This will also require a greater concordance 
between ideology and reality. There are indications 
that the demystification process has already begun as 
once again praxis triumphs over ideology. This new 
chapter will have much to instruct us about the Cuban 
transition to socialism. 
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COLOMBIAN APRILS 
(Continued from page 80) 


in the Colombian political system does not yet go nec- 
essarily to those who educate, agitate and organize. 
Much of it may still go to the grand figures who 
meet each other in restaurants abroad to avoid the 
attention of the local press; but these figures are ulti- 
mately sustained by the common work of politics, and 
should be able to convince some people that some 
problems are soluble. 

It is also worth repeating that there is enough sec- 
tarian feeling left in the party system to make appeal 
à outrance to old loyalties dangerous. For all the ab- 
stention and years of coalition many, many Colom- 
bians still know in their hearts whether they are Lib- 
erals or Conservatives, and in many localities they 
might find out soon enough from their neighbors if 
they are in any doubt. Nor is there any reason why 
Rojistas would not participate in the sort of local 
fights that would result if any one party seeks to 
establish a hegemony beyond the rules. 

There are rules. The arrangements for sharing 
power and office between Liberals and Conservatives, 
and de facto with Anapistas as well, are a matter of 
endless debate and there are many conflicting inter- 
pretations about how they are to work after 1974. 
But it is unlikely, civilian politics surviving, that these 
wise provisions will disappear rapidly. If they disap- 
pear too rapidly, civilian politics may not survive. 

There is still a lot of liberty in Colombia. It does 
not mean much in material terms to most Colom- 
bians, which is not to say that it means nothing, or 
that one sees an attractive local alternative, or that 
there are not observable advantages as well as disad- 
vantages in Colombian pluralism. The Colombian 
army is not faced with a political vacuum, a scandal- 
ous North American petroleum company and a small 
number of fat and easily nationalized sugar estates as 
was the Peruvian army in 1968. It does not have the 
grandiose geopolitical stage of the Brazilian army, nor 
the anarchic civilian politics of Brazil in early 1964. 
It is still an unknown quantity in its own political 
thinking. Almost all that can be said about it with 
any certainty is that it is the servant of no party— 
ANAPO certainly knows that a golpe militar would 
never be carried out on its behalf—and that it enjoys 
substantial political power already. The Minister of 
War is not a civilian any more, and probably never 
will be again. The army command enjoys its own 
communications system, its own sources of informa- 
tion, has and more or less discreetly makes known its 
opinions on a great many not very military matters. 

If the competition of April, 1974, becomes a dis- 
creditable tangle in which public order is threatened, 


there will be some sort of military intervention, prob- 
ably not of the short, surgical and respectful sort. 
There is no reason to believe that this cannot be 
avoided. Avoiding it does depend on sensible out- 
comes of the shadow-play of candidates and candi- 
date-makers, but it depends, too, on sound policies 
seriously pursued. And no disastrous fall in the 
world price of coffee. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Continued from page 85) 


foreign aid that “has strings,” and to wasteful invest- 
ment in military hardware. Almost as if to flaunt 
their common disrespect for OAS, the Central Amer- 
ican nations, in a rare instance of agreement, estab- 
lished a new organization, Council for Central Amer- 
ican Defense (CONDECA), comprising the military 
and paramilitary forces of the various countries. (De- 
spite Costa Rica’s proud boast that she “has no sol- 
diers,” paramilitary forces are numerous and visible 
throughout the country. Many North Americans for- 
get that Panama, with her vigorous military dictator- 
ship, officially has no armed forces either—although 
the National Guard controls scattered opposition. ) 

Central American Independence Day falls on the 
fifteenth of September; in 1972, in honor of the sesqui- 
centennial of Guatemala’s declaration of independence 
from Spain, “Peace Day” was proclaimed in each of 
the nations of Central America, as a pledge of solidar- 
ity and unity. Unfortunately, solidarity and unity 
seem at least as remote now as they were on the orig- 
inal independence day, despite a number of episodic 
moves in that direction over the 150 years. 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of December, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arab World 


Dec. 12—In Cairo, army chiefs of staff of 18 Arab 
countries open a 3-day secret session to work out a 
unified military plan against Israel. 


Disarmament 

Dec. 21—The U.S. and Soviet chief delegates sign a 
memorandum establishing a joint 4-man consulta- 
tive commission to oversee the operation of the arms 
limitation agreement, signed in May, 1972. 


European Economic Community 

(Common Market) 

Dec. 11—6,000 civil servants employed by the E.E.C. 
administration strike for higher wages. 


International Monetary Fund 


Dec. 5—It is reported that Rumania has been ac- 
cepted as a member of the I.M.F., the first member 
from Communist East Europe. 


Middle East Crisis 


(See also Israel) 


Dec. 5—During a debate on the Middle East in the 
U.N. General Assembly, the U.S. representative 
George Bush reiterates the American offer to help 
Israel and Egypt work out a plan for reopening the 
Suez Canal. 

Dec. 8—The U.N. General Assembly approves a res- 
olution, 86-7 with 31 abstentions, asking all nations 
to refuse to recognize any Israeli changes in Israeli- 
occupied Arab lands. 


Dec, 27—Israeli jets attack a guerrilla base and other 


positions in Syria to retaliate for small guerrilla 
raids staged from Syrian territory. 

Dec. 29—It is reported that in Bangkok, 4 Palestinian 
terrorists seized the Israeli Embassy yesterday and 
captured 6 hostages. They threatened to kill the 
hostages unless Israel would release 36 Palestinian 
prisoners. Under a promise of safe conduct, the 
guerrillas, who call themselves members of the Black 
September organization, release the hostages and 
depart for Cairo today. 

The 4 Arab guerrillas arrive in Cairo from 
Thailand, amid strict security precautions. 
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United Nations 
(See also Intl, Middle East; Chile) 

Dec. 4—Chilean President Salvador Allende Gossens 
addresses the General Assembly, accusing U.S. 
agencies, corporations and private banking interests 
of cutting Chile’s lines of credit in response to the 
nationalization of Kennecott Copper Corporation 
property without compensation. He accuses the 
USS. of following a policy of economic “strangula- 
tion” and exploitation. 

Dec. 7—The General Assembly passes a resolution 
condemning the U.S., Portugal and South Africa 
for trading with Rhodesia in violation of the U.N. 
embargo of 1968. 

Dec. 18—The General Assembly adopts a recommen- 
dation that “as soon as practicable,” the assessment 
for the U.S. contribution to the U.N. be reduced 
from 31.5 per cent to 25 per cent of the U.N.’s 
budget. 

Dec. 19—The 27th annual session of the General As- 
sembly closes following an address by Assembly 
President Stanislaw Trepczynski of Poland. 


War in Indochina 
MILITARY RECORD 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Dec. 6—Vietcong forces attack Saigon’s Tansonnhut 
air base with at least 25 rockets, the worst attack in 
4 years. 

Dec. 7—U.S. planes attack Vietcong forces within 10 
miles of Tansonnhut airport. 

Dec. 11—The governments of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia announce that by the end of the year, the final 
withdrawals of all their military personnel will be 
completed. 

Dec. 16—An increased number of U.S. missions 
against North Vietnam are carried out by B-52 
bombers. 

Dec. 19—It is reported that beginning at 8:00 p.m. 
yesterday and continuing through 6:00 a.m. this 
morning, U.S. bombers have continually attacked 
the region north and northeast of Hanoi. 

The U.S. command acknowledges that U.S. 
planes are attacking above the 20th parallel for the 
first time in almost 2 months. 

At a press conference, the Hanoi government pre- 
sents 6 U.S. airmen said to have been captured last 
night. 
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Dec. 20—Tass (Soviet press agency) reports from 
Hanoi that the U.S. raids are responsible for “heavy 
civilian casualties” and destruction of “thousands of 
homes.” Tass also reports that the Polish vessel, 
the Jozef Conrad, was hit in the port of Haiphong. 
Dec. 22—The White House says President Richard 
Nixon will continue to bomb North Vietnam 
until the enemy is willing to resume negotiations “in 
a spirit of goodwill and in a constructive attitude.” 

Dec. 23—The North Vietnamese Vice Minister of 
Health, Dr. Nguyen Van Tin, shows foreign news- 
men the ruins of Bach Mai Hospital, one of the 7 
largest in Hanoi. During American bombing last 
week, 25 doctors, pharmacists, and female and male 
nurses were killed at the hospital. 

Dec. 24—It is reported that in an interview yesterday, 
Xuan Thuy, head of the North Vietnamese delega- 
tion to the peace talks, declared that his country will 
not negotiate while the U.S. bombs north of the 
20th parallel. 

Dec. 25—It is reported that the U.S. has temporarily 
halted the bombing raids. 

Dec. 26—The U.S. command reports that bombing 
attacks have resumed. The command acknowl- 
edges the loss of 11 B-52 bombers and 6 fighter- 
bombers since heavy bombing was resumed. 

Dec. 28—Ending a 9-day silence on U.S. raids, the 
U.S. military command reports that yesterday 

’ American planes hit nearly 3 dozen airfields, rail 
yards, power plants, supply depots and communica- 
tion centers. Many areas hit were in Haiphong 
and Hanoi. 

Dec. 29—The U.S. command announces that another 
B-52 bomber was shot down near Hanoi yesterday, 
bringing the total lost to 15, as reported by the U.S. 
command. Hanoi has reported shooting down 33 
B-52’s. The New York Times reports that an un- 
official tally lists 82 airmen as missing or captured. 

The New York Times reports that an Air Force 
spokesman at Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, 
where the B-52’s are stationed, has described’ the 
Hanoi-Haiphong area as having “the greatest air- 
defense system in history.” 

It is reported that a medical specialist in Hanoi 
has estimated that 2,000 civilians have been killed 
there since resumption of heavy bombing on De- 
cember 18. 

Dec. 30—The White House announces that President 
Nixon has ordered a halt to the bombing of North 
Vietnam above the 20th parallel. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 
Dec. 2—President Richard Nixon and his national se- 
curity adviser, Henry A. Kissinger, confer before 


Kissinger’s departure tomorrow for the Paris peace 
talks. 


Dec. 4—Paris peace talks reopen when Kissinger and 
Le Duc Tho, a member of North Vietnam’s Polit- 
buro, confer. 

Dec 7—South Vietnam’s Foreign Minister Tran Van 
Lam declares that Saigon will do whatever it can to 
help bring about the release of American prisoners 
held by North Vietnam. He warns that if the draft 
agreement now being discussed in private talks in 
Paris between Tho and Kissinger is not modified a 
great deal, the Saigon government will find it “very 
difficult” to sign. The Saigon government wants 
North Vietnam to agree to remove its troops from 
South Vietnam. 

Dec. 12—South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu, speaking before the South Vietnamese legis- 
lature, suggests an indefinite truce between North 
and South Vietnam to begin before the Christmas 
holiday. He states his objections to 2 issues at the 
Paris peace talks: the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops in the South, and the National Council of 
Reconciliation and Concord, which he fears will be- 
come a coalition government containing Commu- 
nists. He offers to release all North Vietnamese 
prisoners in exchange for the release of American 
prisoners held by Hanoi. 

Dec. 13—It is reported that the Kissinger-Tho talks 
have failed to resolve the impasse over South Viet- 
nam’s insistence on its sovereign power over all of 
South Vietnam. Recognition of South Vietnam’s 
sovereignty would mean that any North Vietnamese 
troops remaining in the South following a cease-fire 
would be there illegally. 

Dec. 14—After returning from the Paris peace talks 
yesterday, Kissinger meets with Nixon. 

Dec. 16—Reporting on his recent negotiations in 
Paris, Kissinger declares that the U.S. and North 
Vietnam have been unable to reach “a just and 
fair agreement” on ending the war in Vietnam. 
He declares that North Vietnam must take the larg- 
est share of the blame for failure to reach an accord. 

Le Duc Tho, in Moscow en route to Hanoi, con- 
fers with Soviet leaders. A statement is issued de- 
claring Soviet support for North Vietnam. 

Dec. 20—In Paris, North Vietnam’s delegation issues 
a statement announcing the suspension of the tech- 
nical discussions accompanying the Paris peace 
talks, because of U.S. resumption of heavy bombing 
of North Vietnam. 

Dec. 21—The Vietcong and North Vietnamese dele- 
gates walk out of the Paris peace talks to protest 
U.S. bombing raids. 

Dec. 30—Kissinger and Tho are scheduled to meet in 
Paris on January 8, 1973 to resume peace negotia- 
tions. 


ARGENTINA 


Dec. 7—It is announced that former President Juan 


D. Peron, who returned after a 17-year exile, will 
leave to travel in Latin America and to return to 
his home in Spain for the holidays. 

Dec. 14—Peron leaves for Paraguay. A 3-page state- 
ment Peron prepared to be read after his departure 
is made public. The statement thanks the political 
alliance known as the Justicialist Liberation Front 
for offering him the presidential nomination, which 
he rejects. Under.the election rules set up by the 
military government, Peron is ineligible to run. 

Dec. 16—The Justicialist party nominates Dr. Hector 
J. Cámpora to run for President. Cámpora is 
Peron’s choice. 


AUSTRALIA 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Dec. 3—It is reported that in national elections held 
yesterday, the Australian Labor party led by Gough 
Whitlam defeated the conservative government of 
Prime Minister William McMahon. The coalition 
of Liberal and Country parties had been in power 
since 1949, 

Dec. 5—Immediately after being sworn in, Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam, at a news conference, de- 
clares that the military draft will be abolished and 
that Australia will move to:set up diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist China. He also states that 
draft evaders will be released from prison. 

Dec. 14—Prime Minister Gough Whitlam announces 
reform of the educational system to permit aborig- 
ines to preserve their language and culture. 

Dec. 17—Final results of the election are reported. 
The Labor party has won 67 seats in the 125-mem- 
ber House of Representatives. 

Dec. 18—Whitlam names his Cabinet; he will person- 
ally head the foreign affairs department. 

Dec. 22—The Australian government announces that 
it has established diplomatic ties with Communist 
China, and cancelled relations with Nationalist 
China. It is also announced that Australia and 
East Germany will exchange embassies. 


BELGIUM 


Dec. 14—Edmond Leburton, co-president of the Bel- 
gian Socialist party, accepts King Baudouin’s man- 
date to try to form a government; Premier Gaston 
Eyskens resigned last month, 


CAMBODIA 


Dec. 20—The Cambodian command reports that 
fighting between government and Communist 
forces has erupted 12 miles south of Pnompenh. 

Dec. 27—It is reported from Pnompenh that the army 
has paid salaries to nonexistent soldiers because of 
military corruption. 
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CHILE 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Dec. 5—En route to the Soviet Union, President Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens arrives in Algeria to meet 
with Algerian President Houari Boumedienne. 

Dec. 6—Allende, in Moscow, begins a 3-day visit. 
He confers with Soviet Communist party leader 
Leonid Í. Brezhnev, President Nikolai V. Podgorny, 
and Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin. 

Dec. 8—It is reported by U.S, officials that the U.S. 
military aid program to Chile, involving a $10-mil- 
lion credit agreement, will not stop despite U.S. 
unwillingness to help finance food imports and in- 
dustrial equipment. On December 4, President Al- 
lende, addressing the U.N. General Assembly, 
accused the U.S. of creating an economic blockade 
because of Chile’s refusal to compensate for the na- 
tionalization of the U.S.-owned copper mines. 

Dec. 10—In a communiqué issued after Allende’s de- 
parture, the Soviet Union promises to continue eco- 
nomic and political support for Chile. 

Dec, 20—U.S. and Chilean delegates meet to discuss 
differences stemming from Chilean nationalization 
of property held by American companies. 

It is announced that the Soviet Union has ex- 
tended a $30-million credit to Chile for food and 
cotton. 


CHINA, NATIONALIST (Taiwan) 


Dec. 23—It is reported that the governing Nationalist 
party, in elections today, has won nearly all the local 
and national legislative seats being contested. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(See also Japan) 

Dec. 13—It is reported in The New York Times that 
various sources have disclosed that Premier Chou 
En-lai has told Japanese leaders that it is possible 
that China might come to the aid of Japan in the 
event of a Soviet attack. 


CUBA 


Dec. 5—It is reported that negotiations are progress- 
ing between Cuba and the U.S., conducted through 
the Swiss government, on drawing up a U.S.-Cuban 
hijacking pact. The U.S. State Department de- 
clares that it has been agreed that the pact should 
include ships as well as airplanes. 


EGYPT 


Dec. 3—An Egyptian military delegation returns from 
Moscow. It is reported that the Russians have not 
agreed to supply new weapons. The rift in Soviet- 
Egyptian relations is reported to continue to center 
around the Soviet refusal to supply offensive weap- 
ons to Egypt. 
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Dec. 4—It is reported that a right-wing, anti-Soviet 
Air Force plot against the government of President 
Anwar el-Sadat was uncovered and foiled last 
month. 

Dec. 28—In a speech to Parliament, President Sadat 
declares that Egypt must be prepared “for the pos- 
sibility of the outbreak of fighting” with Israel. 


FRANCE 


Dec. 7—The French government announces major re- 
ductions in its value-added tax, which is applied to 
almost all consumer purchases. To fight the in- 
flationary effect of the move and to compensate for 
the loss in revenue, the government will sell $1-bil- 
lion worth of bonds. 

Dec. 13—In Paris, city garbagemen, on strike for 7 
days, agree to return to work tomorrow. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(East) 


Dec. 21—EFast and West German negotiators sign a 
10-article agreement to normalize relations—falling 
short of full diplomatic ties—between them. The 
pact must be ratified by their respective Parliaments. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 


(See also German Democratic Republic) 


Dec. 14—-Chancellor Willy Brandt is inaugurated for 
a second term following his election victory last 
month. 


HONDURAS 


Dec. 14—Early today, the army ousts President 
Ramén E. Cruz. The armed forces commander, 
General Oswald Lopez Arellano, is installed as 
President for the 5 remaining years of Cruz’s term. 
Cruz is placed under house arrest. 


HUNGARY 


Dec. 2—After a 5-day visit by Soviet party leader 
Leonid I. Brezhnev, a communiqué is issued in 
which Brezhnev expresses support for Hungary’s 
economic reforms. 


INDIA 


Dec. 7—In a joint statement, the army chiefs of staff 
of India and Pakistan announce agreement on a 
new 500-mile cease-fire line in Kashmir. 

Dec. 11—Following the redefinition of the cease-fire 
line in Kashmir, Indian and Pakistani troop with- 
drawals begin. 

Dec. 20—A joint Pakistani-Indian statement an- 
nounces that their troops have withdrawn from 
occupied territories. 


IRELAND 
(See also United Kingdom, Northern Ireland) 


Dec. 2—It is reported that last night 3 bomb explo- 
sions killed 2 persons and injured 126 in the center 
of Dublin. 

The Irish Parliament completes approval of legis- 
lation empowering the government to enforce anti- 
terrorist measures, a measure which had little 
chance of passing before the Dublin bombings. 
The bill will allow the government to clamp down 
on the outlawed Irish Republican army. The mili- 
tant Provisional wing of the Catholic I.R.A. and the 
Ulster Defense Association (the militant Protestant 
group) in Northern Ireland deny responsibility for 
the bombings. 

Dec. 7—A referendum is held on whether the con- 
stitution should be amended to eliminate the “spe- 
cial position” of the Catholic Church with its 
favored status. 

Dec. 8—The results of yesterday’s referendum are an- 
nounced. About 85 per cent of the voters approve 
the repeal of the special status given the Catholic 
Church under the constitution. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Dec. 2—In an interview, Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
states that Jerusalem “is and must remain the cap- 
ital of Israel alone.” However, he offers “special 
status” to the “holy places of Islam” situated in 
Jerusalem. Eban urges Jordanian King Hussein to 
negotiate a peace settlement with Israel. He reit- 
erates Israel’s refusal to return to her pre-1967 
boundaries. 

Dec. 3—The Israeli government approves a $100-mil- 
lion plan to compensate dispossessed Arabs uprooted 
by the creation of the Israeli state in 1948. 

Dec. 7—It is announced that Israel and South Viet- 
nam have reopened diplomatic ties. 


ITALY 


Dec. 12—In several cities, left-wing groups, mostly 
students, demonstrate to protest civil rights viola- 
tions. At issue is the continuing detention of an 
anarchist, following the bombing of a Milan Bank 
3 years ago. His trial has not yet begun. 


JAPAN 
(See also People’s Republic of China) 


Dec. 2—Hsinhua (Chinese Communist official press 
agency) reports that the Chinese government sup- 
ports Japan’s claim to 4 of the Kurile Islands an- 
nexed by the Soviet Union after World War II. 

Dec. 11—Following yesterday’s national elections for 
the 491-member House of Representatives (lower 
branch of Parliament), it is reported that incom- 


plete returns indicate that the .Liberal-Democratic 
party led by Premier Kakuei Tanaka has won a 
majority, some 282 seats. The Socialist have won 
118 seats; the Komeito, 29; the Democratic Social- 
ists, 19; and the Communists, 38. 

Premier: Tanaka voices his disappointment over 
the results of the elections, in which the Socialist 

` and Communist parties made strong gains. 

Dec. 14—A Japanese official issues a denial of a New 
York Times report that China offered possible aid 
to Japan in the event of a Soviet attack. 

Dec. 22—Parliament formally reelects Tanaka as 
Premier. He forms a new Cabinet. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 

Dec. 13—President Chung Hee Park lifts the martial 
law regulations imposed 2 months ago. 

Dec. 15—Elections for the 2,359 delegates to the Na- 
tional Conference of Unification are held. The 
conference will meet later this month to reelect 
Park to a new 6-year term. 

Dec, 23—Virtually unanimously, the National Con- 
ference for Unification reelects President Park to 
serve for another 6 years under the new constitution. 


LAOS 


Dec. 11—It is reported that in the last few days a 
Communist offensive has been staged in the Plaine 
des Jarres against a government base. 


LEBANON 


Dec. 8—Palestinian guerrillas and Lebanese forces fire 
upon each other in southern Lebanon. 


MADAGASCAR 


Dec. 14—A state of siege is declared in and around 
the port of Tamatave after 2 days of rioting to pro- 
test educational reforms. 

Dec. 18—Refugees begin to return to Tamatave. 


NEW ZEALAND 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Dec. 22—It is announced that New Zealand and 


Communist China have agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations. 


NICARAGUA 


Dec. 23—A series of earthquakes destroy much of the 
capital of Managua, killing at least 18,000 persons 
and injuring over 300,000. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also India) 


Dec. 12—It is reported that Pakistan has imprisoned 
over 2,000 Bengalis “without charge.” The Ben- 
galis have been jailed for allegedly attempting to 
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leave Pakistan, a move outlawed by the government, 


PHILIPPINES 


Dec. 7—At a national beautification ceremony, Mrs. 
Imelda Marcos, wife of Philippine President Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos, is attacked and injured; her assail- . 
ant is shot to death. 

Dec. 20—President Marcos orders the lifting of mar- 
tial law regulations that would restrict debate on 
the proposed new constitution and curb discussion 
in the press. 

Dec. 23—Marcos postpones the plebiscite, scheduled 
for January 15, 1973, on the new constitution, de- 
claring that he wants more time for debate. 

Dec. 26—Army officials disclose that fighting between 
rebels and government forces continues in the South 
in the Sulu Archipelago, forcing residents to flee 
their homes. 


RHODESIA 


Dec. 23—Black African guerrillas fire rockets on a 
farm near the Mozambique border. 


SWITZERLAND 


Dec. 3—In a nationwide referendum, Swiss voters ap- 
prove a free trade treaty with the Common Market. 


SYRIA 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Dec. 9—Arab diplomatic sources report that Syria has 
ordered Palestinian guerrillas to halt raids against 
Israel launched from Syrian soil. 


TAIWAN 
(See China, Nationalist) 


THAILAND 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Dec. 16—Field Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn an- 
nounces that he will name a new 20-man Cabinet 
and appoint a 299-member National Assembly. 
Martial law will continue to be imposed. Yester- 
day, a new interim constitution was published, 
which signalled the end of 13 months of direct mili- 
tary rule under Thanom and a 16-man junta. 

Dec. 18—King Phumiphol Aduldet names Field Mar- 
shal Thanom Kittikachorn to serve as Premier. 
For 13 months, an Executive Council has been rul- 
ing by decree. 

Dec. 19—Premier Thanom announces a 27-member 
Cabinet. 


TUNISIA 
Dec. 16—President Habib Bourguiba announces his 
rejection of a proposal for union with Libya in the 
near future. 
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UGANDA 


Dec. 18—President Idi Amin orders the seizure of 34 
British companies and tea estates. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Hungary) 


Dec. 10—According to Western officials in Moscow, a 
confidential Soviet document discloses that Chinese 
intruders killed 5 Soviet soldiers along the Chinese- 
Soviet border last month. 


Dec. 13—It is reported that Kommunist (an authori- 


tative Communist party journal) has published an 
economic report by Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin; 
Kosygin discloses that the Soviet rate of economic 
growth was at its lowest in 10 years in 1972; na- 
tional income increased by 4 per cent instead of the 
anticipated 6 per cent. 

Dec. 18—Following approval earlier by the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, the economic 
plan and the budget are presented to the national 
legislature at its opening session. The economic 
plan will curtail consumer goods production, pre- 
sumably to compensate for the serious crop failure 
this year. 

Dec. 21—Communist party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev, 
speaking at the Kremlin in celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Soviet Union as a federated state, 
condemns U.S. bombing of North Vietnam. He 
cautions that the future course of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions will be contingent on the war’s end. 

Dec. 28—A decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet is announced, proclaiming amnesty for some 
prisoners in honor of the Soviet Union’s 50th an- 
niversary. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 
Dec. 20—Following talks between a Bahamian dele- 
gation and British officials in London, it is an- 
nounced that Britain will grant independence to 
the Bahamas in July, 1973, terminating 200 years 
of rule. 


Northern Ireland 


Dec. 2—A 32-year-old-Protestant man is found shot to 
death in Belfast. The British Secretary of State for 
Ulster, William Whitelaw, announces the estab- 
lishment of a joint police and army task force to 
continue to investigate the possibility that such kill- 
ings are religiously motivated. 

Dec. 15—It is announced that during the last 24 
hours, terrorists have killed 4 persons. 

Dec. 18—The British government initiates an eco- 
nomic aid plan, costing $36 million, to help reduce 
North Ireland’s high unemployment rate. 

Dec. 27—Following the end of the 3-day truce today, 


British troops kill 1 gunman and wound another. 

Dec. 31—In Belfast, a bus carrying 12 Roman Cath- 
olics is flagged down in a Protestant section by gun- 
men, who wound 4 persons aboard. 


UNITED STATES 
Agriculture 
Dec. 15—At a meeting of the National Farmers Or- 
ganization, Oren Lee Staley is reelected president. 


Civil Rights 

Dec. 18—According to a New York Times survey, the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance, the agency 
responsible for seeing that companies receiving fed- 
eral funds hire minority group members, is “prac- 
tically inoperative” and is receiving no support or 
direction from the Nixon administration. 


Economy 

Dec. 1—The Price Commission approves price in- 
creases on cars and trucks by the General Motors 
Corporation and the Ford Motor Company. 

Dec. 8—The Labor Department reports that the na- 
tional unemployment rate dropped in November to 
5.2 per cent of the labor force; for the 5 previous 
months it had stayed at 5.5 per cent. 

Dec. 20—President of the AFL-CIO George Meany 
leads a group of labor leaders who meet with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George P. Shultz to discuss im- 
proving the effectiveness of the economic stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Dec. 22—The Labor Department reports that con- 
sumer prices rose in November. The increase in the 
Consumer Price Index was .03 per cent on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis. 

Dec. 26—It is reported that many large banks 
throughout the U.S. have increased their prime rate 
from 5.75 per cent to 6 per cent. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina; Chile) 

Dec. 16—-At a news conference, Henry A. Kissinger, 
presidential adviser, declares that the Paris negotia- 
tions with North Vietnam have reached an impasse 
and that a “just and fair agreement” does not seem 
imminent. 

Dec. 17—The White House announces that General 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Kissinger’s deputy, has been 
sent to Indochina to discuss the deadlock in the 
Vietnamese peace talks with leaders in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, South Vietnam and Thailand. 

Dec. 18—White House press Secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler announces the resumption of all-out bomb- 
ing and mining of North Vietnam “until such time 
as a settlement is arrived at.” 


Dec. 19—U.S. officials in Saigon report that U.S. 
bombers resumed heavy attacks last night above the 
20th parallel in North Vietnam. 


Government 


Dec. 1—White House press secretary Ziegler an- 
nounces that Secretary of the Treasury George P. 
Shultz will continue in his post; he will also serve as 
an assistant to President Richard Nixon, directing 
a new Cabinet-level Council on Economic Policy. 

Dec. 2—Zeigler announces that Henry A. Kissinger, 
presidential adviser on national security: affairs, will 
remain on his job in the second Nixon administra- 
tion. It is also announced that John D. Ehrlich- 
man, assistant to the President for domestic affairs, 
and H. R. Haldeman, presidential assistant, will 
continue to serve. 

Dec. 4—Ziegler announces that Ronald Rumsfeld, 
director of the Cost of Living Council, will be named 
U.S. Representative to NATO, succeeding David 
M. Kennedy. 

Dec. 5—Ziegler says the President has named James 
T. Lynn, Under Secretary of Commerce, to be 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development; and 
that Rogers C. B. Morton will remain as Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the new Nixon cabinet. 

Dec. 6—Ziegler announces that Frederick B. Dent, a 
textile manufacturer, has been appointed Secretary 
of Commerce, replacing Peter G. Peterson 3 and that 
Earl G. Butz will continue to serve as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Dec. 7—Ziegler announces that Claude S. Brinegar, a 
California oil company executive, has been named 
Secretary of Transportation to succeed John A. 
Volpe, who will become Ambassador to Italy. 

Dec. 8—The office of emergency preparedness issues 
an order suspending for 4 months curbs on imports 
of home heating oil because of a shortage. 

Zeigler announces that Attorney General Richard 
F. Kleindienst will remain in the President’s Cab- 
inet. He also announces that Robert H. Bork, Yale 
Law School professor, will succeed Erwin N. Gris- 
wold as Solicitor General. Mrs. Jewel Lafontant, a 
black lawyer and U.S. delegate to the U.N., is 
named Deputy Solicitor General. 

Dec, 11—Secretary of the Treasury Shultz announces 
that President Nixon plans to keep wage and price 
controls in effect in 1973, and will ask Congress to 
extend the law expiring April 30, 1973. Other anti- 
inflationary measures include a freeze on hiring by 
the federal government and on salaries of “executive 
level” civil service employees, of Congressmen and 
of the judiciary. 

A mistrial is officially declared in the case of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg and Anthony J. Russo, Jr., charged with 
espionage in the theft of the Pentagon Papers. A 
new jury will be selected to hear the case. 
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Dec. 12—In an action filed in Federal District Court 
in Washington against William Ruckelshaus, ad- 
ministrator of the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, the city of New York sues the federal gov- 
ernment for the antipollution funds allotted by Con- 
gress. The antipollution bill, passed on October 18, 
1972, over the President’s veto, allocated $5 billion 
in fiscal 1973 and $6 billion in fiscal 1974 for the 
use of the states. On November 22, 1972 the Pres- 
ident ordered Ruckelshaus to allow $2 billion in ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1973, and $3 billion for fiscal 
1974. The suit charges that the law does not per- 
mit administrative discretion in reducing congres- 
sional allotments. 

Dec. 13—Ziegler announces that James Keogh, a for- 
mer White House speechwriter, has been named 
head of the U.S. Information Agency, succeeding 
Frank J. Shakespeare, Jr. 

Dec. 15—It is reported that the President will name 
John A. Scali, a White House consultant, to replace 
George Bush as U.S. Representative to the U.N. 

President Nixon announces that he will order pay 
increases for 1.3 million federal civil servants and 
2.3 million military personnel, effective January 1. 

Dec. 17—It is disclosed that Dallas oilman William 
P. Clements, Jr., named to be Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, is involved in a law suit charging cheating 
and bribery in an oil-drilling deal in Argentina. 

Dec. 18—The director of the White House Office of 
Telecommunications Policy, Clay T. Whitehead, 
discloses in a speech that the administration has 
drafted legislation to be introduced in Congress 
in 1973 that would make local television stations re- 
sponsible for the content of all their broadcasts, in- 
cluding network programs. 

Dec. 20—Ziegler announces that William D. Ruckel- 
shaus will remain as administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

The Rev. Philip Berrigan is released from prison 
after serving 39 months for burning draft board 
records, 

Dec. 21—The White House announces that the chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, James R. 
Schlesinger, will succeed Richard Helms as director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. Helms will be 
appointed Ambassador to Iran. 

Dec. 22—The White House announces that President 
Nixon will appoint John N. Irwin 2d, Deputy Secre- 
tary of State, to serve as U.S. Ambassador to France. 

Dec. 26—President Nixon declares a national day of 
mourning on December 28, to pay homage to for- 
mer President Harry S. Truman, who died earlier 
today. 


Labor 
Dec. 1—Under the strict supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the 8-day election opens for the 
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presidency of the United Mine Workers union. ‘The 
incumbent, W. A. Boyle, is being challenged: by 
Arnold Miller. 

Dec. 8—The last day of the U.M.W. presidential elec- 
tion ends in 24 states. l 

Dec. 15—It is reported that Arnold R. Miller, backed 
by a dissident union group known as Miners for 
Democracy, is leading by 12,000 votes following 
tabulation of 85 per cent of the union locals by the 
Labor Department. a 

Dec. 18—Boyle resigns as president of the U.M.W. 

Dec. 20—The Labor Department formally certifies 

` Miller’s victory. 

Dec. 29—A federal mediator confers with Long Island 
Railroad officials about the 30-day-old strike. 

Dec. 30—According to a well informed White House 
official, President Nixon has offered to place a union 
representative at a high level in all departments of 
the federal government. 


Military 

Dec. 11—The Defense Department announces that it 
will hold the Grumman Corporation to its contract 
to build 48 more F-14 aircraft at the agreed-on 
price. The company’s cost overrun is reportedly 
more than $85 million so far. E. Clinton Towl, 
Grumman’s- chairman, announces that telegrams 
have been sent today to subcontractors across the 
country ordering work stoppages on the project. 


Science and Space 


Dec. 7—At 12:33 a.m., Apollo 17 is launched success- 
fully, after a 2 hour and 40 minute delay in the 
scheduled lift-off. On board are 3 astronauts, Cap- 
tain Eugene A. Cernan, Commander Ronald E. 
Evans, and Dr. Harrison H. Schmitt, the first Amer- 
ican scientist to go into space. 

Dec. 11—In the sixth moon landing mission, two astro- 
nauts explore the moon’s surface. 

Dec. 19—Apollo 17 returns to earth in a successful 
splashdown. The 3 astronauts are recovered and 
flown to the U.S.S. Ticonderoga. 


Politics 


Dec. 9—Following the resignation earlier of Jean 
Westwood, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Robert Strauss, a Texas lawyer, is 
elected her successor. 

Dec. 11—Following a meeting with President Nixon, 


Senator Robert Dole (R., Kans.) announces that he > 


is resigning as Republican National Chairman. He 
will be replaced by George Bush, U.S. representative 
to the U.N. 


Press 
. Dec. 14—It is reported that Los Angeles journalist 


William Farr, jailed-indefinitely for refusing to re- 
veal the names of 2 attorneys who were the 
source of an article he wrote on the Charles Manson 
trial, remains in solitary confinement. 

Dec. 19—John F. Lawrence, chief of the Washington 
bureau of The Los Angeles Times, is found in con- 
tempt of court for refusing to hand over a tape re- 
cording of an interview with one of the key wit- 
nesses, Alfred C. Baldwin 3d, to the alleged bugging 
of the Democratic party headquarters at the Water- 
gate complex in Washington, D.C. He is released 
pending an appeal. 

Dec. 21—With the consent of Baldwin, The Los An- 
geles Times surrenders its taped interview for a pri- 

. vate inspection by Chief Judge John J. Sirica of the 
U.S. district court. 


Supreme Court 


Dec. 7—The Supreme Court decides that tenants in a 
housing project may charge their landlords with 
racial discrimination if the segregated “white 
ghetto” apartments deprive them of the benefits of 
interracial living, socially, professionally and busi- 
nesswise. 

Dec. 19—A committee of legal experts headed by Pro- 
fessor Paul A. Freund of Harvard Law School makes 
public a plan to create a “national court of appeals” 
composed of 7 judges from the 11 circuits of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. The new court would 
screen all appeals and decide which should be heard 
by the Supreme Court. 


VIETNAM, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Dec. 9—In Moscow, Soviet and North Vietnamese 
delegates sign an agreement for continued Soviet 
economic and military aid to Hanoi. In addition 
to promising “large-scale deliveries” for civilian and 
military needs, the accord also provides for a joint 
commission to coordinate the rebuilding of North 
Vietnam’s economy. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 

Dec. 28—It is reported that last night, just before the 
expiration of his special powers to rule by decree, 
Thieu signed a law that will in effect eliminate all 
political parties except Thieu’s new Democratic 


party. 


ZAMBIA 


Dec. 8—President Kenneth Kaunda signs a constitu- 
tional amendment, approved recently by Parliament, 
providing that only one political party, the United 
National Independence party, is legal. 
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In this issue, seven articles examine the forces that are shaping the 
future of Africa. Analyzing American policy towards Africa, our first 
article points out: “The impression that Africa has suffered from a lack of 
sufficient American attention is firmly anchored in recent American policy 
behavior. Now is the opportunity to take a second look, and to rescue 
that policy from the shadows to which it has been consigned.” 


Recent United States Policy in Africa 


By W. A. E. SKURNIK 


Professor of Political Science, University of Colorado 


TENTATIVE ASSESSMENT of United States pol- 
icy toward Afriéa during President Richard 
Nixon’s administration may be hazarded on 
the basis of public government documents and news- 
paper accounts. Its most signal feature appears to be 
a shift from the initial, tentative inclination to con- 
tinue policies defined by preceding administrations to 
a subtle but unmistakable “new realism.” Some of 
the more significant events included Mrs. Richard 
Nixon’s symbolic visit to four West African states in 
January, 1972, the award of nearly half a billion dol- 
lars in economic assistance to Portugal, the breach of 
the United Nations embargo against Rhodesia, the 
increasing American dependence on Africa—illus- 
trated by the need for Nigerian oil, and by agreements 
between Ford and General Motors and South African 
companies for the purchase of platinum to be used in 
pollution-control devices—and the rising concern of 
black Americans for this country’s Africa policy. 

This article attempts to review some of the more 
important trends apparent in American policy in the 
past two years. Direct United States assistance pro- 
grams for Africa can be summarized briefly if only 
because no great changes affected these programs. 
American economic assistance to Africa is intended to 
supplement that of other—primarily European— 
donors; it represents only about seven per cent of total 
aid to the continent. The total dollar amount of 
American economic aid has remained about $200 mil- 
lion a year (the fiscal year 1973 request was for about 


1 “Africa” refers to the sub-Saharan part of the continent. 
Unless specified, quotations are from government sources or 
newspapers, . 


_ $216 million), which means an actual decrease as a 


percentage of GNP and in terms of purchasing power. 
It is useful also to remember that, as a government 
spokesman explained to Congress, “most foreign aid 
does not consist of giving money to other countries,” 
since loans and grants are used chiefly to “buy goods 
from 4,000 American companies and pay some 1,000 
private institutions, firms, and individuals in all 50 
states. . . .? Moreover, “American carriers earned 
about $78 million in fiscal 1971 transporting AID- 
financed products to the less developed countries.” 

American economic aid falls into five broad cate- 
gories: first, that administered by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID); second, sales and 
gifts of surplus food, known as the PL-480 program, 
of which Africa’s share for fiscal year 1973 was $52 
million; third, that of the Peace Corps, which spends 
between $15 million and $20 million annually in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America; fourth, long-term 
loans by the Export/Import Bank, from which the 
continent received $96 million in 1972 (although very 
little went to sub-Saharan Africa) ; and fifth, public 
safety assistance, designed to help train and improve 
civilian security forces—the bulk of the African total 
for fiscal 1973 ($1.2 million) was earmarked for three 
countries, Ghana, Liberia and Zaire. 

AID operates bilateral programs in eight “develop- 
ment emphasis” states (Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, 
Liberia, Nigeria, Tanzania, Uganda and Zaire). 
These receive the lion’s share of AJD funds—$95 mil- 
lion of the total $153 million budgeted for fiscal 1973; 
most of the balance goes to regional programs. AID 
also makes available a self-help fund of between $50,- 
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_ 000 and $100,000 to African ‘states; in fiscal 1972, 25 
we countries received an average of $65, 000. AID off- 
cials recognize that Africa is the poorest of continents. 
Of the 25 “least developed” of the world’s developing 
states, 16 are in Africa, many of them landlocked, and 
half of them with an annual per capita income of $100 
or below. It was partly in recognition of this need 
that AID recently decided to place a major emphasis 
on agricultural production, particularly cereals and 
livestock, and on transportation and education, as well 
as population and health programs. There is also a 
greater emphasis on regional programs and multina- 
tional donor enterprises, especially in cooperation with 
the European Development Fund, the World Bank, 
France and Great Britain. 


U.S. MILITARY AID 


The pattern of American military assistance to 
Africa has not changed. Grants remain stable in ab- 
solute and relative values. Expenditures for fiscal 
1971 were $13,044,000, and the government requested 
$13,316,000 for 1973, or less than 2 per cent of global 
United States military aid. As in past years, such aid 
was highly concentrated. Over 90 per cent of the 
African total ($12,139,000) was scheduled for Ethio- 
pia, in recognition of the importance of the Kagnew 
communications installation. Two other countries 
are to receive fairly substantial amounts: Liberia 
($499,000) , because of special historical ties with that 
country and to help protect a $375-million private 
investment; and Zaire ($455,000), underscoring that 
state’s potential market and influence in Central 
Africa. Ghana, Mali and Senegal received much 
smaller amounts, and there was a regional program 
budgeted at $93,000. The share of two states was 
increased over 1972: Ethiopia, by $3,139,000, of 
which $2,630,000 was earmarked for aircraft (pre- 
sumably sophisticated jets), and Liberia, by $183,000, 
of which one-fourth was for unspecified shipping. 

The increase in the Defense Department’s request 
over the 1972 fiscal year seems to be unconnected with 
Africa as such, but rather is the result of a belief that 
the 1972 congressional cuts had a “severe impact” on 
this country’s defense posture. One indication of the 
lack of importance of Africa to the United States is 
the fact that neither the Secretary of Defense, 
nor Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, nor General George M. Seig- 
nious, 3d, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
-International Security Affairs and director of the new 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, ever mentioned 
aid to Africa in their testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on their proposals. 


2 See The Arms Trade and the Third World (Stockholm: 
SIPRI, 1971), ch. 19, “Sub-Saharan Africa.” 

3 For a discussion of Portugal in Africa, see pp. 106 ff. of 
this issue. 


American military aid to Africa must be under- 
stood not merely in terms of absolute dollars; it should 
be evaluated also against the background of total mili- 
tary aid and defense expenditures in the region. 
Africa gets most of its military supplies from the for- 
mer metropolitan powers and from a few smaller 
independent suppliers, which together account for 
over two-thirds of arms deliveries. Moreover, the 
long-term trend in the growth of military expenditures 
in developing states has been nearly 10 per cent per 
year, or twice the annual world growth rate. For the 
continent of Africa, the average annual increase in 
defense outlays has dropped from 9.6 per cent for the 
period 1949-1969 to 5 per cent for 1969; during that 
year, the continent nevertheless spent $1.2 billion on 
defense, and 13 sub-Saharan countries spent $820 
million, whereas during fiscal year 1969, the United 
States provided $21 million in military aid to Africa 
(including Morocco and Libya), or less than 3 per 
cent of these states’ total military expenditures.” 


AID TO PORTUGAL 

A series of agreements reached with Portugal late 
in 1971 provided an example of apparent wholesale 
American insensitivity to a world commitment for 
self-determination. The agreements provided for con- 
tinued use by American forces of the Lajes Air Base in 
the Azores in exchange for an unprecedented Ameri- 
can economic aid package of nearly half a billion dol- 
lars. The package included: (1) the free loan of an 
oceanographic ship worth $8 million; (2) a $1-million 
grant for educational projects in metropolitan Portu- 
gal to be financed by the Defense Department; (3) 
another grant of a minimum $5 million representing 
“initial acquisition cost, not current value,” which the 
Defense Department says includes “road building ma- 
chinery, cranes, hospitals, port and harbor equipment, 
soil testing equipment . . . ,” in other words, precisely 
the kind of material needed to build hydroelectric 
dams in Angola and Mozambique; (4) access to a 
$15-million loan to purchase surplus United States 
agricultural commodities; and (5) access to Export/ 
Import Bank loans totaling $400 million to buy Amer- 
ican goods for development projects in, Portugal.’ 

Portugal’s present and future value to the defense 
of the United States and of NATO is a matter for the 
strategic experts; even granting that it would be worth 
this investment from the point of view of security con- 
siderations, there remains the not inconsiderable ques- 
tion of the wisdom of suddenly showering such wealth 
on Portugal, given the political contexts of her colo- 
nial wars in Africa. The administration certainly 
seemed motivated solely by defense and economic cri- 
teria. The Export/Import Bank, during the period 
1946-1970, made under $50 million available to the 
nine million people of Portugal, and about $350 mil- 
lion to 300 million Africans. The size of the new aid 
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U.S. PRIVATE DIRECT INVESTMENT IN AFRICA* 
(Millions of $ U.S. as of end of year, book value) 


Comparison of Africa with Total U.S. Investment Abroad, 1967-70 


1967 1968 

All Areas 59,486 > 64,983 
Developed Countries NA 43,500 
Developing Countries NA 18,753 
International, Unallocated NA 2,731 


Africa 
Liberia 174 174 
Libya 451 662 
South Africa 666 696 
Other Countries (incl. Egypt) 982 1,142 
Total** 2,273 2,674 
(Total excl. South Africa) 1,607 1,978 


Investment by Sector for Selected Years (all Africa) 


1969 





South Other 

Africa Africa 
Mining & Smelting 84 343 
Petroleum 158 1,605 
Manufacturing 373 80 
Other 140 199 


Total** 755 2,227 


Total 

Africa 
427 
1,763 
453 
339 


2,982 


South 
Africa 


1970 
Prelim. 
78,090 
53,111 
21,417 

3,563 


201 
1,009 
864 
1,404 
3,476 
2,612 


1970 
Other 
Africa 





90 
172 
438 
163 
864 


350 
1,916 
100 
245 


2,612 
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1970/67 


Percent 


Total 

Africa 
440 

2,088 
538 
408 


3,475 


* Department of Commerce data. Table from U.S. Department of State Publication 8663, African Series 52, Sep- 


tember, 1972. 
** Discrepancies in totals are due to rounding. | 


package to Portugal seems not merely unprecedented 
and precipitate, but also grossly out of proportion to 
Portugal’s relative political influence. 

It should come as no surprise that these agreements 
were interpreted as a “rescue operation” for econom- 
ically underdeveloped Portugal and as indirect support 
for her anachronistic Africa policy. The agreements 
tend to make a hollow mockery of President Nixon’s 
lofty statement that “I share the conviction that the 
United States cannot be indifferent to racial policies 
which violate our national ideals and constitute a 
direct affront to American citizens.” “My administra- 
tion,” he assured the world in 1972, “will not condone 
recourse to violence . . . as a means of enforcing sub- 
mission of a majority by a minority... .” Over 100,- 
000 Portuguese troops in Angola and Mozambique 
are doing precisely that, and the American govern- 
ment appears indifferent indeed. It is plausible to 
suggest that the United States government does not 
intentionally contribute to continued minority rule by 
foreigners in Africa. The fact remains, however, that 
an indirect connection between American security and 
economic interests and Portuguese rule in Africa is 
being perceived in this country as well as in Africa. 

The Nixon administration, moreover, approved the 
sale of jetliners to Portugal, subsequently used to ferry 
troops and matériel to Africa, and of Bell helicopters, 





reportedly useful for anti-guerrilla operations. The 
United States government may not be able to control 
Portugal’s use of American military support; but 
surely it could take into consideration the compara- 
tive costs of such support and of its effect on relations 
with Africa. Charles Diggs, chairman of the House 
sub-Committee on Africa, found during a recent visit 
to Africa that: 


. the Africans regard the Azores agreement as the 
most significant step of this administration in regard to 
Africa, They see it as the crux of United States hypoc- 
risy on African issues, as a forthright announcement of 
United States support for the white minority regimes and 
a United States decision to jettison United States interests 
throughout Africa... . The damage which the agree- 
ment has done and is doing to our interests in Africa is 
incalculable. 


Another effect of the United States government’s 
lower profile and reduced involvement was evident in 
American policy toward Rhodesia. In this case, a 
very small segment of the American business com- 
munity, in cooperation with powerful allies in the 
United States Senate, partly eviscerated long-standing 
presidential directives implementing the United Na- 
tions Security Council’s only call for mandatory eco- 
nomic sanctions against one country. Ironically, the 
objectives sought—free access to Rhodesian chrome 
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U.S. TRADE WITH AFRICAN COUNTRIES* 
(Millions of $ U.S.) 


1961 


Total Africa (excl. Egypt) 
Exports 682 
Imports 635 


Balance +47 


Africa (excl. Egypt & S. Africa) 
Exports 448 
Imports s 425 


Balance +23 


Principal Trading Partners in 1971 


Country 
Rep. of South Africa 
Nigeria 
Morocco 
Zaire 
Algeria 
Libya 
Ghana 
Liberia 
Tunisia 
Kenya 
Zambia 
Angola 
Ethiopia 
Uganda 
Others 


Total 


Principal Commodity Trade in 1971 and 1970 
Exports 


Capital goods, except automotive 
Automotive vehicles and parts 

Wheat and flour 

Iron and steel products 

Newsprint and other paper products 34 


* U.S. State Department Publication 8663, African 
Series 52, September, 1972. 


ore (chromite) and larger profits—have not material- 
ized. The vehicle for the congressionally determined 
policy change was an amendment to the 1971 military 
procurement act, introduced by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (D., Va.), making it illegal to prevent the im- 
portation of strategic materials from a non-Commu- 
nist country if such materials were being imported 
from a Communist country. Proponents of the 
amendment, including the Foote Mining Company of 
Pennsylvania and Union Carbide, the Liberty Lobby, 
and a number of dignitaries including former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, argued that Rhodesian 
chromite is essential to American national security, 
that it was dangerous to depend on the Soviet Union 
for chromite imports, that this was a matter of the 
“free” versus the Communist “world,” that the United 
States government (and particularly the State Depart- 





1968 1969 1970 1971 


1,202 
1,084 


1,303 
1,003 
+300 


1,476 
1,081 


+395 


1,607 
1,212 


+395 


798 913 985 
760 793 925 


+ 38 +120 +60 


Exports Imports 
622 287 
168 130 
102 7 

84 43 
20 
5i 

106 
49 


Balance 


1,607 


Imports 


Green coffee 
Cocoa beans 
Petroleum, crude 
Diamonds, gem 
Rubber, crude 
Copper 
Manganese and 
ferromanganese 


ment) was being subservient to an undemocratic 
United Nations, that the embargo against Rhodesia 
was illegal because the Senate had not been consulted 
prior to the presidential implementation of executive 
orders, and that it was unfair to heap criticism on the 
United States because that country was one of only 
two nations in the world which had not previously 
violated the embargo. 

It must be recognized that the United Nations em- 
bargo is a sham; most nations, including many in 
Africa as well as the People’s Republic of China, have 
violated it, and Rhodesia’s chromite industry has been 
operating at higher than pre-sanction capacity. From 
a moral perspective, to remain silent about those who 
have bought Rhodesian chromite and have otherwise 
disregarded the United Nations sanctions while at the 
same time mounting a verbal offensive against the 
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United States for deciding to import one or two com- 
modities is a tactic difficult to swallow, and has re- 
pelled many otherwise sympathetic Americans. Chro- 
mite—though not necessarily chromite from Rhodesia 
—is indeed vital to national security, but the situation 
is far from critical. The United States imports cur- 
rently about 900,000 tons of chromite annually, of 
which only ten per cent is needed for defense pur- 
poses, 90 per cent going to the automobile and allied 
industries. Moreover, the administration has recom- 
mended that Congress authorize the disposal of 1.3 
million tons of excess stock over a three-year period. 
In light of the economic rapprochement between 
America and the Soviet Union, and of plans for 
United States dependence on Siberian natural gas, 
the “danger” of dependence on that Communist 
country for chromite is not apparent. What was really 
at issue were narrow commercial interests. As David 
Newsom, Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, put it to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee: 

This proposal [the Byrd amendment] is contrary to 
United States policy interests. It would while providing 
relief for one commodity—a commodity for which, I 
might add, relief can be justified not on the basis of na- 
tional security interests but on the basis of relative price 
considerations—call into serious question our will to ful- 
fill our international obligations, 


The Rhodesian government, though elated at the 
Byrd amendment’s passage, declared that it would 
remain faithful to its loyal customers, i.e., those who 
bought chromite despite United Nations sanctions. 
At the end of 1972, only two shipments with a total of 
56,000 tons of ore (about 2 per cent of Rhodesia’s 
production) had reached the United States, and one 
of them had to be unloaded under police protection. 
In assessing American policy, a small profit and the 
joys of professional anti-communism must be weighed 
against the political costs. Given the social, economic 
and political conditions in Rhodesia, this is a highly 
charged issue of racism and colonialism with which 
the United States was bound to become identified 
once it elected to break the sanctions. The strongest 
nation, taking pride in its democratic ideals, stood as 
a cold, calculating bully without the semblance of 
sympathy for the misery of Third World peoples. 

It should be noted that the decentralized American 
foreign policy-making process played its part in these 
events. President Nixon had publicly opposed the 
Byrd amendment prior to—but only prior to—its pas- 
sage. The Secretary of the Treasury seized the oppor- 
tunity of passage to remove several other minerals 
from the general ban on imports from Rhodesia. The 
State Department remained staunchly opposed to 
breaking the embargo, but without practical effect so 
far. High-ranking State Department officials at first 
lobbied in Congress for the defeat of Senator Byrd 


and his friends. In May, 1972, they persuaded Sena- 
tor Gale McGee (D., Wyo.) to sponsor a move to 
annul the Byrd amendment. That move failed by a 
mere four votes. Senator McGee later complained 
that the White House, from which a telephone call to 
some half dozen Senators would have lined up six 
supporters for McGee, refused to contact anyone; an 
angry McGee declared that the White House paid 
only lip service to the issue, and wanted “a crumb to 


- toss to the right wingers.” Whether or not this was a 


correct reading of top administration intentions, the 
blot on the American image abroad was enlarged. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BLACK AMERICANS 


One of the most potentially interesting and conse- 
quential developments was the emergence of elements 
of the black American community as a pressure group 
concerned with United States relations with Africa. 
This was illustrated by a number of meetings and 
demonstrations which took place in 1972. In Febru- 
ary, 27 prominent black American leaders met in 
Puerto Rico and agreed to coordinate and support 
further activities. That same month, the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, a group of 13 Democratic repre- 
sentatives convened several years earlier by Represen- 
tative Charles Diggs, elected Louis Stokes of Ohio as 
its new chairman and thus signaled a more aggressive 
stance. The first National Black Political Convention 
held at Gary, Indiana, in March, listed a number of 
demands with regard to United States policy toward 
Africa. In April, a Black Scholars Conference con- 
vened in Austin, Texas. By far the most spectacular 
event was the African Liberation Day demonstration 
in Washington, D.C., on May 27. Over 10,000 
people, mostly black, gathered for a peaceful march 
on southern African and Portuguese diplomatic offices 
and on the State Department. The demonstration, 
which focused criticism on American policy toward 
southern Africa, was preceded by a smaller conference 
at Howard University. 

It is much too early to assess the overall impact 
which the black American community can have on 
United States foreign relations. On the surface, it 
seems that black Americans are not yet well organized, 
and hence they are relatively ineffective, subject to 
uncoordinated individual decisions, profound dis- 
agreements and a palpable lack of unity. Black con- 

(Continued on page 135) 
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“Whether the present government of South Africa will get its way, 
creating a host of small, weak, helpless African-led client areas, overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on the Republic, remains to be seen.” 


South Africa: The White Laager 


By Curistian P. POTHOLM 
Associate Professor of Government and Legal Studies, Bowdoin College 


OUTH AFRICA CONTINUES to command the spot- 
light of the world’s attention as scholars, busi- 
nessmen, diplomats, students and churchmen 

attempt to grapple with her complexities and the 
future implications of her racial politics.1 Moreover, 
the last few years have indicated that South Africa 
is not alone, but instead stands at the hub of a rec- 
ognizable international subsystem, dominating as she 
does Africa south of the Zambezi River and casting 
a long military and economic shadow over her neigh- 
bors in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), Namibia (Southwest 
Africa), Lesotho, Swaziland, Botswana and Malawi.” 
In addition, she helps to bolster the Portuguese pres- 
ence in Angola and Mozambique. Thus, events and 
trends in South Africa are not only important unto 
themselves but are of considerable consequence for all 
of Africa and indeed for international relations gen- 
erally. It is the purpose of this article to examine 
the current scene in South Africa in order to set con- 
temporary events within the context of the past and 
the perspective of the future, to determine how much 
is flux and how much is fallow in this, the most im- 
portant white laager, or bastion, in Africa. 

The South African government continues to follow 
its stated course of apartheid, or separateness, and is 
systematically dividing the territory of the country 
into European, Asian, Colored and African areas, 
with the African territory in turn being subdivided 
into tribal “homelands,” or bantustans. During the 
past several years, this process has intensified and by 
the end of 1973 there will be eight functioning ban- 
tustans scheduled for self-government. These range 
in size and scope from the Switzerland-sized Transkei, 


1 For an overview of the current scholarly literature deal- 
ing with South Africa, see C. P. Potholm, “After Many a 
Summer? The Possibilities of Political Change in South 
Africa,” World Politics, Vol. XXIV, no. 4 (July, 1972), 
pp. 613-638. 

2 A comprehensive analysis of the entire area by African, 
American and European scholars is contained in Richard 
Dale and C. P. Potholm (eds.), Southern Africa in Perspec- 
tive: Essays in Regional Politics (New York: The Free 
Press, 1972). 
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led by Chief Kaiser Matanzima and peopled by the 
Khosa tribe, to the home of the Zulus, Kwazulua, 
with its newly installed Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, which 
consists of 29 large chunks of territory and 150 smaller 
ones, to the more fragmented Tswana homeland, 
Bophutatswana, headed by Chief Lucas Mangope. 
In Namibia, the South African government continues, 
despite United Nations opposition, to implement its 
Odendaal plan, which will separate the territory into 
nine African homelands, Kaokoland, Ovamboland, 
Damaraland, Kavangoland, Boesmanland, Herero- 
land, Basterland, Tswanaland and Namaland. What 
does this fragmentation signify? Where is South 
Africa heading as a result of this territorial sub- 
division? 

In the first place, the resulting mosaic is geographi- 
cally, economically and demographically absurd. It 
is also manifestly unfair. The Europeans of South 
Africa, who comprise only 20 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, end up with 87 per cent of the land, includ- 
ing the richest and most valuable. The 15 million 
Africans find themselves with a scant 13 per cent of 
the land, much of it so poor in quality that in most 
of the bantustans, no more than 15 per cent of the 
population are able to earn their livelihood there. 
Most Africans must in fact work in the “white areas,” 
where they have no political or economic rights, where 
they are simply units of labor. Thus the bantustans 
have already become the dumping grounds for the 
old, the infirm and the children. Most healthy wage 
earners are found in white areas, and the govern- 
ment’s stated objective of locating “border industries” 
in white areas adjacent to the various bantustans has 
not been pursued with any vigor whatsoever. More- 
over, African demands for more land continue to fall 
on deaf ears. In 1971, when he was notified that the 
Africans were concerned about the amount of land 
they received and were asking for more, South Africa’s 
Minister of Bantu Administration, M.C. Botha, is 
reported to have said, “They don’t know what to do 
do with what they’ve already got.” He also blamed 


“outsiders” for causing difficulties in the reserves. 

But while the bantustans are territorially inade- 
quate, hopelessly fragmented and economically un- 
viable, they are enormously useful as political insula- 
tion. In the South African scheme of things, they 
represent the most important method of denying the 
Africans any say in decision-making at the national 
level while giving the appearance of political impor- 
tance to the bantustans. Since all Africans have been 
assigned to their own homelands, and have been given 
political rights in these reserves, then it follows that 
they have no need for political participation in the 
national life of South Africa. Thus, however weak 
and impotent the bantustans, they give the semblance 
of African opportunity and, by forcing the Africans 
into tribal political groups, stave off any future na- 
tional coalescence of Africans. At least that is what 
most white South Africans hope. The government 
feels that-by this method, the African revolution can 
be put off indefinitely, and that the very nature of 
the political structures within the bantustans, with 
their emphasis on traditional African political author- 
ities, will insure docile local leadership and develop 
a class of Africans beholden to the central, European- 
run government. Although this process has been 
rightly labeled the politics of “domestic colonialism,” 
it does seem to have at least limited appeal to some 
Africans, who feel that half a loaf is better than none.* 

Whether the present government of South Africa 
will get its way, creating a host of small, weak, help- 
less, African-led client areas, overwhelmingly depen- 
dent on the Republic, remains to be seen. Certain- 
ly some observers have argued that the bantustan 
program carries within it its own seeds of destruction 
and that, eventually, the African leadership, by an as 
yet undefined process, will challenge the political 
hegemony of white South Africa.* Others have felt 
that the increasing fragmentation of South Africa will 
reduce the zero-sum ‘quality about South African 
politics and may eventually lead to a true race feder- 
ation in the area, a kind of partnership for develop- 
ment.® Itis interesting that so little has been written 


3 Gwendolyn M. Carter, Thomas Karis and Newell Stultz, 
South Africa’s Transkei: The Politics of Domestic Colonial- 
ism (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1967). 

4 Heribert Adam, Modernizing Racial Domination: The 
Dynamics of South African Politics (Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1971). See also his edited work 
South Africa: Sociological Perspectives (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1970). 

5 Leo Marquard, A Federation of Southern Africa (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1971). 

8 For a fascinating perspective on his thinking, see Gatsha 
Buthelezi, The Past and Future ofthe Zulu People (Los 
Angeles: Munger African Library Note, 1972). 

1 For a particularly devasting critique of exile leadership 
and goals, see Richard Gibson, African Liberation Move- 
ments: Contemporary Struggles Against White Minority 
Rule (London: Oxford University Press, 1972). Although 
Gibson has been castigated in some circles for lacking the 
proper revolutionary attitude, his criticism of many of the 
movements in Southern Africa is difficult to refute. 
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and said about what the terminal community of 
apartheid will look like. It may well be that the 
present leaders of South Africa do not know them- 
selves where this is all leading. But for the present 
it seems clear that they are not prepared to jeopardize 
the core values of European hegemony and racial 
separation. 


THE TRIBAL LEADERS 


For their part, the leaders of the two most prom- 
inent bantustans, Kaiser Matanzima and Gatsha 
Buthelezi, have recently indicated that although they 
oppose apartheid and fully recognize the extent of 
their dependence on South Africa, they are anxious 
to push the government for further prerogatives. 
Matanzima has gone on record as advocating one 
black nation, an eventual merger of all the bantustans 
in South Africa to create a single, black-ruled, inde- 
pendent state. Already he has called for an initial 
federation between the Transkei and the nearby 
Ciskei, proposing that the new entity (to be called 
Khosaland) in turn would be the prelude to an even- 
tual merger with Kwazulua. Gatsha Buthelezi has 
also indicated that he would like to see an eventual 
merger, but for the moment he is most anxious to 
use the bantustan concept in ways it was never in- 
tended. During 1972, for example, he suggested that 
future foreign aid should come directly into the home- 
land instead of passing through the South African 
government. Since he clearly had United States aid 
in mind, the speed of South Africa’s negative re- 
sponse was instructive, although Buthelezi was not 
discouraged, for he has made up his mind to press 
for the betterment of his people, regardless of South 
African intentions.® 

In many ways, it is most ironic that in South Africa 
today, it is those tribal leaders who were so widely 
accused of conservatism and collaboration in the 
1950’s and 1960’s who are now seeking substantial 
change in the relationship between their people and 
the government of South Africa. The leaders who 
led the struggle for national political power in the 
two decades just past have all been arrested or con- 
fined to specific locations or have gone into exile. 
Whatever their impact on the past and future of the 
republic, their present influence is severely limited, and 
those who would look for African-sponsored change 
in South Africa would do well to consider the emerg- 
ing leaders of the bantustans as potential agents for 
change.’ 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 


In addition to the rising level of political activity 
within the various bantustans, there are other changes 
within South Africa which some observers have 
heralded as important portents of things to come. 
Wages for non-Europeans are rising, and some foreign 
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firms, like Polaroid, have indicated a willingness to 
raise these wages even further. Some South African 
labor unions have even called for additional income 
improvement for Africans (although they stopped far 
short of advocating parity). These developments 
could be construed as meaning that apartheid is 
breaking down under the pressure of the market place, 
and that these economic advances may eventually 
lead to an improvement in the political situation of 
the non-European. 

There can be no question that there is a labor short- 
age in South Africa. It is commonly admitted that 
many jobs technically reserved for Europeans are in 
fact occupied by Africans, Asians and Coloreds. 
Wages for non-Europeans have also risen. But one 
must be very careful about attaching great political 
significance to either of these trends. In the first 
place, as the recent report of the South African Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Christian Institute study group indi- 
cates, while non-European wages have risen, the gap 
between the wages paid to Europeans and to non- 
Europeans has actually widened during the past 
decade.’ 

In addition, any further amelioration of the eco- 
nomic plight of the non-European actually bolsters 
the existing political system by offering an economic 
safety valve. As long as the ceiling over African 
advancement is raised, as long as there is the prospect 
of relative upward mobility, the system will continue 
to have a strong distributive capability at its disposal. 
What this improvement is likely to bring, then, is (1) 
an increase in the number of Africans committed to 
.the status quo, and (2) a corresponding rise in the 
floor under European economic life. In short, al- 
though Africans will gain economically, they will not 
pass even the lower echelons of Europeans, nor will 
African economic advances be translated into political 
change because of the ability of the bantustan pro- 
gram to deflect increasing demand pressures away 
from the political center. 

Another development has to do with the continuing 
agitation on the part of the leaders of the National 
Union of South African Students. Made up of many 
English-speaking students, this group has, for a num- 
ber of years, advocated a loosening up of apartheid 
and greater economic, political and social power for 
non-Europeans, particularly Africans. During 1972, 
the police used tear gas and baton charges to break up 
some demonstrations of NUSAS. Some foreign ob- 
servers were quick to see this as a harbinger of the 


8 For an overview of the economic, social and psychologi- 
cal impact of apartheid, the interested reader should consult 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nization, Apartheid (Paris: UNESCO, 1972). 

9 Martin Legassick, The National Union of South African 
Students: Ethnic Cleavage and Ethnic Integration in the 
Universities (Los Angeles: Occasional Paper #4, African 
Studies Center, University of California, 1967). 


-revolution to come. 


Yet the NUSAS protests must be 
seen for what they are: small, isolated, non-revolu- 
tionary demonstrations, easily dispersed by the govern- 
ment’s security apparatus. Moreover, the ability of 
this organization to generate student support remains 
open to serious question.® 

Perhaps the only significant indication that political 
consciousness is rising is the hesitant sign that some 
non-Europeans, or at least some young non-Euro- 
peans, are refusing, for the first time, to be put in the 
apartheid mold, to be set against one another. The 
1972 Black People’s Convention brought together 
Asians, Coloreds and Africans, and the central theme 
of the meeting was: “we are all black.” While the 
movement is very much in its embryo stage, it could 
have a future impact on the system if it were to grow 
and if its ethos were to become dominant among non- 
Europeans. The present government of South Africa 
has been very effective in separating non-Europeans 
into racial groups, playing off one against the others 
and working to insure that they do not coalesce 
against the government. This policy has been success- 
ful because the bulk of all three communities have 
seen themselves as distinct and, in the case of Asians 
and Coloreds, as superior to the Africans. However 
incremental the advantages the first two groups en- 
joyed vis-à-vis Africans, they have been regarded as 
important. Were the black power movement to catch 
on in South Africa—and there is no clear evidence 
that it will—it could pose a challenge to existing white 
hegemony. It is one aspect of the situation which 
bears close watching. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S NEIGHBORS 


South Africa’s relations with the other units in the 
Southern African subsystem have witnessed some im- 
portant developments in the past several years. In 
Namibia, the government has continued to carry out 
its plan to divide the territory and its 700,000 in- 
hibitants into tribal groupings. This has been done 
in spite of United Nations opposition to the plan and 
assertions that South Africa has no business adminis- 
tering the territory at all. At the same time, the 
United Nations has stopped short of accepting the 
claim of the South West Africa People’s Organiza- 
tions (SWAPO) that it is in fact the legal administra- 
tive body for Namibia. United Nations Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim visited the area in 1972 and 
concluded an agreement with South Africa whereby 
the government promised to let United Nations rep- 
resentatives periodically visit Namibia. This was ini- 
tially hailed at the United Nations as a “foot in the 
door,” but in 1973, the pressure will be on the Secre- 
tary General to gain more concessions from the re- 
public as South Africa continues to forge ahead with 
the dismemberment of the territory. l 

South Africa’s most immediate neighbors, the for- 
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mer High Commission territories of Lesotho, Bot- 
swana and Swaziland, are important to the present 
regime, because they are weak, economically depen- 
dent areas whose governments are, to a certain extent 
at least, dependent upon the republic. Relations with 
these areas may well indicate the course of future 
relations between South Africa and the emerging ban- 
tustans. In Lesotho, there has been a continuing pol- 
icy of national reconciliation, as the government of 
Prime Minister Leabua Jonathan and his ruling Basu- 
toland National party have sought to integrate some 
of their political opponents into the national life of the 
country. Following the coup in 1970, in which Chief 
Jonathan lost the election to the Basutoland Congress 
party and its leader, Ntsu Mokhehle, Lesotho has 


De- 





seemed disturbed by her image as a South African 
client state, and the government has sought to replace 
South African technical personnel with Americans. 
In addition, during 1972, relations were strained fur- 
ther when Lesotho’s Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Mooki Molape, claimed that relations with 
(Continued on page 130) 
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“Caught between advancing African nationalism and growing South 
African intervention, Portugal can no longer count on a growing stay in 


Africa. 


As Lisbon’s authority ebbs and its attention is drawn to Europe, 


the colonies will become independent. Much less certain is the form 


independence will take.” 


Portugal’s Changing Fortunes in Africa 


By Tuomas H. HENRIKSEN 
Associate Professor of History, State University of New York, Plattsburgh 


ESPITE THE SEEMINGLY ENDLESS conflicts in 
Portugal’s African territories, events of the 
last two years cast doubt on Lisbon’s will- 

ingness and ability to continue to carry on three wars. 
The length of the struggles and the relatively small- 
scale operations of the African guerrillas have influ- 
enced dispassionate observers to envision a period of 
indefinite deadlock. True, more than ten years of 
lingering guerrilla warfare and many unfulfilled pre- 
dictions by both observers and participants should 
warn against hasty judgments. But ill-appreciated 
changes in southern Africa, metropolitan Portugal 
and Great Power involvement militate against con- 
tinued stalemate between Lisbon and the nationalists 
of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. In- 
deed, the shift in the balance of political and mili- 
tary forces suggests the passing of a formidable point 
of no return for Lisbon’s centuries-old presence in 
Africa. 

Portugal inaugurated the European colonization 
of Africa. Beginning in the early fifteenth century, 
Prince Henry’s explorers pioneered sea routes down 
the Atlantic coast of Africa in search of oriental 
riches and imperial glory. Until less than 100 years 
ago, however, Portuguese control rested on the Afri- 
can littoral, and the Portuguese used its ports as 
sources of slaves or way stations to the east. Spurred 
by the general European scramble for Africa at the 
end of the nineteenth century, Portuguese explorers 
and campaigners advanced into the Angolan and 
Mozambican hinterland. Although Portuguese occu- 
pation of the interior regions met fierce resistance at 
the turn of this century, Lisbon witnessed no serious 
threat to its rule until the 1960’s. But the winds of 
African nationalism that swept Britain, France and 
Belgium from their African colonies braced Portugal’s 


1John Marcum, The Angolan Revolution: The Anatomy 
of an Explosion, 1950-1962, Vol. I (Cambridge: Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 1969), is the most authorita- 
tive account of the revolt. : 
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determination to weather the storm. Instead of pre- 
paring colonies for independence, in 1951 Lisbon 
termed Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau 
overseas provinces of Portugal. Soon after, Portugal 
initiated plans to integrate her African dependencies 
—20 times the size of Portugal and twice the popula- 
tion—into the economy and administration of the 
metropole. Pitting the dream of a Lusitanian Africa 
against nationalist aspirations of independence, Lisbon 
policy-makers placed their forces in conflict with those 
of the guerrilla movements. 


AFRICAN RESISTANCE 


The first of the three insurgencies began in January, 
1961, with a poorly planned rebellion in northern 
Angola. This initial outbreak of violence was fol- 
lowed by a series of spontaneous upheavals that 
plunged Angola into protracted unrest. Switching 
from conventional to guerrilla tactics, the UPA 
(Union of Angolan Peoples) established strongholds 
in the nearly impenetrable bush of the northeastern 
quarter of the country. While the level of fighting 
declined, the UPA changed its name the following 
April to the Angolan Revolutionary Government in 
Exile (GRAE) in the hope of gaining international 
recognition. In 1966, first the MPLA (People’s Lib- 
eration Movement of Angola) and then UNITA (Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence of Angola) 
opened fronts in eastern Angola. But in spite of a 
gradual increase in guerrilla strength and foreign assis- 
tance, the Angolan nationalists remain fragmented 
in rival movements, the differences running in some 
instances along ethnic as well as ideological lines. 

Insurgency inevitably spread to Portugal’s other 
African territories. In Guinea-Bissau, a thin wedge 
of territory on the west coast between Senegal and the 
Republic of Guinea, the PAIGC (African Indepen- 
dence Party for Guinea and Cape Verde) spear- 
headed the drive for independence by assaulting Por- 
tuguese military outposts in the last months of 1962. 
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Since Guinea-Bissau has neither a significant settler . 


population (there are about 2,000 European immi- 
grants) nor mineral wealth, Portugals Commitment 
there is psychological and symbolic. Guinea-Bissau’s 
loss would be viewed by both sides as the first in a 
row of falling dominoes. 

The Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO) 
launched the military phase of its revolution in the 
northern districts of Niassa and Cabo Delgado in Sep- 
tember, 1964. Under the late Eduardo Mondlane, 
FRELIMO penetrated into Mozambique, while pro- 
moting limited social and educational services for the 
inhabitants in rebel-held areas. Mondlane’s death by 
assassination in early 1969 temporarily hampered the 
southward thrust of FRELIMO guerrillas until 
Samora Machel, one of the members of the triumvi- 
rate, assumed the FRELIMO presidency a year later. 
Since then Machel, who was Mondlane’s military 
commander, has attempted to cripple the construction 
of the internationally financed Cahora Bassa dam on 
the Zambezi River.? 

By 1971, the nationalist challenge to Portuguese 
rule was ten years old with no apparent end in sight. 
In each territory the African nationalists had made 
inroads along the frontiers, gaining control in remote 
areas. Portuguese tactics had become defensive with 
the goal of containing the insurgency in thinly pop- 
ulated regions lacking natural wealth or strategic 
value. Outside the disturbed zones life went on much 
as usual, but limiting guerrilla advances tied down an 
army of 140,000 men. Mistakenly, many observers 
have concluded that an unchanging balance has been 
struck between the incumbent and insurgent, and 
they have ruled out the introduction of new partici- 
pants or variations in the existing lineups. As they 
see it, a classic case of siege warfare has taken shape.’ 


THE BALANCE SHIFTED 


Events since early 1971 should radically alter any 
assessment of a changeless standoff. In Africa, the 
nationalists have attacked some of Portugal’s securest 
preserves. During the summer of 1971, FRELIMO 
not only raised the level of fighting but also shifted 
tactics from direct assaults on the Cahora Bassa dam 
and settlement scheme to severing supply routes and 
isolating the pro-South African country of Malawi 
from its mentor. Faced with the absence of vegeta- 
tion for concealment and with protective rings of Por- 


tuguese crack troops surrounding the dam, FRELIMO 


turned with success to ambushing and mining the 


2For more information, the reader can consult the spe- 
cial issues devoted to the wars in Africa Report, Vol. 12, No. 
8 (November, 1967), and Vol. 15, No. 5 (May, 1970). 

3 For representative accounts, see George Martelli, ‘‘Con- 
flict in Portuguese Africa,” in Portuguese Africa: A Hand- 
book, eds., David M. Abshire and Michael A. Samuels (New 
York: Praeger, 1969), p. 429; The New York Times, June 
7, 1971; Toronto Globe and Mail, January 10, 1971. 


dam’s approaches. When completed in 1975, this 
project will be the largest source of hydroelectric 
power in the continent. 

The threat to Cahora Bassa has been serious enough 
to prompt the governments in Rhodesia and South 
Africa to survey with alarm the situation in the Tete 
district. Government leaders in Pretoria and Salis- 
bury privately express their lack of faith in the Por- 
tuguese ability to contain the guerrilla movements 
within Mozambican borders. Although FRELIMO’s 
raids will probably not halt construction, they insure 
that South Africa, which is to get the lion’s share of 
electricity, cannot contemplate a trouble-free source 
of power without greater intervention in Mozam- 
bique. 

FRELIMO’s intensified activity in Tete has also 
embroiled the neighboring state of Malawi, whose 
leader, Kamuzu Banda, pursues a strongly pro-South 
African policy. Surrounded on three sides by African 
governments hostile to Pretoria, Malawi’s only road 
connection with South Africa runs. through Mozam- 
bique to white-ruled Rhodesia. By frequently slash- 
ing the Malawi-Rhodesia link, FRELIMO has vir- 
tually blocked South Africa from effectively aiding 
her client state and might spur anti-Banda elements 
within and without Malawi to take the offensive. 
Such groups could coalesce around the exiled former 
minister, Henry Chipembere, who is now in Tanzania. 
But even if South African-airlifted arms prolong 
Banda’s rule, Malawi is expected to change radically, 
after the death of her septuagenarian President. 
Like a dagger in the midsection of Mozambique, 
Malawi provides a point of thrust for southward guer- 
rilla penetration. 

That the new tempo of guerrilla activity caused 
concern in Lisbon and Pretoria was underscored by 
the unpublicized visits of General Kaulza de Arriaga, 
Mozambique’s commander-in-chief, to South Africa 
in the last two years. Nearly as significant, the closing 
of the road is blamed for the 23 per cent decline.in 
Malawi’s tourist receipts during the summer of 1971 
over a comparable period the previous year. The 
conclusion seems inescapable that Mozambique must 
be defended if South Africa is to avoid a hostile state 
on her border, cutting off Rhodesia from the Indian 
Ocean. 

Angola has presented the least pressing problem for 
Portugal since the 1961 uprising. Lisbon has ben- 
efitted from the internecine conflicts within and 
between exiled parties, and President Mobutu’s expul- 
sion of MPLA and UNITA bases from Zaire (Congo- 
Kinshasa). Operating from sanctuaries in Zambia, 
the MPLA and UNITA guerrillas have had to exer- 
cise caution in disrupting eastern Angola because the 
Zambian economy relies on copper, which is freighted 
on the Benguela railway across Angola to the Atlantic 
coast. As a warning, in 1967 the Portuguese briefly 
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closed the Benguela railway to copper shipments from 
Zaire and Zambia. With the completion in 1975 of 
the Chinese-financed railroad linking the copper 
mines of Zambia with the Tanzanian port of Dar es 
Salaam, the guerrillas will almost certainly be less 
restrained in their attacks. 

Another cause for anxiety in Portugal is the 
MPLA’s announcement in February, 1972, that it 
would open a new front in southern Angola to ob- 
struct the construction of the giant power and irri- 
gation scheme on the Cunene River, which forms part 
of the boundary separating Angola from the South 
African-controlled territory of Namibia (South West 
Africa). Lisbon and Pretoria planned and invested 
in the Cunena project not only as an economic enter- 
prise but also as means of reinforcing control in the 
frontier region. 

According to its communiqués, the MPLA also 
plans to organize the restive Ovambo people who 
straddle the Angolan-Namibian border against the 
white-ruled governments. At the end of 1971 about 
13,000 Ovambos—one-third of the labor force in 
Namibia—walked off their jobs at the white-owned 
mining, fishing and industrial enterprises in order to 
` gain higher wages and better terms. After the shoot- 

ing of strikers, Ovambo representatives met with 

‘South African authorities and agreed to a settlement, 
but considerable dissatisfaction remains over the 
agreement and the deaths of 10 workers. The MPLA 
hopes to spread the conflict into southern Angola and 
northern Namibia, and to involve South African 
counterinsurgency units on a scale in Angolan terri- 
tory wider than the present use of aerial intelligence 
and border surveillance teams. 

Of all Portugal’s colonies, Guinea-Bissau is believed 
to be closest to defeating Portuguese rule. Long re- 
garded as Africa’s most successful revolutionary move- 
ment, the PAIGC has steadily extended its control 
from the interior to the coast and from the south to 
the north. On occasion, it has brought under mortar 
and rocket fire the capital city of Bissau and its nearby 
‘airport of Bissalanca. In the countryside, many of 
the Portuguese garrisons exist as enclaves surrounded 
by PAIGC-controlled territory and rely almost exclu- 
sively on air transport for supply. Having assumed 
a defensive posture, Portuguese forces limit their 
efforts to perimeter patrols and air strikes. 

Until recently, Portugal enjoyed complete freedom 
of aerial movement, but this has been defied from an 
unexpected quarter. Beginning in 1971, Nigerian 
pilots flying Conakry-based, Russian-supplied MIG 17 
aircraft have violated Guinea-Bissau’s airspace. Ni- 
gerian actions are partly explainable as a retaliatory 
measure for Portuguese aid to the Biafran secession- 
ists during the civil war that divided Nigeria in the 


* Editor’s note: Amilcar Cabral was assassinated on Janu- 
ary 20, 1973, 


late 1960’s. Apart from revenge, a reunited and oil- 
rich Nigeria is expected to play a greater role in 
African affairs. General Yakubu Gowon, the Ni- 
gerian head of state, has pledged increased support 
to nationalist forces and has remarked that black 
Africa should unite to free Guinea-Bissau from colonial. 
rule at the earliest possible date. The energetic par- 
ticipation of Nigeria in an anti-Portuguese coalition 
would swell in terms of power the thin ranks of 
African states (Algeria, Tanzania and Zambia) ac- 
tively engaged in supplying funds and technical 
assistance to guerrilla movements. Even the long 
ineffectual Liberation Committee of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (OAU) has declared a 10 
per cent raise in financial assistance to nationalist 
movements. 

There is another foreign intrusion that foreshadows 
a distinct change in Portuguese fortunes; Russian 
ships now protect the PAIGC’s sanctuary in the 
neighboring Republic of Guinea. By stationing a 
constant naval combat presence in Guinean waters, 
the Soviet Union safeguards Conakry against a 
repetition of the Portuguese amphibious raid of 
November, 1970. Judging by Moscow’s manipula- 
tion of the Indo-Pakistani war to its advantage, it 
is not unlikely that the Soviet Union could thwart 
Portugal’s war effort and embarrass her NATO allies 
by dealing the Portuguese a deft blow in Africa be- 
low the Tropic of Cancer and beyond the defense 
commitments of the Atlantic alliance. The possi- 
bility af such Soviet action is reportedly the concern 
of some Washington analysts. 

Indeed, events within Guinea-Bissau increase the 
likelihood of more foreign aid to the PAIGC. Under 
the leadership of Amilcar Cabral,* the guerrillas were 
organizing elections and forming a government that 
was expected to seek international recognition. Fol- 
lowing the lead of African states, the Soviet Union 
as well as other nations could grant recognition to 
such a government. Thereafter, Soviet ships and 
airplanes supplied under the auspices of the OAU 
could soon end Portugal’s sea and air superiority. 
As the champion of anti-colonial movements, the 
Soviet Union can enhance its image in sub-Saharan 
Africa, where China is achieving a strong lead. 

Of less immediate consequence for Portuguese rule 
in Mozambique and Angola is the Soviet naval 
build-up in the Indian Ocean and southern Atlantic. 
Lacking sufficient strength for a blockade of south- 
ern Africa, the Soviet Union can afford no greater 
risk at present than furnishing arms to the guerrillas. 
But Lisbon’s weakness in austral Africa and Soviet 
combat ships in adjacent waters can induce the 
staunchly anti-Communist South African regime to 
entrench itself further in the vacuum of waning 
Portuguese power. 

Portugal’s ebbing strength is evidenced by recent 
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changes in her economic relations with the African 
provinces. Lisbon announced early in 1972 that it 
would no longer bear the burden of developing 
colonies and instituted a new payment system, plac- 
ing Portugal on virtually the same footing with 
regard to the colonies as a foreign country. Hence- 
forth, Angola and Mozambique will pay for Portu- 
guese goods and services in metropolitan escudos or 
foreign currency and: not in territorial escudos. Un- 
der the previous payment scheme, Angola and Mo- 
zambique had been running increasingly large bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits with Portugal. By the 
end of 1971, the net outstanding debits of Angola 
and Mozambique had reached 10 billion escudos 
($367 million), or 5 per cent of metropolitan Portu- 
gal’s annual GNP. The new measures establish 
strict control over the territories’ expenditures with 
the metropole and, if the controls are effectively ap- 
plied and maintained, will eliminate the classic 
colonial economic ties between Lisbon and Africa. 

The implications of the new payment mechanism 
are far-reaching. By equating Portugal with foreign 
nations as far as the colonies are concerned, Lisbon 
jettisoned the plan of the former Premier, the late An- 
ténio de Oliveira Salazar, who advocated economic in- 
tegration of the overseas provinces and the metropole 
(in 1963). An inevitable consequence of the economic 
curbs will be increased trade between the Portuguese 
territories and Rhodesia and South Africa. Bit by 
bit, Angola and Mozambique will be pushed into 
tighter economic integration with white southern 
Africa. Metropolitan exporters of wine, textiles and 
leather goods will not only lose important privileged 
markets in Africa by the economic reforms, but 
Angola and Mozambique can also be expected to 
evolve toward greater independence. The termina- 
tion of the economic dividends of Portuguese rule is 
heightening the European settlers’ opposition to Lis- 
bon’s continued suzerainty. 

One important settler frustration stems from Lijs- 
bon’s conviction that to remain in Africa it must 
initiate social and educational reforms, to win African 
loyalty and end’ some injustices to Africans which 
led to the insurgencies. But the educational reforms 
that aim to transform the African into a black 
Portuguese also create competitors for jobs usually 
held by whites. Since the upheavals, foreign in- 
vestment and expanded educational opportunities 
for Africans are at last bringing Angola and Mo- 
zambique into the twentieth century, but they also 
contribute to developing African social and political 
awareness. While settler groups applaud changes that 


4 For a more complete treatment of this point, see Douglas 
Wheeler and René Pélissier, Angola (New York: Praeger, 
1971), pp. 247-49. 

5 In 1967, the African territories bore 29 per cent of the 
military expenditures and in 1970 they contributed 47 per 
cent. UN, Doc. A/8023/Add. 4, p. 41. 


benefit them, they are apprehensive that educated 
Africans will prove to be future competitors, if not 
future subversives.* 

Lisbon faces potential rebels 4 la Rhodesia within 
the ranks of European settlers (250,000 in Angola and 
150,000 in Mozambique). White home-rule groups 
in both Angola and Mozambique have demanded 
wider local autonomy. In answer to mounting pres- 
sure, Lisbon recently implemented the 1971 constitu- 
tional reforms allowing for a slight loosening of ties 
between Lisbon and the provinces. The designation 
of Angola and Mozambique as “states” with small 
elective assemblies indicates a departure from the 
Salazarist policy of economic and political integra- 
tion. Yet Lisbon may have to move even faster than 
it anticipates to placate the settlers’ growing frustra- 
tion as it obliges them to shoulder an even larger 
share of the counterinsurgency costs.® 

As Lisbon’s economic curbs will invariably expand 
trade between Portuguese territories and South Africa 
and Rhodesia, so they will also lead settlers in Angola 
and Mozambique to depend on security from kindred 
European governments in the continent’s southern 
region. Even without mutual trading interests, the 
shared history of racial and economic conflicts with 
the African majority unites the white minority govern- 
ments. South Africa’s military strength to resist 
African nationalism also acts as a powerful lodestone 
to the weaker white regimes of the north. When 
power accumulates in the hands of the settler govern- 
ments, they can be expected to look to Pretoria while 
asserting independence from Lisbon. 


PERSSURES WITHIN PORTUGAL 


Outside Africa, strong pressures confront Lisbon 
to withdraw from its dependencies. In Portugal, 
there is a deepening disenchantment at many levels of 
society with continuing three rear-guard colonial 
wars. Spending upwards of 40 per cent of her na- 
tional budget to equip and maintain a far-flung 
expeditionary force, Portugal lacks capital for indus- 
trial and agricultural modernization. Social and edu- 
cational reforms unsuccessfully vie for funds with 
wars thousands of miles away. Because of Portugal’s 
underdevelopment, every year an estimated 100,000 
Portuguese illegally cross the frontier in search of 
higher paying jobs in France and Germany or to 
avoid the military draft. In addition to critically _ 
lowering the population to 8.6 million, the emigrants 
take with them badly needed skills. This drain is 
aggravated by the government’s policy of encourag- 
ing—by grants of free land and _ transportation— 
about 5,000 Portuguese to settle annually in Angola 
and Mozambique as a means of holding the colonies. 
To offset a dwindling population, the government 
directed the importation of 15,000 Cape Verdian 
workers during 1971 to provide unskilled labor. 
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This stopgap measure, in turn, could disrupt Portu- 
guese society by introducing racial strife in a country 
at war with Africans. 

The heavy population drain points up one of the 
inherent weaknesses in Portugal’s ability to wage war 
indefinitely. The Achilles’ heel of Portugal’s reten- 
tion of Africa is manpower, although African troops 
have been recruited in large numbers. Without an 
adequate population, Lisbon can neither maintain 
an effective military machine nor settle sufficient im- 
migrants to hang on to Africa. Six thousand battle 
deaths, although relatively modest by modern war- 
fare standards, represent a serious hemorrhage for 
tiny Portugal, especially when combined with nearly 
one million Portuguese emigrants living throughout 
Europe. 

Just as West Europe attracts Portuguese emigrants, 
it also draws Portugal toward economic integration. 
Spurred by a modern vision of Portugal, a new gen- 
eration of economists works for associate membership 
in the Common Market to break the stultifying eco- 
nomic isolation of the Iberian peninsula. Opposed 
to a Europe-first orientation are the armed_service 
‘officers, ultra-right politicians and businessmen with 
African investments who correctly view Lisbon’s par- 
ticipation in the European Economic Community as 
a weakening of the tie with Africa and as an op- 
portunity for European governments to ‘scrutinize 
Portugal’s overseas policies. Currently, Portugal is 


embroiled in diplomatic wrangles with Denmark, Nor: 


way and the Netherlands over their aid to African 
nationalist forces, and the Danes have disclosed that 
they will actively support moves to dislodge Portugal 
from NATO. Yet the pressure to join the EEC will 
intensify as Portugal’s partners in the European Free 
Trade Association seek membership, leaving the 
Portuguese isolated from the prosperity of an eco- 
nomically united Europe. In these circumstances, 
Portuguese ruling circles have begun to polarize over 
the question of remaining in Africa. 

Active opposition to the African wars outside the 
ruling stratum has made its appearance in the form 
‘of a disciplined and effective urban underground 
movement, the Armed Revolutionary Action (ARA), 
which advocates social and political reform in Portu- 
gal and African independence for the colonies. In the 
spring of 1971, the ARA launched a widespread cam- 
paign of sabotage which has had singular and dra- 
matic success in puncturing Portugal’s authoritarian 
tranquility, with blown-up ships and airplanes, dis- 


6 For a detailed examination of American-Portuguese re- 
lations since the outbreak of the African insurgencies, see 
John Marcum, “The United States and Portuguese Africa: 
A Perspective on American Foreign Policy,” Africa Today, 
Vol, 18, No. 4 (October, 1971), pp. 23-37. 

T The new five-year agreement was made retroactive to 
January, 1969, when Lisbon requested the opening of nego- 
tiations, although serious talks were begun much later. 


rupted communication centers and damaged NATO 
installations. Frequent police raids and numerous 
arrests have failed to subdue the clandestine opposi- 
tion. As a result of subversive activity, government 
officials speak of the real enemy being at home, and 
in November, 1971, Premier Marcello Caetano, Sal- 
azar’s successor, asked the National Assembly to 
declare a “state of subversion,” thus empowering the 
government to deal severely with its critics. 

Recurrent in this atmosphere of political insta- 
bility, war weariness and attempts to reorient na- 
tional policy, speculation turns on the likelihood of 
a military coup approved by the ultra-right. A regime 
of Brazilian generals or Greek colonels would be a 
heavy blow to the forces of African nationalism and 
domestic reform while inviting acute civil strife, which 
has been absent from Portugal since the days of the 
Republic (1910-1926). The continuation of the wars 
can be expected to deepen the cleavages that have de- 
veloped since 1971. 

This said, it should be acknowledged that power- 
ful countervailing forces exist which theoretically 
could enable Portugal to avert domestic turmoil 
and defend her presence in Africa. The new Ameri- 
can-Portuguese Azores agreement is an unexpected 
element in Lisbon’s favor. Prior to this executive 
agreement of December, 1971, the United States 
operated air and naval facilities on the mid-Atlantic 
islands for a nine-year period on an ad hoc basis 
without a lease.® 

Unlike the previous arrangement, President Rich- 
ard Nixon’s accord renders substantial development 
aid to Portugal for only a 25-month lease.” Apart 
from a grant of $1 million for education, free use of 
an oceanographic ship, a loan of $30-million worth 
of farm commodities, and the right to draw a mini- 
mum of $5 million in non-military excess equipment, 
the arrangement opens the possibility of $400 million 
in bank credits through the Export-Import Bank for 
economic development programs in Portugal. Al- 
though a majority of the Senate voted with Republi- 
can Senator Clifford Case of New Jersey to block 
passage of the Azores agreement, the Case Amend- 
ment ultimately failed in the House. 

Seen in its fullest light, American aid can free 
funds for the African wars that otherwise might have 
been spent for overdue development in the metro- 
pole. The agreement might prolong the outcome of 
the wars, but cannot prevent the eventual withdrawal 
of Portugal from Africa. There exists, of course, the 
possibility that funds from the new base agreement, 
if used for modernization, could ease Portugal’s tran- 
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Thomas H. Henriksen has published half a dozen 
articles, two of which deal with aspects of Portugal 
in Africa and African resistance. 








“The palmy days of African subservience to France are clearly over 
and, whatever the outcome of the French election of 1973, it is clear that 
France’s African policy will have to be overhauled. As it stands, Pom- 
pidou’s grand tours appear to be the last kicks of an old policy, rather than, 
as he pretended, the first kicks of a new one.” 


France and Africa 


By RicHarD RATHBONE 
Lecturer in the Contemporary History of Africa, 


School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 


T IS WIDELY RECOGNIZED both within Africa and 
without that the decolonization of France’s West 
African territories has been far from total. While 

it is plain that the United Kingdom also retains signifi- 
cant post-imperial links with its former possessions, its 
ties are by contrast not so binding as those of the 
French. Supporting this contention is the continued 
presence of about 6,500 French troops in West Africa 
which can intervene in domestic crises and have done 
so in the cases of Gabon and Chad. Similarly, al- 
though there has been a limited amount of Africaniza- 
tion in trade and industry in French-speaking African 
states, the post-colonial period has seen massive in- 
creases in the French population of major towns like 
Abidjan and Dakar. France also remains firmly at the 
helm through the implicit control she can yield by 
means of her commanding position in the franc zone. 
The reasons for this are not hard to discover. The 
relatively greater independence of the Commonwealth 
West African territories derives not only from the 
particular ways in which they gained independence but 
also from their significantly more powerful economies. 
Even before independence, African politicians in 
Ghana and Nigeria had begun to diversify their trad- 
ing relations among Western and in some cases among 
Eastern bloc countries, although of course Britain re- 
tained a lion’s share. With obvious exceptions of rela- 
tively recent origin, like the new wealth of the Ivory 
Coast, the ex-French states operate from weaker eco- 
nomic bases. Even had the wish existed, this inherent 
weakness inhibited the pursuit of independence from 
France. The protection of French preference and 
the real dangers of defying French guidance were 
potent goads. Guinea, which voted against associa- 
tion with France in the 1958 referendum, found her- 
self bereft of nearly every aspect of vital French assis- 
tance and suffered and suffers the dire economic 
consequences of her intransigence. Some Francophone 


` 
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states, moreover, are ruled by regimes which also de- 
rive significant political strength from French support, 
which in the case of the military presence is, of course, 
potentially physical. This is a powerful adjunct to 
moral and economic support when a government is 
confronting groups eager for change. There are, thus, 
a number of significant factors which maintain the 
ruling elites’ faith in this close and (some would say) 
neocolonial relationship. 

This is not to say that the system is without its 
critics, both African and French. In Africa, both 
Guinea and Congo (Brazzaville) remain largely be- 
yond the French pale. In 1972, strong symptoms of 
resentment were also manifested for example in the 
Mauretanian government’s energetic demands for 
change in the treaties of cooperation she has signed 
with France. While her arguments, couched as they 
have been in strong terms of protest against both eco- 
nomic and emotional neocolonialism, stand out, there 
have been similar if less forceful requests from other 
states, like Niger and Cameroon. 

In France, too, despite France’s slightly relaxed 
grip on her African sphere of influence since the post- 
1968 dilution of doctrinaire Gaullism there is opposi- 
tion to different aspects of the relationship from both 
the right and the left. The recent manifesto of the 
Mitterand/Marchais Communist-Socialist alliance has 
declared that the alliance, if elected, would eliminate 
organizations like the Secretariat for African and 
Malagasy Affairs, dominated for so long by Jacques 
Foccart, in many senses the architect of the Gaullist 
African policy. By contrast, there have been rum- 
blings in the right-wing press expressing strong dis- 
satisfaction with any change in the relationship which 
would prove to be a burden rather than a benefit to 
the French taxpayer, already the victim of one of the 
highest costs of living in the world. 

President Georges Pompidou recently stated that 
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France’s policy in Africa was characterized by both 
change and continuity. It could be argued reason- 
ably that until very recently there had been infinitely 
more continuity than change. But despite the reaffir- 
mation of Gaullism implicit in the replacement of 
Premier Jacques Chaban-Delmas by Pierre Messmer 
—himself incidentally an old “Africa hand”—it seems 
clear that changes in Paris and directives resulting 
from these changes are no longer enough to keep 
together a framework that has not altogether stood 
the test of time. 

It is against this general background that the recent 
visits of President Pompidou to Africa must be seen. 
In 1971, the French President traveled to Mauretania, 
Senegal, Ivory Coast, Gameroon and Gabon. In Jan- 
uary, 1972, he visited Niger and Chad, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year he went to Upper Volta and 
Togo. His visit to Dahomey was frustrated by the 
coup d’etat there of October 26, but he has a number 
of other visits in mind. For example, during the state 
visit to Paris of the Malian President in April, 1972, 
Pompidou accepted Moussa Traore’s invitation to 
visit that country. Also on the President’s future 
itinerary are Zaire—francophone but not ex-French— 
Madagascar, Ethiopia and the French territory of the 
Afars and Issas. The only relations who appear to be 
missing on the avuncular grand tour are Guinea, 
Congo-Brazzaville and the Haiti-like Central African 
Republic, whose President wept openly at Charles de 
Gaulle’s Colombey graveside. 


JOCKEYING FOR POSITION 


This exhaustive and exhausting public-relations 
exercise is certainly prompted by more than a presi- 
dential urge to travel. On the one hand, Pompidou 
has been concerned to pour oil on increasingly troubled 
waters, and the well-drilled rapture of the welcoming 
crowds at all his stops has not drowned acrimony in 
less public rooms. On the other hand, the visits must 
be construed as a positive attempt by France to retain 
her initiative in Africa now that British membership 
in the European Economic Community has been se- 
cured; this change in the composition of the EEC 
brings with it the applications for membership of a 
number of Commonwealth African states which, if 
accepted, will considerably weaken French power 
within the EEC in African affairs. There are deep 
French misgivings over the jockeying for position that 
is taking place. 

The fears of the French are not ill-founded. It is 
highly probable that Britain hopes to erode the near 
monopoly of France in French-speaking Africa. 
Moreover, some Commonwealth states have appar- 
ently seen their new role in part as a role of support for 
their Francophone neighbors in their attempt to gain 
more independence—economic and _political—from 
the old colonial metropole. The deepest French fear, 


and one that initiated a powerful diplomatic offensive, 
is a fear that the negotiations leading to the admission 
of the 19 “associables,” 13 of whom are Common- 
wealth African states, will lead to an attempt to force 
a new set of association agreements more favorable to 
the Africans than those now in force for the 20 states 
presently associated with the EEC. 

French diplomacy is bedeviled in all this not only 
by the growing restiveness of some of the ex-colonies 
but also by the fact that the leading voice among the 
“associables” is that of Nigeria, in many senses the 
new “giant” of Africa. France hardly won Nigerian 
friendship by her scarcely concealed support (through 
some of her African satellites) for the Biafran cause 
in the recent civil war. Nigeria’s position as a poten- 
tial leader has been reiriforced by the niggardly treat- 
ment the 20 states presently “associated” have received 
at the hands of the six member states of the EEC. 
France will find it difficult to court Nigeria. Hopes 
are now pinned on a high-level visit to Nigeria sched- 
uled to take place in 1973 by André Bettancourt of 
the French Foreign Ministry. 

Although there are grounds for her fears, France is 
over-reacting. For example, Nigeria is at present in 
a strong economic position and is consequently likely 
to opt for association with the EEC only on the basis 
of a limited trade agreement without preferences, 
without common institutions and without aid. But it ' 
is doubtful that Nigeria will be able to represent all 
13 African “associables,” let alone the 20 associates 
who, despite their reverses, have recently reaffirmed 
their commitment to the EEC. Still it is clear that 
France must do some fairly dramatic fence-repairing 
if her position in Africa is not to decline seriously. 

Pompidou began his November, 1972, African itin- 
erary in the right vein. In Upper Volta, whose minis- 
cule economy is one of Africa’s weakest, he promised 
to give money away. France, he said, would support 
projects aimed at the stimulation of agriculture, the 
improvement of water supplies, and education and 
general economic development. He also promised to 
act as honest broker with the World Bank and other 
countries to raise loans to develop the exploitation of 
Upper Volta’s manganese resources. In Togo, he 
also promised a major increase in French aid. 


A DIPLOMATIC PLOY 


This was undoubtedly a successful hors d’oeuvre; 
but the main dish, a bombe surprise, was even more 
exciting. Again speaking in Upper Volta, he an- 
nounced that France intended to renounce all the 
debts incurred by the old French colonies of Africa 
before independence. In all, it appears that such 
states had run up debts approximating $208 million. 
Since that time, of course, far heavier indebtedness 
has been incurred, and there was no suggestion that 
post-independence debts would be renounced. In his - 


speech to the Assembly of Upper Volta, Pompidou 
stressed the fact that his government recognized that 
the financial position of the developing world had de- 
teriorated because of the world economic situation. 
He said that in some poor countries new loans merely 
repaid old debts. Such a situation demanded a new 
approach and, avant garde as ever, France was taking 
the lead in rethinking her policy of cooperation. He 
stressed the fact that his government would take mea- 
sures to improve loans procedure to make it bear less 
heavily upon the less developed world. 

The cancellation of the pre-independence debts is a 
small concession, although it created a furore in the 
right-wing press in France. African leaders are not 
foolish enough to look even a small gift-horse in the 
mouth. But the concession and the speech served two 
significant purposes. First, they showed that the 
French government was sensitive to the demands of 
the misnamed and misnumbered “group of 77” less 
developed nations at the UNCTAD meeting at San- 
tiago in 1972. Indeed, in his speech in the Voltaic 
House of Assembly, Pompidou actually stated that the 
7Ps resolution on special aid at Santiago had been the 
inspiration of this move. 

The promise of more loans and the cancellation of 
debts are attractive carrots for the flagging faithful, 
but the second aspect of the concession demands more 
attention. It is a neat piece of diplomacy that leaves 
the British Prime Minister, Edward Heath, looking 
even more parsimonious than before. Britain is faced 
with a strong and constant demand from a number of 
Commonwealth African states for the active recon- 
sideration of their debt burdens to the United King- 
dom. Prominent among these states is Ghana. In 
domestic British terms, the widespread unpopularity 
of the government’s decision to admit the Asians 
thrown out of Uganda and the tense economic situa- 
tion make the context in which the British government 
would cancel such debts (in the unlikely situation 
that the government wanted to do so) fraught with 
political dangers. Upper Volta is Ghana’s northern 
neighbor and there is no doubt that President Pompi- 
dou wished his generosity to be seen beyond the im- 
mediate confines of the Francophone world. 

Just how successful this gambit will prove to be is 
hard to estimate. While African heads of state wel- 
come reprieves, as all men do, the relief for each indi- 
vidual state (remembering that the total amount must 
be divided by a number of territories) is small. Within 
Francophone Africa, there are other and more press- 
ing worries which agitate leaders. The demonstration 
effect of the French action outside Francophone Africa 
is also questionable. French control over ex-depen- 
dencies is part of Anglophone African legend. In 
some senses the legend is truth, but it is often manipu- 
lated by politicians to show how much worse things 

_ are next door. It is unlikely that Commonwealth 
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African leaders will interpret Pompidou’s move as 
unambiguously generous, Moreover, it seems hard to 
conceive of how much more Heath can be discredited 
in Commonwealth Africa. His political indifference 
to Black Africa is both well-known and exaggerated 
in the press of many African states. Far more impor- 
tant than this bit of upstaging is the apparent restora- 
tion of good relations between Nigeria and Britain, 
heralded by the visit to London of the Nigerian foreign 
minister in late 1972, itself a consequence of the suc- 
cessful visit of Lord Carrington, the British secretary 
of defense, to Nigeria in August, 1972. 

But, as already suggested, President Pompidou’s 
announcement amounted to little more than an in- 
gratiating opening ploy. It did little to restore the 
firmness of the “special relationship.” Far more sig- 
nificant were the French President’s various pro- 
nouncements on that relationship. As was to be ex- 
pected, they were shrouded in ambiguity. 

In Upper Volta, Pompidou affirmed that African 
states were independent in a very real sense. They 
were not only independent, but independence was 
guaranteed by France’s cooperation, a cooperation 
that was always there should they choose to avail 
themselves of it. African states, Pompidou said, were 
free to choose their own courses, but his government 
had no intention of imposing aid or cooperation where 
it was not wanted. With the memory of what voting 
“no” meant for Guinea, the option appeared to be no 
option at all. 

This simple formulation is no real modification of 
the hard-line Gaullist policy of the 1960’s, But its 
interpretation was made more difficult by later com- 
ment on Pompidou’s speech by France’s secretary for 
cooperation. His footnote to the President’s overall 
position was that a three-tier system was envisioned. 
First, those states who wished to remain as they were 
vis-a-vis France could do so. A second tier would 
comprise those who had no wish to terminate their 
relationship with France-but wished to modify the 
terms of the relationship. The final tier, a sort of 
residual layer, would be made up of those states 
who wished to break loose altogether. To what extent 
this banal formulation represented any new drift in 
French-African relations is hard to conceive. It 
looked remarkably like a mirror of the situation on the 
ground. It recognized the groundswell against the 
status quo, but in careful language it wielded the stick 
as well as the carrot. 

Just as Pompidou and his entourage were defensive 
about the general trajectory of the “special relation- 
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“No East African state... has yet had to face the challenge of a con- 
stitutional transfer of power to second generation or opposition political 
leaders,” notes this specialist, who evaluates the stability of the nations of 


the region. 


Political Stability in East Africa: 
An Evaluation 


By Jay E. Hakes 
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LTHOUGH EVENTS in West Africa have often 
overshadowed those in East Africa, the latter 
area has commanded an increasing share of 

attention in recent years. Julius Nyerere, President of 
Tanzania, has clearly replaced the late Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana as the leading political philosopher of 
Anglophone Africa. Kenya serves as the headquarters 
of much of the continent’s economic activity. In 
Uganda, a 1971 coup brought the armed forces to 
power. And the East African Community (EAC) 
has been as successful as any other attempt at economic 
integration in Africa. 

The events of the next few years will have a decisive 
impact on political institutions in East Africa. Mili- 
tary coups d’etat have struck about half of the former 
colonies of West Africa; in East Africa, where inde- 
pendence came several years later, civilian rule has so 
far survived somewhat more intact. Army mutinies 
had to be put down in 1964 in Tanzania, Uganda and 
Kenya, and in 1971 the military seized power in 
Uganda. Still, Tanzania, Kenya and Zambia have 
achieved eight to ten years of independent, civilian 
rule. No East African state, however, has yet had to 
face the challenge of a constitutional transfer of power 
to second generation or opposition political leaders— 
a challenge few states in Africa have met successfully. 


UGANDA'S COUP 


On January 25, 1971, while Uganda’s President A. 
Milton Obote was attending a Commonwealth confer- 
ence in Singapore, the Ugandan army, headed by Ma- 
jor General Idi Amin Dada, overthrew what came to 
be known as the “First Republic.” By the end of Feb- 
ruary, Amin had had all legislative authority vested in 
himself and had assumed the title of President. Not 
surprisingly, the coup and its aftereffects caused con- 
siderable anxiety among Uganda’s neighbors. 


In the first place, coups are often contagious. In 
the West African coups of the 1960’s and during the 
1964 mutinies in East Africa, military unrest in one 
state seemed to set off a chain reaction in neighboring 
countries. At present, events in Uganda have not led 
to similar action elsewhere. 

Secondly, when deposed President Obote returned 
from Singapore, he was granted asylum by Tanzania’s 
President Julius Nyerere, who refused to recognize the 
Amin regime. The resulting dispute between Amin 
and Nyerere brought about a breakdown in the opera- 
tion of the East African Community, to which 
Uganda, Tanzania and Kenya belong. At one point, 
flights by East African Airways between Uganda and 
Tanzania were suspended. More important, for a 
time the border between Uganda and Tanzania was 
closed, and a virtual state of war existed after Ugan- 
dan exiles invaded Uganda from Tanzanian territory. 

The EAC survived the crisis, as both Uganda 
and Tanzania eventually proved willing to make the 
compromise necessary for the maintenance of its day- 
to-day functioning. Moreover, in October, 1972, ne- 
gotiations in Mogadishu, Somalia, attended by Tan- 
zania’s Foreign Minister John Malecela, Ugandan 
Foreign Minister Wanume Kibedi, Somali President 
Mohamid Sayid, and Organization of African Unity 
Secretary General Nzo Ekangaki produced further im- 
provement in relations. A joint communiqué on Oc- 
tober 6, 1972, provided for a withdrawal of troops 
from border areas, inspection by impartial observers, 
cessation of hostile propaganda, and an agreement “to 
refrain from harboring or allowing subversive forces 
to operate from the territory of one State against the 
other.” The concessions contained in the settlement 
were prompted, in part, by the criticism directed at 
both sides that their dispute was damaging the cause 
of African unity. 
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A third cause of nervousness in East Africa has been 
the erratic behavior of Amin. Both in domestic and 
foreign relations, Uganda’s policies have undergone 
sudden and dramatic shifts. As a result, discussions 
about Amin often focus on whether the former 
champion boxer should be regarded as a madman or 
a misunderstood genius. 

Immediately after the coup, Amin earned a reputa- 
tion as a conservative because of his reversal of Obote’s 
economic programs, which had provided for 60 per 
cent government ownership of 80 large companies op- 
erating in Uganda. The new President set a more 
modest 49 per cent as the appropriate target for gov- 
ernment ownership. Nonetheless, in December, 1972, 
he ordered a complete takeover of a number of for- 
eign firms, particularly those owned by the British, 
thus reversing his policies within a period of less than 
two years, 

Most severely affected by Amin’s actions have been 
Uganda’s Asian residents. On August 9, 1972, Amin 
set a 90-day limit by which time all Asians without 
Ugandan citizenship had to leave the country. The 
intervention of the United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Red Cross alleviated some of the suffering 
caused by the massive relocation of people, but Amin 
would not relent on his deadline. By November 8, 
45,000 Asians had left the country, 27,000 of them 
with British passports airlifted to the United Kingdom. 
Asians with Ugandan citizenship were not ordered to 
leave, but their position in the country remains pre- 
carious. 

Amin’s attacks on Asians were interpreted by some 
observers as an attempt to divert attention from his 
domestic political problems. Sporadic outbreaks of 
fighting in the army have demonstrated that ethnic 
rivalries there have not been ended, and after an in- 
itial honeymoon period Amin’s standing with many 
Ugandan Africans has dropped. In the past year, 
several of Uganda’s most prominent citizens, includ- 
ing her Chief Justice, B. K. M. Kiwanuka, have 
mysteriously disappeared from public view and are 
presumed to be dead. The departure of Asian busi- 
nessmen will open up new opportunities for some of 
the African elite, who might as a result become less 
likely to oppose Amin. On the other hand, the Asian 
exodus will depress the overall economic Situation, at 
least in the short run, and will produce unemployment 
in some sectors. 

Amin’s behavior has been as unpredictable in for- 
eign as in domestic affairs. Most notably, formerly 
cordial relations with Britain and Israel have been 
sharply reversed. The United Kingdom recognized 
the Amin regime within two weeks of the coup, be- 


1 Nelson Kasfir, “Cultural Sub-Nationalism in Uganda,” 
in Victor A. Olorunsola, ed., The Politics of Cultural Sub- 
Nationalism in Africa (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1972), p. 97. 


coming the first country to do so. The British, how- 
ever, have resisted pressures from East African mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth to accept Asian residents 
with British passports. Britain’s displeasure with 
Amin’s policies toward Asians and the resulting pres- 
sure on Britain to accept the Asians sparked a deteri- 
oration in relations. In October, 1972, Amin expelled 
the British High Commissioner, Richard Slater, from 
the country, and accused the British of planning to in- 
vade Uganda. Subsequently, Britain cancelled a $24- 
million loan agreement with Uganda, and Amin an- 
nounced his nationalization program aimed at British 
firms. 

In 1971, Obote had accused Israel of mastermind- 
ing Amin’s coup against him; but by March, 1972, 
Amin had denounced the Israelis and closed their 
embassy. At the same time, Uganda began turning 
to the Arab states, particularly to Libya, for aid. 

After two hectic years in power, Amin seems to be 
trying to establish himself as a militant nationalist. 
Because of his inconsistent behavior and the lack of 
clearly articulated goals, however, he has not yet been 
embraced by those with strong nationalist credentials 
in sub-Saharan Africa. 


ROOTS OF INSTABILITY 


The weaknesses of Ugandan political institutions be- 
fore the 1971 coup provide a model against which 
neighboring political systems and their prospects for 
stability can be assessed. 

One problem that Uganda has never been able to 
overcome is the severe sectionalism that pervades her 
politics. British colonial rule in Uganda gave favored 
positions to several of the traditional kingdoms and 
encouraged strong ethnic identification. Much of 
post-independence politicking revolved around issues 
relating to attempts to preserve or diminish the en- 
trenched privileges of certain groups, particularly the 
Baganda. The conflict reached a dramatic climax in 
1966, when Prime Minister Obote had five Cabinet 
ministers arrested, suspended the constitution, and dis- 
missed Sir Edward Mutesa, the Kabaka of Buganda, 
as President of Uganda. When the Baganda resisted 
Obote’s new constitution, the central government cap- 
tured the Kabaka’s palace after a brief but bloody 
battle. 

Public appeals to traditional ethnic loyalties became 
less common after 1966, but the problems of sectional- 
ism, while less apparent, remained. As Nelson Kasfir 
has said: 


The revival of traditional culture [in Uganda] becomes 
important only so long as it can serve as a weapon to help 
achieve modern political goals—relatively higher status, 
more administrative jobs, and more development projects. 


In the competition between sections for political bene- 
fits, Obote was charged by his opponents with favoring 
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his own area in Lango over other areas of the country. 
This viewpoint, which was widespread, seriously under- 
mined the legitimacy of the Obote government. 

A second weakness leading to the overthrow of the 
First Republic was the ineffectiveness of several na- 
tional political structures. The ruling party, the 
Uganda People’s Congress, served more as an arena 
for factional disputes than as a vehicle for generating 
popular control of and support for the government. 
The existence of representative institutions such as na- 
tional assemblies can often enhance the legitimacy of 
governments, but the Ugandan Parliament failed to 
operate as a representative institution. At the time of 
the coup, for instance, more than one-fifth of the seats 
in Parliament were vacant, because members had been 
detained by the government or had died, and because 
no by-elections had been held after 1966. 

Furthermore, no general elections were held after 
independence in October, 1963. In 1970, Obote had 
announced a new electoral system intended to “foster 
the unity of the country and enhance the confidence 
of the people in the Members of the National Assem- 
bly as true representatives of the interests of all parts 
of Uganda and the aspirations of Uganda as a 
whole.”? Since the plan had not been implemented 
at the time of the coup, however, Obote’s mandate 
from the people was dated at best, and this situation 
increased his vulnerability to a coup. 

Armies, of course, intervene in the political process 
for their own peculiar reasons, usually related to the 
protection of their institutional interests. In Uganda, 
for instance, the coup was triggered by factional com- 
petition within the army and by the desire of the mili- 
tary to defend and extend its share of influence and 
resources. The military is generally reluctant to in- 
tervene, however, unless a state of “political decay” 
exists. As in Uganda, this generally means that 
legitimating institutions such as elections and Parlia- 
ments are inoperative or ineffective, that favoritism 
of one section of the country over others exists or is 
at least widely believed to exist, and that the public 
has become cynical about the governmental process.* 


INNOVATION IN TANZANIA 


Tanzania offers a sharp contrast to pre-coup condi- 
tions in Uganda and, most probably, offers the best 
prospects for political stability in East Africa. Sec- 
tionalism has had a relatively minor impact on Tan- 
zanian politics. None of the tribal-linguistic groups 


2 A. Milton Obote, Proposals for New Methods of Election 
of Representatives of the People to Parliament (Kampala: 
U.P.C. National Headquarters, 1970), p. 1. 

3 For a study of the importance of legitimating institutions 
for stability in six African states, including those in East 
Africa, see Jay E. Hakes, “The Weakness of Parliamentary 
Institutions as a Prelude to Military Coups in Africa: A 
Study in Regime Instability,” a paper presented at the 
Forty-Third Annual Meeting, Southern Political Science 
Association, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, November 11-13, 1971. 


is very large; hence, none can assume a dominant 
position. In addition, Swahili, which is more widely 
used in Tanzania than in other countries, tends to 
offset problems caused by the multiplicity of tribal 
languages. 

The political reforms that President Nyerere initi- 
ated with the Arusha Declaration in 1967 have also 
made significant contributions to Tanzania’s prospects 
for stability. The army mutiny in 1964 exposed a 
weakness that Tanzania shared with most new na- 
tions, i.e., political power was so concentrated in the 
capital that a military unit seizing the principal air- 
port, the government’s radio station, and the capital 
city could immobilize the entire government. A 
major thrust of post-Arusha Tanzania has been decen- 
tralization. The policy has several purposes, but one 
of them is clearly to increase the security of the gov- 
ernment against a military takeover. 

The key move in decentralizing the country’s only 
party, the Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU), has been the attempt to establish party 
cells for every ten houses. The ten-house cells, which 
were begun in Dar es Salaam at the end of 1964, are 
supposed to give the ruling party closer contact with 
the people throughout the country. 

A plan to decentralize the organization of govern- 
ment was announced in January, 1972, and imple- 
mentation began in July. Expenditures and planning 
previously done at the national level were to be ad- 
ministered by Tanzania’s 18 regions. As a result, 
changes in spending priorities within regions are now 
permitted without direct authorization from Dar es 
Salaam. The new autonomy given to regional and 
local governments represents an upgrading of positions 
like that of regional and area commissioner. In addi- 
tion, to emphasize the new status of regional govern- 
ment, Nyerere established a new post of director of 
development for each region, and juggled his Cabinet 
in order to send five ministers into posts as regional 
commissioners. 

In theory, decentralization within the party and 
the government means that TANU’s organization is 
so entrenched throughout the country that it could 
withstand a military seizure of Dar es Salaam. 
Whether or not this is actually the case, remarkable 
progress in strengthening the organs of the civilian 
government has occurred since the army mutiny of 
1964. 

The smooth operation of the electoral process has 
also contributed to the strength of the TANU govern- 
ment. Since independence, two general elections 
have been held at regular five-year intervals. In both 
the 1965 and 1970 contests, opposition parties were 
not permitted. However, the voters were given a 
choice between two TANU candidates. They used 
their options to defeat many incumbent representa- 
tives, and both elections produced Parliaments with a 
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‘majority of new members. The effect of this process 
was, as Goran Hyden and Colin Leys have said, that 
“the voters in the elections of 1965 and 1970 obtained 
a new sense of trust, however general and vague, in 
the government.” 

The ability of Tanzanian leaders to institute inno- 
vative political reforms has not, of course, eliminated 
all threats to political stability. The periodic use by 
the government of its powers of detention demon- 
strates its nervousness about real or imagined threats 
to its security. 

In addition, party and governmental reforms 
adopted .on the mainland, formerly Tanganyika, have 
not been extended to the island of Zanzibar, which 
has been part of the United Republic of Tanzania 
since 1964. Zanzibar has her own political institu- 
tions, despite the fact that Zanzibari representatives 
sit in the Tanzanian National Assembly. On April 7, 
1972, Sheik Karume, who was First Vice President of 
Tanzania, chairman of the Zanzibar Revolutionary 
Council, and president of the Afro-Shirazi party, was 
assassinated. President Nyerere quickly appointed 
Aboud Jumbe, formerly Minister of State in the First 
Vice President’s office, to take over Karume’s duties. 

Nyerere’s philosophy of African socialism has 
stimulated vigorous social and economic reform in 
Tanzania. Despite the problems that Tanzania con- 
tinues to face, these reforms have given her a strong 
sense of direction. If over a long period of time the 
country’s political institutions can provide a stable 
setting in which social and economic reform can con- 
tinue, Tanzania may well become the leading model 
for African development. 


KENYA AND ZAMBIA 


Kenya and Zambia are similar in several regards. 
First, sectionalism in both countries, while less severe 
than in Uganda, is clearly more of a problem than it 
is in Tanzania. Second, Kenya with her advanced 
agriculture and tourist industries and Zambia with 
her copper mining are richer than Uganda or Tan- 
zania. Third, each has had one relatively open na- 
tional election since independence. Finally, both have 
postponed important decisions affecting party politics 
that will have to be faced in the near future. 

Kenya manifests many signs of stability. Her Par- 
liament is the most active in Africa, and the openness 
of debate there indicates a measure of self-confidence 
on the part of the government. President Jomo 
Kenyatta is a strong symbol of unity and commands 
a capable and powerful bureaucracy. The stability 


‘Goran Hyden and Colin Leys, “Elections and Politics 
in Single-Party Systems: the Case of Kenya and Tanzania,” 
British Journal of Political Science, 2 (October, 1972), 413. 

` 5 The constitution of Kenya has not been amended to out- 

law opposition parties. They must, however, be registered 
by the government, which in several cases has refused to do 
so. 


of Kenya, however, has been threatened on several 
recent occasions. The Secretary General of the rul- 
ing Kenya African National Union (KANU), Tom 
Mboya, was assassinated in July, 1969, and all op- 
position members of Parliament were detained in 
October of that year. In 1971, the government un- 
covered a plot to overthrow it. The chief of the 
Defense Staff, Major General J. M. L. Ndolo, was 
dismissed and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Kitili Mwendwa, resigned, after being implicated in 
the plot. Still, on the surface, Kenya has remained 
rather calm in recent years. Former Vice President 
and opposition leader Oginga Odinga has been re- 
leased from detention and has rejoined KANU, which 
is now Kenya’s only party.® 

The most serious problems in the Kenyan political 
system are the intense factionalism involved in the 
jockeying for position beneath Kenyatta and serious 
doubts about whether the “rules of the game,” partic- 
ularly those governing KANU, are sufficiently estab- 
lished to withstand the struggle to succeed the aged 
President. Over the years, politicians like Odinga, 
Mboya, and current Vice President Daniel arap Moi 
have established strong positions as potential succes- 
sors to Kenyatta. However, coalitions have always 
been formed to block any apparent front-runner. 
This situation has produced factional disputes within 
the party at both the national and local levels. Con- 
sequently, the party has been plagued by frequent 
jurisdictional disputes, and the holding of branch 
elections has often been marred by turmoil and, at 
times, even violence. 

Attempts to hold party elections in 1972 exposed 
these weaknesses, which have deep roots in the colonial 
period. Party elections at the district level were 
scheduled for March, to be followed by a national 
conference in July. The elections were called to re- 
juvenate the party’s long dormant machinery and to 
fill top party posts, such as Mboya’s old position as 
Secretary General, which had been occupied only on 
an interim basis since his death. A national confer- 
ence had not been held since 1966, so the scheduled 
contests provided a rare opportunity to alter the bal- 
ance of power in KANU and in any eventual succes- 
sion struggle. The competition became so intense, 
however, that the elections were postponed twice, the 
second time indefinitely. Robert Matano, the Acting 
Secretary General of KANU, complained in July that 

(Continued on page 132) 
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“Fighting is dying down in some parts of the Sahel—a physiographic 
and cultural frontier between Arab and black Africa that runs across the 


continent from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. 


vailing condition in many places.” 


But instability is still the pre- 


The Sahel—A frica’s “Great Divide” 


By KEITH IRVINE 
Author of Rise of the Colored Races 


WO GIANT EAST-WEST demarcation lines cross 
the African continent, stretching all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean or its 
tributary seas. The shorter—and more publicized— 
of the two lines symbolizes the polarization of Africa’s 
black-versus-white racial problems. Situated south 
of the Equator, it marks the winding frontier between 
the bloc of black African states to the north, and that 
bloc of states and territories to the south in which, 
explicitly or implicitly, white power remains para- 
mount. Yet it is the second and longer demarcation 
line—the Sahel,! marking the boundary between Arab 
and black Africa—which has greater historic and geo- 
graphic significance. About 3,000 miles in length, it 
runs approximately from St. Louis in Senegal to Mas- 
sawa in Ethiopia, via Timbuktu in Mali and Khar- 
toum in the Sudan—that is to say, in the vicinity of 
the sixteenth parallel north. Within recent years, the 
political significance of the line has also increased. 
Fighting has taken place in Chad, in the Sudan and 
in the Eritrean region of Ethiopia, as different ways 
of life have come into conflict, or as local passions 
have been heated with outside encouragement. 
Perhaps one reason why the existence of this polit- 
ically sensitive zone has not been more widely recog- 
nized is because it has hitherto had no generally ac- 
cepted name, and many of the names which suggest 
themselves—the sixteenth parallel, the Muslim Line, 
or the Timbuktu Traverse—are not sufficiently accu- 
rate. Even the best descriptive word—the Sahel, an 
Arabic word meaning “shore,” referring to the transi- 
tional belt which borders the Sahara, as if the Sahara 
itself were a “sea”—is not completely accurate, be- 


tive., the Sahel zone south of the Sahara. There is also 
a Sahel zone on the northern “shore” of the Sahara, between 
the desert and the Maghreb. 

2 A 700-mile-long fault zone in California, separating the 
North American plate from the Pacific plate. 

3 The trans-Sahara caravan routes, while evidently of his- 
toric importance, can hardly be said to be aided by natural 
conditions. 


cause the political fracture line sometimes tends to 
run further south, entering the Sudanic belt, especially 
as it proceeds eastward. 

Although the “Great Divide,” which in some ways 
separates the whole of northern Africa from the rest 
of the continent, represents no geological frontier, it 
might nevertheless be compared to a kind of political 
and cultural “San Andreas fault”*—a fracture zone 
where, instead of geological plates, two separate ways 
of life, under the impulsion of deep if sometimes ob- 
scure forces, are liable to come sporadically into colli- 
sion, producing political earthquakes. Yet the de- 
marcation line itself remains essentially static, since 
the differences that it represents are based for the most 
part on natural conditions prevailing in each region. 

The Sahel is a transitional zone in which the wilder- 
ness to the north blends into the acacia-studded grass- 
lands of the Sudanese savanna belt to the south. It is 
approximately coincident with a line to the north of 
which the rainfall drops rapidly below an average of 
ten inches a year and becomes erratic in occurrence. 
The transitional zone also approximates to the African 
sector of the great biogeographic frontier which rings 
the world, separating the plant and animal life of the 
northern regions (the Holarctic realm) from that of 
the southern regions (the Paleotropical realm). 

It was a percipient nineteenth-century British im- 
perialist, Sir George Goldie, founder of the Royal 
Niger Company, who—in opposing plans for a Cape 
to Cairo trade axis—noted that in Africa the natural 
lines of intercourse between different groups of peoples 
ran crosswise, east to west, rather than lengthwise.* 
“Africa taken crosswise,” he said, “is homogeneous, 
whereas lengthwise it is heterogeneous.” Nowhere in 
Africa, perhaps, is the observation so pertinent as in 
the vital belt to the south of the Sahara where, roughly 
between the fifteenth and seventeenth parallels, there 
is a division between the nomadic pastoral way of life 
of the desert and the sedentary or semi-sedentary way 
of life of those to the south, who cultivate the land 
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and raise livestock. The nomadic characteristic of 
mobility is, indeed, one of the factors that help to make 
the Sahel so politically and militarily volatile. 

Like a tide flowing over the desert from Middle 
Eastern and North African lands, Islam not only 
reaches the Sahel “shore,” but also spills over into 
parts of some West African coastal states, like Senegal, 
Guinea and Nigeria. The Sahel, therefore, is not 
contiguous to the Muslim Line, which may be taken 
as the line to the north of which 75 per cent or more 
of the population is Muslim; the course of this line, 
indeed, runs generally in the vicinity of latitude 14° 
north, veering sharply to the south in places to include 
large enclaves of peoples. Thus, although religion, 
on a continental scale, differentiates northern Africa 
from black Africa, in local terms the differentiation is 
often not of immediate significance, except in the 
Sudan and the Eritrean region of Ethiopia. In West 
Africa, in particular, religious differences tend to shade 
into one another. As far back as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the great Muslim traveler, Ibn Battutah, visiting 
West Africa south of the Sahara, commented on the 
striking contrast between the strictness of Islamic ob- 
servance in the Maghreb and elsewhere, and the less 
orthodox atmosphere prevailing in Muslim regions on 
the banks of the Niger—where, for example, women 
did not even wear veils. 

The political volatility of the Sahel region is par- 
tially due to its landlocked situation. The greater part 
of it is hundreds of miles distant from the sea. From 
the railhead in the east at Nyare in the Sudan (con- 

“necting with Port Sudan on the Red Sea) to the rail- 
head in the west at Bamako, Mali (connecting with 
Dakar, Senegal), more than 2,000 miles of territory 
are virtually untouched by modern land communica- 
tion networks. Indeed, during the latter part of the 
colonial period, when most of this territory was under 
French administration, the French saw the Sahel 
strip, as well as the entire Sahara region to the north, 
as a zone of strategic vulnerability. In view of the 
vast distances involved it was impossible to occupy it 
effectively, or to subject its nomadic populations to 
strict administrative control. The region was there- 
fore regarded as threatened, in time of war, by possible 
Soviet or Pan-Islamic penetration, aiming at the cap- 
ture of Dakar, itself a potential springboard for South 
American adventures.® 

French strategies to counter such a thrust were 
based first on the ability to deliver reinforcements at 
the most appropriate points on the West African coast 
(thanks to Western command of the Atlantic), and 
second on a flanking counterthrust, launched from 


4See Revue of Défense Nationale, Paris, October, 1960. 

5 Possibly this thinking was responsible for French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle’s action in denying Soviet planes re- 
fueling facilities in Dakar during the Cuban missile crisis of 


1968. 
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bases in Gabon and the Republic of the Congo (Braz- 
zaville). As the 1960’s progressed, however, both the 
Western powers and the Soviets tended to base their 
contingency planning in the northern and western 
African hinterlands on the construction and control 
of giant airstrips in remote areas, to which—in an 
emergency—large military or paramilitary units from 
other continents could be airlifted in a matter of 
hours. 


THE SAHEL AND MIDDLE EAST POWERS 


The Sahel also plays a major role in the policies 
towards Africa formulated both by Israel and by the 
Arabs states. Seeing herself ringed by hostile Arab 
countries, Israel has sought to establish friendly rela- 
tions with the “second ring” of states—those lying 
south of, or else athwart, the Sahel. This policy has 
experienced some vicissitudes since it was initiated in 
the 1950's. Particularly since the Six Day War of 
1967, some African countries which had previously 
regarded Israel as a state which had much in common 
with the Third World came instead to view her as a 
nascent colonial power, constituting an actual or po- 
tential ‘threat to the territory of some other Third 
World states. The fact that the alienation of land 
represents perhaps the deepest of African fears has un- 
questionably had much to do with weakening the rela- 
tionship between Israel and some of the African states 
south of the Sahara. Apart from this, insofar as states 
which impinge on the Sahel are concerned, Israel has 
clearly had an interest in encouraging or supporting 
those Sahelian elements which are not allied with 
Egypt or Libya. In Ethiopia, therefore, Israel has 
allied herself with the central government in Addis 
Ababa against the separatists in Eritrea, whereas in 
the Sudan, she has favored the southern dissidents at 
the expense of the central government in Khartoum. 

Most Arab states, for their part, have similarly 
sought to maintain friendly relations with the sub- 
Saharan African states. The late President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of Egypt held that his country’s place in 
the world lay within three spheres—represented by 
the Arab world, the African continent, and the Is- 
lamic world as a whole. (Later, he is said to have 
leaped across the Sahelian divide by supporting the 
pan-African policies of the late President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, in return for tacit African sup- 
port of his own pan-Arab, policies) . 

Despite this, however, Israel succeeded in establish- 
ing close relations with a number of black African 
states, for example, the Congo (Kinshasa), now the 
Republic of Zaire. By the 1970’s, however, Israel was 
also having to reckon with the growing economic in- 
fluence of Arab states like Libya, which had extended 
aid to the Sudan, Niger and Uganda, and states on 
the Arabian peninsula, like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Abu Dhabi, all of which had extended aid to the 
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Sudan. The effects of this increased Arab interest in 
black Africa may have been reflected in recent resolu- 
tions of the Organization of African Unity (OAU), 
which have been increasingly anti-Israeli in tone. 

In examining present conditions in the Sahel, a 
clear pattern emerges. The western section of the 
demarcation line btweeen Arab and black Africa is, 
at the present time, considerably more quiescent than 
the eastern—in large part, no doubt, because of the 
relative remoteness of the western sector from the 
strains and hatreds of the Middle East. Thus, from 
Senegal to Niger, the situation is relatively stable, 
whereas from Chad to Somalia, violence is sporadic, 
if not endemic. The situation may, perhaps, be better 
appreciated if brief consideration is given to each of 
the seven territories through which the demarcation 
line runs. 

In Senegal, while the northward extension of irri- 
gated farmland at Richard Toll on the Senegal River 
led to conflict between farmers and newly displaced 
herdsmen some years ago, the present situation would 
appear to be stable. In effect, in Senegal, there is po- 
litical polarization between urbanized Dakar, where 
social services are concentrated, and the underpriv- 
ileged remainder of the country, rather than between 
nomadic pastoralists and sedentary farmers. In Mali 
and Niger, too, regional stability has apparently been 
maintained. Chad, however, which shares a common 
border with Libya (whose militant revolutionary re- 
gime has played a major role in promoting Pan-Arab- 
ism), has been the scene of guerrilla warfare for some 
years. Arab guerrilla bands, operating in northern 
and central Chad, and directed by the Libyan-based 
outlawed opposition party, the Chad National Libera- 
tion Front (FROLINAT), have fought government 
forces, representing the black populations of the south- 
ern part of the country. For a time, French forces 
supported the Chad government of President Francois 
Tombalbaye, but after a time French forces were with- 
drawn, and a reconciliation between the Chad and 
Libyan governments took place, with President Ha- 
mani Diori of Niger acting as mediator. One of the 
conditions of the reconciliation was an increase in the 
representation of northerners in the central govern- 
ment at Fort Lamy. Despite the discontinuance of 
external support, however, a measure of fighting has 
continued, 

In the Sudan, further east, the situation has been 
even more grave. From 1955 until 1972, the Arab 
government in Khartoum was at war with black Afri- 
can secessionists in the country’s three southern prov- 
inces—Bahr El Ghazal, Upper Nile and Equatoria. 
In the final stages of the war, in which hundreds of 
thousands are said to have been killed, the black Afri- 
can southerners, organized in the Anyanya movement, 
received military assistance from Israel, via Uganda. 
In 1972, however, the conflict was ended under the 


terms of the Addis Ababa agreement. While a con- 

siderable proportion of that part of the southern 

population which had fled into exile has now returned 

home, a number of difficulties have arisen, including 

problems concerning urgently needed food shipments. ` 
As a result, the agreement has been somewhat pre- 

cariously maintained. 

Still further east, meanwhile, for the past ten years 
intermittent civil war has been continuing in Eritrea, 
the northern province of Ethiopia. Eritrea was fed- 
erated with Ethiopia in 1952, but in 1962 Ethiopia 
unilaterally ended the federation, according Eritrea 
provincial status instead of the autonomy it had previ- 
ously enjoyed. Since then, guerrilla warfare has been 
waged against the Ethiopian government by the Eri- 
trean Liberation Front (E.L.F.), with the support of 
some Arab countries, among them Syria, Libya and 
South Yemen. The E.L.F., however, which has re- 
ceived international publicity as a result of its attempts 
to hijack Ethiopian Airlines planes, has been subject 
to internal dissension between its Christian and its 
Muslim partisans. 


CONCLUSION 


The Sahel as a whole, therefore, today resembles a 
crack in Africa’s political structure—a crack with a 
wide fissure at its eastern end, which narrows to a 
mere threadline as it continues into the western 
part of the continent. Clearly, the negative influence 
exerted by the perennial Arab-Israeli crisis in the Mid- 
dle East has adversely affected developments in the 
eastern Sahel—to such an extent, indeed, that the 
Arab-versus-black-African conflict there may now be 
considered a virtual adjunct of the Middle East crisis 
itself. As all unsolved political crises constitute actual 
or potential threats to the economic and social well- 
being of the world community as a whole, this cannot 
be considered a healthy development in any respect— 
either for the Middle East itself, for the African con- 
tinent, or for the rest of the world. 

Apart from this, there remains the possibility that 
when the strong hand of Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia is eventually removed by time, disturbances 
may occur in the Horn of Africa which could have 
serious consequences. Ethiopia is almost ringed by 
Arab states—including Somalia to the east and south- 
east—and any grave crisis in this region could send a 
shock along the fracture zone that might well widen 
and extend the existing fissure. The troubled course 
of events in Uganda, meanwhile, which has been 
closely linked with that state’s changing relations first 
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“The disagreements and contradictions that exist in North African- 


Near Eastern relations are prodigious... . 


Thus... the long-term strat- 


egy intended to wring concessions from Israel is logical and coherent. 
However, its viability will depend ultimately on the willingness and ability 
of key Arab leaders to subordinate their differences.” 


The Western Sahara-Suez Triangle 


By Wiiuam H. Lewis 
Specialist on North African Affairs 
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N JANUARY 1, 1973, Muammar Qaddafi pre- 
sented a New Year’s address to the Libyan 
people which provided a melancholy assess- 

ment of Arab efforts to deal with the Palestine prob- 
lem. The speech, likened by some observers to a 
“State of the Arab World” presentation, observed that 
past strivings for unity had registered no appreciable 
progress, that momentum in the direction of an effec- 
tive war effort against Israel was lacking, and that 
those elements urging Egyptian “military blows” 
should curb their impatience. In a singular passage 
dealing with the question of war or peace, the Libyan 
leader appeared to align himself with Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat: 

We in Libya do not want a war that is waged on Arab 
soil. If there is to be war, then we must transfer it to 
enemy territory. If this is not realized, then the peace 


they [the Israelis] advocate is much better than losing 
battles and clashes on Arab territory. 


Under circumstances in which’ the Arab nations are 
not able to mount a joint effort and the battle cannot 
be joined in Israel, Qaddafi noted, each Arab country 
“would have the right” to settle its problems with 
Israel on a bilateral basis. _ 

In some Arab circles, President Qaddafi’s address 
was greeted as a dramatic shift in Libyan perspective 
and policy: According to this school of thought, the 
move was dictated by a combination of the military 
realities in the Arab world, the deep disappointment 
felt by Qaddafi with his efforts to foster Arab coopera- 
tion, and his desire further to solidify the foundations 
for collaboration with Egypt—the political bonds be- 
tween Libya and Egypt are-to be strengthened in a 
federal relationship later in 1973. For to engage in 
heated polemic with Sadat over future tactics to be 
adopted vis-a-vis Israel would most assuredly jeopar- 
dize prospects for federation with Cairo and would 
cast a dark shadow over all hope for Arab unity. 

Not only does the aforementioned evaluation lack 
subtlety, it is flawed by another important defect—an 
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emphasis on short-term tactical considerations which 
may be plausible but which ignore the broad design _ 
of Libyan strategy. For those who are prone to focus 
on the drifts and sudden lurches in Arab world politics, 
long-term strategy would appear to be exceedingly 
rare. However, it is the view of this observer that 
far from being eccentric and unstructured, the actions 
of Colonel Qaddafi are part of a well-conceived and 
clearly focused national strategy. 

The point of departure for the Libyan strategy is 
recognition of the existing impotence of Arab military 
power. The divisions among Arab leaders are too pro- 
found to produce the type of collaboration needed to 
insure effective military pressure. Moreover, Egypt’s 
experience in the 1969-1970 war of attrition under- 
scores the risk involved in`a face-to-face confrontation 
with Israel by individual Arab countries. Conse- 
quently, the Libyan approach will increasingly empha- | 
size a complex blend of political and economic actions 
intended to isolate Israel and to undermine her stand- 
ing in the international community. For the foresee- | 
able future, when military action against Israel is to be 
initiated, it should be conducted by fedayeen (Pales- 
tine liberation) organizations, both within Israel and 
elsewhere. 

An appreciation of the broad dimension of this 
strategy may be derived from Libyan initiatives in the 
African diplomatic realm. A concerted campaign in 
Africa has resulted in the closing of four Israeli em- 
bassies since April, 1972: Israeli representatives were 
expelled from Uganda in April, 1972, after Libyan 
offers of economic assistance to President Idi Amin. 
The Chad, which has enjoyed close relations with 
Israel for a number of years, followed a similar course 
on November 28, 1972, apparently at the urging of 
the government of Libya. This despite the abrasive- 
ness felt at Fort Lamy by the erstwhile support pro- 
vided by the Qaddafi regime to dissident and separat- 
ist groups based in the north—the Saharan reaches of 
the Chad. By year’s end, Congo-Brazzaville had 





' leum operations in November, 1971. 
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opted out of her relationship with Israel; Niger, which 
has declared her ties “inopportune,” precipitated the 
first such rupture of 1973. — 


The government of Israel, while condemning Arab 


‘efforts ‘to erode Israel’s diplomatic connections with 


African nations, has portrayed these denouements as 
serious but “not a disaster.” Nevertheless, if the res- 
olution of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
passed in June, 1972, is any guide for the future, Is- 
rael’s remaining presence in sub-Saharan Africa may 
undergo further tests. The majority of OAU mem- 


_bers adopted a strongly pro-Arab stand on the Pales- 


tine issue and followed this with substantial support for 
the Arab position in United Nations debates later in 
1972 that virtually censured Israel for her “adamant 
position” with respect to the retention of occupied 
Arab territories. 

Arab diplomatic successes have been extended to 
other areas as well. It is evident that a number of 
West European governments, because of their de- 
pendence on Middle East oil and trade interests, 
have modified their positions to accord substantial 
weight to Arab attitudes and policies. France, for 
example, has terminated her military assistance to 
Israel and now relies heavily on the Arab market, 
which purchases a broad range of relatively sophisti- 
cated weaponry. The degree to which Western inter- 
ests can be weakened is reflected in action taken by the 
Qaddafi- government in nationalizing British Petro- 
The officially 
announced justification for nationalization was the 
support rendered Iran by the British government in 
the midst of the Persian Gulf territorial dispute over 
several offshore islands. Significantly, in the more 
than 15 months that have elapsed, no compensation 
of any kind has been paid for nationalized British 
Petroleum assets. 


` POLITICAL FACTORS 


‘The viability of the Libyan strategy is likely to face 
its most severe test in the Arab political arena. To 
succeed, some degree of solidarity and mutual support 
must exist among the bulk of Arab leaders. 

Many observers share the view that there is little 
hope for the type of solidarity needed to sustain a 
long-range strategy. If anything, the Arab states are 
too much at odds with themselves to prosecute the 
battle with Israel. Rival crosscurrents, deep-seated 
personal animosities, and divergent political outlooks 
tend to undermine hopes for a unified effort. For 
example, most North African leaders lend support to 
fedayeen groups, and some even provide material as- 
sistance. But Libya’s leaders do not share a common 
perspective with Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia with 
respect to a stance to be struck on King Hussein’s 
break -with the Palestine Liberation Organization in 
1970-1971. Some, in ‘the name of Islamic solidarity, 


would promote revolutionary forces; others prefer a 


-more aloof position. 


Similarly, Arab activists have registered few suc- 
cesses in their attempts to secure a united front on 
other major issues. Libya and Tunisia do not share 
the same perspective on Persian Gulf questions; Saudi 
Arabia and Algeria remain worlds apart in attempt- 
ing to fashion an agreed approach to the place of 
traditional dogma and ‘sectarianism in the resolution 
of the Yemen conflict; each of the North African 
states appears to be courting competing Palestine 
liberation groups. 


CONFLICT WITH ISRAEL 


Despite blatant public disagreements, the struggle 
against Israel has developed a self-sustaining life and 
momentum of its own. What does the overall picture 
show at this stage? (1) While there is no evidence 
that the various liberation movements are willing to 
bury their differences and to subordinate individual 
objectives for political cohesion, occasional setbacks 
have been overshadowed by a number of dramatic ac- 
tions intended to keep Israeli teeth on edge. 

(2) Israeli retaliatory blows have strengthened 
Arab enmity and, not infrequently, have provoked 
international pressure for a peace settlement—with 
terms that do not support the security interests of 
Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir’s government. 
While operating within limits determined by internal 
weaknesses, the Arabs nevertheless are able to dictate 
the scope and pace of each stroke and counterstroke. 
Their actions have ranged from terror attacks at Mu- 
nich (to the acute discomfiture of the West German 
government) and on El Al aircraft, to fedayeen raids 
within Israel proper and in occupied territory. 

(3) This broad field of action can be matched by 
Israel, but only at considerable cost to her status 
within the international community. 

(4) The relative advantages and costs to both 
parties appear to balance out over the short-term. 
The question of staying power over a lengthy period— 
in terms of elan, internal confidence, diplomatic isola- 
tion and assurance of ultimate “victory”—does not 
lend itself to an unqualified response in favor of either 
antagonist. However, through the various devices 
and opportunities available to Arab activists, existing 
Israeli superiority in the conventional military field 
can be partially offset. 

A major intangible over the long-term continues to 
be the political durability of the various Arab political 
systems. Clearly, the strength of purpose of activist 
groups could be severely tested should existing systems 
decline or be overwhelmed by internal pressures and 
problems. The efforts of Moroccan military officers to 
topple King Hassan on August 16, 1972—the second 
such attempt in little more than one year—attest to 
the intangibles that could upset prevailing power 


arrangements. Similarly, the strains that confront 
Tunisia’s ruling Destourian-Socialist party in the post- 
Bourguiba period could dictate the weight of the 
political balance in North Africa. The termination of 
Alawite rule through a coup, together with a struggle 
for power in Tunisia, could bring to an end the rela- 
tive stability of an important region in the Arab world. 

The pace and direction of change in North Africa, 
thus, could bear heavily on the resolution of the Pales- 
tine issue. With the advantages of proximity to West 
Europe, economic growth potential, resources to be 
made available to the activists and influence in 
African councils, the area from Tangier and Nouak- 
chott in the west to Suez in the east forms a vital 


political, economic and strategic triangle for much of 
the Arab world. 


THE QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP 


Conventional wisdom holds that we live in an age 
of nation-building, one in which a billion or more 
people of the so-called less developed world are striv- 
ing with varying degrees of success to fashion modern, 
viable communities. As Lucien Pye has pointed out, 
“This is also a time of faith in the miraculous powers 
of politics.” Involved is the definition of new goals, 
the emergence of new leaders and organizations, and 
the discovery of lasting values that will place effective 
limits on competitive politics. In the end, hopefully, 
common interests and shared values will insure the 
integrity of evolving political systems. 

During the past quarter of a century, North Africa 
has emerged .from the colonial shadows to follow a 
` course intended to shore up the foundations of each 
nation. The process has been spasmodic in most in- 
stances, with each state claiming its own share of trau- 
matic experiences. Throughout, however, the area 
has benefitted from a post-independence generation of 
leaders who have exhibited exceptional political skills. 
These have included Morocco’s King Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Youssef; Algeria’s Houari Boumedienne; Tuni- 
sia’s redoubtable Habib Bourguiba; and Libya’s King 
Idris. 


RULERS EVALUATED 


These leaders differ widely in temperament: Bou- 
medienne remains an ascetic, whose values are basi- 
cally puritanical; Bourguiba, a lawyer by training, is 
mercurial, articulate, insightful; King Mohammed V 
and Idris I, by comparison, were contemplative, re- 
tiring, but forceful when necessary. However, they 
shared a common perspective on the basic political 
imperatives of their nation. All have been authori- 
tarian in approach, given the need to forge a unified 
country; they relied on personal loyalty to tie together 
seemingly incompatible groups within traditional and 
modern sectors of their nations. They focused power 
rather than diffused it: all avoided the type of dema- 
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gogic political sloganeering that, in our age, serves to 
mask internal tensions rather than ease them; each 
in his own way provided the time needed to ease the 
often painful transition from imperial domination to 
full national sovereignty. 

On the other hand, only President Bourguiba has 
implanted institutions that could help to insure the 
stable passage of power to succeeding generations of 
political leaders. The monarchies in Morocco and 
Libya have depended heavily on personal alliance sys- 
tems—with tribal power brokers, royalist intellectuals 
and middle class entrepreneurial groups. Under such 
systems, logical contenders for power are often sty- 
mied, frustrations tend to mount and, as a result of 
a sense of impotence, recourse to violence appears 
inevitable. 

The deposition of King Idris in September, 1969, 
by the Libyan armed forces and attempts to follow a 
similar course in Morocco, both in July, 1971, and in 
August, 1972, testify to the seeming inevitability of 
violence that hallmarks closed political systems. In 
the case of Morocco’s King Hassan, who ascended the 
throne in 1961 following the untimely death of his 
revered father (Mohammed V), royal prestige has 
been diminished over a decade by excesses that have 
weakened fidelity to the throne. These have included: 
(1) the termination of parliamentary life and the 
assumption of full powers by King Hassan in June, 
1965; (2) the institution of pervasive harassing tech- 
niques against opposition political parties, student 
organizations and labor unions; and (3) the inability 
to turn the Moroccan economy around and to initiate 
the measures needed to cope with the dual problems of 
unemployment and inflation. 

Despite these shortcomings, the monarchy provides 
the principal cement for political life in contemporary 
Morocco. Hassan is still able to bridge the gulf be- 
tween rural-traditional and urban-modern communi- 
ties, to provide a sense of direction to competing po- 
litical parties and other factions. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY STATES 


The Boumedienne regime celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of Algerian independence on July 5, 1972, 
with considerable fanfare. The regime had cause for 
pride. 

After the desolation of more than seven years of 
struggle against French rule, the challenge of recon- 
struction confronted a deeply divided nationalist 
leadership. JInternecine fights within the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) brought Algeria to the brink 
of civil war during the summer-fall of 1962. 

Ahmed Ben Bella finally emerged as the man of the 
hour. Imprisoned by the French from 1955 until 
1962, Ben Bella was an enigmatic figure whose creden- 
tials were ambiguous at best. Substituting an atmo- 
sphere of passion for one of reason, Ben Bella rapidly 
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moved to validate his revolutionary credentials. Visits 
to Cuba and the Soviet Union, attacks on United 
States policy, support for sub-Saharan liberation 
movements, all were used by the Ben Bellists to estab- 
lish the legitimacy of their claims to preeminence. 
What materialized, however, was a hothouse variety 
of sloganeering, ritualization and political pretention. 
Ben Bella never came to grips with the painful issues 
of nation-building. He did not tame the dissident 
elements in the Kabylie region; nor did he work 
meaningfully to develop a coherent national party or 
military establishment. 

Fortunately for Algeria, Houari Boumedienne, then 
Defense Minister in the Ben Bellist regime, detected 
the inanities of the President and determined to bring 
the circus to an end. On June 19, 1965, he toppled 
the regime, and assumed personal responsibility for 
the management of Algerian affairs. In the seven 
intervening years, Boumedienne has played a super- 
lative role in bringing a measure of order to Algerian 
affairs. 


—In a time of dogmatic cynicism, the regime has pro- 
vided proof of the value of pragmatism, y 

— The government has provided a breathing spell, a time 
of much needed peace and stability. 

— While dedicated to the principles of socialism, ideology 
has been subordinated to the needs of effective govern- 
ment management and domestic economic growth. 

— Differences among competing regions and factions have 
been quashed and a sense of purpose increasingly im- 
planted. 

— Institution-building has grown apace with self-confi- 
dence and a national sense of purpose. 

— The management of government affairs has been turned 
over to increasingly well-qualified technocrats, and 
ideological differences have been subordinated in the 
process. 

— Economic growth has become self-sustaining and pros- 
pects for the future are now promising (if not eu- 
phoric). 


LEADERSHIP IN LIBYA 


By comparison, the revolutionary leadership in 
Libya is still going through a time of testing. Unlike 
the Boumedienne regime, Libya’s leaders are still con- 
cerned primarily with Arab issues—Palestine, Arab 
unity and the “battle of destiny.” These issues are 
not used as a distraction for the Libyan population 
at large, however. The ruling Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council, rather, believes that they serve to 
awaken a spirit of “Libyanism” by engendering pride 
in Arab culture and tradition. 

The RCC also has moved with vigor to eliminate 
the Western military pressure in Libya. Since the 
1969 coup, United States and British military installa- 
tions have been closed, and erstwhile Libyan depen- 
dence on United States-British arms supplies has been 
offset by mounting dependence on France, the Soviet 
Union and Egypt. 


Within the economic sector, Libyan growth has 
accelerated beyond the pace of the 1960’s. The 
country’s estimated per capita gross national product 
of $1,800 places Libya among the more affluent na- 
tions outside Europe, North America and Japan. 
However, the country remains deficient in a number of 
key areas—most particularly, in trained technicians 
and other important human resource categories, in 
agricultural production and in industrial diversifica- 
tion. It also lacks a broadly based economic infra- 
structure. 

Moreover, the RCC has lost some of the cohesive- 
ness that assured it political power in 1969. A serious 
internal crisis apparently seized the RCC in mid-1972, 
reportedly the result of personality problems and the 
distribution of power. The crisis was resolved on July 
16 with the appointment of Major Abd al-Salam Jal- 
lud as Prime Minister and the retention of Colonel 
Muammar Qaddafi as Chairman of the 12-member 
RCC. However, more than three years after the 
RCC assumed power, there are few indications that 
the bulk of Libyans remain more than apathetic in 
the face of the RCC effort to foster a new dynamism 
in Libyan society. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Any overall assessment of future trends in North 
Africa must take account of the diverse forces operat- 
ing in the area. The stability provided in Algeria by 
the Boumedienne regime may not be emulated in 
neighboring Morocco, where two recent coup attempts 
almost toppled King Hassan. The outlook for Tu- 
nisia is clouded by questions over the post-Bourguiba 
succession. For his part, President Qaddafi is anxious 
to move Libya toward greater unity with Egypt. 
However, all attempts at political federation in the 
Arab world have so far failed. 

The disagreements and contradictions that exist in 
North African-Near Eastern relations are prodigious. 
Libya remains hostile to the Moroccan, Jordanian and 
Saudi Arabian monarchies; Tunisia remains troubled 
by Libyan activism and Libya’s plans for union with 
Egypt; Egyptian leadership in the post-Nasser period 
appears on the wane. 

Thus, we end as we began. The long-term strategy 
intended to wring concessions from Israel is logical 
and coherent. However, its viability will depend ulti- 
mately on the willingness and ability of key Arab 
leaders to subordinate their differences. 
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most interesting of the three Macmillan books on 
Africa reviewed here, for it shows the way a people 
live as no written description is able to do. The 
text complements the illustrations and the result is 
a vivid picture of a primitive culture. O.ES. 


BLACK AFRICA: A COMPARATIVE HAND- 
BOOK. By Donatp G. Morrison, Roszerr S. 


MircHeELL, Jonn N. Papen anp Hucu M. STE- 
veNSON. (New York: The Free Press, 1972. 483 
pages, $29.95.) 

The authors bring together comparable data on 
32 independent black African nations. The first 
part of this detailed study presents 172 tables of 
comparative profiles, from ecology to urban pro- 
files. The second section gives detailed country-by- 
country analyses. This section also has excellent 
maps of the 32 countries. The text explains the 
methods used to locate and collect information, the 
basis for selection, and the method of analysis used 
in making up the tables. This book is of particular 
value to the student of comparative politics. O.E.S. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN IN AFRICA. Enpirep BY 


Prosser GIFFORD AND WILLIAM Rocer Lours. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1972. 989 
pages, bibliography and index, $30.00.) 

According to Harry Rudin, “the partitioning of 
Africa by the major European powers and the his- 
tory of the European empires created on that con- 
tinent are the history of less than a century... . 
This brief history can be looked upon as a mere 
episode in the history of Africa as well as of Europe; 
its importance, on the other hand, for both areas 
remains a large one....” Britain and France 
sought to establish colonies in the last part of the 
nineteenth century at a time when colonialism was 
beginning to be outmoded as governmental policy 
in both countries. Consequently, private interests 
explored, administered and exploited the African 
colonies. The editors have drawn on papers pre- 
sented at a Concilium on International Studies, 
held at Yale University in 1968. The authors drew 
on archival materials from Europe and Africa for 
their assessments of British and French aims and 
African reactions. The bibliography is a valuable 
addition to the study of comparative colonial his- 
tory. O.E.S. 


THE HISTORY OF WEST AFRICA, VOLUME I. 
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Epitep sy J. F. ADE AJAYI AND MICHAEL CROWDER. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1972. 
568 pages and index, $20.00.) 

The editors of this detailed study provide a lucid 
synthesis of West African history. The reader will 
be particularly interested in the early history of 
West Africa and its peoples and the manner in 
which the countries of West Africa have evolved. 
Twenty-seven excellent maps and charts aid greatly 
in the understanding of the text. O.E.S. 
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CONGO. By RicHarp West. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1972. 304 pages, bib- 
liography, notes and index, $7.95.) 

Richard West writes of the remote area that was 
formerly French Equatorial Africa. Many of the 
most interesting European explorers and traders 
visited and lived in the area, and Albert Schweitzer 
founded his hospital there. Excellent photographs 
enhance the work; one could wish for more of them. 

O.ES. 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH AND REFERENCE 
WORKS ON SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA. Eprrep 
BY PETER DUIGNAN AND COMPILED BY HELEN F. 
Conover AND Peter Duicnan. (Stanford: Hoo- 
ver Institution Press, 1972. 1,102 pages and index, 
$8.95.) 

This is a massive and exhaustive aid for librarian 
and student in the field of African studies. The 
area covered is Africa south of the Sahara. The 
book lists reference centers, libraries, archives, pub- 
lishers and booksellers in its first section. The sec- 
ond part covers various forms of bibliographies. 
Part three provides a subject guide to the literature 
of geography, history, politics, anthropology, 
through almost all categories to science and health. 
This is no book for the casual reader, but should be 
invaluable to the serious scholar. O.E.S. 


UGANDA: A CASE STUDY IN AFRICAN PO- 
LITICAL DEVELOPMENT. By Peter M. Gu- 
Kuna. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1972. 190 pages, notes and 
bibliography, $7.95.) 

Peter Gukiina has written a historical and analyt- 
ical examination of Uganda’s development as a na- 
tion up to the period which ended with Milton 
Obote’s downfall. The author believes that Ugan- 
da’s major problem is the diversity of ethnic groups 
in the country, and he examines Uganda today with 
that idea as a major focus. It is unfortunate that 
the book was written before the advent of President 
Idi Amin. A chapter on very recent Ugandan his- 
tory would add greatly to the value of the work. 

O.ES. 


FROM VILLAGE TO STATE IN TANZANIA. 
By Ciype R. Incite. (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1972. 279 pages, bibliography and index, 
$12.50.) 

In this study based on field research in 1967- 
1968, Professor Ingle shows how the national polit- 
ical system of Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere 
promotes “modernization in the rural areas” of 
Tanzania. The author dates the success of this 
procram from the Arusha Declaration, proclaimed 
by Nyerere in February, 1967, which emphasized 


self-reliant development. “Independence cannot 
be real if a nation depends upon gifts and loans 
from another for its development,” declared Ny- 
erere. The qualified success of the programs started 
as a result of this national policy is also analyzed in 
detail by the author. O.E.S. 


AFRICAN LIBERATION MOVEMENTS: CON- 


TEMPORARY STRUGGLES AGAINST WHITE 
MINORITY RULE. By RicHarp Geson. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1972. 350 
pages, bibliography and index, $8.50.) 

The author gives us a comprehensive survey of 
the continuing struggle to free the African conti- 
nent from colonialism and white minority rule. 
Richard Gibson offers a political history of the 
development of liberation movements throughout 
Africa, relating each movement to the factors which 
had the most effect upon it. His rather gloomy 
conclusion is that “this survey of African liberation 
movements leads only back to the beginning of 
what promises to be a bitter, protracted struggle for 
national independence and liberty.” O.ES. 


LUMUMBA SPEAKS: THE SPEECHES AND 


WRITINGS OF PATRICE LUMUMBA 1958- 
1961. Epirep By Jean Van Lierde. Translated 
from the French by Herren R. Lane. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1972. 433 pages, 
$12.50.) 

The editor has chosen to show the rapid political 
evolution of the former Belgium Congo during the 
three years preceding the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba, the first Prime Minister of the indepen- 
dent Congo. Lumumba’s life story is not told; only 
his spoken words and a few pertinent documents 
are used to show his place in the rapid unfolding of 
events around him. An index would have been a 
valuable addition to this volume. O.E.S. 


KWAME NKRUMAH: THE ANATOMY OF AN 


AFRICAN DICTATORSHIP. By T. PETER 
Omari. (New York: The Africana Publishing 
Corporation, 1972. 229 pages, appendix, selected 
bibliography and index, $8.50.) 

Ghana was one of the first colonies in Africa to 
win independence. She produced one of the first 
popular heroes of African independence, Kwame 
Nkrumah, who seized absolute power and estab- 
lished an autocratic government. Omari traces the 
life of Nkrumah and sets him in the context of the 
political events of his time. He analyzes the rea- 
sons for Nkrumah’s downfall in February, 1966, 
and for the resulting civilian government of Kofi 
Busia. O.ES. 

(Continued on page 135) 
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The Agreement for a Cease-Fire in Vietnam 


On January 27, 1973, an agreement to end the fighting in Vietnam 


plus four protocols of detail were signed in Paris. 


of the agreement. 


There were two versions 


One, which did not mention the Provisional Revolu- 


tionary Government (Vietcong) in the body of the agreement, was signed 
by the United States, the Republic of Vietnam (South), the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (North) and the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment (Vietcong). The other, which mentioned the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government in its preamble but was otherwise identical, was 
signed only by the United States and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North). The texts of the four-party and the two-party agreements follow: 


The parties participating in the Paris conference on Viet- 
nam, 

With a view to ending the war and restoring peace in Viet- 
nam on the basis of respect for the Vietnamese people’s 
fundamental national rights and the South Vietnamese 
people’s right to self-determination, and to contributing to 
the consolidation of peace in Asia and the world, 

Have agreed on the following provisions and undertake to 
respect and to implement them: 


Chapter I 


The Vietnamese People’s 
Fundamental National Rights 


ARTICLE 1 


The United States and all other countries respect the in- 
dependence, sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity of 
Vietnam as recognized by the 1954 Geneva Agreements on 
Vietnam. 


Chapter II 
Cessation of Hostilities, Withdrawal of Troops 
ARTICLE 2 

A cease-fire shall be observed throughout South Vietnam 
as of 2400 hours G.M.T., on Jan. 27, 1973. 

At the same hour, the United States will stop all its 
military activities against the territory of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam by ground, air and naval forces, where- 
ever they may be based, and end the mining of the territorial 
waters, ports, harbors and waterways of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam. The United States will remove, perm- 
anently deactivate or destroy all the mines in the territorial 
waters, ports, harbors and waterways of North Vietnam as 
soon as this agreement goes into effect. 

The complete cessation of hostilities mentioned in this 
article shall be durable and without limit of time. 


ARTICLE 3 
The parties undertake to maintain the cease-fire and to 
insure a lasting and stable peace. 
- As soon as the cease-fire goes into effect: 
(a) The United States forces and those of the other for- 
eign countries allied with the United States and the Re- 
public of Vietnam shall remain in place pending the im- 
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plementation of the plan of troop withdrawal. The Four- 
Party Joint Military Commission described in Article 16 shall 
determine the modalities. 

(b) The armed forces of the two South Vietnamese parties 
shall remain in place, The Two-Party Joint Military Com- 
mission described in Article 17 shall determine the areas 
controlled by each party and the modalities of stationing. 

(c) The regular forces of all services and arms and the 
irregular forces of the parties in South Vietnam shall stop 
all offensive activities against each other and shall strictly 
abide by the following stipulations: 

All acts of force on the ground, in the air and on the sea 
shall be prohibited. 

All hostile acts, terrorism and reprisals by both sides will 
be banned. 

ARTICLE 4 


The United States will not continue its military involve-. 
ment or intervene in the internal affairs of South Vietnam. 


ARTICLE 5 


Within 60 days of the signing of this agreement, there 
will be a total withdrawal from South Vietnam of troops, 
military personnel, including technical military personnel 
and military personnel associated with the pacification pro- 
gram, armaments, munitions and war material of the United 
States and those of the other foreign countries mentioned 
in Article 3 (a). Advisers from the above-mentioned coun- 
tries to all para-military organizations and the police force 
will also be withdrawn within the same period of time. 


ARTICLE 6 


The dismantlement of all military bases in South Vietnam 
of the United States and of the other foreign countries men- 
tioned in Article 3 (a) shall be completed within 60 days 
of the signing of this agreement. 


ARTICLE 7 


From the enforcement of the cease-fire to the formation 
of the government provided for in Articles 9 (b) and 14 of 
this Agreement, the two South Vietnamese parties shall not 
accept the introduction of troops, military advisers and mili- 
tary personnel, including technical military personnel, arma- 
ments, munitions and war material into South Vietnam. 

The two South Vietnamese parties shall be permitted to 
make periodic replacement of armaments, munitions and 
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war material which have been destroyed, damaged, worn 
out or used up after the cease-fire, on the basis of piece-for- 
piece, of the same characteristics and properties, under the 
supervision of the Joint Military Commission of Control and 
Supervision. 


Chapter III 


The Return of Captured Military Personnel and 
Foreign Civilians, and Captured and Detained 
Vietnamese Civilian Personnel 


ARTICLE 8 


(a) The return of captured military personnel and foreign 
civilians of the parties shall be carried out simultaneously 
with and completed not later than the same day as the troop 
withdrawal mentioned in Article 5. The parties shall ex- 
change complete lists of the above-mentioned captured mili- 
tary personnel and foreign civilians on the day of the signing 
of this agreement. 

(b) The parties shall help each other to get information 
about those military personnel and foreign civilians of the 
parties missing in action, to determine the location and 
take care of the graves of the dead so as to facilitate the ex- 
humation and repatriation of the remains, and to take any 
such other measures that may be required to get information 
about those still considered missing in action. 

(c) The question of the return of Vietnamese civilian 
personnel captured and detained in South Vietnam will be 
resolved by the two South Vietnamese parties on the basis 
of the principles of Article 21 (b) of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam of July 20, 1954. The 
two South Vietnamese parties will do so in a spirit of na- 
tional reconciliation and concord, with a view to ending 
hatred and enmity, in order to ease suffering and to reunite 
families. The two South Vietnamese parties will do their 
utmost to resolve this question within 90 days after the 
cease-fire comes into effect. 


Chapter IV 


The Exercise of the South Vietnamese People’s 
Right to Self-Determination 


ARTICLE 9 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
undertake to respect the following principles for the exer- 
cise of the South Vietnamese people’s right to self-determina- 
tion: ; 

(a) The South Vietnamese people’s right to  self-de- 
termination is sacred, inalienable and shall be respected by 
all countries. : 

(b) The South Vietnamese people shall decide them- 
selves the political future of South Vietnam through genu- 
inely free and democratic general elections under interna- 
tional supervision. 

(c) Foreign countries shall not impose any political 
tendency or personality on the South Vietnamese people. 


ARTICLE 10 


The two South Vietnamese parties undertake to respect 
the cease-fire and maintain peace in South Vietnam, settle 
all matters of contention through negotiations and avoid all 
armed conflict, ` 


ARTICLE 11 
Immediately after the cease-fire, the two South Vietnamese 
parties will: 
[Achieve national reconciliation and concord, end hatred 
and enmity, prohibit all acts of reprisal and discrimination 


against individuals or organizations that have collaborated 
with one side or the other. 

{Insure the democratic liberties of the people: personal 
freedom, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of meeting, freedom of organization, freedom of political ac- 
tivities, freedom of belief, freedom of movement, freedom 
of residence, freedom of work, right to property ownership 
and right to free enterprise. 


ARTICLE 12 


(a) Immediately after the cease-fire, the two South Viet- 
namese parties shall hold consultations in a spirit of national 
reconciliation and concord, mutual respect and mutual non- 
elimination to set up a National Council of National Rec- 
onciliation and Concord of three equal segments. The 
council shall operate on the principle of unanimity. After 
the National Council of National Reconciliation and Con- 
cord has assumed its functions, the two South Vietnamese 
parties will consult about the formation of councils at lower 
levels, The two South Vietnamese parties shall sign an 
agreement on the internal matters of South Vietnam as soon 
as possible and do their utmost to accomplish this within 90 
days after the cease-fire comes into effect, in keeping with 
the South Vietnamese people’s aspirations for peace; inde- 
pendence and democracy. 

(b) The National Council of National Reconciliation and 
Concord shall have the task of promoting the two South 
Vietnamese parties’ implementation of this agreement, 
achievement of national reconciliation and concord and in- 
surance of democratic liberties. The National Council of 
National Reconciliation and Concord will organize the free 
and democratic general elections provided for in Article 
9 (b) and decide the procedures and modalities of these 
general elections. The institutions for which the general 
elections are to be held will be agreed upon through con- 
sultations between the two South Vietnamese parties, The 
National Council of National Reconciliation and Concord 
will also decide the procedures and modalities of such local 
elections as the two South Vietnamese parties agree upon. 


ARTICLE 13 


The question of Vietnamese armed forces in South Viet- 
nam shall be settled by the two South Vietnamese parties in 
a spirit of national reconciliation and concord, equality and 
mutual respect, without interference, in accordance with the 
postwar situation. Among the questions to be discussed by 
the two South Vietnamese parties are steps to reduce their 
military effectives and to demobilize the troops being re- 
duced. The two South Vietnamese parties will accomp- 
lish this as soon as possible. 


ARTICLE 14 


South Vietnam will pursue a foreign policy of peace and 
independence. It will be prepared to establish relations 
with all countries irrespective of their political and social 
systems on the basis of mutual respect for independence and 
sovereignty and accept economic and technical aid from any 
country with no political conditions attached. The ac- 
ceptance of military aid by South Vietnam in the future 
shall come under the authority of the government set up 
after the general elections in South Vietnam provided for 
in Article 9 (b). 


Chapter V 


The Reunification of Vietnam and the Relationship 
Between North and South Vietnam 


ARTICLE 15 


The reunification of Vietnam shall be carried out step by 
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step through peaceful means on the basis of discussions and 
agreements between North and South Vietnam, without 
coercion or annexation by either party, and without foreign 
interference. The time for reunification will be agreed upon 
by North and South Vietnam. 

Pending reunification: 

(a) The military demarcation line between the two zones 
at the 17th Parallel is only provisional and not a political or 
territorial boundary, as provided for in paragraph 6 of the 
Final Declaration of the 1954 Geneva Conference. 

(b) North and South Vietnam shall respect the demil- 
itarized zone on either side of the provisional military de- 
marcation line. 

(c) North and South Vietnam shall promptly start ne- 
gotiations with a view to re-establishing normal relations in 
various fields. Among the questions to be negotiated are the 
modalities of civilian movement across the provisional mili- 
tary demarcation line. 

(d) North and South Vietnam shall not join any military 
alliance or military bloc and shall not allow foreign powers 
to maintain military bases, troops, military advisers and mili- 
tary personnel on their respective territories, as stipulated 
in the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam. 


Chapter VI 


The Joint Military Commissions 
The International Commission of Control 
and Supervision 
The International Conference 


ARTICLE 16 


(a) The parties participating in the Paris conference on 
Vietnam shall immediately designate representatives to form 
a Four-Party Joint Military Commission with the task of in- 
suring joint action by the parties in implementing the fol- 
lowing provisions of this agreement: 

(The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the enforce- 
ment of the cease-fire throughout South Vietnam. 

[Article 3 (a), regarding the cease-fire by U.S. forces 
and those of the other foreign countries referred to in that 
article. 

fActicle 3 (c), regarding the cease-fire between all parties 
in South Vietnam. 

fArticle 5, regarding the withdrawal from South Vietnam 
of U.S. troops and those of the other foreign countries men- 
tioned in Article 3 (a). 

Article 6, regarding the dismantlement of military bases 
in South Vietnam of the United States and those of the 
other foreign countries mentioned in Article 3 (a). 

Article 8 (a), regarding the return of captured military 
personnel and foreign civilians of the parties. 

Article 8 (b), regarding the mutual assistance of the 
parties in getting information about those military personnel 
and foreign civilians of the parties missing in action. 

(b) The Four-Party Joint Military Commission shall op- 
erate in accordance with the principle of consultations and 
unanimity. Disagreements shall be referred to the Inter- 
national Commission of Control and Supervision. 

(c) The Four-Party Military Commission shall begin op- 
erating immediately after the signing of this agreement and 
end its activities in 60 days, after the completion of the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops and those of the other foreign 
countries mentioned in Article 3 (a) and the completion of 
the return of captured military personnel and foreign civilians 
of the parties. 

(d) The four parties shall agree immediately on the or- 
ganization, the working procedure, means of activity and 
expenditures of the Four-Party Joint Military Commission. 


ARTICLE 17 


(a) The two South Vietnamese parties shall immediately 
designate representatives to form a Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission with the task of insuring joint action by the 
two South Vietnamese parties in implementing the follow- 
ing provisions of this agreement: 

(The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the enforce- 
ment of the cease-fire throughout South Vietnam, when the 
Four-Party Joint Military Commission has ended its ac- 
tivities. 

Tårticle 3 (b), regarding the cease-fire between the two 
South Vietnamese parties. 

13(c), regarding the cease-fire between all parties in 
South Vietnam, when the Four-Party Joint Military Com- 
mission has ended its activities, 

{Article 7, regarding the prohibition of the introduction of 
troops into South Vietnam and all other provisions of this 
article. 

JArticle 8 (c), regarding the question of the return of 
Vietnamese civilian personnel captured and detained in 
South Vietnam; 

Article 13, regarding the reduction of the military effec- 
tives of the two South Vietnamese parties and the demobili- 
zation of the troops being reduced. 

(b) Disagreements shall be referred to the International 
Commission of Control and Supervision. 

(c) After the signing of this agreement, the Two-Party 
Joint Military Commission shall agree immediately on the 
measures and organization aimed at enforcing the cease-fire 
and preserving peace in South Vietnam. 


ARTICLE 18 


(a) After the signing of this Agreement, an International 
Commission of Control and Supervision shall be established 
immediately. 

(b) Until the international conference provided for in 
Article 19 makes definitive arrangements, the International 
Commission of Control and Supervision will report to the 
four parties on matters concerning the control and super- 
vision of the implementation of the following provisions of 
this agreement: 

{The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the enforce- 
ment of the cease-fire throughout South Vietnam. 

fArticle 3 (a), regarding the cease-fire by U.S. forces and 
those of the other foreign countries referred to in that article. 

(Article 3 (c), regarding the cease-fire between all the 
parties in South Vietnam. 

(Article 5, regarding the withdrawal from South Vietnam 
of U.S. troops and those of the other foreign countries men- 
tioned in Article 3 (a). 

[Article 6, regarding the dismantlement of military bases 
in South Vietnam of the United States and those of the 
other foreign countries mentioned in article 3 (a). 

Article 8 (a), regarding the return of captured military 
personnel and foreign civilians of the parties, 

The International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision shall form control teams for carrying out its tasks. 
The four parties shall agree immediately on the location 
and operation of these teams. The parties will facilitate 
their operation. 

(c) Until the international conference makes definitive 
arrangements, the International Commission of Control and 
Supervision will report to the two South Vietnamese parties 
on matters concerning the control and supervision of the 
implementation of the following provisions of this agreement: 

{The first paragraph of Article 2, regarding the enforce- 


(Continued on page 134) 
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SOUTH AFRICA: THE WHITE LAAGER 
(Continued from page 105) 


South Africa were going “from bad to worse” be- 
cause of South African economic pressure which ap- 
parently prevented several Japanese firms from locat- 
ing in Lesotho. 

For its part, the huge, France-sized state of Bot- 
swana continued its policy of live and let live with the 
republic. Sir Seretse Khama and his ruling Botswana 
Democratic party remained in firm control of the gov- 
ernment and continued to pursue their policy of op- 
posing apartheid but cooperating economically with 
South Africa. Despite her newly discovered mineral 
wealth, Botswana remains highly dependent upon 
South Africa for both her exports and her imports. 
Moreover, as the Minister of Finance and Develop- 
ment Planning, Quett K. J. Masire, has indicated, 
inflation or deflation in South Africa has an intensi- 
fied impact on the economy of his country. South 
Africa thus has considerable economic leverage over 
her neighbors and will not hesitate to use that leverage 
in order to insure docility. 

Swaziland, whose economy has generally been richer 
and better balanced than either Botswana or Lesotho, 
is vulnerable as well. The year 1972 saw the first 
general elections since independence. The ruling Im- 
bokodvo National Movement, which is led by Prince 
Makhosini Dlamini and supported by the Ngwen- 
yama, Sobhuza II, won 21 of the 24 seats at stake in 
the National Assembly, but the opposition party of 

(Continued on page 133) 








PORTUGAL’S CHANGING FORTUNES 
(Continued from page 110) 


sition from an African-oriented economy to Euro- 
pean economic integration. But without meaningful 
African participation in the political, economic and 
educational life of the territories, a precipitous pull- 
out would result in the solidification of European 
settler rule and the firm integration of Angola and 
Mozambique into white southern Africa. 

Seemingly, Pretoria also shores up Lisbon’s rule 
in Angola and particularly in Mozambique, which 
shares a border with South Africa. The giant Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa heads the 
international{ consortium, ZAMCO, which finances 
the construction of the Cahora Bassa dam. Again, 
there is a preponderance of South African capital in 
the Cunene River project. To protect its investments 
and the Angolan and Mozambican buffer states, 
Pretoria has reportedly sent clandestine police and 
military units to help Portugal fight the guerrilla 
forces. 

Both the Azores agreement and South African aid 


warrant further analysis, for paradoxically they fore- 
shadow a diminution of Lisbon’s authority rather 
than its indefinite underpinning. South African in- 
volvement in Angola and Mozambique will weaken 
Lisbon’s authority. There exists the remote possi- 
bility that white home-rule groups could seek ac- 
commodation with reasonably “moderate” national- 
ist movements like the GRAE which along with 
PAIGC and FRELIMO reportedly told Senegal’s 
President Leopold Senghor they are willing to ac- 
cept a ten-year phase-out of Portuguese rule and 
membership in a Luso-African Commonwealth. 
After a decade of war with African “savagery” and 
“terrorism,” the future bodes ill for a settler-national- 
ist compromise. Instead of a settlement with African 
nationalists, the provincial assemblies, dominated by 
privileged and enfranchised European minorities, 
should be expected to rely on greater South African 
aid and perhaps to adopt some form of a racial 
separation policy. 

While on the one hand the Azores agreement could 
furnish a means of respite to the hard-pressed Por- 
tuguese economy, it has stirred strong reaction in the 
United States. The Senate’s attempted halt is only 
one part of a growing opposition to American eco- 
nomic and political connections with the white regimes 
of southern Africa. The 1972 Democratic party 
platform contained planks that called for the with- 
drawal of the South African sugar quota, sanctions 
against Rhodesia, cessation of military aid to Portu- 
gal and cancellation of the Nixon administration’s 
promise of Export-Import Bank loans to Lisbon. 

Yet the significant challenge to American foreign 
policy toward Portugal is coming from black Ameri- 
cans who feel a close affinity to the suppressed people 
of southern Africa. One prominent act of black 
protest of the Azores agreement was the resignation 
of Congressman Charles C. Diggs from his post as 
a member of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly. Since his resig- 
nation, Diggs has maintained steady pressure on 
southern African issues. 

At present, black opposition to American foreign 
policy is of limited effect, but the Jewish American 
experience suggests an apt analogy. Before World 
War II, American Jews exerted little influence on 
Middle East policy; since then their impact on the 
formulation of American-Israeli relations has been 
considerable. The day is not far off when black 
Americans will exercise meaningful pressure on for- 
eign issues. Even now, the annual stockholders’ 
meetings of some corporations with investments in 
southern Africa are beset with vociferous critics. 
Gulf Oil’s profitable operation in Cabinda (Angola) 
has been singled out by the American Committee on 
Africa as an example of American corporate com- 
plicity in Portuguese colonialism. The newly formed 


Committee of Concerned Blacks and the African- 


Heritage Studies Association are dedicated to ex- 
panding black awareness of conditions in southern 
Africa and American financial involvement on the 
side of the European governments. 

Along with funding black American community 
groups, the Interreligious Foundation for Com- 
munity Organizations began in June, 1972, to make 
grants of $4,000 to southern African nationalist move- 
ments, At the very least, it can be expected that 
black Americans and their sympathizers will increase 
the amount and diversity of aid to nationalist forces 
in Africa in the short run. By linking their destiny 
with that of non-Europeans in Angola, Mozambique 
and Guinea-Bissau, they insure in the longer run a 
radical departure in American policy toward Por- 
tugal. For public officials to ignore the convic- 
tions of black Americans is to court disaster by escalat- 
ing America’s internal racial tensions. 


CONCLUSION 


Caught between advancing African nationalism 
and growing South African intervention, Portugal 
can no longer count on a permanent stay in Africa. 
As Lisbon’s authority ebbs and its attention is drawn 
to Europe, the colonies will become independent. 
Much less certain is the form independence will 
take. 

Guinea-Bissau possesses the most favorable condi- 
tions for African majority rule, but the territories in 
southern Africa present no such certainty. Negotia- 
tions with the African nationalists could provoke the 
army and ultra-right to action in Portugal and en- 
hance the possibility of a Rhodesian “solution” in 
Angola and Mozambique. A probable outcome is 
partition between African nationalist and European 
settlers with South Africa’s active assistance. In 
both territories, the mineral-rich areas and coastal 
regions could fall to white home-rule with the less 
_ valuable interior enclaves going to nationalist parties. 
In the scramble, Rhodesia could seek a corridor 
through Mozambique to the Indian Ocean. Rather 
than stability, partition fosters conditions for the 
. entrenchment of settler rule, protracted conflict, and 
further deterioration of African living conditions. 
Under attack from Communist-trained and sup- 
plied guerrillas, the white regimes can call for West- 
ern help, threatening to confront the world with 
another Vietnam-like situation with the added dimen- 
sion of race war. Portugal’s fortunes in Africa are 
changing and the dangers for the world are readily 
apparent. 








FRANCE AND AFRICA 
(Continued from page 113) 


ship,” they were similarly cagey over the key area of 
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African discontent, namely, the future of the franc 
zone. In Upper Volta, Pompidou said relatively little 
that could be deemed as a concrete proposal. As 
early as January, 1972, the President of Niger had 
asked the French government for a reconsideration of 
the whole difficult question of monetary reform. But 
as late as November, the President of France was using 
the old stick and carrot formula in Upper Volta. He 
agreed that the system should become more flexible. 
But he also reasserted that the Bank of France could 
only go on supporting the CFA franc—the currency 
of the African part of the zone—if its members con- 
tinued to abide by the rules. He again said that his 
government was unwilling to impose conditions on 
those who did not wish to continue to bask in the 
warm glow of French cooperation. 

But later in November, in Togo, Pompidou’s hand 
was forced. President Eyadema apparently surprised 
his French guest by producing a powerful speech at a 
formal dinner. Eyadema demanded the complete 
convertability of the CFA franc with the French franc. 
Off guard, Pompidou counterblasted in plain words. 
France, he said, would consider all demands for re- 
form made by the African members of the franc zone 
if they were presented as African demands; the 
French-supported CFA franc was the currency of a 
region rather than the currency of a single country. 
Proposals for change in the system would be enter- 
tained if presented by African CFA-using states as a 
whole. On parity, Pompidou wielded the biggest 
stick of all; going right to the heart of the controversy, 
he stressed that parity was a question for France alone. 
France supported and guaranteed the CFA franc and 
without that support there would be no CFA franc. 

Although there is controversy about whether Eya- 
dema exceeded his brief in going as far as he did, there 
can be no doubt as to the impact of the sharp dinner- 
table clash. Despite efforts on both sides to smooth 
things over, Eyadema had said what was on the minds 
of many heads of state. Telegrams of support flooded 
into Lome. Pompidou could continue to pretend that 
the affairs of the franc zone and the question of parity 
were matters for France alone, but it was clearly no 
longer so simple as that. As if on cue, less than a week 
later Mauretania actually withdrew from the zone, 
set up her own currency and called France’s bluff. 

The African attack on the franc zone is double- 
headed. First, the French press has been much exer- 
cised over the “insult” to the President and to the zone 
itself. The franc lies at the heart of the matter, both 
concretely and symbolically. But second, and more 
important, such an assault (although this description 
goes far beyond the really quite restrained criticisms 
made by African heads of states) nibbles at the very 
roots of French “control” in ex-French Africa. Afri- 
can members of the zone are inevitably subordinates 
in the relationship. Although the monetary agree- 
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ments clearly provide for consultation, for example, 
African states were not consulted either before the de- 
valuation of the franc in 1969 or before the introduc- 
tion of the dual exchange rate in 1971. 

What lies beneath the surface of African discontent 
and French attempts to “patch things up” is a much 
more profound set of problems. Many of the once 
mutually advantageous elements of the “special rela- 
tionship” have been overtaken by events and have 
become redundant. In particular, the old imperial 
trading system based on preference and guaranteed 
prices has been superseded for the most part by 
the rules of the European Economic Community’s 
Yaounde Convention with the associate states. Price 
subsidies for many tropical products ended abruptly, 
and a number of states, perhaps most dramatically 
Senegal, suffered grievously. On top of this, with 
panels of the French umbrella removed, Francophone 
African states have felt the full draft of the developed 
world’s inflation. The terms of trade and in particular 
the spiralling costs of those items African states must 
purchase from the West have affected even compara- 
tively well endowed states like the Ivory Coast. On 
top of all this, they have suffered from the devaluation 
of the franc. Lowering the costs of their products 
overseas does not mean necessarily that they can sell 
more if they cannot also increase their production. 
And, of course, the increased cost of plants, purchased 
from the developed world, is a positive bar to develop- 
ment. 

Because of such problems, they have to cope with 
strong domestic criticisms of their comparative ‘fail- 
ures which, with some justification, point to France 
as a major cause of their slow rates of development. 
The palmy days of African’subservience to France are 
clearly over and, whatever the outcome of the French 
election of 1973, it is clear that France’s African policy 
will have to be overhauled. As it stands, Pompidou’s 
grand tours appear to be the last kicks of an old policy, 
rather than, as he pretended, the first kicks of a new 
one. 








POLITICAL STABILITY IN 
EAST AFRICA 
(Continued from page 117) 
“tribalism, nepotism and utter selfishness” within 
KANU were responsible for delaying its reorganiza- 
tion, and that the party had become virtually non- 
existent. 

Although Kenyatta indicated soon afterward that 
election dates would be announced shortly, the diffi- 
culty in scheduling them illustrated a long recognized 
problem in the Kenyan system—the dominance of 
personalities and individual ambitions over orderly 

e John J. Okumu, “Charisma and Politics in Kenya: 


Notes and Comments on the Problems of Kenya’s Party 
Leadership,” East Africa Journal, 5 (February 1968), 9-16. 


processes of institution-building.® At present, Ken- 
yatta is able to resolve disputes on the strength of his 
personality. However, reliance on widely respected 
ground rules rather than on the President for settling 
factional disputes would probably benefit the country 
in the long run. 


ZAMBIA 


Zambia is usually grouped with the nations of 
“Central Africa.” However, as rail and road links 
with Tanzania, built by the Chinese and the Ameri- 
cans respectively, are completed, Zambia will turn 
increasingly towards East Africa. Her ties with this 
area will be strengthened even further if Zambia 
joins the East African Community, as has already 
been discusssed by the governments involved. 

As with her neighbors to the north, Zambia’s po- 
litical institutions are still in a state of flux. President 
Kenneth Kaunda announced in 1972 that Zambia 
would adopt a de jure one-party system, with primary 
elections to be held within the ruling United National 
Independence party (UNIP). Over the years, the 
government has tolerated the opposition of the African 
National Congress, but has generally suppressed other 
attempts to organize opposition parties. 

It was apparently the formation of the United 
Progressive party (UPP) in August, 1971, that pre- 
cipitated Kaunda’s decision to give in to long-standing 
pressures and appoint a commission to work out the - 
details for a single-party system. UPP was headed 
by former Vice President Simon Kapwepwe. Draw- 
ing on former sources of support for UNIP when the 
ruling party was having difficulties anyway, UPP con- 
stituted a serious threat to UNIP. Not surprisingly, 
detention of UPP officials began almost immediately 
after its formation. Kapwepwe himself was detained 
and UPP was banned in February, 1972. 

The transition to a single-party state will not be 
easily made. In Zambia, UNIP has not attracted the 
solid support that TANU has in Tanzania, and it is 
unlikely that constitutional changes will eliminate 
Zambia’s sectional and personal splits. The banning 
of opposition parties, then, will have the effect of 
either transforming differences previously manifested 
through party competition into intra-party factional 
disputes (which would actually weaken the party 
by making it less unified) , or suppressing all legitimate 
channels of peaceful dissent. Already, the treatment 
of opposition parties has given rise to several bombing 
incidents, one directed at Kaunda himself. If the 
UNIP government begins to rely increasingly on coer- 
cion rather than on popular recognition of its legit- 
imacy to obtain compliance in certain sections of the 
country, it will encourage the use of. violence as a 
tactic of dissent. 

The future of East Africa will have an impact on 
the liberation movements in white-ruled Africa. This 


is particularly true of Tanzania and Zambia, which 
have taken militant stands and are close geograph- 
ically to the problems of southern Africa. The devel- 
opment of stable, institutionalized political structures 
and the extension of economic cooperation will 
strengthen the area and thereby increase the amount 
of encouragement and aid that can be directed to the 
south. On the other hand, if East Africa enters an 
era of political turmoil and economic stagnation, the 
states in the area will become weaker and increasingly 
vulnerable to outside manipulation. For the imme- 
diate future, the direction of party politics in Kenya 
and Zambia, as much as any single factor, will prob- 
ably determine the prospects for political stability in 
the region. 








THE SAHEL—AFRICA’S GREAT DIVIDE 
(Continued from page 120) 


with Israel and then with the Arab states, has also 
provided a thought-provoking illustration of the po- 
tentially harmful consequences for black African states 
of too close an involvement in the quarrels of others. 








SOUTH AFRICA: THE WHITE LAAGER 
(Continued from page 130) 


Ambrose Zwane, the Ngwane National Liberatory 
Congress (NNLC), winning its first seats, indicated 
that its stronger policy against South Africa and its 
more professional international stance may have a 
growing following in Swaziland.1° Although this 
could cause problems in the future, for the time being 
it seems reasonable to assume that those who favor 
accommodation with South Africa will remain in 
power and that this will help further to insulate the 
republic from the winds of change. 

At the same time, the more ambitious scheme for 
extending South African hegemony elsewhere in 
Africa recently suffered a series of setbacks. South 
African efforts at “dialogue” were voted down by 
the Organization of African Unity; two governments, 
one in Ghana, the other in the Malagasy Republic, 
which had favored greater diplomatic interaction, 
were overthrown. South Africa thus remains on the 
defensive and, given the constellation of forces opera- 
tive in Africa north of the Zambesi, she is likely to 
remain so. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND ZIMBABWE 


One concern which demands South African atten- 
tion and possible involvement is Zimbabwe (Rhode- 


10 The development of politics in Swaziland is covered in 
C. P. Potholm, Swaziland: The Dynamics of Political Mod- 
ernization (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 


1972), 
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sia). During the past year, the Africans overwhelm- 
ingly opposed the proposed settlement of the peace 
commission which sought to reconcile the demands of 
the British government with those of the breakaway 
regime of Ian Smith. As a result of opposition, the 
accord was dropped and Rhodesia’s status remains in 
limbo. The Africans clearly did not trust the Smith 
regime to guarantee their rights nor to supervise any 
transition to African majority rule. On balance, con- 
sidering that the government came to power by op- 
posing these principles and declared its unilateral 
independence in order to avoid following them, Afri- 
can skepticism of the Rhodesian government seems 
well-founded. 

The Smith government, which has thus far man- 
aged to escape too serious consequences of its indepen- 
dence, is currently facing a major threat. As the war 
in nearby Mozambique drags on into its ninth year, 
the forces of the Frente de Libertagao de Mogambique 
have opened a new front opposite the border of Rho- 
desia. Previously, their guerrilla activities had been 
confined to the northern province of Cabo Delgado, 
Niassa and Tete (site of the proposed Cahora Bassa 
dam) but, by late 1972, the insurgents were operating 
in Manica and Sofala. If these activities intensify 
and Rhodesia’s lines of communication to the port of 
Beira are threatened, the government may be forced 
into action. If it does, it may need South Africa as- 
sistance. South Africa, with a yearly defense budget 
of $470 million, stands as the bulwark for the white 
redoubt, and is the only government able to pay the 
costs of counterinsurgency in this area. 

In the event of a further deterioration in the Por- 
tuguese position in Mozambique, the South Africans 
might intervene there. Already talks have been held 
among the leaders of the three countries, and both 
South Africa’s Prime Minister, John Vorster, and the 
Rhodesian Minister of Defense, Jack Howman, have 
indicated that a joint South African-Rhodesian force 
might have to be used if the Portuguese were unable 
to control the area so vital to Rhodesians. The Afri- 
can nationalists have long claimed that South African 
police and army units were in action around Cohara 
Bassa, but this has been repeatedly denied. Were 
South Africa to become visibly and dramatically in- 
volved in the struggle for Mozambique, this might 
give heart to those Africans who wish to liberate 
Zimbabwe and South Africa but whose current 
operations are limited. 

Much of the above remains speculation and conjec- 
ture. The present realities indicate that the South 
African government is firmly in control and pursuing 
its policies with vigor and dispatch, undeterred by 
African and world opinion and unchecked by internal 
opposition. For the foreseeable future, despite the 
appearance of change and flux, the revolutionary 
fields lie fallow indeed. 
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/ CEASE-FIRE IN VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 129) 


ment of the cease-fire throughout South Vietnam, when the 
Four-Party Joint Military Commission has ended its ac- 
tivities, 

Article 3 (b), regarding the cease-fire between the two 
South Vietnamese parties. 

Article 3 (c), regarding the cease-fire between all parties 
in South Vietnam, when the Four-Party Joint Military Com- 
mission has ended its activities. 

Article 7, regarding the prohibition of the introduction of 
troops into South Vietnam and all other provisions of this 

_ article. 

Article 8 (c), regarding the question of the return of 
Vietnamese . civilian personnel captured and detained in 
South Vietnam. 

Article 9 (b), regarding the free and democratic general 
elections in South Vietnam. 

Article 13, regarding the reduction of the military effec- 
tives of the two South Vietnamese parties and the de- 
mobilization of the troops being reduced. 

The International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision shall form control teams for carrying out its tasks, 
The two South Vietnamese parties shall agree immediately 
on the location and operation of these teams. The two 
South Vietnamese parties will facilitate their operation. 

(d) The International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision shall be composed of representatives of four coun- 
tries: Canada, Hungary, Indonesia and Poland. The chair- 
manship of this commission will rotate among the members 
for specific periods to be determined by the commission, 

(e) The International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision shall carry out its tasks in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of respect for the sovereignty of South Vietnam. 

(f) The International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision shall operate in accordance with the principle of con- 
sultations and unanimity, 

(g) The International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision shall begin operating when a cease-fire comes into force 
in Vietnam. As regards the provisions in Article 18 (b) 
concerning the four parties, the International Commission 
of Control and Supervision shall end its activities when the 
commission’s tasks of control and supervision regarding 
these provisions have been fulfilled. As regards the provisions 
in Article 18 (c) concerning the two South Vietnamese 
parties, the International Commission of Control and Super- 
vision shall end its activities on the request of the govern- 
ment formed after the general elections in South Vietnam 
provided for in Article 9 (b). 

(h) The four parties shall agree immediately on the or- 
ganization, means of activity and expenditures of the Inter- 
national Commission of Control and Supervision. The re- 
lationship between the international commission and the in- 
ternational conference will be agreed upon by the Interna- 
tional Conference, 


ARTICLE 19 


The parties agree on the convening of an international con- 
ference within 30 days of the signing of this agreement to 
acknowledge the signed agreements; to guarantee the ending 
of the war, the maintenance of peace in Vietnam, the re- 
spect of the Vietnamese people's fundamental national rights 
and the South Vietnamese people’s right to self-determina- 
tion; and to contribute to and guarantee peace in Indochina. 

The United States and the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, on behalf of the parties participating in the Paris con- 


ference on Vietnam, will propose to the following parties 
that they participate in this international conference: the 
People’s Republic of China, the Republic of France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, 
the four countries of the International Commission of Con- 
trol and Supervision, and the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, together with the parties participating in 
the Paris conference on Vietnam. 


Chapter VII 
Regarding Cambodia and Laos 
ARTICLE 20 


(a) The parties participating in the Paris conference 
on Vietnam shall strictly respect the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments on Cambodia and the 1962 Geneva Agreements on 
Laos, which recognized the Cambodian and the Lao peoples’ 
fundamental national rights, i.e, the independence, 
sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity of these countries. 
The parties shall respect the neutrality of Cambodia and 
Laos. 

The parties participating in the Paris conference on Viet- 
nam undertake to refrain from using the territory of Cam- 
bodia and the territory of Laos to encroach on the sover- 
eignty and security of one another and of other countries. 

(b) Foreign countries shall put an end to all military ac- 
tivities in Cambodia and Laos, shall totally withdraw from 
and refrain from reintroducing into these two countries 
troops, military advisers and military personnel, armaments, 
munitions and war material. 

(c) The internal affairs of Cambodia and Laos shall be 
settled by the people of each of these countries without for- 
eign interference. 

(d) The problems existing between the Indochinese 
countries shall be settled by the Indochinese parties on the 
basis of respect for each other’s independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, and noninterference in each other’s 
internal affairs, 


Chapter VIII 


The Relationship Between the United States and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 


ARTICLE 21 


The United States anticipates that this agreement will 
usher in an era of reconciliation with the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam as with all the peoples of Indochina, In 
pursuance of its traditional policy, the United States will 
contribute to healing the wounds of war and to postwar re- 
construction of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
throughout Indochina. 


ARTICLE 22 


The ending of the war, the restoration of peace in Viet- 
nam and the strict implementation of this agreement will 
create conditions for establishing a new, equal and mutually 
beneficial relationship between the United States and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam on the basis of respect for 
each others independence and sovereignty and noninter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs. At the same time 
this will insure stable peace in Vietnam and contribute to 
the preservation of lasting peace in Indochina and South- 
east Asia, 


Chapter IX 
Other Provisions 


ARTICLE 23 
This agreement shall enter into force upon signature by 


plenipotentiary representatives of the parties participating 
in the Paris Conference on Vietnam. All the parties con- 
cerned shall strictly implement this agreement and its Pro- 
tocols, 

Done in Paris this 27th day of January, 1973, in Viet- 
namese and English. The Vietnamese and English texts are 
official and equally authentic. 

For the Government of the United States of America 
WituiAM P. ROGERS 
Secretary of State 


For the Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
Tran Van Lam 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


For the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
Novyen Duy Tring 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


For the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam 

Neovyen Tx Bing 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 


2-Party Version 


Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam 


The Government of the United States of America, with 
the concurrence of the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
with the concurrence of the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of South Vietnam, 

With a view to ending the war and restoring peace in 
Vietnam on the basis of respect for the Vietnamese people’s 
fundamental national rights and the South Vietnamese 
people’s right to self-determination, and to contributing to 
the consolidation of peace in Asia and the world, 

Have agreed on the following’ provisions and undertake 
to respect and to implement them: - 

[Text of agreement Chapters I-VIII same as above] 


Chapter IX 
Other Provisions 


The Paris agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam shall enter into force upon signature of 
this document by the Secretary of State of the Government 
of the United States of America and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, and upon signature of a document in the same 
terms by the Secretary of State of the Government of the 
United States of America, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Government of the Republic. of Vietnam, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Vietnam, The agreement and the protocols to it 
shall be strictly implemented by all the parties concerned. 

Done in Paris this 27th day of January, 1973, in Viet- 
namese and English, The Vietnamese and English texts 
are official and equally authentic. 

For the Government of the United States of America 
WituiaM P. ROGERS 
Secretary of State 


For the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
Nevyen Duy TRINH 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 126) 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION IN WEST AFRICA. 
By Ronatp WraitrH. (New York: The Africana 
Publishing Corporation, 1972. 236 pages and in- 
dex, $6.95.) 

The author contrasts post-1970 political develop- 
ments in anglophone West Africa, which he calls 
wholly African-devised, with the local governments 
of the 1950’s and 1960’s which were so strongly in- 
fluenced by British concepts. O.E.S. 


EMERGING NATIONALISM IN PORTUGUESE 
AFRICA: DOCUMENTS. By Ronatp H. CHa- 
cote. (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1972. 
646 pages, appendix, maps and index, $25.00.) 

The author feels that “nationalism as a concept 

. is a force in the Third World, which in all its 
manifestations provides a broad and powerful im- 
petus toward development and society.” He de- 
fines the forms this nationalism takes in Portuguese 
Africa, using voluminous documentation to illus- 
trate his examples. 

Each section of the book is introduced with a 
short background article. The selection of docu- 
ments is well done, and many of the speeches of 
the nationalist movement leaders are extremely 
valuable for the student of the emerging nations of 
the Third World. Four excellent maps add greatly 
to the usefulness of the book. O.ES. 








UNITED STATES POLICY IN AFRICA 
(Continued from page 101) 


gressmen seem more effective when using direct, per- 
sonal channels of communication within the admin- 
istration than when they try to provide leadership in 
the legislature. Mr. Diggs, for example, deserves 
some credit for helping to persuade the State Depart- 
ment to send a permanent black Foreign Service 
Officer to Pretoria. But the White House also seems 
less receptive to the concerns of black Americans 
about African issues than was the case in previous 
administrations. President Nixon waited nearly a 
year before he met with a black congressional delega- 
tion, and black Americans in the administration are 
prudent in their public statements. 

Another difficulty is that black groups seem less than 
fully united as a lobby for African affairs. Their 
model, the Jewish lobby, is a distant ideal: Jews are 
relatively more united’ and wealthy, whereas black 
Americans are disunited and poor. When Roy Wil- 
kins, executive director of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
told an audience in South Africa that withdrawing 
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private United States investments would not help the 
disenfranchised majorities in that country, he was 
subjected to strident verbal attacks from other black 
leaders and organizations in this country. (The 
NAACP dissociated itself from a tone of separatism in 
domestic affairs and from a call to “dismantle Is- 
rael.”) Perhaps the best example of ineffectiveness 
concerns Senator McGee’s sponsorship of the State 
Department effort to resume the ban against Rhode- 
sian chromite. Although the Senate was debating the 
issue, at the time of the African Liberation Day, 
McGee reported that he felt virtually no pressure 
from black Americans. Given the close vote on that 
issue (40 to 36), one wonders if a modest campaign 
or the inclusion of Capitol Hill on the march route 
would have made the difference between victory and 
defeat. — 

Black Americans can create and reinforce solidarity 
among themselves and can sensitize their black con- 
stituencies to African, particularly southern African, 
issues, This in itself would be an important achieve- 
ment. When Charles Diggs, for instance, resigned in 
December, 1971, as a delegate to the United States 
mission to the United Nations to protest the adminis- 
tration decision to provide more aid to Portugal, he 
and his friends were reportedly surprised at the sup- 
port his stand elicited from black American organiza- 
tions. “I did it,” explained Diggs, “for the more than 

, 22 million Americans of African descent.” There is 
an instrumental aspect of American leaders’ embrace 
of African causes, and how this can be used to widen 
their support among the black community remains to 
be seen. At this time, there is little reason to believe 
that black Americans find it easier than other Amer- 
icans to agree on the best policy toward Africa. 

The United States government cannot and must 
not remain blind or insensitive to the human and 
political aspirations of others, especially if these coin- 
cide with time-honored American principles. In 
southern Africa, the great moral issue is a variant of 
self-determination, itself an outgrowth of the irrevers- 
ible process of the political decolonization of the 
1960’s. For the United States, the moral issue con- 
cerns the extension of American principles to other 
parts of the world. This is not a new kind of issue; 
it remains one of the most intractable for any policy- 
maker. It would be satisfying if this question could 
be settled by government fiat—either to accept a com- 
mitment to bring justice to the majorities of southern 
Africa, or to forget the whole thing and adopt pure 
pragmatism. 

The vision of America’s renovated and cleansed 
leadership dispensing justice, buttressed by the world’s 
moral, diplomatic and other support, is appealing. 
Some call for such a vision to expiate past and present 
American sins. But there are also “realities”: there 
is American public objection to another era of moral- 


ism; there is the moot question of the availability, na- 
ture and effectiveness of worldwide support; there is 
the specter of American “imperialism” pursuing the 
best way to reap profit; there is the charge of colonial- 
ism and paternalism hurled at superpowers which 
want others to follow their footsteps; there is the pos- 
sibility of enormous suffering visited upon the very 
people in whose name such a policy would be carried 
out; and there is, finally, the widely shared conviction 
that change can—or should—come only from inside 
the states of southern Africa. 

Nevertheless, the new realism cannot be permitted 
to gallop away unchecked. It is also realistic to con- 
sider the climate of world opinion and to adjust to it. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that world opinion 
has tilted toward the Liberation Struggle against the 
remnants of colonialism. Apart from the symbolism 
of choosing Nairobi as the headquarters for the new 
United Nations Environmental Agency and of the 
United Nations Security Council’s meeting in Addis 
Ababa, the trend is illustrated by the repeated censure 
and the isolation of the white-minority regimes of 
southern Africa, the recognition of African freedom 
fighters as representatives of Portugal’s African terri- 
tories, U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim’s ef- 
forts on behalf of Namibia (Southwest Africa), and 
the General Assembly resolution recognizing armed 
rebellion against colonialism as legitimate. It is also 
realistic to consider American prestige on these issues, 
and to recognize that the American star has dimmed 
considerably in the last few years. 

For top administrative leaders not to follow through 
on an earlier commitment to international moral and 
legal obligations, or to sell a few airplanes and loco- 
motives to white-minority regimes tainted with uni- 
versal opprobrium, or even to expand imports from 
Rhodesia beyond chromite, can hardly be related to ` 
the broader national interests of the United States. 
It is true that our foreign policy process is pluralistic 
à outrance, and that its components do not always 
yield to strict controls. Given the significance of the 
international issues involved and the effervescence of 
world public opinion about them, there should be a 
way to coordinate our policy and to view these depar- 
tures from our commitments in a larger context. 

In an interview a few days before his reelection, 
President Nixon stated: “I wouldn’t want to leave the 
impression that... Africa will not get attention, be- 
cause none of our present policies are going to ‘be 
sacred cows. I am going to look at the . . . African 
policies to see how our programs can be improved in 
those areas.” The impression that Africa has suffered 
from a lack of sufficient American attention is firmly 
anchored in recent American policy behavior. Now 
is the opportunity to take a second look, and to rescue 
that policy from the shadows to which it has been 
consigned. 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of January, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Arab League 


(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Jan. 31—It is reported that 18 Arab foreign and de- 
fense ministers ended their deadlocked conference 
in Cairo last night. At issue is Jordan’s insistence 
that Palestinian commandos returning to Jordan 
accept strict controls: the guerrillas demand free- 
dom of action. It is revealed that the delegates 
pledged $190 million in financial aid for Syria. 


Disarmament 


Jan. 31—NATO and Warsaw Pact delegates open a 
meeting in Vienna to make preparations for talks 
later this year on mutual balanced troop reductions 
in Europe. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Jan. 1—Great Britain, Ireland and Denmark formally 
become members of the European Economic Com- 
munity ' 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Intl, Arab League; Syria) 


Jan. 8—Israeli planes strike Syrian targets in reprisal 
- for Palestinian guerrilla attacks, staged from Syria, 
on the Israeli-occupied Golan Heights. 

Jan. 10—Syrian government sources report that Israeli 
raids on the town of Dael 2 days ago resulted in 
the deaths of over 500 civilians; the Israelis claimed 
that they shot down 6 Syrian MIG’s and destroyed 
tanks and radar stations. 

Jan. 12—In Cairo, Palestinian guerrilla leaders end 6 
days of debate; they reelect Yasir Arafat, leader of 
Al Fatah (the principal terrorist organization) as 
chairman of the executive committee of the Pales- 
tine National Council. The Council is the parlia- 
mentary arm of the Palestine Liberation Front (the 
main political organization of the rebel groups). A 
communiqué is issued following today’s meeting in 
which the 155-member Council vows to continue to 
fight until Palestine is liberated. 

Jan. 23—It is reported that the Syrian Army has told 
Palestinian nationalist rebels that they may not 
carry out any operations on Israeli territory without 
the approval of Syrian military authorities. 

Jan. 29—It is reported that 18 Arab foreign and de- 

` fense ministers have been meeting in Cairo at the 


headquarters of the Arab League for the past 2 
days. They have received the consent of King Hus- 
sein of Jordan to include the Jordanian front in 
Arab military operations; the Jordanian front will 
be placed under the command of Egypt’s military 
commander in chief and war minister, General 
Ahmed Ismail. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(See also Disarmament; U.S.S.R.) 


Jan. 7—U.S. Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
reads a letter from U.S. President Richard M. Nixon 
to the foreign ministers of the NATO countries at 
their meeting in Brussels; President Nixon asserts 
that the U.S. “will maintain” its forces in Europe 
and will only cut back if “there is reciprocal action 
from our adversaries.” 


United Nations 
(See also Rhodesia) 


Jan. 7—It is reported that John F. Thomas, director 
general of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, has met with U.N. and U.S. 
officials to discuss the plight of 1,800 stateless Asians, 
ousted from Uganda last fall, who are still waiting 
in European camps to be resettled. 

Jan. 16—The Security Council decides to accept 
Panama’s invitation and meet in Panama City, 
March 15-21, to discuss matters of concern to Latin 
America. It is expected that the dispute between 
the U.S. and Panama over the Panama Canal Zone 
will be brought up. 

Jan. 29—Zambia’s chief delegate to the U.N., Paul 
Lusaka, asks the Security Council to condemn Rho- 
desia; he defends his government’s support of Rho- 
desia’s insurgent movement. 


War in Indochina 
MILITARY RECORD 

Jan. 4—The U.S. command reports that supply routes 
and other targets in North Vietnam below the 20th 
parallel were attacked yesterday by U.S. planes. 

The South Vietnamese command reports 81 inci- 

dents yesterday in which North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong forces initiated attacks against South Viet- 
nam. 

Jan. 6—It is reported that yesterday officials in Hai- 
phong told journalists that U.S. raids had destroyed 
the industrial area of Haiphong. In addition, the 
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15,000 tons of bombs dropped on Haiphong killed 
305 persons, wounded 882, and razed 5,800 homes. 

Jan. 9—USS. officials report that U.S. pilots are al- 
lowed to fly above the 20th parallel in pursuit of 
North Vietnamese jets that attempt to intercept 
U.S. planes attacking North Vietnam below the 
20th parallel, the northernmost limit for U.S. bomb- 
ing raids set by President Richard M. Nixon on 
Dec. 30, 1972. 

Jan. 18—The U.S. command reports an increased 
number of air strikes against enemy positions in 
South Vietnam. 

Jan. 28—U.S. officials declare that 100 American 
planes, including B-52 bombers, have bombed sus- 
pected Communist positions and supply lines in 
Laos after the Vietnam cease-fire became effective. 

Jan. 30—It is reported that South Vietnam and the 
Vietcong have accused each other of multiple cease- 
fire violations. An American official declares that 
the fighting is winding down. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Jan. 4—The North Vietnamese, Vietcong, U.S. and 
South Vietnamese delegates to the Paris peace talks 
confer. 

Jan. 5—At a White House breakfast, President Nixon 
tells congressional leaders that he is “determined to 
pursue a course that would lead to the proper kind 
of settlement.” 

Jan. 6—Le Duc Tho, the North Vietnamese negotia- 
tor at the private Paris peace talks, arrives for the 
resumption of negotiations scheduled for January 8; 
the talks were broken off on December 13, 1973. 
He declares that “the responsibility” for peace “rests 
entirely on the United States.” 

Jan. 7—Henry A. Kissinger, presidential adviser on 
national security affairs, arrives in Paris for the re- 
sumption of the private peace negotiations; he de- 
clares that “President Nixon has sent me back to 
make one more major effort to conclude the nego- 
tiations.” 

Jan. 8—Kissinger and Tho resume talks. 

Jan. 11—Continuing their daily meetings, Kissinger 
and Tho hold a 6-hour secret session. It is reported 
that negotiations cover the central issue of whether 
North and South Vietnam are to be reunited or 
remain divided. 

Jan. 13—Kissinger leaves Paris to report to President 
Nixon on the negotiations. The North Vietnamese 


delegation issues a statement declaring that the’ 


private Kissinger-Tho talks “have made progress.” 
jan. 15—Following talks between Kissinger and Presi- 
dent Nixon, White House press secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler announces the suspension of all bombing, 
mining and shelling against North Vietnam because 
of “progress” made in the Paris peace talks. It is 


reported that last night President Nixon ordered 
General Alexander M. Haig, Jr., to fly to Saigon to 
confer with President Nguyen Van Thieu of South 
Vietnam about the Kissinger-Tho talks. 

Jan. 16—Haig confers in Saigon with Thieu. 

Jan. 18—White House press secretary Ronald Ziegler 
reads a joint U.S.-North Vietnamese statement de- 
claring that Kissinger and Tho will meet in Paris on 
January 23, to complete “the text of an agreement” 
to end the war. 

Jan. 19—The New York Times reports that General 
Haig left Saigon yesterday after obtaining President 
Thieu’s approval of the cease-fire accord in gen- 
eral, but with disagreement remaining on certain 
procedural issues relating to implementing the cease- 
fire. 

Jan. 21—General Haig returns to the U.S. 

Jan. 22—Kissinger returns to Paris for talks with Le 
Duc Tho. It is announced that they will meet at 
the International Conference Center rather than at 
private homes as in the past. 

Jan. 23—In a televised address to the American 
people, President Nixon announces that Kissinger 
and Tho earlier today initialed an agreement to end 
the war and restore peace in Vietnam. The agree- 
ment will be formally signed on Saturday, January 
27; an internationally supervised cease-fire will take 
effect that day. Within 60 days after the signing, all 
American prisoners will have been released. Also 
within the same 60-day period, all U.S. troops will 
be withdrawn from South Vietnam. President 
Nixon states that the accord satisfies his demands 
for “peace with honor,’ and declares that the 
accord has the support of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, which “the U.S. will continue to recognize 
...as the sole legitimate government of South Viet- 
nam.” No mention is made of the presence of 145,- 
000 North Vietnamese forces in the South. (For 
the text of the cease-fire agreement see pp. 127ff.) 

Jan. 24—At a 90-minute news conference, Kissinger 
declares that the U.S. has achieved a “fair and just” 
settlement in Vietnam. He states that the U.S. has 
been led to expect a cease-fire in Laos and an end 
to the fighting in Cambodia. An international con- 
ference on Vietnam will be held within 30 days, as 
provided in the agreement. The agreement also 
stipulates that both North and South shall respect 
the demilitarized zone. 

Le Duc Tho, at a press conference in Paris, de- 
clares that the Vietnam accord is “a great victory 
for the Vietnamese people”; he says that the accord 
is “basically the same” as that reached in October, 
1972. 

President Thieu, in a broadcast to the Vietnam 
people, declares that he considers the Paris peace 
accord a cease-fire arrangement, but that it does 
not guarantee a lasting peace. 


Jan. 25—In Paris, it is reported that Cambodia will 
end offensive military operations because it has been 
assured that an understanding reached during the 
Paris peace talks will extend the cease-fire to Cam- 
bodia and Laos. 

Jan. 27—In Paris, the U.S., North Vietnamese, Viet- 


cong and South Vietnamese delegates sign a cease-, 


fire agreement to end the war and restore peace in 
South Vietnam. It becomes effective at 7:00 p.m. 
E.S.T. 


Warsaw Pact 
(See also Disarmament; U.S.S.R.) 


Jan. 15—Foreign Ministers of the 7 member states of 
Communist East Europe gather in Moscow to dis- 
cuss East-West relations. 

Jan. 16—The 2-day meeting to develop a joint strategy 
for a European security conference ends. 


AUSTRALIA 
(See also New Zealand) 


Jan. 4—The U.S. Ambassador, Walter L. Rice, de- 
livers a protest for the second time to the Australian 
government over the maritime unions’ boycott of 
American shipping to protest renewed U.S. bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. 

Immigration Minister Albert Jaime Grassby dis- 
closes that Australia has modified its immigration 
policy to end racial discrimination against non- 
whites. 

Jan. 9—The Australian Maritime Union ends its 
2-week boycott of U.S. shipping. 

Jan. 17—Prime Minister Gough Whitlam holds a 
news conference with Michael Somare, chief min- 
ister of Papua New Guinea. Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam announces that the date for granting 
independence to Papua New Guinea will be worked 
out with the government there. Somare has ob- 
jected to a proposal for granting independence 
sometime in 1974 because conditions indicate that 
the country may not be ready. 


BELGIUM 
Jan. 21—The Socialist, Social Christian and Liberal 
parties agree to form a coalition Cabinet led by 
Premier-designate Edmond Leburton. 


BURMA 
Jan. 20—It is reported that a Chinese-supported rebel 
army (estimated at 4,000-5,000 troops) has seized 
territory in northeast Burma near the Chinese 
border. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 
Jan. 11—Terrorists fire rockets at the National As- 
sembly in Pnompenh. 
Jan. 27—From his exile in China, Prince Norodom 
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Sihanouk of Cambodia declares that his rebel troops 
will continue to fight against President Lon Nol’s 
government despite the Vietnam cease-fire. 


CANADA 


Jan. 5—The House of Commons unanimously ap- 
proves a resolution condemning recent U.S. bomb- 
ing of the Hanoi-Haiphong area. 


CHILE 


Jan. 12—The government of President Salvador Al- 
lende Gossens acts to contro] wheat sales as part of 
a rationing program. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 


Jan. 1—Hsinhua (official press agency) reports that 
grain production in 1972 dropped to 240 million 
metric tons; in 1971, it totaled 250 million metric 
tons, 

Jan. 15—It is announced that the Chinese govern- 
ment has agreed to release an Australian journalist, 
Francis James, who disappeared in China over 3 
years ago. 


ECUADOR 


Jan. 20—A USS. fishing boat is seized by Ecuador 40 
miles off the Galapagos Islands and 600 miles from 
the Ecuadorean coast. 


EGYPT 


Jan. 4—1It is reported that university campuses are 
empty following the government’s decision to sus- 
pend classes. Yesterday, students and police fought 
at Cairo University. 


ETHIOPIA 


Jan. 17—French President Georges Pompidou arrives 
in Ethiopia and is greeted by Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie. 


FINLAND 


Jan. 18—The Parliament approves legislation extend- 
ing President Urho Kekkonen’s term of office, sched- 
uled to expire March 1, 1974, for another 4 years. 


FRANCE 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 


Jan. 9—President Georges Pompidou asserts that the 
forthcoming visits of 6 Socialist heads of government 
to Paris to attend a meeting of leaders of the Social- 
ist International are “an intrusion into French inter- 
nal politics.” He declares that the visiting leaders 
“will have no official contacts with French authori- 

They include Premier Golda Meir of Israel, 

Premier Olof Palme of Sweden, Premier Anker 

Joergensen of Denmark, Premier Kalevi Sorsa of 

Finland, Premier Trygve Bratteli of Norway, and 

Chancellor Bruno Kreisky of Austria. 


ties.” 
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Jan. 13—Socialist leaders from 18 countries attend the 
opening of a 2-day meeting of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. Police disperse demonstrators protesting 
the presence of Israeli Premier Meir. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 


Jan. 23—-West German Chancellor Willy Brandt con- 
fers in Paris with French President Georges Pom- 
pidou. 


GHANA 


Jan. 13—Colonel Ignatius Kutu Acheampong an- 
nounces that the first anniversary marking the over- 
throw of the government of former Prime Minister 
Kofi A. Busia will be marked by the release of 67 
political prisoners. 


HAITI 
Jan. 24—The U.S. Ambassador, Clinton E. Knox, is 


released unharmed by gunmen in exchange for 12 
Haitian prisoners, a promise of safe conduct to 
Mexico, and a ransom of $70,000. It is reported that 
the plane with the prisoners and 3 kidnappers has 
arrived safely in Mexico City. 


INDIA 


Jan. 2—In Andhra Pradesh, police shoot and kill at 
least 2 people when they try to break up demonstra- 
tions demanding independence for Andhra Pradesh. 

Jan. 17.—Food Minister Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed de- 
clares that India is suffering from the worst drought 
in a decade; some 2 million tons of food grains will 
be imported. 

Jan. 18—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi places Andhra 
Pradesh under the central government’s control; 
the state government collapsed because of separatist 
demonstrations. 


IRELAND 


Jan. S5—Prime Minister John Lynch, on a trip to the 
U.S. to solicit American investment in Ireland, con- 
fers in Washington, D.C., with U.S. President 
Richard Nixon. 

Jan. 11—The president of Sinn Fein (the political 
movement of the Provisional Wing of the Irish Re- 
publican Army), Ruairi O’Bradaigh, is sentenced to 
6 months in jail after being tried in a Dublin court. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East; France) 


Jan. 8—Israeli President Zalman Shazar ends a 5-day 
visit to the U.S. 

Jan. 15—Premier Golda Meir of Israel confers in the 
Vatican with Pope Paul VI on Middle East ques- 
tions. 

Jan. 17—Premier Meir visits Ivory Coast President 
Félix Houphouét-Boigny at his residence in Geneva, 


to discuss deteriorating relations with black African 
states. 


ITALY 


Jan. 3—The provincial Labor Office orders the oil 
refinery, petro-chemical plants and other enterprises 
in Porto Marghera, the industrial port of Venice, 
to furnish gas masks to 50,000 workers. 

Jan. 12—Pressuring for social reform, the 3 federated 
major trade union groups call a one-day general 
strike during which millions of Italians walk off 
their jobs. In addition, 180,000 postal, telegraph 
and telephone workers begin a 2-day strike for 
higher pay. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


KOREA, PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 


Jan. 18—At the 334th meeting of the Korea Military 
Armistice Commission, North Korean delegates list 
5 demands for reunification, including the evacua- 
tion of all U.S. troops from South Korea. 


KUWAIT 


Jan. 8—The Kuwait government signs a participation 
agreement under which 2 oil companies agree to 
give Kuwait an initial 25 per cent interest in existing 
concessions on its territory; over a 10-year period, 
Kuwait’s interest will grow to 51 per cent. 


LAOS 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Jan. 9—Government and Pathet Lao delegates meet 
to discuss a peace settlement. It is reported that 
the government’s military position is steadily grow- 
ing worse. l 

Jan. 10—A strong Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese 
attack on Saravane, a southern Laotian town, forces 
government troops to withdraw. 

Jan. 31—In a new series of secret peace talks, Com- 
munist-led Pathet Lao and Laotian government 
delegates confer on arranging a cease-fire in Laos. 


MADAGASCAR 
Jan. 13—In the port of Tamatave, the government 
lifts the state of siege imposed one month ago be- 
cause of rioting. 


MOROCCO 
Jan. 13—11 Air Force officers and non-commissioned 
officers are executed for their role in the attempted 
assassination of King Hassan II in August, 1972. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Jan. 22—Prime Minister Norman Kirk ends a 2-day 
conference with Australian Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam. 


PHILIPPINES 


Jan. 2—President Ferdinand E. Marcos calls Muslim 
leaders to a conference tomorrow to discuss a peace 
settlement for the southern Philippines, where heavy 
fighting has erupted between government forces and 
rebels, 

Jan. 3—President Marcos tells 300 Muslim leaders 
from the southern island of Mindanao that he will 
grant economic benefits and a selective amnesty to 
bring peace to the area. He orders the end of mili- 
tary operations there, except for defensive measures. 

Jan. 7—In a radio and television address, President 
Marcos announces the return to more stringent mea- 
sures. He revokes the directive permitting free de- 
bate on a proposed new constitution. 

Jan. 11—It is reported that newly organized and gov- 
ernment supervised citizens’ assemblies meeting since 
yesterday indicate that there is strong support for 
the martial law administration headed by Marcos 
and for the proposed new constitution granting 
dictatorial powers to Marcos for an indefinite length 
of time. The. citizens’ assemblies are participating 
in a kind of national referendum. 

Jan. 17—President Marcos proclaims a new constitu- 
tion, and the indefinite continuation of martial law. 
He orders the suspension of an interim assembly 
that would have served as a legislature under the 
new constitution. Marcos continues to hold the 
title of President under the old constitution and 
gains the title of Premier under the new constitution 
establishing a parliamentary system. An assembly 
of national representatives at the presidential palace 
approves Marcos’ actions. 


PORTUGAL 
Portuguese Guinea 


Jan. 21—President Sékou Touré of Guinea announces 
that Amilcar Cabral, an African leader in the 
struggle to overcome white supremacy, was assassi- 
nated in front of his home in Conakry last night “by 
the poisoned hands of imperialism and Portuguese 
colonialism.” Forces under Cabral have claimed 
control of over half the territory of Portuguese 
Guinea in West Africa. Cabral was president of the 
African party for the Independence of Guinea and 
Cape Verde. 


RHODESIA 
(See also Intl, U.N.; Zambia) 


Jan. 9—The Rhodesian government orders that the 
border frontier with Zambia be closed because the 
Zambian government has ignored requests to clamp 
down on rebels staging raids against Rhodesia from 
bases in Zambia. 

Jan. 19—The government publishes new state of emer- 
gency rules allowing white provincial commissioners 
to impose collective fines on African communities 
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whose members have helped anti-white rebels. The 
fines may be imposed without court hearings and 
without allowing those affected to defend them- 
selves. The government also announces that Zam- 
bian troops today fired at Rhodesian forces and a 
South African police boat on the Zambezi River. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


THAILAND 


Jan. 19—Premier Thanom Kittikachorn and other 
officials meet with U.S. General Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., for a briefing on the Paris peace talks. 


U.S.S.R., THE 
(See also Intl, Warsaw Pact) 


Jan. 3—Jzvestia (government newspaper) publishes a 
decree issued by the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet; it imposes stiff penalties for airplane hijackings. 

Jan. 11—Communist Party Chairman Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev greets visiting French President Georges Pomp- 
idou at the airport near Minsk. 

Jan. 16—Luna 21, an unmanned spacecraft, success- 
fully lands on the moon; a remote control roving 
moon vehicle, known as a Lunokhod, begins opera- 
tion. 

Jan. 19—Tass (Soviet press agency) makes public a 
Soviet note sent to NATO countries, asking that the 
East-West talks on troop reductions be expanded to 
include other interested nations. The talks are 
scheduled to begin January 31. It is reported that 
yesterday the Soviet Union and four of its allies 
accepted the West’s invitation to attend the con- 
ference. 

Jan. 20—It is reported that in the latest issue of the 
Bulletin of the Supreme Soviet, dated December 27, 
1972, the text of the decree placing an education 
tax on those wishing to emigrate is published. 

Jan. 30—Communist Party Chairman Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev speaks at a banquet honoring Le Duc Tho, 
North Vietnam’s principal negotiator at the Paris 
peace talks; he hails the cease-fire agreement in 
Vietnam. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 


Jan. 10—Thousands of British civil servants partici- 
pate in work stoppages to protest pay losses under 
the 90-day wage and price freeze. 

Jan. 17—Prime Minister Heath, at a televised news 
conference, announces a comprehensive anti-infla- 
tion program that would limit increases in prices, 
wages, rents and dividends following the end of the 
90-day freeze. A new pay board and price commis- 
sion will be established if the program receives par- 
liamentary approval. 
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Northern Ireland 


Jan. 143 policemen are killed and 3 are injured by 
bomb explosions. 

Jan. 15—The British administration warns that 
tighter security measures may be imposed because 
of terrorist activities. 

Jan. 16—Sean MacStiofain, chief of the militant Pro- 
visional wing of the Irish Republican Army, ends a 
58-day hunger strike. 

Jan. 28—In Londonderry, British troops subdue riot- 
ing teenagers following a peaceful demonstration in 
remembrance of “Bloody Sunday” on January 30, 
1972, when 13 Roman Catholics were shot by 
British forces. 

Jan. 29—Two people are killed in Northern Ireland; 
part of a major shipyard is bombed and set on fire. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights and Race Relations 


Jan. 8—Addressing the annual meeting of the 
N.A.A.C.P., executive director Roy Wilkins charges 
that American Negroes have been placed under a 
state of siege by the Nixon administration. 

Jan. 16—Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson issues 
an order to’ the Bethlehem Steel Corporation to 
amend its “seniority system” because it discriminates 
against blacks at its Sparrows Point, Maryland, 
plant. 

Jan. 18—In a settlement worked out with 2 federal 
agencies, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company agrees to grant $15 million in back pay 
and $23 million a year in pay raises to women and 
minority group male employes against whom the 
company has discriminated. 

Jan. 24—In Memphis, Tennessee, a broad pupil trans- 
fer program goes into effect; thousands of white 
pupils fail to report to their assigned schools in the 
South Memphis slum area. It is reported that 
Memphis has had the most segregated school system 
in the South. 


Economy 
(See also Industry) 


Jan. 5—The Labor Department reports that the un- 
employment rate in December, 1972, remained at 
5.2 per cent. 

Jan. 11—In a message to Congress, President Richard 
M. Nixon asks for a one-year extension of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act, due to expire on April 30, 
1973. He also announces Phase 3 of the economic 
stabilization program, under which mandatory con- 
trols on wages and prices will be replaced by ‘“‘vol- 
untary cooperation,” except for food products, 
health care, and building construction. All federal 
rent controls are lifted. The Price Commission 
and Pay Board are abolished; some of their per- 
sonnel will be incorporated into the Cost of Living 


Council to help supervise wage and price increases. 

Jan. 12—The Federal Reserve Board approves an in- 
crease in the discount rate from 4% to 5 per cent 
at all Federal Reserve Banks. 

The New York Times reports that labor officials 
have privately described the new Phase 3 of the 
anti-inflation program as a victory for AFL-CIO 
President George Meany; it was worked out in 
negotiations with Secretary of the Treasury George 
P. Shultz, in exchange for labor’s promise to par- 
ticipate in the program. It is also reported that 
labor is pleased with the appointment of John T. 
Dunlop as director of the Cost of Living Council. 

Jan. 16—The U.S. Embassy in Moscow reports that 
U.S. exports to the Soviet Union reached $449 
million in the first 11 months of 1972, up from $134 
million for the same period in 1971. 

Jan. 18—The Commerce Department reports that in 
1972 personal income of individuals and families 
totaled $935.8 billion, an increase of $74.4 billion 
over 1971. 

Jan. 19—The Commerce Department reports that the 
GNP, or total national output, rose 6.5 per cent in 
1972; the GNP totaled $1,152 billion. 

Jan. 23—-The Labor Department reports that by the 
end of 1972 prices had risen 3.4 per cent over their 
1971 level. 

Jan. 24—The Labor Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit totaled $6.4 billion for 1972. 
Jan. 30—In a message accompanying his annual eco- 
nomic report to Congress, President Nixon tells 
Congress that an expansionist economic period is 
anticipated; and that the problem will be prevent- 
ing the expansion from turning into “an inflationary 

boom.” 

Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, War in Indochina; 
Ireland; Yugoslavia) 


Jan. 8—Speaking before the House Armed Services 
Committee, Defense Secretary Melvin Laird de- 
clares that $5.3 billion worth of new equipment has 
been given to the South Vietnamese army to en- 
able it to defend the country. 

Jan. 12—The General Electric Company and the 
Soviet Union sign an agreement in Moscow pro- 
viding for joint development of electric-power gen- 
erating technology. 

Jan. 14—Henry A. Kissinger, presidential adviser on 
national security affairs, reports to President Nixon 
on his 6 days of peace talks in Paris with Le Duc 
Tho, the North Vietnamese negotiator. President 
Nixon sends General Alexander M. Haig, Jr., to 
Saigon to consult with South Vietnamese President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Jan. 19—Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird, at a 
farewell news conference, urges the U.S., China and 


the U.S.S.R. to negotiate an agreement to limit fu- 
ture arms deliveries to Vietnam. . 

Jan. 26—Kissinger tells Congressmen that Congress 
will be consulted before the U.S. commits itself to 
any postwar aid programs for North Vietnam. 

Jan. 31—At a news conference, President Nixon an- 
nounces that Kissinger will go to Hanoi in February 
to try to strengthen the peace agreement. President 
Nixon also discloses that he plans to meet with 
President Thieu in California in the spring. 


Government 


Jan. 2—The resignation of Dr. Edward E. David, Jr., 
as science adviser to President Nixon is announced. 
Dr. David served as director of the White House 
Office of Science and Technology. 

Jan. 3—It is announced that Gerard C. Smith, chief 
of the U.S. delegation to the Soviet-American talks 
on limiting strategic arms (SALT), has resigned. 

The 93rd Congress convenes. Senator Mike 
Mansfield (D., Mont.) is reelected majority leader; 
Senator Hugh Scott (R., Pa.) is reelected minority 
leader. The House of Representatives reelects Car! 
Albert (D., Okla.) as speaker. Representative 
Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. (D., Mass.) is chosen House 
majority leader. Representative Gerald R. Ford 
(R., Mich.) remains minority leader. 

Jan. 5—Social Security Commissioner Robert M. Ball 
resigns. 

President Nixon announces that as far as pos- 
sible he is putting into effect by executive order 
the government reorganization plan he proposed in 
1971, but which Congress failed to enact. The 
White House staff will be reduced from 4,000 to 
2,000 persons. The core of the plan centers around 
the elevation of 3 Cabinet officers as White House 
counselors or “super-secretaries” ; they will continue 
to hold their Cabinet titles. The three are Caspar 
W. Weinberger, Secretary-designate of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare; James T. Lynn, Secretary- 
designate of Housing and Urban Development; and 
Earl L. Butz, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Jan. 6—At a joint session of Congress presided over 
by Vice President Spiro Agnew, the electoral college 
vote is counted and the official result of the 
November, 1972, presidential race is announced. 
President Nixon, the Republican candidate, re- 
ceived 520 electoral votes; Democratic nominee 
George McGovern received 17. 

Jan. 8—The trial of the Watergate seven, who are 
charged with secorid-degree burglary and a con- 
spiracy to bug and wiretap Democratic headquarters 
at the Watergate complex in Washington, D.C., in 
May and June, 1972, opens in the U.S. District 
Court for Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 10—The chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Miles W. Kirkpatrick, resigns. 
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The New York Times reports that Herbert W. 
Kalmbach, President Nixon’s personal lawyer, has 
been identified in court depositions as a major so- 
licitor for dairy-farm campaign contributions after 
the Nixon administration raised the price support 
level for milk. 

Jan. 11—The Justice Department charges the Fi- 
nance Committee to Reelect the President with 8 
violations of federal law; it failed to record and re- 
port $31,300 that it allegedly disbursed to one of 
the defendants in the Watergate trial. 

E. Howard Hunt, Jr., a former White House 
consultant, pleads guilty to all 6 charges of con- 
spiracy, burglary and eavesdropping in the trial of 
the Watergate seven. 

Jan. 15—The Environmental Protection Agency for- 
mally proposes that auto travel in the Los Angeles 

. basin be cut back some 80 per cent. The measure 
would be implemented by gas rationing. Under 
the Clean Air Act of 1970, the Los Angeles basin 
has until 1977 to comply with federal air quality 
standards, The proposal is considered the only 
way that compliance can be made certain. 

Jan. 19—For the second day, testimony is given in the 
trial of Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony J. Russo, 
accused of 15 counts of conspiracy, theft and espion- 
age for making public the top secret Pentagon 
Papers. (See Current History, February, 1972, p. 
127.) 

Jan. 20—President Richard M. Nixon and Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro Agnew are inaugurated for their second 
terms. Anti-war demonstrators stage 3 demonstra- 
tions, the largest of which brought together 60,000 
persons. 

Jan. 23—In a proclamation, President Nixon an- 
nounces officially the death yesterday of former 
President Lyndon B. Johnson; he appoints a na- 
tional day of mourning on January 25. 

After excusing the jury in the Watergate trial, 
USS. District Court Chief Judge John J. Sirica ques- 
tions Hugh W. Sloan, Jr., former treasurer of the 
Finance Committee to Reelect the President. 
reveals that a defendant in the case, G. Gordon 
Liddy, received $199,000 in campaign funds from 
the Finance Committee to Reelect the President. 

Jan. 26—U.S. District Court Judge William Matthew 
Byrne, Jr., declares that the U.S. government has 
secret studies showing that the publication of 
some of the Pentagon Papers did not affect the na- 
tional defense; he is the presiding judge at the trial 
of Ellsberg and Russo. 

Director of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get Roy L. Ash confirms that President Nixon will 
abolish the Office of Economic Opportunity; 3 
smaller agencies—the Office of Emergency Prepar- 
edness, the Office of Science and Technology, and 


Sloan 
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the National Aeronautics and Space Council—will 
also be eliminated. 

Jan. 28—In a taped radio address, President Nixon 
tells of plans to hold the federal budget to a ceiling 
of $268.7 billion, and urges the American people 
to oppose increased government spending. 

Jan. 29—In a message to Congress, President Nixon 
outlines his $268.7-billion budget for fiscal year 
1974 (beginning July 1, 1973) with over 100 cut- 
backs or terminations of government programs. The 
budget deficit will be cut to $12.7 billion, half of 
the 1973 deficit. Defense spending will be increased 
by $4.2 billion, to a total of $79 billion. 

The Senate confirms the nomination of Elliot L. 
Richardson as Secretary of Defense. 

Jan. 30—James W. McCord, Jr., and G. Gordon 
Libby, 2 defendants in the Watergate trial, are 
found guilty by a jury of 8 women and 4 men. 

Federal District Court Judge Byrne rules that the 
government must turn over evidence in its posses- 

' sion that helps prove the innocence of Ellsberg and 
Russo in the Pentagon Papers trial. 

Jan. 31—Senator John C. Stennis (D., Miss.) is in 
“very serious condition” after being robbed and 
shot in front of his Washington, D.C., home last 
night. 


Industry 


Jan. 22—The General Motors Corporation recalls 3.7 
million 1971 and 1972 cars to correct a safety de- 
fect that can cause the steering mechanism to jam. 


Labor 


Jan. 4—Arnold Miller, the new president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, announces sal- 

__ ary cuts for himself and other officials. 

Jan. 17—A 90-day cooling-off period in the 49-day- 
old Long Island Rail Road strike is announced; 
under the arrangement, workers will receive a 6 
per cent wage increase retroactive to January 1, 
1972. Service will resume at 12:01 a.m. on Janu- 
ary 20. 

Jan. 29—The U.M.W. international executive board 
revokes the lifetime pension of $50,000 annually 
for former President W. A. Boyle. 


Military 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 

Jan. 3—It is reported that the Navy has granted an 
additional $18-million loan to the Grumman Cor- 
poration despite Grumman’s refusal to fill the first 
order of F-14 fighter planes at the agreed price. 

Jan. 27—-Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird an- 
nounces the end of the military draft. 


Politics 
Jan. 18—George Bush, former U.S. Representative to 


the U.N., is unanimously elected the new chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 


Supreme Court 

Jan. 22—The Supreme Court rules, 7 to 2, that state 
laws prohibiting or restricting a woman’s right to 
an abortion during the first 3 months of pregnancy 
are unconstitutional. The right of privacy “is 
broad enough to encompass a woman’s decision 
whether or not to terminate her pregnancy.” The 
state may regulate abortions during the last 6 
months of pregnancy so as to protect maternal 
health. During the final 10 weeks of pregnancy, 
abortions may be proscribed except when the life 
of the mother is endangered. The state’s interest 
in protecting potential life becomes legitimate when 
“the fetus has the capability” to live outside the 
womb. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 


Jan. 4—The New York Times reports that a survey in 
Vietnam estimates 1,318 North Vietnamese killed 
and 1,261 wounded during the 10 days of bombing 
that began December 18, 1972, over the Hanoi and 
Haiphong areas. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Inél, War in Indochina; 


U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Jan. 6—The official press agency, Vietnam Press, re- 
ports that President Nguyen Van Thieu has signed 
a decree authorizing the Interior Minister to ap- 
prove the formation of all social, religious, educa- 
tional, cultural and other voluntary associations and 
to supervise their activities. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jan. 11—Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat arrives in 
Yugoslavia to talk with President Tito. 
Jan. 18—The U.S. and Yugoslavia sign an agreement 
under which the U.S. will encourage capitalist in- 
vestment in joint ventures in Yugoslavia. 


ZAIRE 

Jan. 28—President Mobutu Sese Seko announces that 
China has granted a $100-million loan to his coun- 
try. 

ZAMBIA 
(See also Intl, U.N.; Rhodesia) 

Jan. 1—President Kenneth D. Kaunda orders the re- 
lease of 35 members of the outlawed United Pro- 
gressive party. , 

Jan. 11—The government announces that Zambia 
will no longer send her copper exports by the usual 
rail route through Rhodesia. Rhodesia closed the 
border with Zambia 2 days ago except for copper 
shipments. 
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In this first of two issues on Europe, seven articles explore the policies 
of the European Common Market nations, their relations with the super- 
powers, and their thrust toward a united Europe. Our introductory arti- 
cle points out that as Europe moved into the 1970's, its “evolution on all 
fronts appeared promising enough. United States interests and traditions 
had become too enmeshed in European affairs to permit any retreat to 
prewar isolationism. At the same time, Europe’s stability had encouraged 
a Western attitude of resignation toward the Soviet hegemony.... Never, 
it seemed, had the chief trends in European diplomacy better served the 
highest interests of all.” 
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ETWEEN the autocracy of Russia on the East, 
and the democracy of America, aggrandized 
by the conquest of Mexico, on the West, 

Europe may find herself more compressed than she 
may one day think consistent with her independence 
and dignity. 

f Journal des Debats (Paris), 1845 


Europe’s historic grandeur as the center of world 
politics failed to survive the onslaught of Hitler’s war. 
From that ruination, two superpowers emerged to 
command Europe’s destiny. Even a generation later, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. remained the 


dominant factors in Europe’s military, political and . 


economic life. The two superpowers faced each other 
across Europe through that quarter century in the 
most massive and costly peacetime confrontation in 
history, each determined to free the continent of the 
postwar encroachments of the other. 

Still, the American presence in Europe after mid- 
century rested on foundations that scarcely related to 
Soviet influence at all. Stalin had chosen to collect 
the tangible gains of victory available to him by creat- 
ing a Soviet hegemony across East Europe. For Wash- 
ington, no less than for West Europe, the evident 
collapse of the traditional European balance of power 
demanded some response to discourage further Russian 
advances and, hopefully, to restore all Europe to its 
pre-Hitler political and territorial condition. Ameri- 
can power on the continent, whatever the infringe- 
ments on European independence, became the price 
of a reconstructed balance between East and West. 

What policies were available to the United States 


at mid-century to resurrect a united, independent 
Europe? Moscow’s challenge, both to Western secur- 
ity and to Western principles, confronted Washington 
with two fundamental courses of action. The first, 
emphasizing the collapse of the balance of power, 
dictated the creation of „preponderant military power 
in the West to frustrate possible Soviet aggressiveness. 
The second, risking negotiations to reduce the bur- 
geoning tensions, demanded a formal Western rec- 
ognition of the political and territorial consequences 
of the Russian victory in the war. Soviet rhetoric 
and military preparedness, added to the impenetrable 
nature of Russian totalitarianism, encouraged the 
Truman administration to reject the possibilities of 
fruitful negotiations. Amid existing and easily 
expanded doubts regarding the Kremlin’s reliability, 
it was simpler and preferable politically to generate 
power than to arrive at a more precise understanding 
of Soviet intentions or to recognize the postwar Soviet 
hegemony. 

Dean Acheson, as Secretary of State between 1949 
and 1953, formulated the essentials of two decades of 
United States policy toward Europe. For Acheson, 
Hitler’s aggression in the 1930’s was a simple measure 
of Western military weakness. ‘Thus, Western pre- 
paredness would prevent those actions which had led 
to war in 1939. NATO would eliminate the fear that 


‘the U.S.S.R. might break through its self-imposed 


iron curtain. Through the formation of the Atlantic 
Alliance, observed President Harry Truman at the 
formal signing on April 4, 1949, “we hope to create a 
shield against aggression and the fear of aggression— 
a bulwark which will permit us to get on with the 
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-. real business of government and society... .” Acheson’ 
. soon -favored the maximum development of West 
German power both as a deterrent against Soviet ex- 
pansion and as a force for freedom in Central Europe. 
Even trans-Atlantic trade had value less for com- 
mercial profit than for Europe’s growing strength. 
The ultimate test of any policy for Acheson was its 
impact on the West’s capacity to resist Russia. 
Acheson based his quest for greater strength and 
unity in NATO on the assumption that the U.S.S.R. 
- remained an expansive force bent on world domina- 
tion—a danger not only to West Europe but ultimately 
to the United States and its way of life. The war in 
Korea, the fall of Czechoslovakia, and the Berlin 
blockade convinced the Truman administration that 
the Kremlin was prepared to use force to gain its 
objectives. For Acheson, the U.S.S.R. was an ele- 
mental force of nature, not, unlike a mighty river, 
which might be kept within its banks by counterforce, 
but could not be stopped. In its persistent drive to 
expand, the Soviet leadership would never approach 
any negotiation with a sense of fairness or reciprocity. 
As early as the Senate hearings on the Truman 
Doctrine in April, 1947, Acheson denied that direct 
negotiations with the Kremlin would resolve any cold 
war issues. 


I do not think [he informed the Senators] that is the way 
our problems are going to be worked out with the Russians. 

_ I think they will have to be worked out over a long period 
of time and by always indicating to the Russians that we 
are quite aware of what our own interests are and that we 
are quite firm about them and quite prepared to take 
necessary action. Then I think solutions will become 
possible, 


Acheson’s concepts of power and diplomacy, supported 
by the Munich analogy, won overwhelming support 
both in Washington and in the capitals of West 
Europe. 


STABILITY AND DIVISION 


For Acheson, Western power and determination 
stabilized Europe and created a promising postwar 
balance of power when in 1949 it compelled Stalin to 
lift the Berlin blockade and acknowledge the existence 
of West Germany. Confronted with inflexible will, 
the Soviets had retreated. They would do so again. 
Following the show of Western unity at the Paris 
Foreign Ministers Conference in May, 1949, Acheson 
announced that the West had gained the initiative: in 
Europe. 


(Tjhese conferences from now on [he informed the press 
on June 23] seem to me to be like the steam gauge on a 
boiler... . They indicate the pressure which has been 
built up. They indicate the various gains and losses in 
positions which have taken place between the meetings, 
and I think that the recording of this Conference is that 
the position of the West has grown greatly in strength, 


and that the position of the Soviet Union in regard to the 
struggle for the soul of Europe has changed from the of- 
fensive to the defensive. 


That minority of Americans and Europeans who 
doubted that NATO, whatever its military effort, 
would have its way in Europe without war questioned 
the Western build-up of power. The immediate goal 
of Western policy was security; the ultimate goal could 
be only a negotiated settlement or war. Yet it was 
clear that Washington was determined to avoid both 
alternatives under the assumption of a gradual Soviet 
retreat. Acheson was compelled, therefore, to ration- 
alize his preoccupation with power as a temporary 
condition preparatory to an eventual resolution of the 
cold war largely on Western terms. .To give the na- 
tion’s defense policies a needed sense of direction, 
especially after the President’s decision to proceed 
with the development of the super bomb, Acheson de- 
veloped the promising concept of negotiation from 
strength. He first developed this theme in a press 
conference of February 8, 1950: 


What we have . . . observed over the last few years is 
that the Soviet Government is highly realistic and we have 
seen time after time that it can adjust itself to facts where 
facts exist. We have also seen that agreements reached 
with the Soviet Government are useful when those agree- 
ments register facts.... So it has been our basic policy 
to build situations which will extend the area of possible 
agreement; that is to create strength instead of weakness 
. which exists in many quarters... . Those are ways in 
which in various parts of the world we are trying to extend 
the area of possible agreement with the Soviet .Union by 
creating situations so strong they can be recognized, and 
out of them can grow agreement. 


Acheson’s concept of negotiation from strength 
meant, in practice, no negotiation at all. For strength 
adequate to alter Soviet purpose would render nego- 
tiations unnecessary. Diplomatic confrontations were 
the occasions, the Secretary declared on numerous 
platforms, not for negotiation, but for recording 
Soviet failures. Until Western advantage was suf- 
ficient to produce precisely that result, Acheson pre- 
ferred that the West avoid any settlements. 

That this policy would merely reaffirm the divisions 
of Europe and Germany mattered little to security- 
minded peoples bound together after 1950 in a full- , 
blown defensive alliance. A divided continent would 
scarcely achieve the goal of self-determination in East 
Europe or the cause of German unity, but it would, 
provide the easiest escape from the dilemma of com- 
ing to terms with the military and political realities 
of Europe. À - 

For leaders on both sides of the Atlantic, the emerg- 
ing status of postwar Europe was supremely satisfac- 
tory. Whereas with American aid West Europeans 
quickly achieved unprecedented economic expansion 
and prosperity under conditions of untrammeled ‘po- . 


litical freedom, the United States assumed primary 
responsibility for their defense against both Russia 
and Germany. This eliminated for them the need to 
formulate any genuine policies toward either power. 
What mattered for Washington was military power— 
the necessary strength both inside and outside NATO 
to deter the Russians from attacking West Europe. 
If Europeans after mid-century shared neither the 
fears nor the long-range goal of self-determination 
which drove American policy, they could bask in their 
prosperity while they coexisted in reasonable security 
with the Soviet hegemony which they dared not rec- 
ognize. 

Only George F. Kennan among ranking American 
diplomats challenged Acheson’s refusal to consider 
the possibility that Soviet intentions might have been 
more limited and more responsive to United States 
behavior than the rhetoric of Soviet insatiability im- 
plied. On July 12, 1950, Kennan explained why 
American leaders had based their response to the 
Soviet challenge on power alone: 


Plainly the government has moved into an area where 
there is a reluctance to recognize the finer distinctions of 
the psychology of our adversaries, for the reason that 
movement in this sphere of speculation is all too unde- 
pendable, too relative, and too subtle to be comfortable 
or tolerable to people who feel themselves confronted with 


the grim responsibility of recommending decisions which ° 


may mean war or peace. In such times, it is safer and 
easier to cease the attempt to analyze the probabilities in-. 
volved in your enemy’s mental processes or to calculate his 
weaknesses. It seems safer to give him the benefit of 
every doubt in matters of strength and to credit him in- 
discriminately with all aggressive designs, even when some 
of them are mutually contradictory. 


THE FAILURE OF LIBERATION 


Acheson’s formula, which attributed to the de- 
fensive policies of containment the capacity to pro- 
mote the collapse of the Soviet empire, set the limits 
to the American consensus on matters of Europe. But 
to move the continent beyond its existing stalemates 
the Eisenhower administration, after January, 1953, 
promoted the notion that it could accelerate the 
Soviet withdrawal from Slavic Europe without war. 
In the Republican platform of 1952, John Foster 
Dulles, soon to become Secretary of State, promised a 
program that would: 


mark the end of the negative, futile, and immoral policy 
of “containment” which abandons countless human beings 
to a despotism and godless terrorism which in turn enables 
the rulers to forge the captives into a weapon for our 
destruction, 


Nothing less than the breakup of the Soviet empire 
would restore European security. During his cam- 
paign for the presidency, General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower warned the Kremlin that the Western nations 
‘would: ' 
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never rest until the enslaved nations of the world have in 
the fulness of freedom the right to choose their own path, 
for then, and then only, can we say that there is a possible 
way of living peacefully and permanently with commu- 
nism in the world. 


Such rhetoric established the new American policy 
goal of liberation. Unfortunately, like all such broad 
objectives based on principle, the. Eisenhower-Dulles 
attachment to liberation either meant nothing or it 
meant war. Time would demonstrate that liberation 
meant nothing and that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, like that of Truman, would emphasize contain- 
ment with the successful move to bring West Germany 
into NATO early in 1955. At the same time, Wash- 
ington continued to condemn the U.S.S.R. and in- 
sisted that the conflict between communism and free- 
dom across Europe was irreconcilable. For Dulles, 
any recognition of the Soviet hegemony would be 
appeasement, and would place the West on the road 
to disaster. In December, 1955, the administration 
reaffirmed the fundamental purpose of United States 
policy in Europe: “The peaceful liberation of the 
captive peoples is, and, until success is achieved, will 
continue to be a major goal of United States foreign 
policy.” When Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
condemned such American interposition in Kremlin 
affairs, Eisenhower reminded him that Washington 
would never desert the goal of liberation. Yet ex- 
cept for proclaiming “Captive Nations Week,” neither 
Congress nor the administration pursued any course 
of action to help the enslaved. If the American 
people favored liberation, they also savored the peace. 

This concentration on defense, unity and inflexible 
purpose within the Atlantic Alliance helped to sus- 
tain certain elements of bipolarism in Europe. It 
gave Western capitals little room for diplomatic 
maneuvering. Beyond assertions of mutual good 
faith, a perennial agreement for greater defense ef- 
forts in Europe, and an occasional longing for sur- 
cease from tension, there was little in Western dip- 
lomacy except the quest for strength and time to 
compel a Soviet acceptance of Western precepts of in- 
ternational behavior. Unfortunately, the U.S.S.R. re- 
vealed no sign of weakening or of releasing its grasp 
on its satellite empire. Indeed, during May, 1955, 
the month that West Germany became a member of 
NATO, the Soviet Union signed the Warsaw Pact 
with the countries of East Europe. In January, 1956, 
East Germany became a member of the pact. Despite 
the intent of liberation, Europe never seemed more 
thoroughly under the controlling influence of the two 
superpowers than during the late 1950's. If Slavic 
Europe was victimized by Soviet power, West Europe, 
if politically free, was leashed by the requirements of 
Western diplomatic and military unity and the in- 
flexibility of Western purpose toward the Kremlin. 
Each superpower guaranteed the security of a por- 
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tion of the continent and, in practice, respected the 
position of the other as one that could be challenged 
only at the price of a general war. 


EUROPE’S QUEST FOR INDEPENDENCE 


In limiting NATO originally to 20 years, Western 
leaders assumed that the alliance would be temporary 
and that, by containing Soviet expansionism, it would 
achieve. some resolution of Europe’s divisive issues. 
Throughout the 1960’s. spokesmen of the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations rationalized Washing- 
ton’s continued search for adequate power by stressing 
the precept of negotiating from strength. That the 
United States had long possessed sufficient strength 
for successful negotiation seemed clear enough. In- 
deed, after the mid-1950’s, United States diplomats 
had the backing of a national capacity to reduce much 
. of the earth’s surface to rubble in a matter of hours. 
Still there were no fruitful negotiations. In Europe, 
this remained a matter of minor consequence. Power 
even without diplomacy satisfied the needs of con- 
tainment, not because the threat of nuclear war was 
rational, but because there was little danger of con- 
flict. Yet if negotiation was the declared end of con- 
tainment, and if the United States possessed sufficient 
force to obliterate much of the U.S.S.R. in a single 
day, then why were there no settlements? 

Obviously, the failure of negotiation hinged less on 
the elusiveness of power than on the objectives pur- 
sued. Whereas both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., in their day-to-day decisions, accepted the 
status quo without hesitation, they could arrive at no 
long-term arrangement based on the status quo. For 
the United States, clearly, this revisionism still sought 
the creation of a compatible world in which all na- 
tions would be free and would be governed by 
principles of peaceful cooperation and the rule of in- 
ternational law. European and American critics won- 
dered increasingly whether this perennial quest of 
the unachievable, supported by the most expensive 
arms race in history, served any useful purpose. Some 
European capitals were determined to escape the 
confines of foreign policies that could produce noth- 
ing but Europe’s continued division. 

Within the satellite states of East Europe the pres- 
sures toward liberalization were insatiable, with Po- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary moving 
beyond direct Kremlin control with varying degrees 
of success. If none of these countries approached 
Yugoslavia’s independence, they had, by the early 
1970's, gained extensive command of their internal 
affairs at the price of sustaining a pro-Soviet posture 
in their external relations. Through a wide variety of 
bilateral agreements, they expanded their trade and 
cultural contacts with the West. Still the Soviet bloc 
entered the 1970's as a significant factor in European 
affairs. In the Brezhnev Doctrine the Kremlin still 


claimed the right to suppress tendencies in any of the 
satellites which endangered socialism. 

For West Europe, the drive toward greater self- 
assertion encompassed an effort to control those de- 
cisions which might determine the region’s destiny. 
Throughout the 1960’s Washington encouraged West 
Europeans to entrust the peace to the deterrent ef- 
fect of the American nuclear arsenal. But West 
European leaders desired guarantees that weapons 
which they did not control would be available to 
them in a crisis. What caused them to doubt NATO’s 
future credibility was the vulnerability of the United 
States to nuclear destruction. How convincing would 
an American suicidal threat be in defense of Europe? 
The Kennedy administration opted for a flexible 
strategy based on an impressive array of conventional 
weapons. But flexibility, Allied spokesmen charged, 
would not serve West Europe’s interests. By softening 
the nuclear deterrent, a flexible response might invite 
a conventional attack which could again submerge 
Europe in war. 

For Britain and France—both nuclear powers—a 
partial answer lay in a European-based nuclear ar- 
senal. But most Western leaders favored some form 
of European participation in the control of the Ameri- 
can nuclear arsenal. They required the assurance 
that nuclear weapons would indeed be present in suf- 
ficient numbers if the need arose, and that, if used, 
they would be employed to minimize Europe’s de- 
struction, Europeans were concerned as well that 
American decisions elsewhere in the world would not 
involve them in war when their interests were not at 
stake. 

For Washington, on the other hand, the ideal ar- 
rangement would create the appearance of European 
nuclear participation with the retention of sufficient 
control to compel Europe to accept the essentials of 
both the strategic doctrine and the foreign objectives 
of the United States. With notions of the ideal 
nuclear strategy so disparate, American and West 
European leaders, through a full decade of debate, 
could reach no satisfactory formula. As late as 1973, 
this mattered little, because the world was not threat- 
ened with a nuclear confrontation. 

On matters of diplomacy, the assertion of West 
European leadership was far more eventful. Those 
convictions of security which permitted NATO to ne- 
glect critical decisions on defense encouraged some 
Western capitals to seek agreement with the Kremlin 
which at last recognized the war’s irreparable damage 
to the Versailles system. Europeans knew that the 
cold war, whatever its high cost, would not unravel 
the Soviet hegemony in East Europe. West Germany’s 
Chancellor Willy Brandt emerged as the first Western 
leader to negotiate formal pacts which accepted the 
consequences of the Russian victory in World War 
II. ° 


Brandt’s Ostpolitik moved into high gear in Sep- 
tember, 1969, when he assumed the West German 
chancellorship. On August, 12, 1970, he signed the 
celebrated West German non-aggression treaty with 
the Soviet Union. The agreement recognized the 
postwar boundaries of Central Europe and provided 
for economic, technological and cultural cooperation 
between the two countries. By securing recognition 
of existing frontiers, the Soviets claimed credit for 
liquidating the German problem. During November, 
1970, Brandt concluded a treaty with Poland in which 
both nations accepted the postwar German-Polish 
boundary—the Oder-Neisse line—which transferred 
40,000 square miles of former German territory to Po- 
land. Brandt had accepted major changes in the 
Versailles peace structure—something which London 
and Washington had refused to do. Brandt reminded 
his Western critics that no Western policy was aimed 
at upsetting the status quo. To recognize existing 
conditions, therefore, hardly gave anything away, 
especially when Hungary (1956) and Czechoslovakia 
(1968) had demonstrated that self-determination 
could not triumph anywhere in East Europe against 
the will of the Kremlin. 


THE NIXON RESPONSE 


This trend toward European self-assertion won the 
reluctant approval of the Nixon administration. 
President Richard Nixon admitted in his February, 
1971, foreign policy report to Congress: 


When the Atlantic Alliance was formed, we were united 
in the face of a common danger. Today, while our con- 
cern for security remains, it is no longer enough for us to 
concentrate simply on what we are trying to prevent; we 
need a clearer vision of what we are seeking to achieve. 


The unnatural division of Europe, the President 
added, was no longer accepted as inevitable or per- 
manent. 

Still the President urged caution. Detente required 
substance as well as atmosphere. “In our view,” he 
said, “detente means negotiating the concrete con- 
ditions of mutual security that will allow for expanded 
intra-European contact and cooperation without 
jeopardizing the security of any country.” There 
was danger that the Soviets, in their selective policies 
toward West Europe, might prefer to negotiate spe- 
cific issues at the expense of broad agreements. If the 
Allies disagreed on priorities and even on some goals, 
they still required approaches harmonious enough to 
minimize Kremlin efforts to divide them. Europe’s 
new spirit of independence, the President acknowl- 
edged, was a source of Allied strength. “But our co- 
hesion, too,” he noted, “is a source of strength, which 
made possible the freedom of action of individual 
allies. We must learn to reconcile autonomy and 
unity.” 
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United States attitudes toward the future of East 
Europe remained ambivalent. This country, Nixon 
assured Congress, had accepted France’s independent 
position and its 1970 consultative pact with the 
U.S.S.R.; it had made no effort to restrain Willy 
Brandt’s initiatives. At the same time, the President 
warned that the Soviets too often regarded detente 
as the equivalent of a Western recognition of the 
status quo. The administration had resisted the 
movement toward the all-European security confer- 
ence, scheduled for 1973, because of fear that any 
East-West agreements would undermine, in the words 
of Secretary of State William P. Rogers, “the right of 
the people of each European state to shape their 
own destiny free of external restraint.” Still the Nixon 
administration itself in 1972 deserted self-determina- 
tion as the sine qua non for any broad agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. In the Moscow summit meeting in May 
the President recognized the overriding importance 
of reaching some understanding with the Kremlin on 
a wide range of outstanding issues which had per- 
petuated the cold war and sustained the arms race. 
Nixon, like Brandt, had taken the initial steps toward 
recognizing Russia’s postwar position in Europe. 

What disturbed European observers especially in 
this burgeoning movement toward detente was Wash- 
ington’s inclination to inform rather than consult. 
Some believed that diplomatic progress still demanded 
solid relationships among the NATO allies far more 
than agreements with the U.S.S.R. British statesman 
Anthony Eden warned in January, 1973: 


Consultation between allies needs to be especially search- 
ing before negotiations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union are embarked upon. It must never be for- 
gotten that Russia’s objective is to pry apart the countries 
of NATO and to establish herself as the dominating power 
over Europe. The continuing buildup of Russian mili- 
tary power in Europe by land, sea and air supports this 
purpose and cannot be explained otherwise. 


Whereas West European leaders generally favored 
the forthcoming European security conference and 
agreed in principle to Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions (MBFR) in Europe, they warned that 
United States and Soviet troop withdrawals were not 
geographically or politically comparable. That diplo- 
macy might in time dismantle the Berlin Wall and the 
iron curtain seemed clear enough. But as Brandt and 
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“In sum, the Brandt government in 1973 could look with a measure 
of satisfaction upon foreign policy developments in all areas of the globe. 
In well planned and well executed schemes, the West German government 
has achieved its basic goals without suffering serious reverses.” 


West Germany’s Foreign Policy 


By GERARD BRAUNTHAL 
Professor of Political Science, University of Massachusetts 


HE REELECTION OF WILLY BranpT as Chan- 

cellor in November, 1972, guarantees a con- 

tinuity in West German foreign policy. Re- 
election was uncertain in the wake of dramatic 
political developments dating back to April, 1972. As 
a result of the defection of a number of deputies to the 
opposition Christian Democrats (CDU) , primarily due 
to disputes over the Ostpolitik (a policy of rapproche- 
ment with Communist states), Brandt’s original slim 
12-vote majority in the Bundestag evaporated, and he 
was faced with tie votes. When, on April 27, the 
Christian Democrats and their Bavarian ally, the 
Christian Social Union (CSU), attempted to oust the 
Brandt coalition government through a “constructive 
vote of no-confidence” and to elect their chairman, 
Rainer Barzel, as Chancellor instead, the attempt 
failed. The impasse was settled after the summer re- 
cess when Brandt dissolved the Bundestag and called 
for a new parliamentary election. For the first time 
in West German history, the Parliament did not com- 
plete its normal four-year term, because of the govern- 
ment’s inability to maintain support from a majority 
of deputies. 

During the campaign, the CDU/CSU challenged 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik, but obviously could not convince 
the majority of voters that major breakthroughs 
should be moderated or stopped. The party also chal- 
lenged Brandt’s domestic policies, which were more 
vulnerable in view of inflationary price rises, but the 
voters seemed not too worried in the face of full em- 
ployment and continuing prosperity. 

The election results demonstrated strong support for 
the governing parties. The Social Democratic party 
(SPD) received 45.8 per cent of the vote, and its 
junior coalition partner, the Free Democratic party 
(FDP), 8.4 per cent. The two parties have 271 seats 
in the Bundestag, representing a comfortable 46-seat 
majority. To its chagrin, the CDU/CSU remained 
in opposition, capturing only 44.9 per cent of the vote 
and 225 Bundestag seats. For the first time since 1949, 
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when the first Parliament convened, the CDU/CSU 
received less votes than the SPD. The popularity of 
Brandt and his foreign policy program were too strong 
for the less colorful Barzel and his more diffuse party 
program. 


POLICY TOWARD THE WEST 

Brandt could claim significant progress in his ne- 
gotiations with Western and Eastern countries during 
his first administration (1969-1972). His grand strat- 
egy of maintaining close links with the United States 
and West Europe while establishing new links with 
Communist states unfolded without a major hitch. 
True, the Federal Republic (F.R.G.) and other West 
European states were dismayed at continuing United 
States involvement in Vietnam, but they hoped that 
once the conflict ended, the United States would 
again pay more attention to the Atlantic Community. 
The Brandt government hoped that as a consequence 
stability in the international monetary situation would 
be enhanced, leading in turn to fewer inflationary pres- 
sures in the F.R.G. 

The Brandt government has also been concerned 
about any potential United States troop cuts on West 
German territory. It was not entirely displeased when 
President Richard Nixon was reelected, since he had 
pledged to maintain a military presence without a 
unilateral reduction. 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


West German foreign policy toward the West centers 
increasingly on the European Economic Community. 
Brandt had pushed hard for the admission of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Denmark and Norway into the six- 
member EEC, not only to strengthen it but, especially 
in the case of Great Britain, to serve as a counterweight 
to the influence of France. 

The F.R.G. also welcomed a decision made at an 
EEG summit conference in Paris in October, 1972, to 
establish a European Fund for Monetary Cooperation 





as the first step toward a projected monetary union.. 
The fund, to go into effect on April 1, 1973, will have 
a reserve of $1.4 billion, to be available in credits to 
any member state if its currency threatens to fluctuate 
beyond a safe margin set by the EEC. In addition, 
Brandt asked the EEC to fight the ubiquitous problem 
of inflation through price stabilization. 

Concerned about slow progress in the industrial re- 
lations and social fields, Brandt suggested at the sum- 
mit meeting that the EEC launch a community-wide 
social action program, which would include such mea- 
sures as a coordinated job market and employment 
policy to complement freedom of movement for work- 
ers, the elimination of regional imbalances through the 
establishment of a regional policy, and the drafting 
of community-wide labor contracts. 

Brandt called for a strengthening of the powers of 
the European Parliament, the advisory legislative arm 
of the EEC. He suggested that EEC institutions draft 
a plan for the “gradual extension of the Parliament’s 
budgetary and legislative powers and controlling 
rights.” He opted for the direct popular election of 
members of this Parliament to supplant the existing 
appointive system. 

Whether these proposals, some new and some made 
previously, will ever be adopted remains to be seen. 
The crux of the matter is that they require some 
abrogation of national sovereignty which member 
states have jealously guarded and would surrender re- 
luctantly. The F.R.G. has been wary of French re- 
luctance to move more swiftly toward European inte- 
gration, as illustrated by President Georges Pompidou’s 
hesitancy to schedule the Paris summit meeting in 
October, 1972. Pompidou’s statement that each EEC 
member has its vocation, “England the financial, the 
F.R.G. the industrial, the Benelux bloc the commercial, 
and France the political,” was not greeted enthusias- 
tically in the German press, which wondered why 
Pompidou reserved the political sector for France. 


OSTPOLITIK 


Dramatic developments have occurred in West Ger- 
many’s foreign policies toward the East. When Brandt 
became foreign minister in a CDU/SPD coalition gov- 
ernment in 1966, he was successful in moving toward 
‘a policy of detente with the Communist bloc to super- 
sede the cold war stalemate. He has maintained the 
` momentum since asstiming the chancellorship in 1969. 
His grand design has been to conclude agreements 
with the Soviet Union and all East European nations 
for a mutual renunciation of the use or threat of force, 
primarily in order to dispel their fear of renewed Ger- 

1For full details, see the May, 1972, issue of Current His- 
tory on West Germany. 

2The Moscow treaty was approved by 248 SPD and 
FDP deputies, while 10 CDU/CSU deputies voted against 


it, and 238 others abstained. The vote on the Warsaw 
treaty differed only slightly. 
e 
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man aggression and to establish normal relations with 
them. 

Talks began with the Russians in December, 1969, 
and were concluded successfully in August, 1970, when 
Soviet Prime Minister Aleksei Kosygin and Willy 
Brandt signed the historic treaty in Moscow. In De- 
cember, 1970, Brandt signed a similar treaty with 
Polish Prime Minister Josef Cyrankiewicz.* It in- 
cluded the recognition of the Oder-Neisse line as the 
permanent German-Polish border. Brandt, however, 
still had to obtain parliamentary ratification for the 
two treaties. The CDU leaders wavered from a nega- 
tive position to lukewarm support, but in the end their 
CSU colleagues convinced most party deputies to 
abstain. They viewed the treaties as a disguised 
capitulation to the Communist powers and as an illu- 
sion that relations with Moscow and Warsaw could be 
improved. On May 17, 1972, the Bundestag finally 
approved the treaties, after a prolonged delay due to 
Allied negotiations over Berlin.” 

By September 3, 1971, the Allied powers had con- 
cluded these negotiations and had signed a Quadri- 
partite Agreement on the status of West Berlin. The 
Soviets guaranteed Western access into West Berlin, 
a West German government presence, and increased 
contacts between the residents of West and East Berlin. 
In return, the West allowed the Soviet Union the right 
to open a consulate in West Berlin. Not until June 3, 
1972, did the Berlin accord and the Moscow and War- 
saw treaties go into effect, upon the exchange of 
ratification documents. 

While the three accords did not significantly change 
the status quo in Europe, they obviously contributed 
to the gradual dissipation of the cold war atmosphere 
which had shrouded the international scene for a 
quarter of a century. Brandt considered the treaties 
as the cornerstone of his Ostpolitik, a cornerstone on 
which he expected to conclude other accords. 

Cooperation between the F.R.G. and the Soviet 
Union has been as close as could be expected in recent 
years, given the history of their bitter military conflicts 
and the differences in their ideologies and social sys- 
tems. On July 5, 1972, the two governments signed 
a long-term trade accord, the first one since 1963, 
when the Soviet Union refused to include West Berlin 
as an integral part of the F.R.G. In the 1972 accord, 
West Berlin was included, and more goods imported 
into the F.R.G. from the Soviet Union were freed 
from import restrictions, bringing the total freed to 
84 per cent. While the volume of trade has almost 
doubled in the last decade, to the F.R.G. it represents 
still only a small share of total imports and exports— 
the Soviet Union ranks in sixteenth or seventeenth 
place among West Germany’s trading partners. One 


of the chief reasons for the limited trade is Moscow’s 


shortage of foreign currencies because of the limited 
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number of marketable goods it can export to the in- 
dustrialized West. 


POLAND 


During the cold war era, in 1955, the F.R.G. es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
but with no other Communist country. As part of 
the Ostpolitik, the. F.R.G. made plans to normalize 
relations with these countries, but the pace has been 
slow because of the memories of the Nazi conquests and 
the horrors perpetrated during the occupation era. 

In the wake of the West German-Polish treaty signed 
in 1970 and ratified in 1972, the two governments con- 
ducted negotiations to establish diplomatic ties. In 
the summer of 1972, the talks nearly bogged down 
over a number of unresolved issues such as the slow 
pace of repatriation of ethnic Germans still living in 
Poland and frictions over German-Polish trade. In a 
speech in July, Polish Prime Minister Piotr Jarosze- 
wicz warned that there is still a “difficult fight ahead” 
until the complete normalization of relations between 
the two countries, although he did not rule out es- 
tablishing embassies in the meantime. He listed four 
points as preconditions for a complete normalization. 
1) The provisions of the Eastern treaties, especially as 
regards the recognition of European borders, must be 
fully met; 2) the F.R.G. must establish normal rela- 
tions with all socialist countries, especially the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany) ; 3) the F.R.G. 
must participate in the preparations for a conference 
on security in Europe and must implement its de- 
cisions; and 4) the “intellectual process of reorienta- 
tion” in the F.R.G. must be advanced to the point of 
“accepting the political realities in Europe.” 

In addition, the Polish Prime Minister cited as still 
unresolved problems the anti-Communist broadcasts of 
“Radio Free Europe” emanating from Munich, and 
restitution payments for Poles deported during the 
Nazi period. He also urged the West Germans to be 
cautious in the sphere of cultural relations, in which 
“the aims of the F.R.G. are tied to the NATO concept 
of a free exchange of ideas, persons and information. 
This concept bears the character of ideological splint- 
ering.”* Bonn spokesmen did not deny the nature of 
the difficulties and acknowledged that normalization 
was expected to be a long-term and arduous process. 
Foreign Minister Walter Scheel (FDP) asserted that 
his government understood Poland’s problems, but 
both sides must accept compromises, and in the pro- 
cess “root out old and outdated clichés.” 

Despite these lingering problems, the two govern- 
ments were eager to establish diplomatic relations. 
Polish Foreign Minister Stefan Olszowski paid a two- 


; German Information Center, Relay from Bonn, July 28, 
972 


4 Frankfurter Rundschau, June 12, 1972. 


day visit to Bonn on September 13 and 14, 1972, the 
first journey by a high Polish official to the capital of 
the Federal Republic. Olszowski and Scheel agreed 
to establish diplomatic ties immediately, and to discuss 
further the repatriation and trade issues. They 
planned also to facilitate the reunion of separated 
families, and to expand scientific-technical cooperation 
and cultural and youth exchanges. They endorsed 
the work of groups of experts who were examining the 
contents of school books for the purpose of eliminating 
biased and ethnocentric materials. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


While progress was being made to implement the 
Soviet and Polish treaties, the West German govern- 
ment could not claim much progress in its attempt to 
produce a rapprochement with Czechoslovakia. Al- 
though Soviet and Polish diplomats could not erase 
bitter wartime memories in their negotiations with 
the F.R.G., Czech diplomats were haunted in addition 
by the Munich Accord of 1938, in which Hitler forced 
the dismemberment of their country. As Czech party 
leader Gustav Husak pointed out in June, 1972, “We 
cannot act as if nothing ever happened. And we 
presume that this is being understood by our West 
German partners.” While it was understood, the nub 
of the difficulty lay in different interpretations of the 
validity of the Munich Accord. The Czech position 
has been that the accord was never valid (ex tunc). 
The West German position has been that it is presently 
invalid and has been unjust from the outset, but that 
international conventions and legal ramifications pre- 
vent Bonn from declaring it as invalid from its incep- 
tion (ex nunc). Obviously, the Czechs reject the 
“Western-made” international law concept which deals 
with state obligations to honor treaties, while the Ger- 
mans feel obliged to honor it. . 

Until now, the two sides have not budged an inch 
on the issue, although the Czechs have conceded that 
the legal status of former Sudeten Germans would not 
be affected if their interpretation were accepted. As 
the Frankfurter Rundschau put it, “The devil still 
hides in the details of the intricacy of legal conse- 
quences resulting from the different dates of invalid- 
ity.’* While five rounds of negotiations have taken 
place to date and the impasse continyes, Brandt has 
stated that the two sides are actually not so far apart. 
Undoubtedly an accord is in sight, but no one knows 
when it will be reached. 

Once an accord is signed, Bonn will seek to establish 
diplomatic relations with other Eastern bloc coun- 
tries. Hungary ranks high on the list. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

For the average West German citizen who may have 
relatives in the German Democratic Republic, interest 
in Brandt’s Ostpolitik centers more on the G.D.R. 


than on the Soviet Union, Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
Ever since October, 1969, when Brandt acknowledged 
the existence of two states (F.R.G. and G.D.R.) within 
one German nation, the desire to develop a “regulated 
co-existence” between them, and the abandonment of 
reunification as an immediate foreign policy goal, the 
East German authorities have been more amenable to 
working out a modus vivendi with Bonn leaders. 

In November, 1970, F.R.G. State Secretary Egon 
Bahr, who had been instrumental in negotiating the 
Moscow and Warsaw accords, met with his counter- 
part from the G.D.R., State Secretary Michael Kohl, 
in the first of a series of long negotiations. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1971, they concluded a postal agreement, 
which envisaged an extension and improvement of 
postal and communications facilities between the two 
states. On April 27, 1972, they concluded a transport 
treaty which made it easier for West Germans to travel 
into Berlin and the G.D.R., and for East Germans to 
travel to the F.R.G. for urgent family matters. After 
the treaty was ratified on October 17, inter-state travel 
reached the highest level since the founding of both 
states. 

The transport pact represented the first treaty ever 
concluded between the two states. Since prior to 1969 
they hardly acknowledged each other’s existence, the 
treaty marked a step forward toward a more friendly 
climate. Bonn leaders viewed it as one of a series of 
steps in the development of special intra-German re- 
lations, binding in international law, but not implying 
diplomatic recognition on either side. They argued 
that the relations must be of a special nature as long 
as there are four-power rights and responsibilities for 
Berlin and Germany as a whole, valid until a final 
peace settlement. Implicit in these statements has 
been a West German plan to leave the door ajar for 
an eventual reunification and a desire not to deal with 
East Germany as a totally foreign state. 

East German leaders, on the other hand, have stated 
for some time that they view both countries as sover- 
eign states which ought to exchange ambassadors. 
Such diplomatic recognition would obviously enhance 
their status and would precipitate recognition by states 
throughout the world. But the F.R.G. has stood its 
ground, and East German leaders have realized that 
they would have to concede this point, especially if 
they expected to receive Western backing for admission 
into the United Nations. 

The concession came in the form of a basic intra- 
German treaty, negotiated by Bahr and Kohl over a 
two-year period. On November 8, 1972 (12 days 
before the West German election), they initialed the 
treaty, and on December 21 they signed it. Both 
Parliaments still have to ratify it, but promulgation is 
expected by April, 1973. The Brandt government, 
enjoying a healthy majority since the November, 1972, 
lection, expects no difficulty in the Bundestag, al- 
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though the CDU/CSU is expected to vote against the 
treaty because, in its view, it perpetuates the division 
of Germany. The G.D.R. government has committed 
itself to acceptance. 

As expected, the treaty falls short of providing for 
full diplomatic recognition, but each state will be 
represented in the capital of the other by a permanent 
representative with the title of plenipotentiary min- 
ister. The treaty also stipulates that the two states 
will solve their differences by peaceful means, will re- 
spect each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
will regulate practical and humanitarian questions in 
the course of normalizing their relations, and will 
promote cooperation in the fields of economy, science, 
transport, posts, public health, culture, sports, pro- 
tection of the environment, and others. It calls for a 
joint remarking of the whole frontier and the creation 
of a joint commission to deal with canal traffic, elec- 
tric power supply, fire fighting and drainage in the 
border area. 

Both states promise to ease the problems of families 
separated by the border, to discuss the exchange of 
books, magazines and radio and television programs. 
The G.D.R. consents to the opening of new border 
crossing points to allow West German citizens to visit 
the East German border areas. Soon after the signing, 
the G.D.R. released hundreds of political prisoners to 
West Germany. 

Another aftereffect of the treaty was the recognition 
extended immediately to the G.D.R. by the neutral 
states of Austria, Sweden and Switzerland. The three 
Western Allies, the United States, Great Britain and 
France, declared their readiness to establish de facto 
diplomatic relations with the G.D.R., but not before 
treaty ratification. At the same time, the four Allied 
powers issued a declaration reaffirming their rights 
and responsibilities for Germany as a whole, and 
pledging to support the application of both Germanys 
for membership in the United Nations. Barring any 
obstacle, the General Assembly is expected to approve 
the applications this fall. 

While the treaty does not solve the question of re- 
unification, neither does it perpetuate the division for- 
ever. It has created the basis for a détente in Germany 
and Europe, since it ensures that the German question 
will not provide a source of constant tension between 
East and West. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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In France, “the crowning irony is the fact that in many ways the New 
Left looks more like the old Right.” 


ments in France have on European integration? 


What effect will political develop- 
“Most Frenchmen have 


accepted the Common Market of the nine, but probably fewer than ever 
are eager to push on toward effective integration in political union.” 


France: L'Après Gaullisme 


By Epwarp Wuirine Fox 
Professor of Modern European History, Cornell University 


FTER DE GAULLE WHAT? For years before 
President Charles de Gaulle’s retirement 
from public life in April, 1969, the French 

had been obsessed with the question of après Gaul- 
Could the Gaullist majority—both in the 
country and in the Assembly—be preserved after the 
General’s disappearance; and could any successor 
wield the awesome but ambiguous powers of the pres- 
idency and maintain the new regime? And would 
he continue de Gaulle’s perverse policies toward 
Europe, Britain and the United States? Answers to 
these questions would be fateful not merely for the 
French but for the West as well. While de Gaulle 
remained in power no prediction was convincing; and 
after his retirement the transition was so smooth as to 
suggest that Gaullism, without de Gaulle, was self- 
perpetuating. 

The General’s successor and erstwhile Prime Minis- 
ter, Georges Pompidou, maintained the authority of 
the presidency, much of its style and the main lines 
of his predecessor’s policies. (He had moved gradu- 
ally to the admission of Britain to the Common 
Market which was finally accomplished at the begin- 
ning of the present year—but if this deviation angered 
a few left-wing Gaullists, and pleased some devotees 
of Europe, it seemed to produce no serious political 
repercussions.) As the National Assembly approached 
the end of its term, and the country faced its first 
major political campaign of the post de Gaulle period, 
conventional wisdom held that French voting patterns 
were fixed for the foreseeable future and that the cur- 
rent majority could expect to be returned. 

As the campaign gathered momentum in Decem- 
ber, 1972, however, the polls began to register a down- 
ward trend in Gaullist—and a corresponding rise in 
Leftist—support. Not only did this sow panic in the 
ranks of the former and ebullience in those of the 
latter, it appeared to announce the first significant 
shift in the French electorate in at least 15 years. 
Even so, a month before the elections (when this 
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article went to press) there appeared little likelihood 
that the Gaullists would lose control of the government 
and none that the Left could come to power at this 
time. It did, however, raise the question of what had 
happened in France, whether the surprising new trend 
would continue and, if it did, what the implications 
were for the country and for Europe. 

Without running the ridiculous risks of attempting 
to analyze impending elections that will have taken 
place (March 4 and 11) before this analysis is pub- 
lished, it is possible to say that the French electoral 
system will heavily favor the Gaullists. Since the 
large bulk of the deputies (those who fail to receive 
a majority on the first ballot) will be elected in a 
run-off contest a week later, the possibilities for 
combination and maneuver are infinite. In the past, 
a challenge from the Left that included Communist 
participation has always sufficed to rally enough 
Center votes to forestall the threat; and there seems 
no reason to doubt that this reaction will save 
the regime again. Even if the Gaullists lost their 
absolute majority in the Assembly, their chance of 
finding enough grudging but reliable allies to continue 
in power seemed good. In fact, the General himself 
had always governed with some such coalition. But 
will it be a mere reprieve? 

All serious politicians are faced with a new factor 
in the French political equation: an alliance of the 
Socialist and Communist parties that includes politi- 
cal as well as electoral cooperation. Not only is such 
an arrangement almost without precedent—the Gom- 
munists and’ Socialists have always shared a mutual 
suspicion and antipathy—but it carries the implica- 
tion that Communists may participate in some future 
ministry. At first, the menace seemed merely sym- 
bolic, because its very appearance could be expected 
to provoke sufficient reaction among all other parties 
to preclude its fulfillment; but when this apparently 
self-defeating alliance began to gain strength in the 
polls, the name of Prague (with its connotation qf 


Communist coup d’état) broke out like a rash in the 
columns of the bourgeois press. 

To be sure, one school of thought argued that these 
deviations from the established electoral norms were 
superficial and would more or less correct themselves 
in the voting booths. This type of analysis worked 
fairly well in explaining the Gaullist drop: their 
figures had probably been inflated in recent years, 
their own left wing detested Pompidou (and had 
actually tried to challenge his authority with an 
“alternative” Gaullist ministry) so that some might 
have defected to the Left; but the rest of the losses 
were probably protest warnings, registering disen- 
chantment with a series of scandals involving high gov- 
ernment officials. Clearly Pompidou could not hold his 
“barons” on the same tight reins as had his predeces- 
sor; but the protestors, it was assumed, had no viable 
alternative to returning to the fold, when the elections 
arrived. 

Comparable explanations of the gains of the new 
Left were less persuasive. The country’s labor force, 
which provided the principal electoral base for the 
Socialists as well as the Communists, was not expand- 
ing nor was it likely to, with increasing automation in 
industry; and while the Socialists drew some support 
from white collar workers, these were traditionally 
anti-Communist. The critical question, of course, was 
whether the source of these new converts to the Left 
would soon dry up or continue until the alliance 
enjoyed an outright majority. In its best previous 
recent effort to present a united front—the presiden- 
tial election of 1965—the Left had polled 45 per cent 
of the vote. Impressive as this was, it was politically 
ineffective. 

Given French electoral procedures, the President 
could only be elected by a majority; and in a general 
election, the Left was regularly at a disadvantage in 
translating votes into seats. Thus if the polls were 
merely registering the same old maximum, the recent 
gains, though spectacular, were not significant. Only 
time would tell, but the question did invite reconsid- 
eration of the assumption that French voting patterns 
were immutable. 

As the campaign began to develop in December, 
1972, and January, 1973, the principal issue became 
power: how the Gaullists could cling to it, how the 
center parties could curb or share it, and whether the 
Left might even seize it. The Gaullists ran on their 
slightly tarnished, but still solid, record of stable gov- 
ernment, continued economic expansion and pros- 
perity (in spite of inflation) and an independent 
foreign policy. The two small but prestigious parties 
of the center (the remnants of the old MRP now 
reorganized as Modern Democrats and the updated 


* Salvador Allende Gossens, the Marxist President of 
Chile. 
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Radical Socialists) demanded constitutional reform, 
meaning the reduction of the enormous authority of 
the presidency and the return of effective power to a 
ministry once again responsible to the Assembly. 
While both groups were deeply committed to the 
principles of parliamentary government, they also 
saw it as their only path to influence. Hope lay in 
making sufficient inroads on the Gaullists to break 
their majority and force them to resort to coalition 
governments in which the Democrats and Radicals 
would play a decisive role—as a swing-bloc in the 
center. In this astonishing exercise of self-delusion, 
they overlooked the fact that such a tactic depended 
on the ability to “swing,” that is, to move from Right 
to Left, and, on occasion, to join a government that 
included Communist ministers—a fate these liberals 
would regard as worse than death, if they bothered 
to consider it at all. 

Speaking for the United Left, Frangois Mitterrand 
declared that the first thing to do was to apply the 
constitution. Given Mitterrand’s record of unremit- 
ting resistance to de Gaulle’s authoritarian regime, his 
formula had to be understood as advocating a more 
parliamentary use of existing institutions but, sig- 
nificantly, without completely sacrificing the new pres- 
idential powers. The ambiguity lurking in this posi- 
tion could be attributed to the fact that Mitterrand 
had run strongly against de Gaulle in 1965 and un- 
doubtedly hoped to do better against Pompidou in 
1976. If the Left had little hope of capturing the 
Assembly now, it would—if its recent gains continued 
—have a serious chance in the next presidential con- 
test. 

The prospect of Mitterrand in the Elysée (which 
cannot be entirely discounted) opens interesting 
vistas. While, despite his alliance with the Com- 
munists, he is no Allende,* he has recently announced 
his conversion to Marxism and has accepted a joint 
program that includes the nationalization of the 
country’s remaining private banks and industries. 
Since much French industry and banking is already 
nationalized, this is hardly a revolutionary proposal; 
but it is bound to provoke strong opposition and re- 
inforce the charge that Mitterrand has become the 
tool of his allies. Mitterrand himself, however, seems 
confident that it is the Communist party that would 
be his captive in a coalition government, because its 
rank and file would be more likely to support a coali- 
tion ministry that could produce concrete economic 
results than a party line that did not. There is some 
evidence to support this view; but Mitterrand as Presi- 
dent would still represent a major challenge to the 
established order and might open a crisis that would 
seriously tempt him to use the vague but extensive 
powers he has so vigorously condemned. 

Long ruled by a center coalition—with a few brief 
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exceptions—and . then by an authoritarian regime, 
France may be heading toward a new period of Left- 
Right confrontation. Whether this can be reduced to 
the scale of traditional parliamentary give and take is 
hard to say. But the development of such a situation, 
as well as the way it will be resolved, will depend on 
the evaluation of the country’s electoral base, which 
brings us back to the aberrant behavior of the recent 
polls. Do the polls in fact presage some continuing 
and potentially significant trend? 

French opinion analysts have been understandably 
impressed by the consistency of voting habits revealed 
by their soundings and national elections; but the 
easy conclusion that what has not changed cannot 
may be misleading. The figures show that individual 
Frenchmen are remarkably consistent in their political 
responses; but the polls do not take into account the 
progression of generations. 

At the Liberation, in 1944, half the citizens of 
France had been marked by World War I as well as 
World War II. When de Gaulle came to power in 
1958, even the youngest voters could remember the 
Occupation and postwar period; but when he retired 
in 1969 the babies of France’s postwar boom had 
- begun to come of age. Today, somewhere near 10 
per cent of the electorate first became aware of 
politics under the Fifth Republic. Needless to say, 
the common experience of war, depression, occupa- 
tion, resistance and reconstruction did not make all 
Frenchmen identical; but it did fix attitudes and 
habits of mind. Today’s new citizens were born into— 
and have grown up in—a radically different world, 
and can therefore be expected to have different reac- 
tions to life and politics. That up to this point they 
have not had any noticeable impact may be due in 
part to the fact that there have been no “normal” 
elections since 1967, 

Some notice of an impending change has already 
been served, however. In the aftermath of the pres- 
idential election of 1965, pollsters tried to establish 
the sources of de Gaulle’s support. They discovered, 
as the Gaullists had claimed, that he drew votes from 
all categories of age, education, wealth or normal 
political allegiance (including a sizable sprinkling of 
Communists). The overall pattern that emerged, 
however, was that the percentage of support for the 
General went up with age and down with education, 
and in every category there were twice as many 
women as men among his supporters. De Gaulle’s 
strength rested in the old France—the France of 
Vichy and Pétain: the peasants, the shopkeepers and 
the small capitalist-—that was very gradually but 
very surely dying. While it would be inaccurate to 
say there were no young Gaullists, it would be a mis- 
take to overestimate their numbers or significance. 
They certainly were not noticeable during the 
“events” of May, 1968. Which raises the question of 


why the student revolt and the coincidental general 
strike of that spring, and their implications for the 
future have not been more carefully weighed in po- 
litical prognostications, 

It is amazing that in five years, memories of this 
wild outburst that brought the structure of French 
society to the brink of dissolution and sent Charles de 
Gaulle scurrying to the army’s top field commanders 
in Germany to ask if the troops were loyal (provok- 
ing rumors of an armored column moving on Paris) 
have all been swept into the dustbin of folklore. The 
weather was superb; the wit and art of the student 
graffiti were genial; no one (or almost no one) was 
seriously hurt; the trees of the boulevards were not 
cut down; the pavements were easily restored; and 
the Gaullists won a landslide victory in the general 
elections called to quell the crisis. But what a spring! 

If the seizure of all university properties in France 
and their transformation into “free communes” by 
their students now seem quaint, what about the 
occupation of most industrial plants by their work- 
ers? Granted the fact that the essentials of life 
(food, gas, electricity) were never threatened, none- 
theless, transportation was at a crawl; gasoline was in 
very short supply; even banks were closed. In all 
this, not merely the state but other agents of author- 
ity were defied, including the labor unions, par- 
ticularly the Communist-controlled CGT, whose quick 
settlement with the government was rejected by the 
strikers. Surely someone was trying to get the coun- 
try’s attention for some message. 

For all the red and black flags and the Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist rhetoric of the student leaders, the 
content of that message was not violent revolution. 
When at a mass meeting in Paris, some of the leading 
political opponents of the regime, including Mitter- 
rand, talked of forming a provisional government, 
they lost their audience and seriously compromised 
their careers. No one was prepared for civil war, as 
the ensuing elections proved. But not even the 
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“Britain is embarking on an adventure that will have profound effects 
on herself and on the Commonwealth, and both Britain and the other 
members of the Commonwealth intend to stay together and work out 


the problems that arise en bloc. . . 


a 


Britain, the Commonwealth and Europe 


By Ricard H. LEacH 
Professor of Political Science, Duke University 


REAT BRITAIN IS PERHAPS UNIQUE in that for 
over 200 years she has been associated in 
some way with other lands and peoples 

around the entire globe. At first as Empire, then as 
the British Commonwealth of Nations (after 1931, 
when ‘the Statute of Westminister was enacted) and 
more recently, simply as the Commonwealth, Britain 
and the nations associated with her have formed a 
remarkable entity. Needless to say, the relationships 
within that entity undergo constant change. More- 
over, there has been attrition—Burma in 1948, Ireland 
in 1949, Pakistan in 1973. And since the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth Secretariat with a Secre- 
tary-General at its head in 1965, the focal point of 
Commonwealth affairs has largely shifted away from 
Britain. Even so, the association has shown remark- 
able vitality and continues to function in a variety of 
ways meaningful and helpful to all 32 members, in- 
cluding Britain herself. 

In recent years, Britain has developed a keen in- 
terest in still another set of relationships, with the 
nations which first joined together in 1958 in the 
European Economic Community, popularly called 
the European Common Market. That interest cul- 
minated in 1972 when Britain signed the Treaty of 
Accession. Britain formally entered the Community 
on January 1, 1973. Inevitably, there has been specu- 
lation as to what Britain would do when she joined 
the Common Market. Would she finally turn her 
back on the Commonwealth in favor of her new Euro- 
pean friends? That question cannot yet be fully 
answered, of course, indeed, if it ever can. But there 
is a good deal of evidence to suggest that the final 
answer will be “no” and that Britain will seek to have 
her European cake and eat her Commonwealth cake 
too. 

It first ought to be said that Britain’s role in the 


Commonwealth is as unique as the presence of the 


Commonwealth itself in the family of nations. Britain 
is after all the founder of the Commonwealth, the 
pother of the parliamentary system that is the uni- 
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fying characteristic of Commonwealth countries, and 
the giver of the distinctive language, laws and customs 
to which most of the Commonwealth countries adhere. 
All other Commonwealth members were once British 
dependencies; thus they share a mutual history with 
Britain that none can escape. The special relationship 
which binds Britain to the members of the Common- 
wealth may alter with time, but it is unlikely that 
it will be shattered. Even Pakistan, which did re- 
nounce the Commonwealth, continues to be treated 
in a special way by Britain. Britain is bound to the 
Commonwealth in a way no other member is or can 
ever be, and her public policy reflects recognition of 
that umbilical relationship. 

To be sure, there is no longer a separate and dis- 
tinct Commonwealth Relations Office in Whitehall, 
but the old Foreign Office is now the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, the title in itself a recognition 
of the foregoing point. Nor does the British treasury 
still bear the lion’s share of the costs of the Common- 
wealth, as it once did. It now shares those costs with 
all the Commonwealth members. Even so, Britain 
still invests heavily in the Commonwealth. Close to 
80 per cent of the aid Britain extends to developing 
countries goes to Commonwealth members and their 
(and Britain’s) remaining dependencies. Most of 
the programs are bilateral, and the money is spent on 
projects tied to the sale of British goods and services. 
In a sense, thus, the aid program has taken the place 
of the funds formerly budgeted for colonial develop- 
ment and welfare, constituting a continuation of 
Britain’s assumption of responsibility toward parts of 
her former empire. 

And by the terms of an annex to the Memorandum 
of Agreement establishing the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, Britain pays 30 per cent of the annual Secre- 
tariat budget. The nearest contribution is Canada’s, 
currently set at 19.55 per cent of the budget; after 
that, the percentages drop off rapidly, most of the 
Commonwealth members contributing either 1.50 
per cent or .75 per cent of the Secretariat’s budget. 
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Contributions to the newly created Commonwealth 
Fund for Technical Cooperation are separate from 
and in addition to contributions to the Secretariat. 
At the outset, Britain’s pledge was 30 per cent of 
the Fund’s annual expenditures for the first five 
years of operation, the same percentage she already 
picks up each year of the budgets of the Common- 
wealth Agricultural Bureaus and the Commonwealth 
Air Transport Council. She also supports the Com- 
monwealth Telecommunications Bureau, the Com- 
monwealth Scientific Committee, the Commonwealth 
Geological Liaison Office and the Commonwealth 
Committee on Mineral Processing. In addition, the 
British government assumes the costs of running the 
Commonwealth Institutes in London and Edinburgh 
and meets half the budget each year of the Common- 
wealth Foundation. Even these do not complete the 
list; new Commonwealth responsibilities are contin- 
ually being accepted. Thus in 1972, for example, 
when the Overseas Development Administration of 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office set up a 
Council for Technical Education and Training for 
Overseas Countries, the government pledged Britain’s 
aid “in spreading education in management develop- 
ment” in the developing countries of the Common- 
wealth.* 

When it is remembered that Britain is and has for 
some while been in the throes of economic difficulties 
herself, and that what she gives up of her national 
budget for the Commonwealth is voluntary, it is re- 
markable that Britain continues to support the Com- 
monwealth to the extent she does. Moreover, Britain 
considers the obligations she has assumed for the 
Commonwealth to be binding, morally if not legally. 
She is aware of what her contributions mean to the 
recipients. The director of the Commonwealth Foun- 
dation went out of his way in 1971 to pay a “special 
tribute . . . to the British Government for its de- 
cision to maintain its contribution throughout the 
second quinquennium” of the Foundation’s exis- 
tence.? Hardly a Commonwealth activity is carried 
on without British involvement and support. While 
in a sense Britain retains an option as to whether or 
not she will maintain her contributions, her depen- 
dence on those contributions makes it almost a hollow 
choice. 

Nor are the expenditures of government funds the 


1 Press Notice, Overseas Development Administration, 
May 2, 1972. 

2 The Commonwealth Foundation, The Commonwealth 
Foundation, The First Five Years 1965-1971 (London: 
The Commonwealth Foundation, 1971), p. 18. 

3 “Britain’s schools and universities have educated a whole 
generation of Third World leaders, from Nigeria’s Yakubu 
Gowan (Sandhurst) to Singapore’s Lee [Kuan Yew] (Cam- 
bridge), and 50,000 Commonwealth students are now study- 
ing in Britain.” Time, January 25, 1971, p. 22; The Year- 
yrs gf the Commonwealth for 1972 gives the figure as 
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extent of British support of the Commonwealth. Ac- 
tivities of the royal family in behalf of the Gommon- 
wealth are considerable. The Declaration of London 
of 1949 recognizes the monarch as “head of the Com- 
monwealth,” and the royal family as a whole is assid- 
uous in working to keep Commonwealth ties strong. 
Such public corporations as the Commonwealth De- 
velopment Corporation and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation make their own contributions to the 
Commonwealth, as do a Jarge number of voluntary 
organizations, such as Voluntary Service Overseas, the 
British Commonwealth Ex-Serviceman’s League, the 
Victoria League of Commonwealth Friendship, and 
the Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind. 
When their efforts, and those of similar organizations, 
are added to the cost of educating some 50,000 Com- 
monwealth students in Britain a year,® the dimensions 
of British support of the Commonwealth are ex- 
panded considerably. 

Finally, even though they are declining—from 39 
per cent of the total of goods imported in 1945 to 22 
per cent in 1971—Britain’s imports from Common- 
wealth countries have to be included in any account- 
ing, however brief, of British support of the Common- 
wealth, as does the amount of private investment 
which Britain has in Commonwealth countries. That 
amount is estimated to be well in excess of £3,000 
million, about 40 per cent of Britain’s total overseas 
assets, and British investment in Nigeria and Malaysia 
at least is on the climb. And British invisible services 
—hbanking, insurance, shipping and airlines, tourism, 
brokerage services—are still depended on by a large 
part of the Commonwealth. The total of all this, if 
it could be accurately counted, which is very difficult 
to do, would be impressive indeed. 

Britain’s commitment to the Commonwealth is 
more than monetary, however. British representa- 
tives are sent to every Commonwealth meeting to 
which they are invited, and they play an active role 
there. Indeed, at many of the meetings the other 
representatives expect the British delegation to lead. 

Nor is it only in joint Commonwealth programs 
that Britain reveals her devotion to the Common- 
wealth. She is still interested in the individual mem- 
bers thereof, though of course not to exactly the same 
degree in each case. It would require a great deal 
more analysis than is possible here to place her re-` 
lations with each member of the Commonwealth in 
some kind of rank order. If it were possible, the list 
would probably reveal a heirarchy of interest, rang- 
ing from affection to mere acceptance of responsi- 
bility. Right now, Britain’s interest is greatest in the 
developing members of the Commonwealth. It would 
have been easier for Britain to have let her former 
colonies go off on their own after independence. 
Instead, as each nation moved into independence, 
she helped it adjust and develop. ° 
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Britain’s commitment to the Commonwealth is not 
merely governmental and organizational. The Com- 
monwealth remains a personal commitment of the 
British people, despite a relative decline in enthu- 
siasm in recent years. As far as the average Briton 
is concerned, the Commonwealth probably was most 
important during the two World Wars, when its 
contributions to Britain’s victory over the Germans 
was understood by every thinking man; there was 
also undoubtedly a resurgence of passion for the 
Commonwealth when Britain made her first overtures 
to Europe and was rejected. Then the Common- 
wealth seemed to offer itself as a substitute for 
Europe. But the 1960’s brought disillusion, as mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth seemed to pull away from 
Britain and indeed became obstreperous at times, 
and as economic difficulties forced Britain to recon- 
sider her obligations and take tucks in her overseas 
commitments. 

A decline in sentiment for the Commonwealth 
understandably set in. But it has not gone very far. 
There is hardly a family of old Britons without a rela- 
tive somewhere in the Commonwealth, and certainly 
the ties of the new Britons (from the Caribbean Com- 
monwealth, India, and Pakistan) with their home- 
lands can be expected to remain strong for some 
time to come. This familial link provides a strong 
base on which to build, as does the fact that the 
radio, television and press coverage of the Common- 
wealth is fairly extensive, so that there is not a great 
gap in knowledge to separate the British from the 
rest of the Commonwealth world. Some mention 
might also be made of the sports ties which link 
Britain with the Commonwealth. In any case, there 
does not seem to be much evidence of mass dis- 
affection among Britons for the Commonwealth. The 
willingness of the British to accept the Common- 
wealth Asians recently expelled from Uganda is per- 
haps proof that the ties of Commonwealth still bind.* 

But in the last analysis, Britain retains her ties to 
the Commonwealth—indeed, she cultivates them— 
because it is in her own self-interest to do so. She 
derives all kinds of benefits from the Commonwealth 
association. Even if Britain receives a smaller pro- 
portion of her imports now from members of the 
Commonwealth and sells a smaller proportion of her 
own goods to Commonwealth members, the percen- 
tages are still large enough to be meaningful, and 
they are no longer falling very rapidly. Besides, the 


4 It is difficult to get hard data on British attitudes toward 
the Commonwealth. It is often said that the British press 
views the Commonwealth with a death wish, which makes 
it difficult to get a balanced view from that source. Polls 
are not regularly taken on attitudes toward the Common- 
wealth, though they often are taken in times of tension and 
crisis, which tends to skew reactions. 

5 Quoted by Zelman Cowen, “Has the Commonwealth a 
Kuture?” World Review 10:12 (October, 1971). 


Commonwealth association still enables British in- 
vestors and consumers to take advantage of cheaper 
processes of manufacturing occasionally—Indian cot- 
ton mills, New Zealand dairying, for example. And 
it facilitates shipping in British bottoms, an im- 
portant economic plus in these days of rising freight 
costs, for there is still little or no formality in com- 
ing in or going out of Commonwealth ports for 
British ships, as harbor masters reciprocate their 
services. Legal cases across international boundaries 
are far easier to handle when they occur in the Com- 
monwealth, since evidence, and so on, is handled 
under the same rules. 

These—and other practical benefits derived—are 
not so persuasive as other reasons for Britain’s con- 
tinued devotion to the Commonwealth, however. 
The editors of The Round Table hit it on the head 
when they noted that if worse ever came to worse, 
and the Commonwealth were to be dissolved, Brit- 
ain would be the major loser: 

If the Commonwealth system ceased to operate at the 
highest level, [Britain] would lose valuable opportunities 
to inform herself about the world, and to win understand- 
ing and sympathy for her policies, And her own interests 
in the world order as a whole would suffer from the loss 
of the facilities provided by Commonwealth Conferences 
for the development of multilateral relations between .. . 
herself and the different members of the association.5 

In international relations, in other words, the Com- 
monwealth provides Britain (as it does all the other 
members) with a familiar and useful device through 
which she can relate to many leading nations around 
the world in an informal and easy way. She can 
assure herself of avenues of contact with a diverse 
range of nations. If Cowen stressed only the multi- 
lateral value of the association, the bilateral values 
of each set of relations between Britain and indi- 
vidual members of the Commonwealth also deserve 
stress. In the Commonwealth, Britain has a valuable 
tool for overseas contact and negotiation that she 
is not about to surrender. 

Cowen goes on to argue that “the motive power 
behind the Commonwealth is the desire of Britain, 
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“What has the EEC done for Italy? 


The answer is that despite the 


fact that Italy was the country with the highest tariffs in the Community, 


Italy has benefited much.” 


Italy in West Europe 


By PELLEGRINO NAZZARO 
Associate Professor of History, Rochester Institute of Technology 


TALY’S FIFTH LEGISLATURE ended prematurely in 
February, 1972. The Parliament, which had 
been inaugurated in May, 1968, was dissolved 15 

months early in the constitutional five-year term, 
marred by a concatenation of political divisions, ideo- 
logical controversies, and unstable governments weak- 
ened by economic failures. 

During the period in question, six governments 
ruled Italy in an atmosphere of economic deteriora- 
tion, political confrontation and increasing popular 
frustration. 

The center-left formula—which had been wel- 
comed in the 1960’s as the panacea for Italy’s endemic 
malaise—came suddenly to an end.* The deteriora- 
tion of the center-left coalition had been signaled by 
a series of negative events. 

The first was the split that lacerated the Socialist 
forces in July, 1969. The reunification of the two 
Socialist parties, the Italian Socialist party (PSI) and 
the Italian Social Democratic party (PSDI) , had been 
achieved in October, 1966. Hence, the new division 
catapulted the entire Socialist front into another round 
of factionalism, reciprocal accusations and ideological 
disputes. The split proved again that the two souls 
of Italian socialism, the maximalist and the reformist, 
cannot coexist. While the maximalists advocate closer 
collaboration with the Communists through the newly 
coined doctrine of “advanced equilibrium,” the re- 
formists still try to apply democratic solutions to the 
problems besetting the Italian nation, refusing any 
collaboration with the Communists. 

The second event that shattered the center-left 
coalition was the divorce law, approved by the Parlia- 
ment in December, 1970. The divorce bill, otherwise 
known as the Baslini-Fortuna proposal, found the 


1 Domenico Bartoli, “Cosi e tramontata una speranza di 
rinnovamento,” Epoca, February 20, 1972, p. 17. 

2 Ministero Affari Esteri, Documenti Diplomatici sulla 
Interpretazione dell’art.34 del Concordato tra VItalia e la 
Santa Sede (Rome, 1970). 


3 Epoca, March 1, 1970, p. 28. 
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Christian Democratic party isolated from its coalition 
partners. In spite of the opposition of the Christian 
Democrats, the Monarchists and the Neo-Fascists, the 
bill was approved, 325 to 283. Socialists, Social Dem- 
ocrats, Liberals, Republicans and Proletarian Socialists 
formed a united front with the Communists, a front 
which was nicknamed “lay front.” 

The event stirred a choral protest on the part of 
Catholics and strong condemnation from the Vatican. 
Italy’s divorce law cannot be viewed as a matter of the 
national or constitutional prerogatives of the Italian 
state, as many have tried to see it. It is not an issue 
of a strictly domestic nature. Rather, it is a matter 
regulated by an international agreement, the Lateran 
Treaty of February 11, 1929, incorporated into the 
constitution of the Italian Republic in 1948. The 
Concordat between the church and the state in Italy 
was a compromise document. The Vatican recognized 
the Kingdom of Italy, the Savoy dynasty, and Rome 
as the capital of Italy. The Concordat reserved to the 
church the right to regulate and discipline the institu- 
tion of marriage in Italy. Marriage was no longer a 
civil contract but a sacrament producing civil effects. 
As such, marriage was declared indissoluble. 

According to the Vatican view, the approval of the 
divorce law by the Italian Parliament is a unilateral 
revision of article 34 of the Concordat. Due to the 
nature of the document, the Italian government can- 
not revise the Concordat unilaterally.” 

On February 11, 1970, on the forty-first anniversary 
of the Lateran Treaty, Pope Paul VI spoke on the 
issue: 

We sincerely hope, for the sake of peace, for Italy’s honor, 
and on behalf of the Italian people, that the unilateral de- 
cision will be removed. We refer specifically to Christian 


marriage that the Concordat has fully encompassed by 
stable and religious guarantees.? 


Very recently, Stefano Cavaliere, a 51-year lawyer 
from Bari, in Southern Italy, presented a bill to the 
Italian Parliament asking for the repeal of the divorce 
law “because it destroys the unity of the family.” A 


Catholic deputy who won reelection to the Chamber 
of Deputies, Cavaliere is convinced that the outcome 
of the May, 1972, elections represents a clear repudia- 
tion of the divorce law. According to his analysis, 
there is no longer a majority in Parliament in favor 
of divorce. The anti-divorcists in the Chamber and 
Senate outnumber, respectively, the pro-divorcists: 
325 to 305, and 163 to 152. But now that the political 
machinery of the sixth legislature has been set in 
motion, the President of the Republic and the govern- 
ment alike are trying to prevent the divorce issue from 
becoming a bone of contention between Catholics and 
lay-parties. Last September, President Giovanni 
Leone paid a visit to the Pope. While Paul VI pressed 
for the application of the Concordat, Leone declared 
that Italians would not be deprived of their constitu- 
tional prerogatives. 

So far, most parties apparently agree on a new 
version of the divorce law. They seem willing to 
limit divorce to civil marriages, leaving Catholics to 
the jurisdiction of the Church. This would give about 
five per cent of Italian couples the right to divorce. 

The third event that contributed to demolishing the 
center-left coalition was the election of the President 
of the Republic. According to Italy’s constitution, 
there are no candidates in a technical sense. Article 
85 declares that “any citizen of no less than fifty years 
of age and in possession of full political and civil rights 
can be elected to the Presidency of the Republic.” 

However, since the inception of the Republic, candi- 
dates for the presidency have been selected by the part- 
ies and rigidly restricted to political figures within the 
Parliament. This practice has made the election of 
the President of the Republic a matter of political 
compromise and complex intrigue. While the election 
of the first four Presidents required an average of five 
ballots, the election of the fifth President, Giuseppe 
Saragat, needed twenty-one ballots in twelve days. 
The election of Giovanni Leone, the sixth President, 
required twenty-three ballots and sixteen days of ritual 
negotiations and behind-the-scenes compromises, 

The controversy about the election of Giovanni 
Leone emerged clearly as an ideological conflict be- 
tween the Christian Democratic party and the Italian 
Socialist party. On the eve of the election, almost all 
political parties had presented candidates of their 
own. The Christian Democrats had chosen Amintore 
Fanfani. The Social Democrats supported the re- 
election of Giuseppe Saragat. Giovanni Malagodi was 
the candidate of the Liberals. The Neo-Fascists had 
chosen Augusto De Marsanich. 

However, the candidate of the Italian Socialist 
party, Francesco De Martino, had the support of the 


4 For a detailed analysis of the presidential election, see 
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Communists, who had avoided presenting their candi- 
date. To make things worse, the Communists declared 
that they advocated “a uniform agreement among all 
the left-wing groups.” In political terms, this meant 
that De Martino ought to be viewed as the choice of 
the leftist forces. Needless to say, in such an atmo- 
sphere, De Martino could not capitalize on the sup- 
port of the Christian Democrats, the Republicans, and 
the Social Democrats. These parties had pledged, 
their full support to a candidate “who would openly 
reject the votes of the extreme right [Neo-Fascists] and 
of the extreme left [Communists].” 

On the other hand, throughout the eleventh ballot, 
Fanfani did not go beyond 393 votes, 112 votes short 
of the 505 required for the election. To overcome the 
deadlock, the Christian Democrats replaced Fanfani 
with Giovanni Leone. The Socialists declared that 
they would never support Leone. In their opinion, he 
was a center-right candidate. However, on December 
24, 1971, Giovanni Leone was elected sixth President 
of the Italian Republic. The short-range effect of his 
election was the disintegration of the center-left coali- 
tion. The long-range effect might be a revival of the 
“united front” between Socialists and Communists 
along the line and the program of the 1940's.‘ 


THE MAY 1972 ELECTIONS 


The May, 1972, elections gave Italy’s democratic 
system only a reprieve. The Christian Democratic 
party won 267 seats in the Chamber of Deputies and 
136 in the Senate. Overall, it won two seats more 
than before. The Communist party improved its 
previous strength of two seats in the Chamber, moving 
to 179. However, the Proletarian Socialists (PSIUP) , 
closely linked to the Communists, were eliminated. So 
the overall strength of the left-Marxist forces was re- 
duced by 21 seats in the Chamber and 7 in the Senate. 
The Socialist party (PSI) retained 61 seats in the | 
Chamber against 62 held before, and 33 in the Senate 
against 36. The Social Democrats (PSDI) held their 
29 seats in the Chamber, winning one more, 11 in all, 
in the Senate. 

Exploiting a law-and-order issue, the Neo-Fascists 
of the Italian Social Movement (MSI) more than 
doubled their forces in both Chamber and Senate, 
passing respectively from 30 to 56 and from 13 to 26. 
Their gains, however, were more modest than antici- 
pated. Hence, they failed to win enough seats to 
have any chance of blackmailing the government. 
Indeed, they can represent only a strong and vociferous 
opposition in the new Parliament. 

The keynote of the campaign was the exacerbation 
of the differences between the Christian Democrats 
and the Socialists. The Socialists campaigned on the 
issue of “advanced equilibrium” that implied a further 
political swing to the left of the center-left coalition 
for a government dependent on Communist support. 
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In an interview for the weekly Panorama, on March 9, 
1972, Francesco De Martino, president of the PSI, 
explained the implications of the doctrine of “ad- 
vanced equilibrium.” He advocated a DC-PSI gov- 
ernment with the external support of the Communists. 
On March 11, Giorgio Amendola and Enrico Ber- 
linguer echoed De Martino’s bid, saying that the 
Communists represented a mature political party.® 
In spite of the fact the Communists tried to influ- 
ence Italy’s public opinion, they were inconsistent in 
their persistent admission of their continued affiliation 
with the Soviet Union. On April 21, Berlinguer 
affirmed that the doctrine of “advanced equilibrium” 
by no means implied the repudiation of Russia.’ 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC REACTION 


The reaction of the Christian Democrats to Socialist 
and Communist calls for a further swing of the politi- 
cal axis to the left was immediate and uncompromis- 
ing. Arnaldo Forlani, the Secretary-General of the 
party, affirmed: 


We will repeat our “no” to communism now and ever. 
There is a deep division between the Communists and us. 
This division stems from different ideological postulates 
on the role of the state, the nature of social institutions 
and the issues of freedom and democracy.® 


Besides this strong anti-Communist stand, the 
Christian Democrats presented themselves as the only 
force in the country capable of restoring order through 
the democratic process. From 1969 to 1971, Italy was 
swept by a massive campaign of terrorism by far left 
and rightist groups. The violence of the far left and 
Maoist groups was sponsored by Potere Operaio 
(Workers’ Power) and Brigate Rosse (Red Brigades) , 
two organizations believed to be financed by the late 
Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, a multimillionaire publisher 
and close friend of Fidel Castro. The rightist groups, 
self-named Mussolini’s Action Squads (SAM), were 
directed by Ordine Nuovo (New Order), Avanguardia 
Nazionale (National Vanguard) and II’ Fronte di 
Valerio Borghese (Valerio Borghese’s Front). Ac- 
cording to their program, the SAM represented “the 
spirit of fidelity to the idea of Fascism.”® 

Analyzing the violence and terrorism, the historian 
Renzo De Felice has made the following comparison: 


Contrary to the Squadrismo of the 1920’s that originated 
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in rural areas with the support of landowners and petty- 
bourgeois capitalists, today’s violence has its center in the 
cities, where middle class businessmen and industrialists 
support guerrilla groups and foment their activity.10 


However, the 1972 elections proved that the call for 
violence strengthened the central political core the 
extremists wished to destroy, and that demagogues 
from the right and the left are not loved by the Italian 
people. Furthermore, they proved that Italy’s demo- 
cratic system, although not yet invincible, is stronger 
than it was in 1922 and is capable of preventing a new 
totalitarian adventure. 

Politically, the May elections were a success for the 
Christian Democratic party. Its program of “demo- 
cratic centrism,” in case of the unavailability of the 
Socialists, called for a centrist coalition with the par- 
ticipation of the Liberals. However, the results of the 
elections proved unmistakably that no centrist coa- 
lition with the Liberals can compare with any 
center-left coalition with the Socialists on numerical 
grounds. In fact, while a center-left coalition would 
be assured of 372 votes out of 630, a centrist govern- 
ment can rely on only 329 votes. 

Whatever might be the future coalitions, the elec- 
tions have stretched Italy’s democratic frontiers from 
the Liberals to the Socialists. The Liberals are re- 
garded as the democratic frontier on the right; the 
Socialists on the left.** 


ECONOMIC IMPASSE 


The economic boom of the 1960’s, otherwise known 
as the “Italian miracle,” was a consequence of many 
circumstances. Among the most peculiar factors was 
the entrepreneural energy of the Italians. They 
wanted a better life and improved socio-economic 
conditions, and they wanted this all at once. 

Nobody in Italy will forget the catastrophic “hot 
autumn” of 1969. 
Over 400 million man-hours were lost. As a result, the 
economy plunged into a stagnation from which it has 
not yet recovered. The 12 million workers who went 
on strike represented almost 65 per cent of the 19,391,- 
000 in Italy’s labor force. 

Since 1969, the workers, through their unions, have 
constantly demanded their share of Italy’s prosperity: 


Twelve million workers struck. 


They have demanded constant salary increments. In 
the period 1969-71, salaries increased over 20 per cent. 

They have sought further reduction of weekly labor 
hours. 

They have demanded better services and more adequate 
assistance on the job, with higher fringe benefits. 

They have requested a tax reduction and the abolition 
of indirect taxes on some basic products. 

They have asked the government for larger and new 
investments in the South, where only 5,000 new jobs had 
been created in the industry from 1969 to 1971. 

They want the government to prevent emigration. 
Italy is the biggest contributor to intra-EEC labor, with e 


over 200,000 workers leaving the country for other EEC . 
countries in the 1969-1971 period. 

In Southern Italy, workers have advocated a substantial 
increase in income per capita, which in 1971 was still 66 
per cent of the national median. 

Workers have asked for better social and: political assis- 
tance “to diminish the exploitation of the capitalist front.” 

Unions have asked the government to rescue factories 
and firms on the verge of bankruptcy to preserve workers’ 
jobs. According to the Institute of Industrial Manage- 
ment and Participation (GEPI), more than $200 million 
had been committed in financing 250 small and medium- 
size companies that were going broke. 

Unions have asked for rigid application of the sickness 
regulations. According to the new statute, factory doc- 
tors cannot visit or verify workers’ illness. As a result, 
strikes and absenteeism increased.12 


- The effect of these demands has been a war of attri- 
tion between unions and employers. Much more im- 
portant have been the effects on private and industrial 
investments, which have declined steadily. Italian 
industrialists started transferring huge amounts of 
funds abroad. The flow is still continuing. In 1972, 
over 4-billion worth of lire, 15 per cent of domestic 
savings, were transferred abroad. 

Although the “hot autumn” knocked off almost one 
per cent of Italy’s national growth in 1969, neverthe- 
less, Donat Cattin, Minister of Labor, predicted that 
1970 would be a favorable year for the Italian econ- 
omy. His forecasters announced that industrial pro- 
duction would go up 11 to 12 per cent and employ- 
ment would expand 4.1 per cent. 

In the initial period of 1970, there was a rapid re- 
covery but, by March, prices had risen more than 6 
per cent and the balance of payments registered a 
deficit of 1,102 million lire. In July, 1970, Ugo La 
Malfa, Secretary-General of the Republican party, 
called to the attention of Prime Minister Mariano 
Rumor the fact that production in many private and 
state-controlled industries was down 8 to 14 per cent 
in comparison with 1969. This cry was echoed by 
Finance Minister Luigi Preti, who warned that the 
Italian economy had “slowed significantly” in 1970. 

The economic recession and the general political 
situation forced the Rumor government to resign on 
July 6, 1970. The Emilio Colombo government, an- 
other center-left coalition, was sworn in on August 
6, 1970. 

On August 27, the Council of Ministers approved 
emergency legislative measures to strengthen Italy’s 
faltering economy. ‘The legislation dealt with three 
categories of provisions: proposals of a fiscal nature, 
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reorganization of public health agencies, and measures 
aimed at increasing production. This package was 
supposed to cut consumption in a full fiscal year by 
600 billion lire. The aim was to cut back imports 
and shift resources to investments. The ultimate goal 
of this fiscal program was to allow the economy to 
surge forward on its normal growth path in the course 
of 1971.38 

A few months after the inception of the Colombo 
center-left government, the Minister of the Budget 
and Economic Planning, Antonio Giolitti, drafted the 
1971-1975 Economic Plan.”"* After a careful exam- 
ination, the National Council of Economy and Labor 
expressed its fullest approval. However, it should be 
noted that the plan rested on “hypothetical estimates” 
and “possibilities of economic development” of Italy’s 
economy. According to the plan, Italy’s annual eco- 
nomic growth for the period 1972-1975 ought to aver- 
age 5.7 per cent. Income ought to rise 4.8 per cent. 

The plan never worked according to the projection. 
The failures of the economic system became more and 
more evident. The inability of the Colombo govern- 
ment to achieve immediate economic recovery was 
largely responsible for its demise early in 1972. In 
fact, 1971 was the worst year for the Italian economy 
since the postwar period. What caused this situation? 
Colombo’s supporters maintain that the key factors 
were continued labor unrest and strikes. According to 
Giulio Andreotti, presently Italy’s Premier, the Co- 
lombo center-left coalition failed to boost employment: 
On the contrary, 114,000 jobs were lost. However, it 
escaped the attention of Andreotti that the unemploy- 
ment increase must be regarded as the result, not the 
cause, of Italy’s economic slump. 

More realistic and accurate is the analysis made by 
Nicola Resta, chairman of the Central Council of 
Small Industries: 


If Italy’s small and medium companies right now are feel- 
ing the brunt of the uncertainties of the international sit- 
uation, the main reason is that they are paying the price 
of lack of a consistent economic and union policy which 
would consolidate the country’s productive structure and 
raise competitiveness. . . . Unfortunately, we are now 
feeling the full effects of the delay in taking essential steps 
to aid exports (financing and insuring credit, speedy reim- 
bursement, concessions to exporters’ associations) and the 
lamentable delay and red tape of the bureaucratic struc- 
ture of the nation,25 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Even though Italy is still beset by internal political 
and economic problems, the rate of inflation has been 
the lowest in Europe: 4.7 per cent. According to the 
statistics of June, 1972, the rate in most West Euro- 
pean countries was much higher: in the Netherlands, 
8 per cent; in Switzerland, 6.3 per cent; in Britain, 
6.2 per cent; in France, 5.4 per cent; in West Ger- 
many, 5.1 per cent. 
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In the opinion of Italian financial experts, in rec- 
onciling competing demands in the modern world in- 
flation is unavoidable. “Everyone wants a greater 
share than he is capable of producing. Everyone 
wants more.... In general, everyone wants a bigger 
share than he contributes.” Furthermore, strikes, ab- 
senteeism and governmental instability have been 
mostly responsible for the downtrend of Italy’s econ- 
omy. If Italians took working seriously, as they could, 
Italy would become a nation with a solid economic 
system. According to economic experts, Italy needs 
now a net growth of 6 to 7 per cent to keep up with 
the nation’s increasing needs. 

But why did Italians invest less? Economy in Italy 
is closely related to the political barometer. Every 
time a governmental crisis clouds the political horizon, 
the economy becomes sluggish. For instance, 1970 and 
1971 were years of political turmoil. The economy 
was stagnant. In early 1972, when the government 
of Giulio Andreotti seemed to give certain guarantees 
of continuity, the net growth was 2.5 per cent. How- 
ever, the effects of the world-wide inflation offset 
symptoms of recovery. Unemployment seems to have 
maintained the levels of 1971. Still, 1,175,000 per- 
sons are without jobs. 

In the wake of this precarious overall situation, it 
has been rumored that the Italian government is con- 
sidering the possibility of devaluating the lira. A 
cheaper lira would help make export industries profit- 
able and would boost the economy. 

Technically, the Italian currency is solid enough. 
Italy’s reserves amount to over 3,760 billion lire, of 
which 1,800 billion are in gold and 1,600 billion are 
in dollars. The international trade surplus is ex- 
pected to pass the 600-billion-lire mark in 1973. 
Moreover, the balance of payments is favorable, due 
to tourist revenues and remittances from abroad. 

The basic problem is that in 25 years of democratic 
government, Italy’s great economic gains have not 
been accompanied by substantial progress in other 
sectors. Even though the Parliament approved the 
bill on housing and tax reform in 1971, in 1972 only 
80,000 of the 350,000 projected new houses had been 
completed. In the weekly magazine L’Organizzazione 
Industriale, Enrico Fiorini denounced the default. 
Thousands of companies are still waiting for govern- 
mental approval for new construction. It is umac- 
countable that the Italian government continues to 
“freeze” almost 3,000 billion lire allocated for con- 
struction work.** The argument about housing is ex- 
tremely important in the sense that the construction 
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industry affects about 26 other industrial sectors. 
According to financial and business experts, the 
Italian economic system needs to be regarded as a 
“business cycle.’ Along with economic problems, 
there appears to be a pressing demand for improve- 
ment in Italy’s way of life. Indeed, Italy needs a 
functioning political and administrative system. How- 
ever, to improve labor relations, a program of public 
works needs to be initiated. The president of the In- 
dustrial Confederation (Confindustria), Renato Lom- 
bardi, has traced the blueprint of Italy’s recovery: 


If, instead of so much talking, we really began to construct 
houses for those who truly need them; if, in the field of 
education, we began to build new schools; if, in the field 
of public health, it could be demonstrated that there is 
desire to solve the fundamental problem of adequate and 
efficient assistance; if, in labor relations, it could be dem- 
onstrated that there were a desire to consolidate what has 
been achieved in the past, at least some of the problems 
which poison the nation could be solved in a joint effort.17 


Italy possesses material and human resources suffi- 
cient to guarantee a speedy economic recovery. To 
achieve it, Italy must return to principles of political 
stability and democratic certainty. 


WEST EUROPE AND ITALY 


With regard to the European Economic Community 
(EEC), the panoramic view has seen Italy working 
toward the goal of a political and economic union. 
Moreover, Italy has always supported the doctrine of 
enlarging the area of the Community through the ad- 
mission of new member nations. 

In January, 1973, the Community admitted Great 
Britain, Denmark and Ireland, creating a nine-nation 
organization of almost 260 million people with an 
annual gross national product of 600 billion dollars. 
This expansion has created new political and economic 
problems. 

With regard to its political aspects, the Davignon 
Report, prepared by the six foreign ministers in De- 
cember, 1969, laid down the foundation for European 
political unity. The document proposed that the for- 
eign ministers or heads of state should meet twice a 
year to examine the most important European and 
international problems. Italy has constantly sup- 
ported the transformation of the Community into a 
European Union. According to Italian experts, a 
European government, as a political entity, can de- 
velop only out of the gathering of national govern- 
ments “joined together to make decisions on European 
and world problems.”® 

Indeed, the European summit meeting of October, 
1972, adopted the call for a European Union by 1980. 
That summit meeting had been welcomed by the 
Italian government as the end of the transitional 
period which began in March, 1957, with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) and the European, 


Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) because 
of the need for economic cooperation necessary for 
European recovery from the destructions of war. The 
summit meeting of 1972 has opened the gates to Euro- 
pean integration. 

As the European Community forges ahead, the na- 
tions of West Europe will prove that they are capable 
of developing a single commen consciousness. Accord- 
ing to Prime Minister Andreotti, the achievement of 
a European Union will offer the people of Europe, 
and particularly the younger generation, the chance to 
build a prosperous future based upon peace and the 
balance of power. This challenging program, if real- 
ized, would make Europe European, and relations 
with the United States and Russia would evolve to- 
ward independence. The new Europe would not only 
prevent the resurgence of rivalries among European 
countries, but would fortify democracy through eco- 
nomic development and integration. 

The year 1970 marked a decisive phase in the eco- 
nomic development of the Community. The EEC 
Council decided to replace the system of financial con- 
tributions by each member nation with a “community 
resource system,” to transform the Community into an 
economic and monetary union. This program would 
help finance better European standards of living in 
the needy areas of the Community. A program of 
such dimensions will require a modern regional and 
industrial policy, along with deep reforms in the field 
of agriculture. Needless to say, these measures would 
be beneficial to Italy, especially to the underdeveloped 
regions of the south. 

What has the EEC done for Italy? The answer is 
that despite the fact that Italy was the country with 
the highest tariffs in the Community, Italy has bene- 
fited much. Since the inception of the Community, 
Italy has become one of the leading exporters to other 
member countries. In fact, the heaviest increase in 
exports in 1971 was due to the EEC countries, which 
absorbed 44.6 per cent of Italian exports. 
of food products registered an increase of 18.9 per 
cent. Mechanical industry’s exports rose by 29 per 
cent. Oil and coal by-products increased 21.9 per 
cent. Textiles rose 17.7 per cent and rubber products, 
30.3 per cent. The classic example is provided by 
Fiat. In 1971, about 50 per cent of Fiat’s total out- 
put was exported to Europe. Its share of the European 
market, over 20 per cent, is nearly twice that of Volks- 
wagen.7® 

In October, 1972, the finance ministers of the Com- 
munity adopted anti-inflationary measures. They de- 
cided to hold price increases in 1973 to 4 per cent. 
Government spending should not pass the GNP. 
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Moreover, each nation of the Community should take 
opportune measures to stem inflation. 

These and many more substantial achievements 
have given new impetus to the revival of the spirit of 
unity of the Community. In this spirit, Italy’s govern- 
ment has expressed its support for a new round of 
strategic arms limitation talks in Geneva and for the 
launching of preparatory talks in Helsinki for a Euro- 
pean security conference. According to Italian of- 
ficials, the meeting—in which all the nations of the 
continent would participate with the United States 
and Canada—would represent a turning point in the 
history of European collaboration. Indeed, it would 
initiate an era of “open trust and productive coopera- 
tion based on an inviolable code of behavior which 
protects the indivisibility and independence of all na- 
tions.””?° 

In line with these premises the Italian government 
regarded the Berlin agreement that brought the new 
course of normalization between East and West as the 
greatest triumph of Willy Brandts Ostpolitik. In 
launching his bridge to the East, Brandt swept away 
the cluster of shibboleths that had obscured the 
German problem. 

The Italian government could not ignore such a 
statement. Premier Giulio Andreotti visited the Soviet 
Union in October, 1972. According to Andreotti, the 
visit represented the epilogue to “contacts and talks 
which had been going on for a number of years.” He 
added that Italy could not postpone the visit be- 
cause the recent agreements between the United States 
and the Soviet Union could limit Italy’s economy and 
that of other European countries: “We want to pre- 
vent this from happening and we should seek also to 
integrate ourselves in those agreements.”** Andreotti’s 
visit appears to have had two objectives. On the one 
hand, he wanted to convey to the Soviets the message 
that Italy is interested in continuing friendly rela- 
tions, and, on the other hand, that Italy and other 
European countries are eager to expand their role in 
the areas of international security and economic co- 
operation. All this means that European countries 
welcome a Soviet-American rapprochment at all 
levels, but not at the expense of West Europe. The 
future development of this rapprochement remains to 
be seen. 
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. as Belgium turns inward to her nagging domestic affairs, The 


Netherlands insists that Europe needs a relaunching, a basic overhauling, 
for the gigantic ventures ahead. Belgium represents the enduring divi- 
sions and conflicts of the old continent and. its states; The Netherlands 
mirrors the quest for more integrated economic and political power for the 
Community through structural reform and achievement.” 


The Benelux States and the 
New Community 


By PIERRE-HENRI LAURENT 
Associate Professor of History, Tufts University 


UCKED AWAY IN THE WEST central part of the 

still jigsaw European map are three small na- 

tions, Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. Either as separate sovereign states, or as the 
initial continental economic grouping of this century, 
or as part of the European Economic Community, 
they have exercised an influence far beyond their 
own tiny area, population and economic and political 
power. Nothing can alter the fact that these mini- 
states are too small and insignificant to have any 
weight in international affairs as independent states. 
Yet it cannot be denied that by pooling their resources 
and efforts into a customs union (Benelux) and, more 
significantly, by participating in and from within a 
large protecting and sustaining organization like the 
Community, the trio of countries has played a note- 
worthy, even essential role in the postwar development 
of both European and Atlantic affairs. 

The last few years may mark, however, the beginning 
of a telling transition from this influential and rela- 
tively united position to one characterized by an 
incapacity to act in concert or to sway results in a 
particular direction. These is evidence that the two 
basically dissimilar societies of Benelux are evolving in 
different directions, at least philosophically and po- 
litically. Furthermore, the momentum of intergovern- 
mental collaboration has been slowed in the Benelux 
union itself. Finally, divergent views on some major 
problem areas in the Community of Nine have sur- 
faced between the Dutch and Belgians. What follows 
then is not an attempt to elaborate on the total dis- 
integration and the end of Belgo-Dutch-Luxem- 
bourgeois unity, common goals or points of view, but 
a three-tiered exploration of discordant factors within 
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and among these states and their neighbors in cer- 
tain contemporary areas that have assumed particular 
importance. The essence of the argument will be, 
first, that the severe Belgian obsession with her do- 
mestic language enigma persists and results in a 
chronic governmental weakness and inability to act as 
one part of the EEC “power plant” with Holland, as 
she has in the past. Second, the Benelux organiza- 
tion has not just failed to continue its coordination 
and control of Lowlands’ economic activities, but has 
rendered itself quasi-obsolete by propelling its prob- 
lems up one level to the Common Market level. Third 
and last, changing perspectives and priorities of the 
Belgians and Dutch in the EEC make their continued 
near unanimity or frequent alignment and its broad 
implications unlikely in the future development of 
that regional organization. 

If one accepts the basic idea that the policies of 
Benelux countries are firmly rooted in the domestic 
realities of the three states, then recent developments 
in the internal politics of Belgium and the evolution- 
ary nature of Dutch society appear to be relevant to 
European affairs. No one would reject the premise 
that factors bind the two closely; yet increasingly the 
factors that divide appear much greater than those 
that unite. Although the two nations are centralized, 
multi-party, constitutional monarchies, heavily de- 
pendent on foreign trade, highly industrialized, densely 
populated, neighboring states that share much com- 
mon history and some common rule, the fabric of the 
two societies differs quite radically.* 

Dutch society is harmonious, homogeneous, consen- 
sus-achieving, and oriented toward government by 
parties. In contrast, Belgium has painful and unyield- 
ing socio-cultural, linguistic and economic tensions and 
is marked politically by strong Cabinet coalition gov- 
ernments and weak parties. Even more fundamental, 
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traits create stresses. In the struggle between tra- 
ditionalism and modernism, Belgium has remained 
outwardly a model of classical liberalism, focusing on 
the rights of the individual. The competing socio- 
political doctrine, which emphasizes national needs 
and collective goals, has not been very victorious in 
gaining adherents except in times of national emer- 
gency. The Dutch, conversely, see the nation as a 
whole, and believe that the sacrifice of any absolute 
individual rights for society as a whole is necessary for 
internal stability and progress. Consequently, any 
synopsis of Dutch life and thought illuminates an ac- 
commodation-consensus society with the general ab- 
sence of major disputes. The Netherlands functions 
as an emergent “participatory? democracy where 
elitism diminishes daily in the face of successful com- 
pulsory voting, party pressures for political involve- 
ment and the societal axiom of politics as everyone’s 
avocation.? 

To the south, cleavages and fissures almost hope- 
lessly divide the bicultural Belgian nation; the domin- 
ant aspect is the never-ceasing, tribal-like clash asso- 
ciated with the language problem. It is impossible to 
review here the entire historical basis of the linguistic 
divisions between French-speaking Walloons and 
Dutch-speaking Flemings, but it must be considered 
in the current, more aggravated conditions of disarray 
it has produced in the late 1960’s and early 1970's. 

Economic, technological, social and demographic 
change has caused a severe, rapid transformation of 
Belgium’s political culture. The Pierre Harmel and 
Paul Vanden Boeynant Cabinets along with two 
Gaston Eyskens governments have collapsed under the 
weight of the mutual distrust and antagonisms of the 
language war in the last decade. The political situa- 
tion has worsened lately, gloom has increased, and 
dialogue is practically impossible, with most elec- 
tions or referenda linking closely this linguistic di- 
lemma and the survival or revision of the basic unitary 
state.® 


BELGIAN DUALITY 


The mounting fury and bitterness behind the Belgian 
duality has grown in the era since the Second World 
War because of several elementary changes which 
have directly exacerbated Flemish-Walloon feelings. 
The growing economic and financial power of the 
Flemish of the north, their greater use of modern 
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technology, their increased cultural pride and social 
expectations, when combined with their majority status 
in the population (which is 51.5 per cent Flemish, 
34 per cent Walloon [in Wallonia] and nearly 15 per 
per cent bilingual [Belgians living in Brussels]) produce 
a new mosaic of political reality. The economic de- 
cline of the south, based on inefficient coal mines and 
textiles, expensive steel, new non-classical energy 
forms and wholesale worldwide competition in coal 
and steel, was at the very heart of the political battles 
of the postwar period. 

But the unique structure of government and parties 
in Belgium was also a cardinal contributor to the 
present situation. Government in Belgium is not an 
umpire but a participant in the political process, Par- 
ties reflect the many regional or cultural differences 
instead of the ideological or philosophical ones; they 
seldom try to influence the two language communities. 
Therefore, they are parties of order and not movement, 
and they become tools of government. The parties 
(at least the traditional ones) do not stress the areas 
of dispute but conceal antithetical positions. The 
coalitions in control often cushion the shock of these 
sensitive issues, seldom trying to overcome them. The 
outcome is a lack of accommodation, a rigidly indi- 
vidualistic populace and a shaky political entity. 

If, in The Netherlands, the central government dom- 
inates the provincial and local entities, and the powers 
and privileges of the sub-units continue to decrease, 
then Belgium, with her historically powerful commune 
and the tendency to battle over the linguistic question 
on that level, symbolizes an opposite direction en- 
tirely. The major Belgian parties, the Christian- 
Social (PSC), Socialist (PSB) and Liberals (PLP), 
want the volatile language war, its causes and any 
solutions to be downgraded, by-passed or “frozen,” 
as ex-Premier Harmel put it, for “the greater issues.” 
The newer parties of language-interested groups do 
not play down language or the bifurcated society. 
Whether it is the Flemish Volksunie or the Walloon 
Rassemblement or the Brussels-based Front des 
Francophones, new-style politics involves influential 
minority elements who not only want to face the 
linguistic split head on, but who also seek reform of 
the Belgian state either in a federal state with economic 
decentralization or in a looser amalgamation of con- 
federal provinces. The forces of regionalism are in- 
exorably interlaced in the Belgian predicament.* 

Between 1967 and 1971, the Belgian legislature 
adopted far-reaching constitutional reform which 
created four linguistic and cultural regions. There 
remain few difficulties with the first three (the French, 
Flemish and German-speaking), but the fourth—bi- 
lingual Brussels—remains beyond the scope of these 
laws. This reopened wound was clearly visible in 
the contestation of 1968 with its conflicts on the frag- 
mentation, relocation and funding of the Louvain and 
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Brussels universities, which finally culminated in the 
falls of two Eyskens ministries in late 1971 and 1972. 
Many observers assume, therefore, that linguistic 
apartheid will continue to be dominant in the 1970’s, 
because this almost unalterable fact of Belgian ex- 
istence defies most ingenious measures. Now, it ap- 
pears that the recurrent divisiveness has pushed into 
the foreground the entire question of political or con- 
stitutional reorganization. Diverse sentiments for 
more cultural autonomy, educational opportunity, 
economic growth and social welfare will interject 
themselves into Belgium’s central quarrel, and as a 
state Belgium may not be able to cope much longer 
without an altered political form or process. 

As the language war gets hotter, politicians and 
ministers find it harder to maintain national unity. 
A sense of confusion and helplessness, a lack of con- 
fidence, and an absence of political will or way envelop 
many Belgians and lead them in increasing numbers 
to favor the linguistic parties who ultimately repre- 
sent the real passions of the people. This alienation 
and feeling of political despair, say some close students 
of the Belgian scene, might result in the break-up of 
the traditional party structure and a more workable 
two-party (left and right) reorganization. What is 
more plausible is further segmentation of political sup- 


port, augmented tribalism, patchwork-mixed min-. 


istries and, finally, Belgian introversion and subsequent 
passivity as a member of the enlarged Community. 
Preoccupation with the politics of language inevit- 
- ably intrudes for the Belgians into their relations with 
‘the Dutch. Domestic politics and foreign policies 
have become more and more dependent on one an- 


. other in the Lowlands. In times of high tension, such - 


as the last half decade, the Benelux customs union 
becomes the object of much Walloon anxiety. The 
perception of the economic arrangements as a Dutch- 
Flemish-oriented mechanism in which the Walloons 
are second-class citizens expands almost daily. The 


trial marriage of the Lowlands states within the non-’ 


supranational union has brought about some specific 
reasons to fear such a one-sided bias, yet the Walloons, 
who were first to benefit from the accords on the free 
movement of steel, coal and cement, now shy away 
from contributing to any creative movements; instead 
they aid economic action through the EEC. The 
Common Market, which is both a competitor and 
catalyst for Benelux, finally resolved the mammoth 
agricultural crisis which confounded the smaller union. 
To many Lowlanders who look forward, this consti- 
tutes one proof that only the larger quasi-suprana- 
tional bloc of Nine can function with any degree of 
success in many cases where its procedures, political 
pressures or constitutions are mandatory. 
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Certainly, the many achievements of Benelux should 
be enumerated. The commercial combination, fourth 
in the world in foreign trade behind the United States, 
the German Federal Republic and the United King- 
dom, has negotiated treaties and established new com- 
mercial policies with over 30 nations since 1958, in- 
cluding nations in East Europe and the Third World. 
In 1968, a momentous transport’ agreement between 
the highly competitive Dutch and Belgian maritime 
and truck-hauling enterprises (which included the 
Bonn government) signified probably the most im- 
portant break-through of Benelux. Progress in stan- 
dardizing and harmonizing health and safety regula- 
tions in industry and agriculture has also taken place. 

But even the slow, sometimes tortuous progress in 
transport, cultural cooperation and farm agreements 
seems to have been checked in recent years. The 
reasons are clear: the grouping worked while the Com- 
mon Market bogged down in the early and mid- - 
1960’s under French intransigence, but with the sig- 
nal for expansion of the Six given at The Hague con- 
ference of 1969 and the goal of external trade affairs 
and institution development pronounced by the 1972 
summit meeting in Paris, moyement in Benelux has 
ground to a near halt. Lassitude or indifference 
toward that organization is, however, only partially 
due to its own deficiences and the growing potential 
of the EEC, but is also to be attributed to negative 
spillover from the language confrontation. 


SUPPORT FOR THE EEC 


As solid proponents of economic groupings which 
aim at intergovernmental or trans-national coopera- 
tion, the Lowlanders have eagerly backed moves for 
the voluntary pooling of power in the administration 
and decision-making processes related to their national 
economies. The governments of Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg were in the forefront of the 
creation and initial evolution of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. Their early willingness to shed 
such political inhibitions as national sovereignty was 
a reaction to postwar bipolarity and diminished small 
states’ power; actual membership in the Brussels pact 
was always viewed as a prerequisite to greater eco- 
nomic prosperity and independence and therefore in- 
ternational position and influence. Although some 
Belgians took to the Market seeing it as a protector 
against Flemish or Walloon elements, most of the in- 
terest of the 22 million Beneluxers was based on a ra- 
tional decision to substitute European cooperation and 
unity for the limited achievement capability of na- 
tionalism or regionalism. 

Within the Community (even in the diplomacy of 
its formation), the first decade saw the three countries 
assuming the balancer role and becoming the only 
large lobby for “European” interests.” These per- 
formances, preventing the domination of the Six bye 
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the French or Germans and supporting centralization 
of authority in the EEC, called for a close Lowlands 
entente. In most cases, this was translated into op- 
erating jointly to counterbalance Paris by siding with 
Bonn. Usually, the energetic Dutch took the lead. 
Now, the situation grows more complex; the stead- 
fast opposition by the three to an obstructionist France 
is too simplistic a formula for action in the expanded 
Community. One motivating factor for the Lowlands’ 
backing of the newest big power entry, however, was 


their belief that the United Kingdom was the most. 


_viable means of balancing off the two continental 
“titans in the future. This British counterbalance of 
the actual domination of France and the potential 
domination of Germany represents, for the Benelux, 
greater political stability and, of course, a greater 
capability to sway the major members of the EEC. 
At a time when the balance of power in the new 
Nine is necessarily in a state of flux, many criteria for 
judging any particular national goals and contribu- 
tions to the EEC remain highly critical. For example, 
the Benelux powers are convinced that the British 
place their new European commitment ahead of their 
older “special relationship” with Washington. Any 
deviation from such a stance in forthcoming, United 
States-EEC talks would cause a major realignment 
within the Community. In the renegotiation and re- 
furbishing of the common agricultural policy (CAP), 
the Dutch and Germans who are fed up with the old 
system will fight tooth and nail with the French, thus 
_ making the British posture a paramount one. 
Numerous examples of Big Three reactions to stra- 
tegic questions could be cited to demonstrate the com- 
plicated situation the small states face. One possibil- 
` ity, that the Three will constitute themselves as an in- 
ner directorate of the Community, has received much 
notice in the Benelux press. It is viewed as a distinct 
probability if the major powers decide to leave the 
onus for action on the member governments and the 
organs of the nine individual countries. The Dutch, 
especially, do not want London and/or Bonn to posi- 
tion themselves behind the Paris intention to retain de- 
cision-making power in national hands or to back 
unanimous rather than qualified majority voting pro- 
cedures. Here, one runs straight into Dutch belief 
that Europe cannot be built politically and cannot go 
forward in the economic field without the introduction 
of federal commitments. 
The whole enlargement question has produced a 
myriad of problems for the Nine as a whole and for 
‘the Beneluxers in particular, including the planned 
decision to deal at one and the same time with ex- 
pansion-related areas, the October, 1972, summit 
resolutions to move by stages toward economic and 
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monetary union, and multilateral international trade 
and money talks. Since the early 1960's, struggles to 
enlarge have blurred deep conflicts which will now be 
bared as the Community proceeds into such questions 
as monetary reform, institutional development and 
political union. For the smaller member states, the 
crucial issue is how common ground can be found or 
how bargains are struck. It is evident that the Dutch 
and Belgians now differ on how the Nine should be- 
have in the future. The Dutch are still the strong- 
est proponents of supranationalism or an independent 
federal Europe with a heavy dosage of democratic in- 
stitutions, The Belgians display restrained and luke- 
warm responses to concrete calls for political unifica- 
tion, and stress a partnership in Europe which resists 
political frameworks of a federal nature. Increasingly, 
Belgium sees herself in the middle ground of the Nine, 
hoping to moderate such extremes as broad demo- 
cratic control of the continental combination through 
magnified powers for the European Parliament. In- 
tensified calls for integration and community-build- 
ing will expose such differences. They ought not to 
be projected out of proportion, but the impact and 
complications of these divergent Benelux views will be 
more visible in the light of the agenda of the 1970's 
announced at the Paris summit meeting.® 

Admittedly, the problems of consolidating and ex- 
tending the European Market involve sharp di- 
visions across the continent. On this side of the At- 
lantic, there has been entirely too much pro-Market 
literature which camouflages divisions among the 
Nine. Equally warped is the still frequently repeated 
assertion that the Benelux nations articulate and en- 
dorse the same economic goals and political designs. 
Focusing on the Lowlands exclusively is distorting, 
yet their emergent disagreements (for example, on 
the strengthening of the political machinery forces) 
drive many analysts to conclude that Belgium will no 
longer uphold the federal notions of the Dutch. In 
the initial phase of unifying Europe, the Dutch see 
enlargement itself, normally and understandably, as 
slowing down the rhythm of decision-making. Their 
consternation is reserved for the longer-range risk of 
“spillback” rather than “spillover.” They are saying 
that the European entity, to be a going concern and 
not a facade, must be forged by those nations who seek 
effective organized cooperation. 

To this end, a major Dutch remedy includes the 
counterweight role of the small democratic states (now 
up to five, with Ireland and Denmark) which can 
only be effective if they rally together and adopt joint 
positions on big issues. To Holland, this means that 
the overriding task is to reach consensus on the trans- 
fer to European authorities of the jurisdictions re- 
quired to settle major economic and social problems. 
Today, they declare, Community organs are inade- 
quate for reaching common internal policies on in- 
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dustry, transport, nuclear power, technology and 
monetary matters. Convinced that redesigning in- 
novative institutions is the most important job, the 
Dutch have argued for upgrading the Commission and 
Parliament and in effect downgrading the Council 
of Ministers. Thus, they strike directly at that in- 
tangible but powerful force called nationalism and 
the concept of national sovereignty. While the Bel- 
gians have given every sign that they acknowledge the 
failure of the Commission’s bid for power in 1965- 
1966, the Dutch still search for means that may make 
that body more than a secretariat, or the Parliament 
more than a mere consultative forum. Progress in the 
EEC, in this line of thinking, will surely result from 
the bureaucratic interpenetration of national repre- 
sentatives and Community civil servants, yet it is more 
likely to be achieved by the leadership of Eurocrats 
and not of statesmen. As proponents of real, aug- 
mented power, however, the Dutch, led by the out- 
going Commission President Sicco Mansholt, have 
shifted their emphasis to the Parliament. They ad- 
vocate giving additional powers to the parliamentary 
group in the form of increased parliamentary control 
over budget, parliamentary power of veto over major 
decisions and Parliament’s direct election throughout 
Europe.’ 


CONFLICTING VIEWS 


This desire for a new political leap forward to rein- 
force Gommunity institutions emanates from the ideal- 
istic Dutch but receives less and less support from the 
pragmatic and introverted Belgians. A core con- 
sideration should be the basic Belgian interest in eco- 
nomic integration from the EEC whereas the Hol- 
landers emphasize the political advantages of the EEC. 
Specifically, two examples demonstrate the conflicting 
Benelux visions. More powers of control by a uni- 
versally elected Parliament in the 1970’s would mean 
a Socialist majority, for that party will have the largest 
body in attendance. More Belgians than Dutch would 
object to this situation since the southerners’ political 
mood is more right-center than the underlying leftist 
attitudes of the northerners. 

Moreover, this type of extensive recasting would in- 
volve not just powers and authority but the ability to 
act promptly, thereby nullifying what is presently a 
dinosaur reaction time in the Community. Formulae 
and practices put forward to resolve this issue have 
been rejected by Brussels on the grounds that they 
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call for “working parties” which might not include a 
representative for each of the Nine directly involved at 
the bargaining table. 

Mansholt has said that “the clothing of the Rome 
treaty is getting too tight for us.” For Holland, the 
malaise that has set in enfeebles the capacity of the 
Brussels bloc to increase its political influence over 
member states or to reduce its dependence on the 
United States. Dutchmen point to a system which has 
basically eliminated tariff walls but which needs ces- 
sions of national sovereignty to make the newly created 
Nine work. Their contention is that the Community 
suffers from arrested development because its central 
organs do not have enough autonomy from national - 
control. ‘They remain convinced that institutional 
arrangements not only aid in defining joint policies, 
but are the best route to that end. This leads to their 
conclusion that the splintering in the Community can 
be minimized not by finding ways of appealing to the 
members’ interests, as Stanley Hoffman indicated, but 
in creating agencies with true legal power.® 

Many critics of the world’s richest trading club and 
second mightiest economic power on earth agree that 
recent attempts to infuse new life and vigor into the 
Community have met the political introversion of the 
major states facing elections—the Germans, Danes, 
Italians and French in 1972, and the Belgians and 
French in 1973. These individuals stress not economic 
diversity and conflict as the sole source of Europe ills, 
but absorption with internal politics. 

The jobs directly ahead in the 1970's suggest that 
fuller integration is essential and accommodation is 
vital. If improvement in modes of EEC cooperation 
in monetary, social and regional problems (including 
the 1973 trade and monetary talks with the United 
States and Japan) is indispensable, then the Dutch 
proclaim the ultimate prerequisite of reform. Only 
now is it possible, they say, to perceive the disadvan- 
tages of the informal EEC proclivity for short- and 
medium-range goals arrived at via “muddling 
through.”® Crisis management or governance has 
been the rule of thumb for the Community, and it 
appears difficult to nudge any member states away 
from that attitude. Even the final communiqué of 
the 1972 summit meeting merely set deadlines and 
self-imposed timetables rather than giving directives 
or setting forth concrete action programs. Thus, by 
mid-1973, the EEC is pledged to evolve reports on 
fuller political cooperation, common positions for the 
forthcoming world-wide trade talks in GATT and a 
common program on environmental control. Then 
the pet project of the British, a European Regional De- 
velopment Fund, and a common scientific and tech- 
nological policy (to be completed by year’s end) will 
be added. Meanwhile, the Dutch protest that a 
United Europe of States, at this time, is underen- 


dowed institutionally and phlegmatic spiritually. & 
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The Belgians might aid their neighbors in some in- 
stitutional alterations, but generally their perspective 
backs the traditional community method of marathon 
sessions, setting back clocks, and banging out accords 
when the national governments approve. Critics like 
the Dutch fault the member governments for neglect 
in developing processes and permanent institutions 
with authority. If this criticism has validity, it will 
be immediately visible in the impotency of the Com- 
munity when it labors to work out unified policies for 
the United States-EEC discussions. 

The slowdown, or even paralysis of action, in the 
Community might develop for other reasons. Internal 
EEC disputes and differences may impede movement, 
but the Dutch feel they understand the more general 
cause of that widespread skepticism in Europe which 
has sapped much of the Community spirit. The call 
for the democratization of institutions is based not 
exclusively on an elitist belief in the efficacy of dem- 
ocracy, but on the popular support of most West 
Europeans. The materialistic, bureaucratic and tech- 
nocratic Community does not only lack a soul; in its 
undemocratic structure, it also fails utterly to capture 
the interest and imagination of Europeans. Most 
view the EEC through Berlaimont, its Brussels head- 
quarters, and Kirchberg, the Luxembourg home of 
the Political Secretariat—two solid and somber struc- 
tures apparently dedicated to the enhancement of 
large multinational commercial enterprises, the in- 


flation of the gross national product, and the never- 


ending explosion of “Eurocrats” or technical civil 
servants of the New Europe. Certainly, some ap- 
pearances are deceiving, for no elitist cabals or 
bourgeois supercapitalists make decisions, but it is true 
that the democratic process of public participation in 
the EEC is almost nonexistent. This fact conditions 
in part the overall disdainful feelings associated with 
the Nine, particularly with the inflation conditions of 
1973. 

The immediate external affairs concern of the 
Community finds the Benelux trio able to contribute 
to some unity, but often it is a major contributor to 
disagreement. On some basic economic issues, the 
conflict is absolute; the Dutch support a revised CAP 
with low price supports and moderate quotas, while 
the Belgians back high price supports and large quotas. 
On any significant topic for the “Nixon round” talks 
in the fall of 1973, the divergence of views on United 
States investments abroad finds commercial Belgium 
receptive and Holland questioning, even asking for 
some checks. Foreign investments are important to 
the Belgians, because they have been the biggest prop 
to the economy for 15 years, ameliorating the unem- 
ployment of the economically underdeveloped and 
declining regions of the south. The United States 
was the source of over 75 per cent of the investments 
efrom 1958 to 1967 (The Netherlands and United 


Kingdom were far behind) ; but the situation has been 
changed with the 1968 and 1971 American announce- 
ments of new curbs on investments overseas. Never- 
theless, the high level of United States investment in 
Belgium has continued and causes great concern to 
the EEC partners, particularly the Dutch. 


FEAR OF THE UNITED STATES 


The regional Community faces additional uncer- 
tainty with regard to two major powers which in turn 
poses major questions for the Lowlands. The EEC 
has two big trade problems, Japan and the United 
States, but her trade deficit with the Asiatic power 
contrasts with the trade surplus the Community 
achieved in 1972 for the first time vis 4 vis Washing- 
ton. With the United States withdrawing from her 
major commitment in Southeast Asia, the Europeans 
can expect much more attention their way, in what 
United States presidential adviser Henry Kissinger 
proclaimed would be the “year of Europe.” 

Some Beneluxers have in fact expressed fear that 
there may be a Japanese-American “ganging up” 
against Europe, once the United States gets conces- 
sions from Tokyo. This is only one expression of 
European mistrust of the economic chauvinism of the 
United States, which they see as capable of strong-arm 
tactics (by Congress or the President) to bring com- 
petitors to heel. Many distorted perceptions exist on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but the Beneluxers con- 
tribute little to this trans-Atlantic battle of excesses. 
Nevertheless, one deep dread they do express concerns 
the possible carrot-stick approach of the Americans, 
dangling security and defense solutions before the Nine 
to gain an upper hand in the urgent trade and money 
talks. The vulnerability of the Germans in such a 
design particularly alarms the smaller nations. 

Other Europeans see any push from Washington 
acting only as a spur to European common purpose 
and unity. In a rough scrap, a combination of ex- 
ternal pressure and internal impetus would match a 
Europe that saw the necessity to define its combined 
interests and policies against a tough United States. 
In the 1973 trade and monetary reform talks, the 
United States insists that they be linked, a prospect 
the Europeans face reluctantly. They look forward 
to the money discussions under International Mone- 
tary Fund auspices in the fall. In both sets of multi- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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“... the United States of Europe is growing slowly. Real progress in 
this direction takes place in small steps on lower levels and not in accord 


with plans imposed from above.” 


Toward a United States of Europe 


By Warrer H. M. Froma 
Instructor of History, University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, Munich 


N JANUARY 1, 1973, the European Economic 
Community was enlarged from six to nine 
member states: Great Britain, Ireland and 

Denmark joined France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 


gium, The Netherlands and Luxembourg to form the: 


largest Common Market on the globe.* It united the 
national economies of some of the world’s most highly 
developed countries.* Compared to the United States 
with its 204 million people and the U.S.S.R. with its 
240 million people, the new European Economic 
Community embraced more than 256 million people. 

The EEC thus became the most important and 
most powerful trade market in the world. Contrast 
this with the situation some 27 years before, when the 
nations of Europe had collapsed or were very near 
collapse from exhaustion brought about by the dam- 
aging fury and the exorbitant demands of World War 
II. Europe was worn out, starving and on the brink 
of giving up for good. In this situation, it was mainly 
because of the respiratory efforts of the United States 
that Europe survived. Indeed, Europe recovered and 
is now accepted by the United States as a healthy 
partner. 

How did this change in the European condition 
come about? What caused the nations of Europe 
to put aside their mistrust and embark on the 
course leading to the growing integration of the 
formerly hostile nations? 

The wartime alliance of the U.S.S.R., the United 
States, Great Britain and France for the purpose of 
conquering Hitler had already weakened toward the 
end of World War II. This became particularly 
evident during the postwar conferences of Yalta and 
Potsdam in the winter and summer of 1945. The 
breaking up of the alliance was due largely to differ- 
ences of opinion as to how Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Turkey and Iran were to be dealt with. 

* This article is a revised version of a lecture given by 
Dr. Fröhlich at the University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, 
Munich, on September 18, 1972. 


1 In a referendum on September 24, 1972, the Norwegians 
tefused to accept their government’s plan to join the EEC. 


In this atmosphere of waning trust and transition one 
of the allied leaders, Winston Churchill, then no 
longer Prime Minister of Great Britain, gave a vision- 
ary speech calling for the unification of Europe, on 
September 19, 1946. 

Churchill’s plan for a united Europe did not come 
out of the blue. The former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain was by no means the inventor of the idea of 
European unification;-he was merely one of its most 
prominent advocates. As a matter of fact, since the 
loss of European unity in the Middle Ages, philos- 
ophers, writers and active politicians have urged some 
sort of European unity. 

It is not possible to name all these thinkers here 
but a selected few may represent the great number 
who urged European unity in one form or another. 
The oldest may be the Norman scholar Petrus de 
Bosca, Pierre Dubois. In his book, De recuperatione 
terrae sanctae (1306), he advocated a federation of 
the European states to guarantee peace in Christen- 
dom. The idea was kept alive by men like Thomas 
More in his Utopia, Hugo de Groot in his writings 
on international law and Konstantin Frantz in his 
concept of a “polyarchy” of free European states. 

In the years following World War I, an Austro- 
German count, Coudenhove-Kalergi, propagated his 
idea of Pan-Europa to overcome the war’s conse- 
quences. In 1929, French Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand, with the agreement of German Foreign 
Minister Gustaf Stresemann, presented his plan for 
the unification of Europe to the assembled League 
of Nations in Geneva. 

Briand’s speech was a sensation. His audience was 
completely surprised. But despite the approval which 
was given to this plan, it was never adopted. All con- 
cepts of European unity were doomed in the face of 
the more powerful concept of sovereignty until 1946. 
But the experience gained in two world wars made 
people aware of the fact that the’ only way to achieve 
the unification of Europe was gradually to give up 
parts of this sovereignty. , 
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This limitation of the national sovereignty for the 
benefit of supranational organizations and bodies 
was demanded by the Movement for European Unity 
after 1945. This movement was strongly influenced 
by World War II European resistance groups, whose 
ideas were based on socialist principles. 

These resistance groups developed their ideas dur- 
ing the war, and their representatives eventually met 
at Hertenstein on the Swiss lake of Lucerne in Sep- 
tember, 1946. It was at the same time that Winston 
Churchill gave his speech in Zurich, which is quite 
close to the lake of Lucerne. 

The other large, influential group within the Move- 
ment for European Unity was the Catholic resistance 
movement and the Catholic and conservative sec- 
tions within this movement. As a constructive con- 
tribution to the European Movement it was natural 
for them to introduce that Christian universalism 
which had once been represented by the Carolingian 
Empire as a historical unit, and which had been de- 
stroyed by the demands for individual sovereignty 
made by the territorial states. These Catholic and 
conservative members of the Movement for European 
Unity were prepared to rebuild Europe within a 
supra-national framework. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


The second reason for the change which led toward 
European integration came from outside. Nine 
months after Churchill’s speech at Zurich, the United 
States lent a helping hand by offering large sums of 
money as loans for the rebuilding of Europe. On 
June 5, 1947, George Marshall, United States Secre- 
tary of State, gave his famous speech at Harvard 
University. He offered the help of the United 
States of America for the rebuilding of Europe on 
the condition that the European nations cooperate 
more closely with one another. After George Mar- 
shall’s speech, the representatives of 16 European 
nations met in Paris. They discussed how the con- 
ditions for American aid could be met and how the 
demanded cooperation could be organized. A com- 
mittee of the 16 drafted a memorandum which was 
sent to the American government within a few weeks. 

Thus the foundations were laid for the European 
Recovery Program. The gigantic undertaking of the 
Marshall Plan could begin. American subsidiés, 
raw materials, goods and credits, part of which were 
given “à fonds perdu,” or as loans, were distributed 
to every European nation. In due course, they jointly 
established the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (the OEEC), the first European political 
body with a supranational character. 

And yet there was a third reason for the nations 
of Europe to bury their differences and jealousies and 
. embark on the course leading toward European in- 

éegration. 
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George Marshall’s offer of assistance had been ex- 
tended to every European nation. The U.S.S.R., 
however, refused to accept any American aid, seeing 
it as an instrument of America’s dollar-imperialism. 
The Soviet Union forced some of its satellites, in- 
cluding Poland and Czechoslovakia (who had already 
accepted the proposed help), to renounce any coop- 
eration with the United States and other European 
nations. 

This marked the collapse of the alliance against 
Hitler. The common enemy who had held it to- 
gether had disappeared, and the differences between 
the former allies grew into enmity. This enmity did 
not, however, turn into open hostility. It produced 
the cold war, the early climax of which was the 
blockade of Berlin in the winter of 1948-1949. 
Europe was split into two blocs along the line which 
can be drawn from the town of Lübeck on the Baltic 
Sea to the city of Trieste on the Adriatic. In the East, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania all disappeared behind the iron curtain. This 
bloc was the terrifying threat to the rest of Europe 
of which Churchill had spoken in Zurich. In order 
to retain their independence, the nations of West 
Europe united in an alliance with the United States. 


II 


How did the growing movement toward European 
integration come into existence? European integra- 
tion was attempted simultaneously in three different 
fields: military, economic and political. The “Euro- 
peans,” those who advocated European integration 
in various political parties and other politically rele- 
vant pressure groups, took upon themselves the task 
of furthering integration in each of the three fields at 
the same time. There was and still is a permanent in- 
terflow of information and interaction among the 
military, political and economic organizations of the 
growing Europe. 

In order to make the most efficient use of the eco- 
nomic help from the United States and Canada and 
with a view to securing success in European cooper- 
ation, the 16 European nations who accepted Mar- 
shall Plan funds and supplies signed a treaty on April 
16, 1948, establishing the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, known as the OEEC. The 
members of this organization were Austria, Belgium, ~ 
Denmark, Great Britain, France, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. Germany 
was represented by her three military high commis- 
sioners who represented that part of Germany divided 
into the American, British and French zones of occu- 
pation. The United States and Canada, the two 
nations providing the aid, were associate members. 


Later, Spain also joined the OBEC. 
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Thus all European nations west of the iron curtain 
became members. The aim of the OEEC was to 
help rebuild a healthy European economy by en- 
couraging the cooperation of the individual states 
and to ensure the success of this reconstruction. 
Basically, this was to be achieved by a liberal eco- 
nomic policy, breaking down trade barriers. The 
final goal was a customs union of a free trade area. 

The OEEC was organized into three bodies, the 
council, the general secretariat and the executive 
committee. Power of decision lay with the council. 
It was made up of representatives from the govern- 
ments of all member states. Decisions could be taken 
only when there was unanimous agreement. This, 


- of course, meant that only rather noncommittal de- 


cisions were made and that any member who did not 
vote for the decision in question did not feel bound 
by it. It is clear that this organization was anything 
but a supranational one. It was merely an interna- 
tional or inter-state institution in the form of a per- 
manent European summit meeting on a lower level. 

On September 30, 1961, the OEEC was changed 
into the OECD—the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. This new organization 
has the same structure and political bodies as the old 
one. The United States and Canada acquired full 
membership and later Japan joined also. Thus the 
organization which had started as European has 
widened to become global. It is no longer a Euro- 
pean organization to further European integration in 
the economic field. The attempt to integrate Europe 
economically “from above’—that is, through inter- 
governmental agreements—failed. 

The attempt to integrate Europe in the military 
field met with a similar fate. During the early months 
of 1948, Great Britain had taken the initiative. In a 
speech in the House of Commons, Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin expressed the view that there was agree- 
ment among the nations of Europe with regard to the 
creation of European unity. The only problem was 
how to reach that goal. He declared that it would 
have to be the aim of all concerned to create an orga- 
nization in which no single nation could acquire a 
hegemonial position. The British government sug- 
gested enlarging and developing the already existing 
military alliance between Great Britain and France. 
And so, on March 3, 1948, the so-called Brussels Pact 
was signed by Great Britain, France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Luxembourg, thus forming the West- 
ern Union. The purpose of this organization was two- 
fold. First of all, it was a military alliance. Each 
member agreed to provide military assistance in the 
case of aggression against any fellow member. Sec- 
ondly, the Brussels Pact obliged its members to co- 
operate in the economic, social and cultural fields. 

It will be noted that Germany, or whoever repre- 
sented Germany in those days, was not a partner in 


this alliance. As a matter of fact, the signatories of 
the Western Union considered Germany to be among 
the possible aggressors. During the ensuing cold war, 
however, the United States and the members of the 
Western Union deemed it necessary to rearm Germany 
and make her a partner in the defensive front against 
the Soviet threat from the East. 


THE PLEVEN PLAN 


The fear of German militarism and the possible 
danger to peace of a German army under national 
leadership led to the concept of an integrated multi- 
lateral force. Partners in this alliance would delegate 
sections of their national forces as contingents. Ger- 
many, however, would have to place her entire na- 
tional force as the German contingent under a supra- 
national high command. On October 24, 1950, the 
French Prime Minister, René Pleven, revealed his 
plan in the Assemblée Nationale after having been 
in contact with Winston Churchill and West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. His plan closely fol- 
lowed the suggestions of the Council of Europe, the | 
political body for European integration. Pleven pro- 
posed the formation of a European army which was 
to be placed under the authority of a European 
Minister for Defense, who would be responsible to 
the parliamentary assembly of the Council of Europe. 

The French Parliament welcomed the Pleven plan 
in the face of opposition from Communists and others, 
like General Charles de Gaulle, who suggested ex- 
actly what nobody wanted, namely, a coalition army 
instead of an integrated army. This time the opposi- 
tion did not succeed. On May 27, 1952, the foreign 
ministers of Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and The Netherlands signed the treaty to create 
the “European Defense Community” which was to 
establish the integrated European army. This army 
was to have a joint high command with the already 
existing NATO. The treaty was also to include a 
mutual alliance with Great Britain. 

The “Europeans” were in high spirits everywhere. 
The treaty had passed one Parliament after another 
for ratification when on August 30, 1954, the French 
Assemblée Nationale refused to ratify it, thus squash- 
ing the creation of the “European Defense Commun- 
ity.” This was the first occasion on which France 
stood against the other members. It was unfortunate 
for the integration of Europe that this situation 
occurred again and again: with Germany, Italy and 
the Benelux countries on the one side, and France on 
the other. France did not want, and still is very 
sensitive about, any supranational authority. The 
others wanted to keep as much of the Pleven plan as 
possible and are still trying to establish supranational 
European structures. 

Again the British government under Winston 
Churchill took the initiative. Western Union or the, 


Brussels pact was to be enlarged by including Ger- 
many and Italy and by admitting Germany to NATO. 
The enlarged Western Union changed its name to the 
“West European Union,” retaining however the struc- 
ture and objectives of the former union. And so the 
West European Union, like its predecessor, the West- 
ern Union, is not a supranational organization; it is 
not a European organization in the strict sense of 


the word. It is an attempt to make the best out of a ` 


bad job after the failure to found an integrated Euro- 
pean army; in effect it is a regional subdivision of 
NATO. Under de Gaulle’s leadership, France con- 
tinued to oppose any supranational and in particular 
any American influence on her armed forces. She 
carried this opposition to its logical conclusion when, 
in 1966, she left NATO and started building her own 
nuclear weapons, the famous “force de frappe.” Thus 
the attempt to integrate Europe from above in the 
military field was also a failure. 

Supranational integration was also attempted in 
the political field. There were many ideas and pro- 
posals concerning the political unification of Europe. 
Out of all these it was the “Conseil d’Europe”— 
“Council of Europe”—which eventually came into 
existence. Winston Churchill had demanded this or- 
ganization in his Zurich speech, as a precursor for the 
United States of Europe. There were 18 states as 
members of the Council of Europe: Austria, Belgium, 
Cyprus, Denmark, France,. Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Malta, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Turkey. Apart from the European states under Com- 
munist rule, only Finland, Spain and Portugal do not 
yet belong to the Council of Europe. 

This political institution in Europe, however, falls 
far short of the expectations and wishes of the “Euro- 
peans.” It is by no means a powerful organization; 
in fact, it is not even European in the strict sense of 
the word, because it has no supranational qualities. 
Article 2 of its constitution states that it is merely a 
consultative organization. The member states are 
called upon to protect and further the ideals and 
principles of the common heritage. This is to be 
achieved by discussing problems of common interest, 
by concluding treaties, by joint enterprises in the 
economic, social, cultural and technical fields, by 
mutually supported proceedings in the area of law and 
administration, and by the protection and advance- 
ment of human rights and basic liberties. The Coun- 
cil of Europe was deliberately exempted from any 


defense problems. Membership is open to any Euro- 


pean state which is able and prepared to respect the 
rule of law and to guarantee its citizens human rights 
and liberties. Membership can be given up after 
due notice; even exclusion is possible if a member 
grossly violates the above-listed conditions of member- 
ship. The present Greek government resigned from 
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the Council of Europe in order to avoid being ex- 
pelled. 

In answering the question: How did European inte- 
gration come into existence? it has to be admitted 
that all attempts to organize European integration 
from above have been failures. But despite these 
failures in attempting to establish supranational orga- 
nizations for economic, military and political integra- 
tion, the European countries are moving closer to- 
gether. The debates, the small successes, even the 
failures, have created a common European interest, 
opinion and atmosphere. There are many areas in 
which European nations are cooperating more closely 
than ever, gradually building up a feeling of Euro- 
pean “togetherness.” There is, for example, a Euro- 
pean flag and a European anthem. School exchanges 
and partnerships between cities and universities are 
becoming more frequent; television programs like 
“Its a Knock-out” are successful. European sports 
competitions between individual sports clubs are en- 
couraged and well supported; tourism among all 
countries is increasingly popular. There are Euro- 
pean stamps, highways and express trains; there is an 
automatic European telephone service; and there are 
countless other small attempts at furthering European 
integration. There is also the “Karlspreis” commem- 
orating Charlemagne and his Empire of European 
dimensions, awarded annually by the city of Aachen 
to the politician who is considered to have best pro- 
moted European integration in that year. Above all 
however, there is the tremendous success of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 


III 


Two factors would seem to have been responsible 
for the stagnation in the integration of Europe. 

1) Changes in the network of political relations and 
the apparent weakening of the Soviet threat to 
Europe provided the atmosphere in which nation- 
alism was resurrected in Europe, particularly in de 
Gaulle’s France. 

2) The other factor which caused stagnation in the 
movement to unify Europe is fundamental, namely, 
the difference of opinion between the so-called 
“federalists,” who strive for European integration 
from the governmental level, and the so-called “func- 
tionalists,” who hold that the problem of integration 
must be solved pragmatically—that is, the individual 
problem must be solved in a way which is acceptable 
to all parties concerned. The sum of solutions of this 
kind may eventually produce an integrated political 
structure in Europe. 

The difference between the ideological approach 
of the federalists and the pragmatic approach of the 
functionalists with regard to the unification of Europe _ 
is due, as Professor Max Beloff and Professor von der 
Heydte have shown, to the fundamental differences 
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in the legal systems in the European nations on the 
“Continent” and the other nations in the north and 
northwest, namely, Scandinavia and Great Britain. 

To explain these different legal systems it would 
seem fitting to recall that in the course of the later 
medieval period the new territorial states of Europe 
took on Roman law which replaced the original 
Germanic law of the Carolingian Empire. The 
adoption of Roman law provided these states with 
the tools for developing their structures. One of the 
most powerful tools within these states was, and still 
is, their highly qualified bureaucracy. One would 
expect the national bodies of these highly qualified 
civil servants to strive to retain their national identities 
so that the future development of European integra- 
tion could be directed by coordinating governmental 
measures of the member states. This, however, is not 
the case; the conviction is widespread that supra- 
national bodies are essential. There is a strong ten- 
dency in favor of a supranational solution under 
European technocrats. Continental democracies find 
it difficult to check the power and influence of their 
administrations. 

Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries had 
not adopted Roman law, but had developed common 
law. A deeply rooted respect for the laws of the land, 
respect for sovereignty as represented by Parliament, 
respect for Parliament as such—these are the direct 
results of the development of such a legal system. 
Administration in these countries grew within the 
legislative body and under the powerful control of 
Parliament. For these states, the limitation of na- 
tional sovereignty required by the federalists would 
bring about a lessening of the power of Parliament, 
and such a diminution of parliamentary power in 
favor of a supranational administration without demo- 
cratic control would go against the traditional under- 
standing of the relationship between citizen and state 
in these particular countries, 

This fundamental difference could not be ignored 
by the representatives of these states when negotiat- 
ing European problems. The debate between the 
federalists and functionalists on the continent was 
brought to a head when the Soviet Union acquired 
nuclear power, and the United States demanded that 
the Federal Republic of Germany be rearmed and 
brought into the Western Alliance. 

The stagnation caused by disagreement about the 
approaches to European integration was thus ended 
by outside pressure. The movement toward inte- 
gration started to progress again when a decision was 
made in favor of the functionalist approach. This 
meant that any problem in need of an immediate 
solution had to be jointly solved then and there in 
such a way as to be acceptable to all concerned. In 
due course, the sum of pragmatic solutions of this 
kind would produce the political structure of an inte- 


grated Europe. In 1950, the most pressing problem 
was the supply of coal and steel. The solution of this 
problem initiated the European Economic Com- 
munity. 


IV 


The first step toward the establishment of a Euro- 
pean market was taken by French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schumann. On May 9, 1950, he proposed 
the so-called Schumann Plan, to create a pool for 
German-French coal and steel production. Con- 
vinced that a United States of Europe could more 
easily be formed by starting in one particular sector, 
Schumann suggested placing the production of coal 
and steel under one authority as the first step in this 
direction. Konrad Adenauer, then Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, welcomed this plan. A 
number of other continental governments were also 
interested, but the British government refused to co- 
operate in this undertaking, declaring that no British 
government could accept or acknowledge any supra- 
national authority. Eventually, only six European 
governments reached an agreement. On April 18, 
1951, the treaty constituting the Montan-Union—in 
English, the Coal and Steel: Community—was signed 
in Paris by the Six countries: Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg and The Netherlands. This 
treaty founded the first common market of the Six, 
for coal and steel and for the people working in 
these industries. 

This was the first step toward the integration of 
Europe in the full sense of the word. The supra- 
national character of this Community was evident in 
its organizational structure. The coal and steel in- 
dustries of the member states were still subject to na- 
tional legislation; the Community, however, was given 
far-reaching authority to control and regulate pro- 
duction, prices and investments and various sections 
of foreign trade. In these fields, the Community 
could overrule the national authorities. The member 
states and industries were bound to comply with the 
decisions and rulings of the Coal and Steel Gommun- 
ity, under pain of fine. 

At last, one of the attempts toward the integration 
of Europe had achieved a decisive measure of success. 
The six member states of the Montan-Union had 
given up part of their sovereignty to the supranational 
organization. The body which took over this author- 
ity—the High Commission—was made up of nine 
people, of whom eight were appointed by the mem- 
ber states for a six-year term of office. The Commis- 
sion is the most powerful of all the European bodies 
and is entitled to have a voice in the national eco- 
nomies. Its chief task, according to the Treaty of 
Paris, is to ensure that the objectives of the Treaty are 
being followed and achieved. Unlike the administra- 
tive bodies of other European organizations, its deg 


cisions are reached by simple majority. This supra- 
national Commission must, of course, cooperate with 
the representatives of national interest, namely, the 
Council of Ministers. The principal task of the 
Council—in which each government is represented by 
one member—is to integrate the activities of the Gom- 
mission into the economies of the respective states. 
If agreement is not reached, the Council may veto the 
Commission’s decision. 

The pooling of coal, iron and steel achieved tre- 
mendous success in two respects. The first was the 
increase in production within the Community. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1961, the output of the Community 
increased by 6.4 per cent per annum—compared to 
an increase of 3.3 per cent in Britain and—a zero 
increase in the United States during the same period. 
Second, there was a political aspect of this economic 
success. Because of the nuclear stalemate of the 
great powers and the revival of nationalism in Europe, 
integration in the military and political fields faced 
various setbacks. But the Suez crisis and the Soviet 
use of force against Poland and Hungary made the 
nations of Europe acutely aware of the Soviet threat 
to their freedom, and at least some of them realized 
that the end of their influence as world powers was 
approaching. 

In this situation, the success of the Montan-Union 
sparked the plan to form a community for European 
nuclear research and exploitation and to embark on 
the road which would eventually merge the national 
markets of the European nations into one common 
market. On March 25, 1957, the treaties for Euratom 
and the European Economic Community were signed 
in Rome by Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Lux- 
embourg and The Netherlands. In 1967 and 1970, 
these three independent but identically organized 
bodies—Montan-Union, Euratom and the EEC—were 
merged. 

The European Economic Community—or Qom- 
mon Market—was founded by the Treaty of Rome. 
The core of the Common Market was a customs union 
which was to be achieved by January 1, 1970, but was 
actually reached 18 months earlier, on July 1, 1968. 
Since then, the Common Market has been a free 
trade area in which no tariffs or customs are levied on 
manufactured goods or foodstuffs passing from one 
member country to another. 

The EEC, however, has not achieved a fully uni- 


fied market in which all economic policies have been | 


standardized. In particular, Europe will require a 
single currency before it can be described as a truly 
integrated market. The 1972 monetary crisis due to 
the weakness of the dollar produced a common Euro- 
pean financial policy. It was agreed to link the cur- 
rencies of the West European countries more closely 
and jointly to defend their currencies against the in- 
eflux of dollars. The dollar crisis harmed European 
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currencies, but it also promoted a common European 
financial policy and the creation of the European 
Monetary Trust in Rome in September, 1972. This 
agreement will eventually lead to the creation of a 
single European currency. 

The EEC, however, intends to be more than just a 
large market within a customs union. Not only are 
there no trade barriers hindering the movement of 
goods; there is also free traffic of persons, services and 
capital, and freedom in the’ choice of place of resi- 
dence. This last is an important political aspect which 
could lead to a European citizenship. The political 
significance of the EEC is clear. The preamble to 
the Treaty of Rome states that the six Heads of State 
intend to encourage an ever closer union among the 
European peoples. The final goal is the political uni- 
fication of Europe. 

This attempt to build a political edifice on an eco- 
nomic foundation follows nineteenth century thinking. 
On the basis of Friedrich List’s “Zollverein,” Bismarck 
built the second Deutsches Kaiserreich. C. Cavour 
followed the same pattern in his plans for the unifica- 
tion of Italy. However, two important factors have 
delayed Europe’s progress toward political unification. 
One was Charles de Gaulle of France, who was un- 
willing to accept the political implications of EEC. 

The second factor which has greatly delayed the 
achievement of European integration was the splitting 
of Europe into the EEC of the Six and the European 
Free Trade Association—EFTA—of the Seven, 
headed by Great Britain. The economic failure of 
EFTA, compared with the considerable success of the 
EEC in all fields, led Great Britain to the realization 
that her future lies, not within the Commonwealth or 
in association with other overseas partners, but only 
in close cooperation with the states of Europe. Her 
application for membership in the EEC followed this 
realization. After two unsuccessful applications, 
in large measure due to de Gaulle’s opposition, the, 
third application, in 1969, was successful and paved 
the way for Great Britain’s entry, and with her two 
other members of EFTA—Ireland and Denmark. 
The treaties were signed on January 22, 1972, and the 
EEC of the Nine came into being on January 1, 1973. 

Three EFTA states—Austria, Sweden and Finland 
—as well as Iceland, Switzerland and Portugal, be- 
came associate members of the EEC on July 22, 1972. 
The EEC and its associate members have agreed to 
create one large free trade market inside a common 
customs barrier within the next five years. 


(Continued on page 183) 
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The Azores Agreement 


On December 9, 1971, the United States and Portugal came to an 
agreement with regard to the continued stationing of United States forces 
at Lajes Base in the Azores in the mid-Atlantic, which belong to Portugal. 
Critics of United States policy charged that the United States agreement to 
grant economic aid to Portugal constituted support for Portugal’s policy 


of combating insurgency in her African territories. 


nied by the State Department. 


This charge was de- 


The texts of the department announce- 


ment of the Azores Agreement, the U.S. note and the letters on economic 


assistance follow: 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Secretary Rogers and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Portugal, Rui Patricio, exchanged notes at Brussels on De- 
cember 9 extending until F ebruary 4, 1974, the arrangement 
permitting peacetime stationing of U.S. forces at Lajes Field 
in the Azores. 

Since the expiration of the time period of the agreement 
in 1962, United States forces have been authorized by the 
Government of Portugal to continue to use the facilities until 
negotiations could be satisfactorily concluded. 

The U.S. Government agreed to the current round of ne- 
gotiations on February 3, 1969, and. the exchange of notes 
just concluded extends our rights for 5 years from that date 
without any rental provision. 

During the Foreign Minister’s visit to Washington in No- 
vember, 1970, negotiations were initiated concerning eco- 
nomic assistance to aid the Portuguese Government in imple- 
menting various social and economic development programs, 

The United States has agreed to provide a 2-year Public 
Law 480 program in the amount of $15 million per year. 
Also, the Export-Import Bank of the United States has de- 
clared its willingness to provide, in accordance with its usual 
loan criteria and. practices, the financing for U.S. goods and 
services for development projects in Portugal, including air- 
port construction, railway modernization, bridge-building, 
electric power generation, mechanization of agriculture, 
harbor construction and town planning, and the supplying 
of equipment for schools and hospitals, valued at approx- 
imately $400 million. In direct aid, we are providing one 
oceanographic vessel on a no-cost lease basis, a grant of $1 
million for educational development projects selected by the 
Government of Portugal, and nonmilitary excess equipment 
in the amount of $5 million, which amount is to be consid- 
ered illustrative and not a maximum ceiling so that it may 
be exceeded if deemed mutually desirable. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


DecemBer 9, 1971. 

EXcELLENCy: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 

Your Excellency’s Note dated December 9, 1971, which reads 
as follows: 


“I have the honor to refer to the letter of the Foreign 
Minister of Portugal to the Ambassador of the United States 
of America, dated December 29, 1962, and to the notes of 
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this Ministry and of your Embassy, dated January 6, 1969, 
and February 3, 1969, respectively, relating to the conversa- 
tions regarding the continued stationing of American forces 
and personnel at Lajes Base in the Azores and its use by the 
same, 

“I have the honor to propose that the continued use by 
American forces of the facilities at Lajes Base be authorized 
by the Government of Portugal for a period of five years 
dating from February 3, 1969. The continued use of such 
facilities will be regulated by the mutual arrangements af- 
firmed and described in the letter of the Foreign Minister of 
Portugal dated. December 29, 1962. Either party may pro- 
pose the commencement of conversations regarding use of 
such facilities beyond the period described in this note six 
months before the expiration of such period, but no deter- 
mination that a negative result has arisen in such conversa- 
tions shall be made for at least six months following the 
expiration of such period. In the event neither party pro- 
poses the commencement of further conversations, a negative 
result shall be deemed to have arisen upon the expiration of 
the period described in this note. 


“I should like to propose that, if agreeable to your Gov- 
ernment, this note, together with your reply, shall constitute 
an agreement between our two Governments.” 


I confirm to you that the above quoted. proposal is accept- 
able to the Government of the United States, and that Your 
Excellency’s note and this reply shall be regarded as consti- 
tuting a formal agreement between the two Governments. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest consider- 
ation. 

Wixuiam P. Rocers. 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 
His ExceLLency, Rur Patricio, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Portugal. 


LETTERS ON ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
First Letter 
DECEMBER 9, 1971. 
Drar Mr. Minister: I refer to the series of discussions 
that have taken place between our two Governments designed 
to enhance our political, economic, and cultural relations and 


(Continued on page 180) 
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THE UNITED STATES, COMMUNISM, AND 


THE EMERGENT WORLD. By Brernan P. 
Kernan. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 
versity press, 1972. 248 pages, bibliographical 
note and index, $7.95.) 

Using the term communism to refer to the out- 
look of all radical groups in the Third World in- 
tent on change, the author holds that everywhere 
in that area the United States is in a position of 
opposition. The book presents a valid criticism of 
American foreign policy, and an analysis of de- 
velopments in the Afro-Asian world which was 
relevant in the 1950’s and early 1960’s, but which 
is relatively obsolete in the 1970’s. Third World 
countries have far more to lose from American neo- 
isolationism than from American intervention. 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
University of Pennsylvania 


HISTORY OF PORTUGAL, VOL. II: FROM 


EUROPEAN 


EMPIRE TO CORPORATE STATE. By A. H. 
DE OtiverrA Marques. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1973. 303 pages, bibliography 
and index, $15.00.) 

This narrative history of Portugal and its over- 
seas territories fills a critical gap. It treats the 
period from the early 1800's to the late 1960’s. In 
the process, an enormous amount of data is offered 
on economics, politics, social trends, and the Portu- 
guese empire in Africa. This is a sober, serious 
work on a neglected topic. 

A.Z.R. 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 1815- 
1914. Eprrep sy Herman N. WEILL with original 
translations and scholarly notes. (Jericho, New 
York: Exposition Press, 1972. 343 pages and in- 
dex, $15.00.) 

In the preface to this collection of European 
diplomatic documents from the Congress of Vienna 
to the First World War, Professor Weill contends 
that “[w]ith the United States involved in three 
major wars within the past thirty years alone, the 
need has become imperative for every citizen to de- 
velop clear concepts about diplomacy and interna- 
tional relations.” The work is compiled with that 
end in mind. 

Specifically, the author has selected documents 
related to the Congress of Vienna, the Crimean 
War, the unification of Italy, the unification of 
Germany and the origins of the First World War. 
For those with a thorough knowledge of the his- 
torical backdrop of these diplomatic productions, 


the words of the significant characters—Metternich, 
Cavour, Bismarck, and so on—might have great 
significance. But “every citizen” might encounter 
difficulty with terms such as “Burschenschaften” 
or the “sick man of Europe,” both of which like 
many other terms of nineteenth century European 
history) appear without explanation. In short, 
this work may be of little value to anyone without 
at least a casual knowledge of European diplo- 
matic history from 1815 to 1914. 

This collection of readings may be useful as a 
supplement to a European history survey course; 
yet its relatively high cost may prompt the profes- 
sor to turn to other readers which could serve the 
same purpose. 

John A. Lynch, Jr. 
George Washington University 


PEACE FOR OUR TIME: MUNICH TO DUN- 
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KIRK—THE INSIDE STORY. By Rocer PARK- 
INSON. (New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1972. 412 pages and index, $7.95.) 

Roger Parkinson has written an account of Brit- 
ish diplomacy in the opening stages of World War 
II that reads as smoothly as a well-paced novel. 
Utilizing Cabinet papers which have only recently 
been released from security restrictions, Peace for 
Our Time portrays the personalities and events 
which shaped Britain’s policies toward Germany, 
France and the other European powers. Particular 
emphasis is placed on accounts of Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s Cabinet meetings, his meet- 
ings with Hitler, and the reactions of diplomats 
and officials to these events. Parkinson deliberately 
chooses to develop his materials chronologically, 
and does not allow later events to provide hind- 
sight. Thus this thoroughly researched and his- 
torically important work develops a feeling of rare 
suspense, strengthened by the presentation of par- 
allel diplomatic policy-making in the councils of 
the nations most intimately involved. As the reader 
watches the shaping of British, French, and Czech- 
oslovakian foreign policy in response to Germany, 
he also is treated to a picture of the German de- 
mand being considered and debated at the same 
time by Hitler and his advisers. This treatment 
highlights the singlemindedness and strength of 
the European leaders as each leader and each na- 
tion pursued a different policy, based in part on 
vastly different philosophies and critically erroneous 
assessments of the other participants. Parkinson has 
provided a thoroughly annotated, well indexed his- 
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torical treatment that should prove useful for re- 
searchers and exciting for the interested reader. 

Timothy L. Thompson 

George Washington University 


THINGS TO COME: THINKING ABOUT THE 
70’s and 80’s. By Herman Kaun ann B. BRUCE- 
Briccs. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1972. 
262 pages and index, $6.95.) 

THE FORTUNES OF THE WEST: THE FU- 
TURE OF THE ATLANTIC NATIONS. By 
THEODORE GEIGER. (Bloomington, Indiana: In- 
diana University Press, 1973. 304 pages and index, 
$10.00.) 

These two works present analyses of and pro- 
jections for the future, Kahn’s book with a world 
perspective, Geiger’s emphasizing Western nations 
and culture. Both books are examples of the genre 
of “futurist” literature, presenting trend analyses 
of the past and present and projecting the trends 
into the near future. Each identifies areas of ex- 
pected change and predicts possible variations of 
future developments. Things to Come developed 
out of research at the Hudson Institute and has a 
dual purpose. On the one hand, it is an attempt 
to present a picture of issues and trends of the 
immediate future. On the other hand, it is a 
specific attempt by the Hudson Institute to provide 
a framework and terminology for the continued 
study of “futurology.” In this vein, a series of 
“surprise-free projections” and scenarios for dif- 
ferent possible futures and future trends are pre- 
sented covering specific subject areas. 

Within the specific context of Western develop- 
ment, Fortunes of the West offers a more detailed 
analysis than Things to Come. Geiger outlines 
trends of Western civilization in modern history 
and projects them into the future, including such 
topics as the prospects for world peace, European 
unification, the development of an emerging tech- 
nocratic society, and the significance of a new 
nationalism. Some of his projections are surpris- 
ing. In general, all of them provide more con- 
crete suggestions than Kahn provides. Kahn is 
more concerned with terminology and structure, 
Geiger with a definitive picture based on his own 
analysis. Each work, however, provides a glimpse 
into this new field in its own way. 

The usefulness of the entire field is another ques- 
tion. T.L.T. 


FRANCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
Puitip Ouston. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1972. 290 pages and index, $10.00.) 


EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
GEORGE LICHTHEIM. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1972. 409 pages and index, $12.95.) 








THE AZORES AGREEMENT 
(Continued from page 178) 


in particular to the discussions that have centered on Portu- 
gal’s development programs in the fields of education, health, 
agriculture, transportation, and science. 

As a result of these discussions, the United States agrees, 
within the limitations of applicable United States legislation 
and appropriations, to help Portugal in its development ef- 
forts by providing the following economic assistance: 


1. A PL-480 program that will maké available agricultural 
commodities valued at up to $15 million during FY-1972 
and the same amount during FY-1973. The terms of the 
agreements under PL-480 will be 15 years at 4⁄2 per cent 
interest, with an initial payment of 5 percent and currency 
use payment of 10 percent, 

2, Financing for certain projects of the Government of 
Portugal, as follows. The two Governments have reviewed 
development projects in Portugal valued at $400 million and 
the United States Government declares its willingness to pro- 
vide, in accordance with the usual loan criteria and practices 
of the Eximbank, financing for these projects. 

3. The hydrographic vessel USNS Kellar on a no cost basis, 
subject to the terms of a lease to be negotiated. 

4, A grant of $1 million to fund educational development 
projects selected by the Government of Portugal. 

5. $5 million in “drawing rights” at new acquisition value 
of any non-military excess equipment which may be found 
to meet Portuguese requirements over a period of two years. 
The figure of five million dollars is to be considered illustra- 
tive and not a maximum ceiling so that we may be free to 
exceed this figure if desired. 


As soon as the Government of Portugal replies to this let- 
ter, discussions shall be initiated to implement the details of 
each of the individual items listed herein. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wi.iiAM P. Rocers. 
His ExceLLENCY, Rur PATRICIO, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Portugal. 


Second Letter 
DECEMBER 9, 1971. 


Dear Mr. Minister: During the recent discussions be- 
tween our two Governments regarding possible participation 
by my Government in the plans which your Government has 
drawn up for the economic and social development of your 
country, Portuguese and American technicians have reviewed 
various Portuguese proposals with a total value of some $400 
million, These included, inter alia, projects for airport con- 
struction, railway modernization, bridge-building, electric 
power generation, mechanization of agriculture, harbor con- 
struction and town planning, and the supplying of equip- 
ment for schools and hospitals. 

I am pleased to inform you that the United States Gov- 
ernment is willing to provide, through the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, financing for U.S. goods and 
services to be used in these projects, in accordance with the 
usual loan criteria and practices of the Bank. Applications 
for loans or preliminary commitments covering specific proj- 
ects may be submitted to the Bank through the Portuguese 
Embassy in Washington or directly at any time and will 
receive expeditious handling. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiuiiaM P. Roczrs. 
His Exce.vency, Rur PATRICIO, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Portugal. 


EUROPE AND THE SUPERPOWERS 
(Continued from page 149) . 


Eden warned, successful East-West diplomacy still re- 
quired a strong and cohesive Atlantic Alliance. 

As West Europe moved into the 1970s, security 
remained the key to its future. Confronted by a 
powerful Soviet Union, that region could scarcely re- 
establish its historic role of independence and leader- 
ship without a continued American presence—a re- 
minder, indeed, that the consequences of Hitler’s war 
had no foreseeable end. Still, Europe’s evolution on 
all fronts appeared promising enough. United States 
interests and traditions had become too enmeshed in 
European affairs to permit any retreat to prewar 
isolationism. At the same time, Europe’s stability had 
encouraged a Western attitude of resignation toward 
the Soviet hegemony. 

Diplomats are never permitted to foresee all the 
factors which might undermine their endeavors. That 
their efforts have seldom been long-lasting is not neces- 
sarily a mark of failure. Diplomatic settlements must 
balance national interests, which seldom remain con- 
stant. Still, throughout the cold war, no major Euro- 
pean state pursued tangible objectives that endangered 
the vital interests of another. All Europeans, having 
experienced a generation of unprecedented .technologi- 
cal and material progress, shared a deep concern for 
peace. Never, it seemed, had the chief trends in 
European diplomacy better served the highest in- 
terests of all. Therein lay the assurance that Europe 
would one day recover major control of its own 
destiny. 


WEST GERMANY’S FOREIGN POLICY 
‘(Continued from page 153) 


The détente produced partially by Brandt’s Ost poli- 
tik has facilitated the convening of an international 
Conference on European Security and Cooperation 
(CESC), long sought by the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact members. The Western powers, doubt- 
ful that much could be achieved at such a conference, 
consented finally, because they could also use their 
assent as a lever to convince the Soviet Union and the 
G.D.R. to sign the German treaties. 

On November 22, 1972, 34 representatives of West 
and East European countries, Canada, and the United 
States met in Helsinki at a preparatory conference. 
They were to agree on an agenda and on procedural 
aspects for the main conference, which is to convene 
in 1973. For the first time at a major international 


e “Der Spiegel, August 7, 1972. 
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conference, representatives of both Germanys partic- 
ipated—and sat next to one another. 

West German Foreign Minister Walter Scheel em- 
phasized at a press conference in November that the 
CESC will produce a further détente and cooperation 
between East and West, which in turn will lead to more 
trust between states and a sense of greater military and 
political security. To this end, he hoped the CESC 
would pass a resolution on the principles of state re- 
lations based on international law, and would discuss 
some military aspects of security, increased trade and 
human contacts between East and West, and further 
cooperation in the non-political fields. 

While the Helsinki meeting was in progress, plans 
were also under way to convene a conference on 
mutual balanced force reductions (MBFR) in Europe, 
which would deal primarily with NATO and Warsaw 
Pact troop cuts in central Europe. According to 
Western proposals, this conference would meet sep- 
arately but concurrently with the CESC. Scheel pre- 
dicted that the MBFR conference will last much 
longer than the CESC, because of the complexity of 
the problems involved, and that “it will become a 
permanent conference until results are achieved.” 


CHINA 


While West German diplomats were preoccupied 
with negotiating treaties and attending conferences 
dealing with the legacy of World War II in central 
Europe, they were also interested in establishing re- 
lations with the People’s Republic of China. How- 
ever, they did not want to take the initiative while 
engaged in sensitive negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and East European countries, fearing that Mos- 
cow would view a rapprochement with China as an 
unfriendly act. As most of the Ostpolitik goals had 
been reached by 1972, the time seemed more propitious 
for a West German-Chinese dialogue. 

In July, 1972, Gerhard Schroeder, former foreign 
minister under Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
chairman of the Bundestag Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, went to Peking for a two-week informal explora- 
tory visit to sound out Chinese leaders on their views - 
toward establishing diplomatic ties. They were favor- 
ably disposed and did not interpose any conditions 
which might have been damaging to the ongoing 
Ostpolitik. Wary Soviet leaders, however, denounced 
Schroeder’s trip as a perfidious plot threatening inter- 
national peace. Clearly, the Soviet Union still feared 
a rapprochement which might run counter to its in- 
terests. Der Spiegel, the weekly West German news- 
magazine, commented in reply that West Germany 
was much too small a country to play a German- 
Chinese game of politics in the Washington, Moscow, 
Peking triangle. “We cannot encircle Moscow, we 
cannot blackmail it with Mao’s 800 million,” it 
argued." l 
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After Schroeder’s trip and further exchanges with 
Chinese representatives in Bonn, Scheel flew to Peking. 
On October 11, 1972, he announced that the two 
states had decided to establish diplomatic links and to 
exchange ambassadors in the near future, to increase 
their volume of trade, including the export of indus- 
trial equipment and plants (and color television) to 
China, and to promote cultural, sports and scientific 
exchanges. The October accord bore fruit swiftly. 
Two months later, both states established diplomatic 
relations, and initialed an agreement on trade and 
payments to remain in effect until 1974. The two 
Germanys hope to receive another dividend from the 
accord. Chinese Premier Chou En-lai promised 
Scheel that he would support the admission of both 
German states into the United Nations, thus not in- 
terposing any veto in the Security Council, even though 
the G.D.R. was pro-Moscow. 

In sum, the Brandt government in 1973 could look 
with a measure of satisfaction upon foreign policy de- 
velopments in all areas of the globe. In well planned 
and well executed schemes, the West German govern- 
ment has achieved its basic goals without suffering 
serious reverses. While there have been major delays 
and internal dissension from the conservative political 
camp, Nobel Peace Prize winner Brandt obviously 
enjoys majority backing for his foreign policy objec- 
tives, 








THE BENELUX STATES 
(Continued from page 171) 


lateral negotiations, the Beneluxers espouse a realistic 
hard-nosed approach for the world’s largest trading 
bloc. The Dutch are simply more enthusiastic than 
the rest, willing to go further faster, and ultimately 
desirous of a Europe which speaks with a single voice. 
That is why they emphasize the trans-Atlantic en- 
counter—as a test of will now and an indicator of the 
pattern of behavior for the future Community. 

One should not overstress the dangers within the 
EEC and in the developing dissimilar inclinations of 
the Benelux states, but they are there. Problems of the 
EEC concern one another at least as much as they 
concern the superpowers, especially while the Com- 
munity works out its internal power structure. In the 
process, Holland and Denmark will lead the reformist- 
left element and Belgium will move to a centrist role 
of reaction and response rather than initiation and 
challenge. None of the member states will contribute 
directly to stagnation or passivity or officially acquiesce 
in the status quo, not even France. Still, stagnation 
might be the consequence of more decisions by inertia 
or “ad-hocery,” or the patchwork mending of the 
system of the Six. Real adjustment to new economic 


realities and enlarged political goals has been ob- 
structed by electoral politics which end in a foreign 
policy of “‘stand-pattism” or the expedient dwelling 
on short-range goals. Belgium might be counted upon 
to protect the fragile edifice of compromise construc- 
tion in the Community and will not run risks in any 
major initiatives or reform projects, while her Low- 
lands neighbors push vigorously for more joint action. 
So as Belgium turns inward to her nagging domestic 
affairs, The Netherlands insists that Europe needs a 
relaunching, a basic overhauling, for the gigantic ven- 
tures ahead. Belgium represents the enduring divi- 
sions and conflicts of the old continent and its states; 
the Netherlands mirrors the quest for more integrated 
economic and political power for the Community 
through structural reform and achievement. 


FRANCE: L'APRÈS GAULLISME 
(Continued from page 156) 


Gaullists thought they had been given an overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence. 

It would be unwarranted to conclude from this 
review anything more specific than that some devia- 
tion from the old voting patterns is at least possible. 
Even if Mitterrand’s Socialists are drawing important 
support from the young, there would be no guarantee 
that the trend would continue. But it could. In the 
meantime, French politicians seem to be more con- 
cerned with questions of alliances and constitutional 
reform—in short, with the organization of power 
rather than the objects for which it could be used. 

That issue will not be resolved, however, before 
the presidential election three years hence. By then, 
the game of politics in France—often so baffling and 
recently so dull—could again become exciting. It has 
already begun to move, but its new directions are not 
clear. There is little in the early signs, unfortunately, 
that could encourage partisans of Europe. Most 
Frenchmen have accepted the Common Market of 
the Nine, but probably fewer than ever are eager to 
push on toward effective integration in political | 
union. In this, the emergence of the new United Left 
may prove decisive. It seems unlikely that Mitterrand 
will continue Socialist support of the European parlia- 
ment with the risk that it might develop sufficiently 
to regulate the nationalized.economy he envisages for 
France. Nor does it seem probable that the Socialists 
will remain faithful to the concept of collective secur- 
ity in the face of the new campaign for the mutual 
reduction of forces (East and West) in Europe. 

The crowning irony is the fact that in many ways 
the New Left looks more like the old Right. It is 
turning from international cooperation to the develop- 
ment of the already over-blown state administration. 
To manage this, it will need. the Gaullist regime— 


including its powerful presidency—and it could easily 
slide into much of the General’s foreign policy. Does 
this mean that Pompidou would be pushed back to 
dependence on a parliamentary coalition and a pro- 
European position to establish a new base? It would 
not be a course to his liking; but it might have its 
uses. De Gaulle defended the France of 1900, and 
that has finally disappeared. What is left now to con- 
serve is the France of the 1950’s and its hopes for a 
new Europe in an Atlantic context. Or has that, too, 
become a lost cause? 








TOWARD A UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE 
(Continued from page 177) 

Thus the United States of Europe is growing slowly. 
Real progress in this direction takes place in small 
steps on lower levels and not in accord with plans im- 
posed from above. Pressure from outside tends to 
accelerate progress rather than delay it and helps 
Europe on its slow path toward the United States of 
Europe. 








BRITAIN, THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND EUROPE 
(Continued from page 159) 


on the one hand, to retain connection with former 
dependencies, and the desire of those dependencies 
[on the other hand] to see that those connections 
are not . . . broken off.” Thus when receiving 
a new High Commissioner from Britain in August, 
1971, General Yakubu Gowan of Nigeria noted that 


Nigeria attaches very high importance to the uniqueness 
of the Commonwealth with Britain at its centre—not in 
the role of a pater familias, but as a link . . . between 
the old and the new, between the developed and. develop- 
ing members of the Commonwealth. If I may para- 
phrase an English poet, once the centre does not hold, 
things fall apart.® 


While other new Commonwealth leaders may not 
have said it so well (and there is admittedly a special 
degree of closeness between Nigeria and Britain), 
much the same thought prevails everywhere. As 
President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, who has at 
times been a caustic critic of Britain, noted at the 


6 Quoted in Nigeria: Bulletin on Foreign Affairs, a pub- 
lication of the Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, 
vol. 1, no, 12, October, 1971. 

7 Peter Tennant, “Challenges . . . in Britain’s membership 
A the Common Market,” Commonwealth, April, 1972, p. 

8 Where there are strains, they are often traceable to a 
break in communications. Thus the Canadian High Com- 
missioner in Britain, J. H. Warren, chided his British ‘“‘cous- 
ins” when he spoke to a meeting of the U.K.-Canada Cham- 
ber of Commerce in April, 1972, as follows: “. .. many [of] 
you fellows in Britain . . . seem not to... appreciate how 
rapid has been the pace of change and progress in Canada 
on the economic as well as social and cultural fronts.” Press 

elease, Canadian High Commission, L.20/72. April 18, 
972, p. 3. 
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Singapore meeting, Britain has “special responsi- 
bilities? toward the rest of the Commonwealth, of 
which the other members thereof continually remind 
her. And Britain’s “special relations with its... 
partners in the Commonwealth still gives them bene- 
fits they are unwilling to lose.” Peter Tennant has 
concluded that 
the Commonwealth preserves something of a legacy of 
its imperial trading past in that the developed and de- 
veloping nations are working more consciously together 
to try and create new wealth and a rising standard of liv- 
ing [for them all]. Within a’ framework held together 
very largely by personal links, by investment, and, [by] an 
element of British law handed down with each new con- 
stitution, the Commonwealth still provides a loose associa- 
tion capable of developing trade links to the advantage of 
its emerging nation states. ‘Thereby, the Commonwealth 
remains a medium of communication between (in many 
cases) wholly disparate states. While communications 
remain open, trade may flow, for trade, in the end, 
amounts to finding out your neighbors’ wants and meet- 
ing them.” 
And if there are not so many practical benefits as far 
as the older members of the Commonwealth are con- 
cerned, there are still enough to interest them in 
remaining involved with Britain in the Common- 
wealth. 

In sum, Britain needs the Commonwealth, and it 
needs her. Britain’s importance varies from Qom- 
monwealth nation to Commonwealth nation, but in 
each instance it provides a type of contact and assis- 
tance which probably could not be invented if it did 
not already exist, which links Britain with a wide 
variety of generally sympathetic peoples, with both 
tangible and intangible benefits for all. The need 
may be quantitatively lessening as the years go by, and 
tensions within the Commonwealth may persist.’ 
Nevertheless, Britain values the Commonwealth 
highly and intends to remain active in it. And there 
is no indication that any other members of the Com- 
monwealth want it otherwise. 


II 


But having said all that, it is still true that the 
Commonwealth by itself no longer provides a solid 
enough base to enable Britain to live on the scale 
she desires. This is true partly because the other 
members of the Commonwealth have expanded their 
own horizons in the aftermath of World War IT; the 
regional ties and interests of many members are 
coming to rival or overshadow their links with Brit- 
ain. This is especially true of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, many of the African members of the 
Commonwealth, and Malaysia and Singapore, and 
it applies to defense as well as to trade. Nor is this a 
rejection of Britain; it is rather a normal part of the 
maturing process. 

The cold hard facts of the postwar world were even 
more causative factors in Britain’s decision to move 
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toward Europe. The tremendous costs of the war 
and the disadvantages Britain faced with her under- 
capitalized and out-of-date physical plant in recon- 
struction in the face of overseas competition forced 
Britain to seek ways of lightening her load (which 
she did mainly by surrendering the colonial remnants 
of her empire) and of seeking new opportunities for 
trade, a more stable currency, and enhanced political 
power. 

In the course of this search she finally turned to 
‘Europe. It is necessary to say “finally,” because at 
first Britain’s leadership failed to join the general 
postwar movement toward a united Europe. Both 
political parties were equally to blame. “When the 
coal and steel interests on the Continent were merged 
into a community, it was a Labour government... 
that rejected an invitation to take part. Then the 
Conservatives stayed aloof at the founding of the 
Common Market.” ® The new Europe thus formed 
without Britain, and when she belatedly came to 
realize the desirability of joining, the opportunity 
was gone. It took more than ten years to develop a 
second chance. Nothing in the intervening period 
convinced Britain there was a better alternative. 
Indeed, those were the very years of Commonwealth 
tension, when disillusion with the Commonwealth 
set in in Britain. At the same time, the Common- 
wealth was developing other attachments. So Brit- 
ain was persuaded to try again, and under Prime 
Minister Edward Heath, Britain “elbow[ed] her way 
doggedly into Western Europe.” 1° The rest is his- 
tory: with French President Charles de Gaulle off 
the scene, the union was finally consummated. 

Said so curtly, all this may sound as if Britain ended 
one phase of her life—a long and honorable one at 
that—by her decision to woo Europe. If it does 
sound that way, it should not. Britain did not 
choose Europe over the Commonwealth. The British 
Government made it clear from the start that it would 
not abandon the Commonwealth, and nothing in the 
official actions of government negotiators over the 
whole period of negotiation shows that the govern- 
ment wavered in its support of the Commonwealth. 
British representatives in Brussels and London briefed 
Commonwealth diplomats right through the various 
negotiation stages, and the British Minister in charge 
of EEC negotiations visited the Commonwealth Ca- 


®The New York Times Encyclopedic Almanac (New 
York: The New York Times, 1969), p. 886. 

10 See Leslie Hannon, “A dry-eyed goodbye to the dear 
old Commonwealth,” Saturday Night, December, 1972, p. 41. 

11 Ibid., p. 44, 

12 Mr. Anthony Royle, Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign and Commonwealth Affairs, House of Commons Par- 
liamentary Debates. Weekly Hansard No. 895. April 24, 
1972, p. 1033. 

13 See Werner Feld, The European Common Market and 
the World (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1967), pp. 116-127. 


ribbean and Canada for consultations during the 
negotiations. If Britain did not concern herself so 
much about the older members of the Commonwealth 
(and occasionally irritated them thereby), it was be- 
cause she did not perceive that they needed help. 
After all, Canadian—-United Kingdom trade relations 
had long been running in Canada’s favor, as had 
Australia’s, so that neither would be hurt much by 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market. 

The only area of the Australian economy (to use 
her as a single example) which was threatened was 
the fruit industry, which still exports heavily to Brit- 
ain. But the Australian government had taken steps 
to help that industry in the event of British entry, so 
that no critical problems were expected even there. 
Thus Britain did not fight for either country during 
the negotiations. She did fight for New Zealand, and 
she won an impressive victory. Britain had tradi- 
tionally absorbed about 80 per cent of all New Zea- 
land’s exports of butter, cheese and lamb on very 
favorable trading terms. If all of a sudden so small 
a country (2.8 million) had had to “scale the 15 to 20 
per cent tariff walls of the Common Market .. . it 
would have meant simple bankruptcy. To their 
great credit, the U.K. negotiators demanded and got 
a six-year grace period allowing tariff-free entry of 
Nlew] Zfealand] dairy goods.” ++ 

But, as Prime Minister Heath said in mid-1972 
in commenting on the many problems facing the 
“countries of Asia... Africa . . . [and] the Caribbean 
members of [the] Commonwealth,” Britain’s chief 
concern was to make sure that they would not be 
adversely affected. Thus especially hard bargaining 
was entered into in their behalf, and Britain won 
concessions from the Gommunity for preferential en- 
try of Caribbean sugar in particular and for special 
arrangements to be made for all the developing mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth in general so that none 
would be hurt in the first years of British member- 
ship in EEC. Moreover, Britain got the Community 
to agree that “from the date of . . . accession [it 
would] examine with these countries any problems 
that may arise in the field of trade with a view to 
seeking a satisfactory solution.”?? Mauritius became 
the first one of the developing Commonwealth coun- 
tries to negotiate association with the EEC. It did 
so in March, 1972, under an extension of the so-called 
Yaoundé Convention, which had been worked out in 
the 1960’s between the Community and 18 asso- 
ciated African states. The Community in effect 
agreed to let the developing Gommonwealth countries 
enter under the same preferential terms as far as 
trade is concerned and also to extend aid and tech- 
nical assistance to them on the same basis as to the 
original 18.1* All those countries may negotiate with 
the EEC during 1973, the arrangements resulting 
from the negotiations to come into effect in 1978. 


Nigeria, Uganda and Tanzania were also guaranteed 
the opportunity to make special arrangements under 
the terms of the Arusha Agreement, which set up a 
special association of more developed countries. They 
sought only preferential trade arrangements and not 
aid and technical assistance. 

It is hard to see what else Great Britain could 
have done to demonstrate her concern for the impact 
on the Commonwealth of her entry into the Common 
Market. It surely made the negotiations more diffi- 
cult and protracted, and it may well have been a 
serious drain on the supply of “honeymoon” good will 
which Britain can expect in her new alliance with 
Europe. But it reflects Britain’s determination not 
only to save the Commonwealth for herself but to 
give the Commonwealth countries a share of the 
expanded trade she sees as accruing from her member- 
ship. Prime Minister Heath has denied from the 
beginning that Britain, in joining EEC, has become 
inward looking. He sees Britain’s entry as advan- 
tageous to the Commonwealth as well as to Britain, 
and he has challenged the other members of the 
Commonwealth to enter “into an arrangement with 
the [Clommunity. .. .”1* For the moment, it ap- 
pears that Britain has done all she can for the Com- 
monwealth. Now the other members must see what 
more they can do on their own. 

Instead of hostility and fear, which were their 
reactions to Britain’s first overtures to Europe, the 
Commonwealth countries have moved to cautious 
support. They are coming to see Britain’s entry as an 
avenue through which they themselves can become 
better understood in Europe and can take advantage 
of the opportunities of its expanding economy. A 
common sentiment was expressed in April, 1972, by 
the Canadian High Commissioner in Britain: 


For our part [he said, Canada will] continue to cherish — 


and foster the direct relationship with Britain [it has al- 
ways maintained]. At the same time, we will be trying 
to deepen the links with the other members of the EEC 
and the Community as a whole. In all this Canadians 
‘will count on Britain’s co-operation and support. We 
ask no more than that Britain and its European colleagues 
reciprocate in kind.15 


And speaking for the developing countries in the 
Commonwealth, the official Malaysia Newsletter may 
have summed up their feelings: “British participa- 
tion in the Common Market will not only strengthen 
Britain but also the European economy and from the 
Malaysian viewpoint, the more prosperous Europe 
is, the better for Malaysian trade.”*® 

Indeed, Britain’s entry into the Common Market 


14 The Globe and Mail (Toronto), January 2, 1973, p. 4. 

15 Press release. Canadian High Commission. 1.20/72 
April 18, 1972, p. 6. 

18 Malaysia Newsletter No. 85, November 5, 1971, p. 4. 
@17 The Globe and Mail (Toronto), January 2, 1973, p. 4. 
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may well serve to strengthen rather than weaken the 
Commonwealth as a unit. It could well bring it 
together in a new and special relationship with a part 
of the world much of the Commonwealth has had 
little contact with. Britain’s role will be to act as 
the conduit between the EEC and the countries of 
the Commonwealth in that developing relationship. 


III 


It is of course far too early to know either the end 
of the story or what events will take place as the 
story unfolds. What will happen to capital flows 
from Britain to Commonwealth members? How will 
exports from developing Commonwealth countries 
fare in the face of an increasingly integrated Euro- 
pean market? How will such developing entities as 
the Caribbean Common Market affect Britain, the 
EEC itself, and the broader Commonwealth? The 
answers to such questions as these may vitally affect 
both Britain and the Commonwealth. 

Those answers may be made easier to frame if a 
steady flow of information is maintained throughout 
the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth Secre- 


‘tariat has recently organized an Information Division, 


and it should help in the effort to keep channels of 
communication open. The Secretariat is also help- 
ing the developing countries to find the best ways to 
approach the EEC in the negotiations for association. 
Thus Britain is not alone in her efforts to make her 
transition into the Common Market as easy as pos- 
sible for the rest of the Commonwealth. 

About all that can be said at this point is that in- 
tentions are clear: Britain is embarking on an adven- 
ture that will have profound effects on herself and on 
the Commonwealth, and both Britain and the other 
members of the Commonwealth intend to stay to- 
gether and work out the problems that arise en bloc. 
“The future is uncertain for all,’ The Globe and 
Mail of Toronto editorialized as Britain formally en- 
tered EEC. “Britain goes into the community with 
high unemployment, steeply rising inflation, a busi- 
ness community not [accustomed to] looking for new 
opportunities, [and] a reluctant population.” For 
their part, the other Commonwealth countries have 
been slow in making “determined approaches.”*" It 
will take patience and understanding and persever- 
ance to get all the pieces to fall into place. The final 
product may be a far different kind of Common- 
wealth relationship. But Britain’s relations with the 
Commonwealth have always been in flux, as have the 
contours of the Commonwealth itself. The new pat- 
tern must include Europe. Thus Britain is at the end 
of’ one more phase of her long national life. The 
world will be watching with interest and concern as 
she begins to move through the next phase. No part 
of the world will watch with more attention than the 
Commonwealth. 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of February, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Berlin Crisis 


Feb. 22—-Reversing a weekend decision, the West Ger- 
man government resumes payment of Communist 
permit fees for visits of West Germans—primarily 
West Berliners—to East Germany; this reversal ends 
a 5-day controversy between the West German 
government and West Berlin. West Germany 
wanted to stop paying the fees directly and to sub- 
sidize West Berlin payments instead. 


Disarmament 


Feb. 6—It is reported that East-West preparatory 
talks in Vienna paving the way for a conference on 
mutual force reductions in Central Europe have 
reached an impasse. 

Feb. 20—As the 25-nation disarmament conference 
opens in Geneva, the Soviet Union claims that the 
participation of China and France is essential to 
negotiations for ending nuclear tests. 


_ European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Feb. 17—The EEC donates food plus $4.3 million in 
cash to aid the U.N. agency in charge of Palestinian 
refugees. 

Feb. 21—In a landmark decision, the EEC Court of 
Justice upsets a 1971 antitrust ruling against the 
U.S. Continental Can Corporation on grounds of 
lack of evidence. But the court upholds the EEC 

_ Commission’s power to ban mergers under the 1958 


Treaty of Rome. 


Middle East 
(See also Egypt; Jordan) 


Feb, 15—Israeli and Egyptian planes clash over the 
Gulf of Suez, breaking a quiet of 8 months in the 
area. 

Feb. 21—Penetrating 95 miles inside Lebanon, Israeli 
ground forces damage Lebanon commando offices, 
warehouses and schools in two refugee camps. 

A 113-passenger civilian Libyan jet that has 
strayed over Israeli-occupied Sinai crashes after 
being fired on by Israeli fighters. The plane re- 
portedly did not obey Israeli orders to land. 


Feb. 24—Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan de- 


clares that the Israelis made an “error of judgment” 


in the February 21 crash of a civilian Libyan air- 
liner in which at least 106 persons were killed. 

Feb, 25—An Israeli statement reveals that the Cabi- 
net has decided to compensate the families of 
victims of the Libyan air crash “in deference to 
humanitarian considerations.” Israel assumes no 
responsibility for the crash of the plane; government 
spokesmen blame the pilot of the airliner and Cairo 
air control for the crash. 


Monetary Crisis 

Feb, 3—In an emergency session, the West German 
Cabinet orders the tightening of foreign exchange 
controls to restrict an influx of U.S. dollars; dollars 
have been selling heavily in major financial centers 
in Europe and in Tokyo. 

Feb. 6—The West German Bundesbank (central 
bank) buys $1.3 billion in U.S. dollars when a wave 
of selling occurs on West German foreign exchange 
markets. West Germany wants to prevent dollar 
devaluation and a rise in the value of the mark. 

Feb. 8—It is reported that heavy selling of the dollar 
has occurred on foreign exchange markets. 

Feb. 9—West German Chancellor Willy Brandt con- 
fers by telephone with U.S. President Richard 
Nixon, Prime Minister Edward Heath of Britain, 
and President Georges Pompidou of France on a 
joint solution to the monetary crisis. 

The Tokyo Foreign Exchange market is closed by 
order of the Finance Ministry. 

Feb, 11—It is reported from Basel that most foreign 
exchange markets in West Europe and Japan will 
be closed tomorrow because of heavy speculation 
that could increase the value of the German mark 
and Japanese yen. 

Feb. 12—U.S. Secretary of the Treasury George P. 
Schultz announces that the dollar will be devalued 
by 10 per cent against most of the world’s major 
currencies; against the Japanese yen, the devalua- 
tion will be more than 10 per cent. 

Feb. 13—Many foreign exchange markets remain 
closed. The dollar drops sharply. In Japan, the 
yen is allowed to float against the dollar, which is. 
now valued at 277 yen; official parity has been 
308 yen to the dollar. 

Feb. 23—-The free market price of gold in London 
and Zurich rises to $95 an ounce and then falls to 
$85 an ounce; it was selling at under $60 an ounce 
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when the dollar was devalued. The volume of gold 
dealings reaches record volume. The new official 
US. price of gold is $42.22 an ounce. 


United Nations 


Feb. 2—The Security Council adopts a resolution 
asking Britain to try to control Rhodesia’s hostile 
acts toward Zambia. 

Feb. 5—U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim con- 
fers in New Delhi with Indian Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi. 

Feb, 7—U.N. Secretary General Waldheim arrives in 
Pakistan and meets with Pakistani President Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto. 

Feb. 28—By a 105-1 vote, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization condemns the Israeli action 
that led to the crash of a Libyan civilian airliner 
February 21. 


War in Indochina 
(See also Cambodia; Laos) 


Feb. 5—A Canadian member of the International 
Control Commission declares that he has urged the 
Four-Party Joint Military Commission of Control 
and Supervision to hurry the deployment of inspec- 
tion teams. 

The U.S. Defense Department announces that 
U.S. Navy demolition experts met today with North 
Vietnamese leaders to discuss clearing the mines 
from the port of Haiphong. 

It is reported that international peacekeeping 
teams have taken their places in 7 provincial 
centers. 

It is reported that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment has released thousands of military and civilian 
prisoners during the last few days; the Paris cease- 
fire accord stipulated that the prisoners be returned 
to North Vietnam or the Vietcong and not turned 
loose. 

Feb. 9—The chairman of the International Control 
Commission says that the cease-fire is not in effect- 
tive operation because no clear demarcation lines 
have been established between Vietcong-held and 
South Vietnamese territory. 

Feb. 10—After conferring in Laos with the Laotian 
Premier, Prince Souvanna Phouma, U.S. national 
security adviser Henry Kissinger arrives in Hanoi 
for discussions on U.S.-North Vietnamese postwar 
relations. 

Feb. 12—The first group of American prisoners of 
war to be released by Hanoi and the Vietcong ar- 
rives at Clark Air Base in the Philippines. 

Feb. 13—The first 140 South Vietnamese prisoners of 
war arrive in South Vietnam. South Vietnam re- 
leases Vietcong and North Vietnamese prisoners of 
war. 

© The Defense Department announces that North 
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Vietnam has agreed to release 20 U.S. prisoners of 
war ahead of schedule, supposedly as a goodwill 
gesture following Kissinger’s visit to Hanoi that 
ended earlier today. 

Feb. 14—The United States and North Vietnam agree 
to set up a Joint Economic Commission to distribute 
American reconstruction aid to North Vietnam. 

The Pentagon announces a step-up of U.S. air 
strikes in Laos to 380 daily, an increase of 100. 

Feb. 17—The arrival in California of the last 20 of 
143 American prisoners of war completes the first 
stage-of Operation Homecoming. 

Feb. 19—U.S. military forces in Vietnam number 
14,180 men, the lowest in a decade, according to 
the U.S. command. Withdrawal of all U.S. ground 
forces is to be completed March 28. 

Feb. 21—The Laotian government and the Gommu- 
nist-led Pathet Lao initial a pact ending the war in 
Laos. The cease-fire goes into effect tomorrow. 

U.S. officials begin to seek information about 
American prisoners of war in Laos. 

The war in Cambodia continues. 

Continued fighting is ‘reported in South Vietnam. 

Feb. 23—The Department of Defense announces that 
“at the request of the Royal Laotian government” 
U.S. B-52 bombers struck at Communist troop 
positions in Laos less than 24 hours after a cease- 
fire agreement was signed. 

In Paris, foreign ministers of South Vietnam and 
the Vietcong’s Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment meet alone for the first time; political talks 
are to begin March 5 and March 10 in Paris.’ 

Feb. 26—As the international conference on Vietnam 
opens in Paris, Canadian External Affairs Minister 
Mitchell W. Sharp suggests that, if fighting is re- 
sumed after the conference ends, the U.N. Secre- 
tary General should be empowered to recall the 13- 
party conference. 

Representatives of the Vientiane government and 
the Communist-led Pathet Lao meet to discuss ways 
to guarantee the cease-fire in Laos. 

The second group of American prisoners of war 
is not released on schedule by the North Vietnam- 
ese and the Vietcong. 

Feb. 27—President Nixon orders U.S. Secretary of 
State William Rogers “to demand clarification . . 
on a most urgent basis” of the North Vietnamese 
delay in releasing American prisoners of war. 

In Saigon, North Vietnamese spokesman Nguyen 
Thanh Le charges “grave violations” of the cease- 
fire by the United States and Saigon. 

Feb. 28—After a temporary halt in U.S. troop with- 
drawals and mine-sweeping operations, North Viet- 
nam’s Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh assures 
Secretary of State Rogers that all American prison- 
ers will be released by the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong within the stipulated 60-day period. 
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ARGENTINA 
Feb. 7—It is reported that the military government 
has forbidden Juan D. Perón, former President, to 
return to Argentina until after next month’s elec- 
tions. 


AUSTRALIA 


Feb. 12—Immigration Minister Albert Grassby prom- 
ises to put into effect the new immigration rules 
based on a recent court decision which ruled out 
color as a factor in admitting immigrants. 

Feb. 19—Prime Minister Gough Whitlam indicates 
that he intends to make Papua, New Guinea (an 
Australian-administered territory), independent by 
1975, 

Feb. 24—In a joint communiqué issued at the close of 
Prime Minister Whitlam’s 4-day visit to Jakarta, 
Australia and Indonesia pledge. close cooperation. 

Feb. 26—Australia and North Vietnam, recent oppo- 
nents in the Vietnam war, announce the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

Feb. 28—In Parliament, Defense Minister Lance H. 
Barnard promises to safeguard the secrecy of U.S. 
military installations in Australia. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Feb. 10—Communist-led guerrillas disperse govern- 
ment troops who have been holding positions on 
Route 1, the highway from Saigon to Pnompenh. 

Feb. 20—President Lon Nol’s government negotiates 
with non-Communist opponents to set up a council 
to deal with the Communists. 


CANADA 

Feb. 14—Canada and Cuba agree on an antihijacking 
pact covering planes and ships. 

Feb. 17—Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
agrees to negotiate Yukon Indian claims. 

Feb. 20—The proposed budget of Trudeau’s minority 
government receives the necessary backing of the 
New Democratic party; a threat to the government’s 
leadership is avoided. 

Feb. 21—The population of Canada reaches 22 mil- 
lion today. 


CHINA 
(See U.S., For. Pol.) 


CONGO REPUBLIC 


Feb. 20—President Marien Ngouabi disbands his 
police force, assigning its duties to the army. 


CUBA 
(See Canada; U.S., For. Pol.) 


CYPRUS 
Feb. 1—The Greek government urges Greek Cypriotes 


to unite, following a rash of bombing incidents be- 
tween opposing factions in the Greek Cypriote com- 
munity. 

Feb. 7—Hooded terrorists under General George 
Grivas attack 20 police stations; Grivas wants 
Cyprus to unite with Greece. 

Feb. 8—Archbishop Makarios is proclaimed President 
for another 5-year term, before a crowd of 100,000. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Feb. 22—President Ludvik Svoboda declares amnesty 
for citizens who fled during the 1968 entry into 
Czechoslovakia of Soviet and other Warsaw Pact 
troops. Soviet Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev 
arrives for the celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
communism in Czechoslovakia. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Feb. 6—An army patrol fires on a rebel band that 
landed 2 days ago in the Dominican Republic. Ac- 
cording to the government, the guerrillas have come 
from Cuba and are plotting the overthrow of Pres- 
ident Joaquin Balaguer. 

Feb. 17—The Dominican army reports killing former 
Colonel Francisco Caamafio Deño, 1965 rebel 
leader, and 3 other guerrillas, said to have landed 
February 4 as members of an estimated band of 10. 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Feb. 10—Soviet-Egyptian declarations are announced 
in a joint press statement, following 5 days of talks 
in Moscow between Hafez Ismail, adviser on na- 
tional security affairs to Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat, and Soviet leaders; the statement. reiterates 
Egypt’s refusal to accept a “partial solution” of the 
Middle East crisis and expresses the “full under- 
standing” of the Soviets. The U.S.S.R. pledges to 
help strengthen Egypt’s “military potential” but does 
not promise new arms shipment. 

Feb. 14—Government-controlled newspapers publish 
declarations of student grievances in an apparent 
effort to deal with student unrest. 

Feb. 18—President Anwar Sadat’s adviser on national 
security affairs, Hafez Ismail, flies to London to talk 
with British Prime Minister Edward Heath and 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 


FRANCE 


Feb, 22—The government returns the coffin of Mar- 
shal Philippe Pétain, Vichy collaborator in World 
War II, to its grave on the Ile d'Yeu. Hubert Mas- 
sol, an ultrarightist candidate for the Assembly, says 
he organized the theft, which was discovered a few 
days ago. 

Feb. 26—For the first time, the military takes over 
control of seriously reduced air traffic, because of 


a week-long strike of civilian controllers, backed by 
French pilots. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 


Feb. 9—It is announced that Britain and France have 
granted diplomatic recognition to East Germany. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 
(See Intl, Berlin Crisis, Monetary Crisis) 


GREECE 
(See also Cyprus) 


Feb. 22—After professors agree to support them, 2,000 
students end a sit-in at the University of Athens 
law school. In more than 4 weeks of demonstra- 
tions, students have been protesting a decree re- 
voking deferments from’military service of dissident 
students. 

Feb. 23—The government refuses to repeal a decree 
cancelling the deferments of dissident students. The 
government has drafted almost 100 student leaders 
during these weeks of unrest. 


INDIA 
(See Intl, U.N.; Pakistan; United Kingdom) 


IRAQ 


Feb. 7—It is reported that 9 or 10 prominent im- 
prisoned members of the Jewish community in Iraq 
have been executed during the last few weeks. 

Feb. 17—-A Beirut newspaper reports the execution of 
17 former military officers; the Iraqi authorities 
have charged that an attempt was made to over- 
throw the government of President Ahmed Hassan 
Bakr. 

Feb. 28—Baghdad Radio reveals that foreign oil com- 
panies have accepted nationalization of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company in exchange for compensation. 


IRELAND 
Feb. 28—A general election is held. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East; US., Foreign Policy) 


ITALY 
Feb. 14—The Chamber of Deputies rejects a farm bill 
amendment supported by the centrist government of 
Premier Giulio Andreotti, causing a split in his 
Christian Democratic party and speculation that he 
may be forced to step down before May, 1973. 


JORDAN 
Feb. 5—King Hussein arrives in the U.S. 
Feb. 7—Hussein announces that the U.S. has agreed 
to supply 2 squadrons of jet fighter planes to 
e Jordan. 
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KENYA 


Feb. 24—Minister for Information and Broadcasting 
Robert Mantano announces that Kenya is to adopt 
Swahili as her national language so that the govern- 
ment can communicate with the people; the inter- 
national communications media will continue to 


use English. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 

Feb. 28—Unofficial returns reveal that in yesterday’s 
elections for 146 elected seats in the 219-seat As- 
sembly, President Chung Hee Park’s Democratic 
Republic party won about half the seats; 73 mem- 
bers of the Assembly will be chosen directly by the 
President. 

LAOS 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Feb. 7—The U.S. command reports that bombing 
missions over Laos are continuing for the 11th 
consecutive day. 

Feb. 13—It is reported that the Communist-led Pathet 
Lao and government delegates have reached a dead- 
lock over a peace settlement for Laos. The Pathet 
Lao demands that American bombing cease. 


LIBYA 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


Feb. 27—In the port city of Majunga, a curfew is im- 
posed because of demonstrations against the gov- 
ernment’s new education program which makes 
Malagasy the national language at the expense of 
coastal dialects. Two other port cities have pro- 
tested the new program in the last 3 months. 


MALAYSIA 


Fed. 26—The government begins arming volunteer 
vigilantes around Kuala Kra, 20 miles from the 
Thai-Malaysia border, to fight Communist guer- 
rillas, estimated by the government at 1,500. The 
civil defense department reports that it intends to 
arm 900 trained volunteers. 


PAKISTAN 


Feb. 15—President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto replaces the 
governors of Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier province, who are members of the Opposi- 
tion National Awami party. Last weekend, the 
government seized Soviet-made arms from the 
Iraqi Embassy in Islamabad, charging that they 
were intended for the Awami party. 

Feb. 19—179 sick and wounded Pakistani prisoners 
return from India, bringing the total of returned 
prisoners to almost 800 out of more than 91,000 
Pakistanis captured during the war with India in 
December, 1971. 
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PHILIPPINES 


Feb. 2—President Ferdinand E. Marcos issues a de- 
` cree offering amnesty to anyone who has violated 
the anti-subversion law by joining the outlawed 
Communist party. 
Feb. 26—The Philippines and the United States sign 
` a loan importation agreement of $20 million, fi- 
nancing wheat and other commodities from the 


US. 


RHODESIA 
(See also Intl, U.N.; Zambia) 


Feb, 3—It is announced that Rhodesia will reopen her 
borders with Zambia. 

Feb. 12—The government imposes a fine on members 
of the Chikykwa village, where nationalist guerrillas 
supposedly have received food and shelter from 
other black Africans. 

Feb. 20—Under her emergency laws, Rhodesia seizes 
free-lance journalist Peter Niesewand, the first white 
to be arrested since the government detained former 
Prime Minister Garfield Todd and his daughter in 
January, 1972. Todd is still under house arrest. 

Feb. 21—The Center party says it will oppose the pro- 
posed settlement ‘of Rhodesia’s independence dis- 
pute with Britain unless it receives public assurance 
from Prime Minister Ian D. Smith that the settle- 
ment will result in the repeal of all racially dis- 
criminatory laws passed at the last session of the 
legislature. 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 


Feb. 7—Police fire on a crowd of 200 blacks in the 

` industrial area of Hammarsdale, 25 miles from 
Durban. Blacks have struck against more than 100 
concerns in the Durban area. 

Feb. 8—In Durban, 16,000 black municipal workers 
stop striking and return to work after they are 
threatened with dismissal. 

Feb, 27—The government places a 5-year ban on 8 
leaders of the 24,000-member National Union of 
South African Students. The banned leaders are 
barred from political activities and from attending 
or visiting any educational institution. 


TURKEY 


Feb. 1—A military tribunal sentences to death 2 uni- 
versity students, members of the Turkish People’s 
Liberation Army, for attempting to overthrow the 
government. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Disarmament; Egypt; U.S., For Pol.) 
Feb. 3—It is reported that Agriculture Minister 
Vladimir V. Matskevich has been removed from his 
post. 
Feb. 19—Pravda, the Communist party daily, warns 


that the coming exchange of party cards, the first 
such exchange since 1954, may result in expulsion 
for anyone guilty of “unworthy behavior.” 

Feb, 25—For the first time since World War II, the 
production of major Soviet steel mills is revealed. 
The industrial weekly Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta re- 
ports that in 1972, for the second consecutive year, 
Soviet steel production outstripped steel production 
in the U.S. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 


Feb, 20—Two masked young Asians attacking the 
Indian High Commissioner’s office in London are 
shot and killed by police; a third youth is captured. 

Feb. 27—-Approximately 250,000 civil servants stage 
a 1-day strike, the Ist such strike in the nation’s 
history; a series of strikes which threaten air, rail 
and hospital services have been challenging the 
government's anti-inflation program. 

Feb. 28—29,000 locomotive engineers strike to protest 
the government’s anti-inflation measures. 


Northern Ireland 


Feb. 3—It is reported that 10 persons were killed 
during the past week—6 Catholics, 3 Protestants, 1 
unidentified person. 

Feb. 5—The British government orders 2 Protestants 
held under the Detention of Terrorists order. Pre- 
viously, the order has been used exclusively against 
Roman Catholics. 

Feb. 7—Terrorists fire into a funeral procession of 
hundreds.of Roman Catholics; the funeral is being 
held for 3 members of the Provisional wing of the 
I.R.A. who were killed by British troops. Protestant 
militant groups hold a 1-day strike to protest the 
detention of 2 Protestants. 

Feb. 9—7 Protestants are arrested and detained. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

Feb. 16—Judge John H. Pratt, a federal district judge, 
orders the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to open enforcement proceedings against 
public school districts and colleges in 17 states 
charged with racial discriminatory practices. Strict 
compliance timetables are established for HEW. 

Feb. 28—Some 200-300 members of the militant 
American Indian Movement seize the hamlet of 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, holding 10 to 12 
hostages and demanding that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hold- hearings on U.S. treat- 
ment of American Indians, 


Conservation and Pollution 


Feb, 9—The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit reverses a federal district cougt 


ruling and orders that the Secretary of the Interior 
be enjoined from issuing permits for the construc- 
tion of the trans-Alaskan oil pipeline. 

Feb. 13—In Detroit, U.S. District Court Judge 
Charles W. Joiner orders the Ford Motor Gompany 
to pay a $7-million fine for violating the Federal 
Clean Air Act by having company employes tamper 
with engines. 


Economy 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis; U.S., Labor) 


Feb. 2—The Labor Department issues a report show- 
ing a decline in the unemployment rate to 5 per cent 
in January, 1973, the lowest rate since July, 1970. 

Feb. 15—The Dow Jones industrial average falls 
16.85 points to 979.91, the sharpest decline in almost 
20 months, in the wake of dollar devaluation. 

Feb. 20—Earl L. Butz, Secretary of Agriculture, in- 
dicates that in January, 1973, food costs showed 
the largest monthly increase in “20 or 25 years,” 
between 2 and 3 per cent. 

Feb, 21—In a 15-minute radio speech, the President 
promises more stable food prices in the last six 
months of 1973. 

Feb, 23—The Federal Reserve Board raises its dis- 
count rate from 5 per cent to 5.5 per cent; on Janu- 
ary 12, the rate was raised from 4.5 per cent to 5 
per cent. 

Feb. 26—Treasury Secretary George P. Schultz and 
Cost of Living Council director John T. Dunlop 
reveal that the 5.5 per cent annual wage increase 
standard will be maintained in Phase 3 of the ad- 
ministration’s economic stabilization program. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina, Monetary Crisis; 
India; Jordan) 


Feb. 1—In an hour-long televised interview, Henry 
A. Kissinger, President Richard M. Nixon’s special 
adviser on national security affairs, declares that he 
will try to pave the way for “normalization” of re- 
lations between the U.S. and North Vietnam. 

Vice President Spiro Agnew visits Cambodia and 
meets with Cambodian President Lon Nol, assuring 
him of continued U.S. support. 

President Nixon welcomes visiting British Prime 
Minister Edward Heath; the two leaders confer. 
Feb. 4—Vice-President Agnew visits Singapore, his 

Sth Southeast Asian stopover in 6 days. 

Feb. 15—Secretary of State William Rogers signs a 
Cuban-U.S. agreement aimed at stopping hijacking 
between the two nations. He declares that no im- 
provement in relations with Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro’s government is indicated. 

Feb. 20—In Tokyo, Kissinger confers with Japanese 

e Premier Kakuei Tanaka before returning to Wash- 
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ington to report to the President about his 2-week 
trip to North Vietnam, China and Japan. 

Addressing a joint session of the South Carolina 
General Assembly, President Nixon outlines his 
hopes for peace in the light of the cease-fire in Viet- 
nam. 

Feb. 21—The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. sign agreements 
with regard to fisheries off the U.S. Pacific coast; 
similar agreements regulating fishing off the middle 
Atlantic coast are not accepted. Fisheries claims 
boards are established in Washington and Moscow. 

Feb. 22—A joint communiqué released simultaneously 
in Washington and Peking reveals that the U.S. and 
China will establish liaison offices in one another’s 
capitals shortly. 

Feb, 23—Hafez Ismail, a special envoy of Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat, confers in Washington with 
President Nixon, Secretary of State Rogers and 
others. 

Feb. 25—In Paris, Rogers begins private conferences 
with Chinese Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei to dis- 
cuss each country’s financial claims against the 
other. 

Feb, 26—Israeli Premier Golda Meir arrives in Wash- 
ington for a 10-day visit, and conferences with 
President Nixon. 


, 


Government 

Feb. 2—President Nixon announces that his State of 
the Union message will take the form of a series of 
reports; in his first message, he tells Congress that 
government spending must be cut back. 

Feb. 5—The White House reports that President 
Nixon has impounded $8.7 billion in federal funds; 
this does not include the $6 billion in water pollu- 
tion control funds that the President has refused to 
allocate. 

Feb. 8—The Senate confirms the appointment of 
Caspar W. Weinberger as Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Feb. 15—In a message to Congress on the environ- 
ment and natural resources, the President suggests 
an end to direct payments to farmers to subsidize 
their crops. 

Thomas E. Morgan (D., Pa.), chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, declares that a 
small listening device of unknown origin has been 
found on a press table in the committee’s main 
hearing room. 

Feb. 17—Acting director L. Patrick Gray 3d is named 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Feb. 19—President Nixon addresses the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting in Bal Harbour, Florida, 
and says he plans to ask Congress for discretionary 
power to negotiate a “safeguard system” in trade 

agreements. 

A federal district court finds former Illinois 


y 3 Į $ 
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Governor Otto Kerner guilty of conspiracy and 
accepting’ a bribe, income tax evasion, mail fraud 
and perjury. Kerner is a judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

Feb. 22—The President delivers an economic “state 
of the union” message to Congress, defending cuts 
in welfare programs and other budget cuts. 

Feb. 24—The President, in a radio address, promises 
to support social programs for the nation’s needy 
that do not take away freedom or self-reliance. 

Feb. 26—The Finance Committee to Reelect the 
President obtains subpoenas ordering the publisher 
and managing editor of the Washington Post and 


10 reporters, including 3 from the Post, to turn . 


over notes, tapes and other materials relating to 

. news stories on the bugging of Democratic head- 
quarters at Watergate in Washington, D.C., on 
June 17, 1972. 

Feb. 28—The General Accounting Office reveals it is 
investigating an unreported $200,000-contribution 
‘to the Finance Committee to Re-elect the President 
made by Robert L. Vesco, a New Jersey financier 
under federal charges of securities fraud. The money 

. Was reportedly returned to Vesco January 31, 1973. 


Labor 
(See also Government) 


‘Feb. 8—At the end of a 30-day cooling-off period, the 
United Transportation Union strikes against the 
‘Penn Central Railroad to protest a reduction in the 
_Size of train crews. 
Congress adopts. a joint resolution to halt the 
strike of the Penn Central Railroad for 90 days. ` 


` . Feb, 9—Regular Penn Central service resumes. 


Feb. 20—The AFL-CIO’s Executive Council criticizes 
the administration’s “dismantling” of the country’s 
social wefare programs. 


Military 

Feb. 16—The conviction of First Lieutenant William 
L. Calley for murder in the March 16, 1968, slay- 
ing of civilians at My Lai in Vietnam is upheld by 
a 3-man U.S. Army court of military review. 
Calley’s petition for a new trial is denied. The 
case will be appealed. 


Supreme Court 

Feb. 21—The Supreme Court rules 5 to 3 that its 

` one-man one-vote ruling may be applied less 
strictly to state legislative districts than to federal 
congressional districts; the case involves reappor- 
tionment in Virginia. 

Feb. 22—In a 5—4 ruling, the Court holds that, even 
-if they resort to violence, strikers cannot be. prose- 
cuted for “extortion” under the 1951 federal Hobbs 
Act, which is aimed at racketeering. 


Feb. 26—In a series of unanimous orders, the Court 
refuses to reconsider its decision calling for liberal- ` 
ization of most states’ abortion laws; a challenge. to 
the liberal New York abortion law is dismissed. 

Feb, 27—In a unanimous decision, the Court rules 
that a private suburban swimming club which 
grants membership preference to residents of the 

" immediate neighborhood cannot refuse to accept 
such residents because they are black. 


URUGUAY 


Feb. 8—President Juan M. Bordaberry, in a television 
and radio address, refuses to dismiss Defense Minis- 
ter Antonio Francese; Francese’s dismissal is de- 
manded by the commanders of the army and the 
air force. 

Feb. 9—Bordaberry accepts Francese’s resignation fol- 
lowing a virtual rebellion by the army and air force. 

Feb. 14—A spokesman for the armed forces declares 
that “the emergency is over”; this morning the mili- 
tary reached an agreement with President Juan 
Maria Bordaberry providing for supervisory mili- 
tary control over the government, through the crea- 
tion of a National Security Council. 

Feb. 15—A committee of Parliament approves the 
extension of Bordaberry’s suspension of personal 
civil liberties for 45 days as part of the continuing 
campaign against the Tupamaro urban guerrillas. 

Feb. 21—Uruguay signs a 3-year trade agreement 
with the EEC. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Feb. 3—President Nguyen Van Thieu, in a radio and 
television address, announces that he has ordered 
South Vietnam’s delegates to open talks, with Viet- 
cong representatives in Paris on the future of South 
Vietnam. , 

Feb. 17—Government spokesman Pham Duong Hien 
announces the formation of a new organization, the 
People’s Front to Safeguard Peace and to Realize 
the People’s Right to Self-Determination, to oppose 
the National Liberation Front. 

Feb. 21—South Vietnam’s national bank declares that 
the government has authorized the nation’s first 
stock exchange. 


ZAMBIA 
(See also Rhodesia) 


Feb. 4—President Kenneth D. Kaunda announces 
that Zambia will not open her frontier with Rho- 


desia. 
a) 
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In this issue seven articles explore changing conditions in the nations 
of East Europe. Our introductory article points out that “the climate ap- 
pears favorable for further détente between the United States and East 


Europe.” 


The United States and East Europe 


By ANDRZEJ KorponskI 


Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


T IS PROBABLY no exaggeration to say that the in- 
ternational scene underwent a radical transfor- 
mation at the beginning of the 1970's. President 

Richard Nixon’s visits to:Peking and Moscow in the 
first half of 1972 symbolized the opening of a new 
chapter in East-West relations and the ultimate end 
of the cold war. Above all, the dramatic change in 
international relations affected the two superpowers— 
the United States and the Soviet Union—-and China 
and Japan, but its repercussions were felt throughout 
most of the globe, including both parts of Europe. 
Hence it-is not surprising that United States policy 
toward East Europe has reflected the apparent de- 
termination of the Washington policy-makers to break 
away from the traditional mold which had dominated 
relations between the United States and Communist 
Europe for the last quarter of a century. 

The story of this relationship has been discussed in 
` this journal in the past and need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that American policy during 
three successive administrations—from Dwight Eisen- 
hower to Lyndon Johnson—could be described essen- 
tially as “no policy.” Despite occasional statements 
to the contrary, East Europe (with one or two excep- 
tions) was viewed by Washington as an absolute do- 
main of Moscow; the American policy toward the 
area was largely a dependent variable of United 
States-Soviet relationship. To be sure, there has been 
a fair amount of official talk about “bridge building” ; 
there were pontifications about the need to differen- 


1°U.S. Policy in East Europe,” Current History, March, 
eee and “East Europe and the United States,” ibid., April, 





tiate among the individual members of the socialist 
camp; there was an expansion in cultural and eco-- 
nomic relations—yet all of these presented an image 
of an ad hoc, improvised policy without focus or long- 
range objectives. 

There were good reasons for this lack of clear-cut 
policy. Perhaps most important was the belief that 
East Europe did not offer a promising target for 
American initiatives. Despite several rather obvious 
signals emanating from the area indicating that the 
Stalinist monolith was long dead, policy-makers in 
successive administrations refused to accept this fact 
even when faced with signs of dynamic changes. 
Thus it was commonly believed that any attempt at 
“peaceful engagement” in East Europe was bound to 
antagonize thé Soviet Union, which would not toler- 
ate even the slightest interference in its sphere of in- 
terest. Moreover, ever since the early 1960’s Wash- 
ington was engaged in a more or less subtle effort to 
reach some kind of an accommodation with Moscow, 
and East Europe was perceived as adding an unneces- 
sary factor to an already complex equation. The al- 
most studied American indifference with regard to the 
Prague “Spring of 1968” was undoubtedly a by-prod- 
uct of this belief. 

The second reason was the almost total American 
preoccupation with Vietnam and the subsequent ne- 


` glect of other areas, including Europe. While one 


would expect a great power to be able to conduct its 
foreign policy simultaneously on several fronts, it soon 
became clear that in the atmosphere of the mid- and 
late 1960’s, the voices of the Europeanists in govern- 
ment councils were by and large ignored. The war 
in Southeast Asia and the growing domestic crisis 


t ny 
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monopolized the attention of decision-makers at the 
expense of other crucial areas. 

- Third, as mentioned earlier, East Europe was not 
perceived as a promising opportunity. Historically, 
the area has always been regarded as being of mar- 
ginal importance to the United States; moreover, it 
tended to be a source of embarrassment for Washing- 
ton from the time of the Teheran (1943), Yalta 
(1945) and Potsdam (1945) conferences, through the 
era of “containment” and the abortive Dullesian doc- 
trine of “liberation,” to the Hungarian Revolt of 1956 
and the almost callous disregard of the Czechoslovak 
“Spring of 1968.” Hence, East Europe spelled 
. “trouble, and one tested method of avoiding trouble is 
“sto do nothing or, at least, very little. 


Se 


“thls at the end of the 1960’s, the American policy 


nyt gh Ce 


toward East Europe was characterized by a mixture 


dfsingrtia and improvisation, and there was hardly 


Ey #jafiy/indication of the dramatic changes which were to 


tāke place in the next two years. Since much has 
been written about the recent “revolution” in interna- 
tional relations there is no need to cover a largely 
familiar ground in detail. However, in order to put 
United States policy toward Communist Europe in 
the proper perspective, it is necessary to emphasize the 
impact of some crucial changes in the international 
environment. 


CRUCIAL CHANGES 


One of them, undoubtedly, was a growing accep- 
tance of the view that the old bipolar world was dis- 
integrating, and that it was being rapidly replaced by 
a new multipolar configuration. It did not matter 
much whether the transformation was real or imag- 
inary: it was perceived as real, and as such it provided 


2“The Altered Shape of World Power,” Address by the 
Under-secretary of State, Elliot L. Richardson before the 
Advertising Council, Washington, D.C., June 9, 1969. The 
Department of State Bulletin, July 14, 1969, p. 29. 

3 Secretary of State Rogers’ new conferences of July’ 2 
and August 20, 1969. Ibid., July 21, 1969, pp. 42-43 and 
September 8, 1969, pp. 206-207. . 

_4“We are aware that the Soviet Union sees its own se- 
curity as directly affected by developments in this region. 
Several times, over the centuries, Russia has been invaded 
through Central Europe; so this sensitivity is not novel, or 
purely the product of Communist dogma. It is not the 
intention of the United States to undermine the legitimate 
security interests of the Soviet Union. The time is cer- 
tainly past, with the development of modern technology, 
when any power would seek to exploit Eastern Europe to 
obtain strategic advantage against the Soviet Union. It is 
clearly no part of our policy. Our pursuit of negotiations 
_ and détente is meant to reduce existing tensions, not to stir 
up new ones. By the same token, the United States views 
the countries of Eastern Europe as sovereign, not as parts 
of a monolith. And we can accept no doctrine that abridges 
‘ their right to seek reciprocal improvement of relations with 
us or others. We are prepared to enter into negotiations 
with the nations of Eastern Europe, looking to a gradual 
normalization of relations.” We will adjust ourselves to 
whatever pace and extent of normalization these countries 
are willing to sustain.” ‘U.S. Foreign Policy for the 
1970's,” A Report to the Congress by the President. The 
New York Times, February 19, 1970. 


legitimacy as well as a stimulus for seeking new ap- 
proaches to the solution of outstanding international 
problems.” 

The search for a new policy was especially visible 
in the area of East-West relations in general and 
United States-Soviet relations in particular. Since 
American policy vis-a-vis East Europe has tradition- 


- ally been a function of these relationships, the rap- 


prochement between Moscow and Washington, inter- 
rupted temporarily by the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August, 1968, and resumed in late 1969 when the 
SALT negotiations began at Helsinki, contributed 
significantly to a reduction of the tension which had 
characterized ‘East-West relations since the end of 
World War II. The détente had several conse- 
quences: on the one hand, apparently convinced of 
the Soviet determination to reach an agreement, 
Washington felt less constrained to maintain Moscow’s 
good will and to worry about Soviet sensitivity with 
respect to American initiatives on the periphery of the 
U.S.S.R. On the other hand, the Soviet leadership, 
eager to secure its flanks in the face of the continuing 
conflict with China and economic difficulties at home, 
was willing to permit a higher degree of American 
political and economic penetration of the former sat- 
ellites than heretofore. i 

It is to the great credit of the Nixon administration 
that it took advantage of favorable circumstances and 
made bold moves in initiating a new approach to East 
Europe, an approach manifested in the President’s 
official visits to Rumania and Yugoslavia in 1969 and 
1970. One should not underestimate the importance 
of these visits, the first by an American President to 
either country. While it was generally recognized 
that Yugoslavia occupied a unique position between 
East and West, Rumania, for all her attempts to as- 
sert an independent stance, was a charter member of 
both the Warsaw Treaty and the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance, and as such, formally at least, 
was a member of the Soviet-dominated “socialist al- 
liance.’ President Nixon’s visit to Bucharest could 
only be interpreted both as a challenge to the thus far 
undisputed Soviet control of the area and as a test of 
Moscow’s commitment to rapprochement.* It is clear 
that the absence of strong Soviet reaction to that par- 
ticular trip indicated that Party Chairman Leonid 
Brezhnev’s regime was determined to reach an under- 
standing with the United States at almost any price. 

The President’s Rumanian venture could be viewed 
not only as a test of Soviet intentions but also as an 
attempt to introduce new dynamic elements into 
American foreign policy. While still largely preoc- 
cupied with the solution of the Vietnam conflict, the 
Republican administration which took over at the 
beginning of 1969 was apparently willing to disregard 
cold war taboos and to chart a bold new course in 
such areas as China and East Europe.* Insofar as 


- East Europe was concerned, the decision to resume 
“peaceful engagement” was presumably motivated not 
only by the desire to move from the “era of confron- 
tation” to the “era of negotiation” but also, at least 
indirectly, by the apparent success of similar policies 
pursued first by French President Charles de Gaulle 
and subsequently by West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. While the French policy symbolized by the 
General's visits to Warsaw and Bucharest was clearly 
intended to assert France’s emancipation from Amer- 
ican tutelage, the West German initiative which cul- 
minated in the treaties between Bonn and Moscow 
and Warsaw in 1970 had a much deeper meaning and 
a much greater impact. 


OSTPOLITIK 


The recognition of the Oder-Neisse Line as the 
western frontier of Poland, to be followed later by the 
settlement of the Berlin issue and the agreement to 
recognize East Germany as a separate German state, 
meant that in a relatively short time the Ostpolitik 
managed to accomplish the three seemingly impossi- 
ble tasks which heretofore had eluded the Bonn gov- 
ernments of Chancellors Konrad Adenauer, Ludwig 
Erhard and Ludwig Kiesinger. Remarkably, the new 
policy was overwhelmingly approved by the West 
German electorate in November, 1972. Chancellor 
Brandt had correctly gauged the German people’s de- 
termination to let bygones be bygones and to initiate 
a new modus vivendi with its Eastern neighbors. 

There is no clearcut evidence to suggest that the 
Ostpolitik has had any major impact on United 
States policy in East Europe, but it is clear that in 
contrast to the French initiative it was taken very 
seriously in Washington. There were signs, for ex- 
ample, that an important segment of American public 
opinion (including such well known former architects 
of United States policy in Europe as Dean Acheson, 
` Lucuis Clay and John McCloy) was highly critical of 
the Bonn endeavors to normalize relations with Mos- 
cow and Warsaw, maintaining that West Germany 
was making most of the concessions while getting rel- 
atively little in return.© The Nixon administration 
should again receive credit for taking great pains to 
emphasize its support for Chancellor Brandt’s policy 
of reconciliation with the East. It can be argued that 
Washington could hardly do otherwise in view of its 
own commitment to seek accommodation. In the 
final analysis, the American and German policies re- 
inforced one another and succeeded in convincing 
their respective critics to support the new approach. 


THE NEW AMERICAN INITIATIVE 


There is little doubt that the new American initia- 
tive toward East Europe would not have progressed 
very far if it had not generated a positive reaction. 


@ The New York Times, December 20 and 22, 1970. 
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Previous approaches to the area (pursued by the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administrations) may have failed 
partly because they did not evoke a favorable response 
in East European capitals. It may be argued that the 
Nixon administration was lucky, but this is too simple 
an explanation. To be sure, the international con- 
figuration was clearly favorable to new initiatives. 
But it must also be assumed that Washington’s assur- 
ances that the United States was seeking rapproche- 
ment and nothing else were so convincing that they 
were taken at face value by Communist leaders in 
Moscow and other East European capitals. 

In general, responses to foreign policy initiatives 
tend to be heavily influenced by a perception of the 
adversary’s intentions. After all, similar conciliatory 
statements had been issued by Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, yet for one reason. or another they were 
not perceived as representing a major breakthrough 
in American attitudes to the Communist world. One 
reason may have been the fact that the Nixon admin- 
istration initiatives were confined primarily to con- 
crete issues of major interest to the Soviet Union 
rather than to East Europe (e.g., the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty or the Nonproliferation Treaty). It is 
also possible that the pronouncements were worded 
so that they did not antagonize American public opin- 
ion, which was seen as hostile to the idea of negotiat- 
ing with the Communists while conducting a war 
against Communist North Vietnam. In hindsight, it 
is clear that the Democratic administrations had mis- 
judged the temper of the American people, an error 
that was not repeated by the Republicans. The sig- 
nals from Washington—beginning with President 
Nixon’s inaugural address and repeated with regular 
frequency by the Secretary and Undersecretary of 
State and other State Department officials—were ap- 
parently perceived as representing a fundamental 
switch in American policy toward the Communist 
world in Europe and Asia. The Communist leaders, 
for reasons of their own, could not afford to ignore 
the signals. 

Apparently, the Brezhnev regime was eager to re- 
sume negotiations leading to the détente with the 
United States, negotiations which had been suspended 
following the invasion of Czechoslovakia. The Soviet 
Union continued to be challenged by China; it was 
experiencing serious economic setbacks at home; East 
Europe was proving increasingly difficult to manage; 
and the burden of reaching and maintaining nuclear 
parity with the United States while simultaneously 
trying to raise the living standards of the Soviet people 
was obviously taking its toll. The achievement of nu- 
clear parity with the United States meant that for the 
first time since the end of World War II Moscow was 
able to face Washington as an equal instead of from 
a position of strategic inferiority—a fact that was 


likely to make negotiations easier. In any event, 
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nothing reflected the Soviet desire for rapprochement 
more clearly than Moscow’s refusal to cancel ‘the visit 
of President Nixon in May, 1972, although he had 
just decided to escalate the war in Southeast Asia by 
mining the coast of North Vietnam—a Soviet ally. 

The individual East European countries also re- 
acted almost enthusiastically to the new American 
initiative. In the case of Poland, the positive response 
coincided with a changeover in the Communist party’s 
leadership. The new leader, Edward Gierek, who en- 
joyed the reputation of being a hard-nosed pragmatist, 
appeared openly sympathetic toward closer contacts 
with the West, including the United States. Despite 
considerable Soviet pressure to conform, Rumania 
continued to play the role of Communist maverick 
and President Nixon’s visit to Bucharest, followed by 
Rumanian President Nicolae Ceaugescu’s trip to the 
United States, was welcomed as a reaffirmation of 
American support for Rumania’s independent stance. 
The same can be roughly said about Yugoslavia, 
which persisted in pursuing a middle path between 
East and West. The Janos Kadar regime in Hungary, 
which until recently had been practically excommuni- 
cated by Washington in memory of the 1956 revolt, 
- also reacted favorably, leaving only Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany refusing to budge, at least 
for the time being. The Nixon visit to Warsaw and 
the visit of United States Secretary of State William 
. Rogers to Bucharest and Budapest in the first half of 
1972 provided tangible proof that in the broad context 
of East-West rapprochement East Europe would not 
be ignored. 

Where do we go from here? It is clear that if Wash- 
ington is firmly committed to the continuation of the 
policy of détente with East Europe then it is impera- 
tive that the momentum generated in the past four 
years not be lost. The atmosphere for further di- 
alogue could hardly be more favorable. The end of 
the Vietnam War and the signing of the treaty recog- 
nizing the existence of two German states removed 
two of the last remaining major obstacles to better 
understanding between East and West. The Soviet 
and East European attitudes toward continued détente 
with the United States appear to be as positive as 
ever. Thus while the last mass American bombing 
offensive against North Vietnam in the closing days 
of 1972 met with a sharp negative reaction among 
American allies throughout the world, both the Soviet 
Union and East Europe maintained almost total si- 
lence. The start of three parallel series of East-West 
negotiations (SALT 2, the European Security Con- 
ference, and the Mutual Balanced Force Reduction 
negotiations) also provided concrete testimony of the 
apparent willingness of both sides to continue the 
dialogue. 

While security considerations are likely to occupy 
a prominent place in the discussions, economic prob- 


lems are only one step behind. All available evidence 
suggests that neither the Soviet Union nor East Eur- 
ope has been able to solve its economic difficulties. 
In East Europe (with the possible exception of Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary, both of which managed to im- 
plement a series of reforms which resulted in a con- 


siderable improvement in the performance of their 


economies), the reforms have been partial and spo- 
radic, and have not prevented a decline in the rate of 
economic growth, balance of payments difficulties, 
and even the threat of unemployment. 

The East European regimes apparently came to the 
conclusion that one of the major reasons for the un- 
satisfactory performance of their economic systems 
was the growing technological gap between East and 
West. Consequently, they have expressed hope that 
one of the by-products of the détente would be a 
major expansion of economic relations with the United 
States, with the latter willing to extend credits, to 
supply technology, and to provide the know-how. The 
expectation of a major increase in economic contacts 
with the United States also stemmed from the facts 
that the European Economic Community has ex- 
panded to include Great Britain, Ireland and Den- 
mark and that the EEC plans to introduce new re- 
strictions on trade with non-members. Thus West 
Europe, which has been the principal supplier of 
know-how and technology, may no longer be able to 
play that role. The only alternatives appear to be 
the United States and Japan, and for a number of 
reasons the United States is apparently preferred by 
East Europeans. 

Insofar as the United States is concerned, the over- 
whelming reelection of President Nixon in November, 
1972, can be taken as proof that a large majority of 
the American electorate approved his foreign policy, 
of which the détente with East Europe formed an 
integral part. It can be speculated that with Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam at an end, the attention 
of the administration may well focus once again on 
Europe. The enlargement of EEC and the recent 
financial crisis resulting in another .devaluation of 
the dollar may indicate that economic problems can 
easily become as important as political or strategic 
considerations. This is likely to help rather than 
hinder further rapprochement with East Europe, 
which is keenly interested in increasing East-West 
trade. Faced with persistent balance of payments 
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“The most important challenge facing Gierek is to place the economy 


on a sound footing.” 


Poland: Old Wine in New Bottles? 


By Ricuarp F. STAAR 


Associate Director of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford University 


VER SINCE THE OUSTER of Polish Communist 
party leader Wladyslaw Gomułka some 30 
‘months ago and his replacement by Edward 


Gierek,’ impressive changes have taken place within - 


Poland’s top leadership and, to a lesser extent, in its 
policies. Changes in both leadership and policies were 
ratified successively at the Sixth Congress of the rul- 
ing Polish United Workers’ party (P.Z.P.R.—Polska 
Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza) during early Decem- 
ber, 1971, and in national elections to Parliament in 
mid-March, 1972—the latter followed by organiza- 
tion of a new government, Even the Soviet leader- 
ship appeared satisfied, if not pleased, with the role 
played by Poland under Gierek in bloc as well as in 
world affairs. 

Formal justification in support of policy changes 
appeared in the P.Z.P.R. Central Committee report,’ 
covering the period -since November, 1968, i.e., be- 
tween the last two party congresses. It included 
harsh criticism of the previous economic planning sys- 
tem and top administration, which was accused of 
(1) disregarding the importance of wage levels that 
had been frozen; (2) lack of control over implemen- 
tation of Central Committee resolutions; (3) a faulty 
administrative system that had precipitated “incorrect” 
solutions to problems; (4) concentration on secondary 
matters in violation of cadres policy; (5) continuation 
of traditional planning methods which had led to 
contradictions; and (6) depriving the government of 
responsibility for administration, with the party lead- 
ership deciding even minor details.? 


1 For the circumstances surrounding this event, see “New 
Course in Communist-Ruled Poland?” Current History, 
May, 1971, pp. 269-275, 

2P.Z.P.R., VI Zjazd Polskiej Zjednoczonej Partii Robot- 
niczej: 6-11 grudnia 1971 [Sixth Congress of the P.Z.P.R.: 


December 6-11, 1971] (Warsaw: Książka i Wiedza, 1972), _ 


pp. 7-77; henceforth, cited as VI Zjazd. 

3 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

4 Gierek revealed that national health services cost the 
government 4.4 billion ztotys per annum. Speaking to the 
trade union congress, he welcomed the proposal that an addi- 
tional 2.2 billion zlotys be raised each year from voluntary 


contributions. Warsaw Radio, November 13, 1972. 
5 VI Kongres, p. 65. 
o 
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However, no comprehensive discussion of the 
Gomułka period and its deficiencies followed. After 
the above general critique, the Central Committee re- 
port included a 13-page assessment of socio-economic 
policy since December, 1970. It presented a self- 
congratulatory exposé of alleged accomplishments by 
the new ruling party and government elite in over- 
coming the political crisis and eliminating or amelio- 
rating some economic difficulties. In the latter area, 
the plan for 1971 underwent modification to increase 
production of consumers’ goods as well as imports of 
meat, lard, cocoa, citrus fruit; to raise the level of 
exports; to import more raw materials for light indus- 
try; to devote more attention to the needs of society; 
to make available larger funds for housing construc- 
tion. 

In agriculture, conditions for stimulating animal 
husbandry were accompanied by the elimination on 
January 1, 1972, of compulsory farm deliveries and the 


- raising of wholesale prices for food commodities. 


Simplified regulations were introduced to transfer land 
from retired peasants without heirs to state and col- 
lective farms or agricultural circles. Socialized medi- 
cine and free medical attention were finally extended 
to rural areas,* after more than a quarter-century of 
Communist rule. 


THE RULING PARTY 


This same Central Committee report distinguished 
between faulty implementation of policies by the 
Gomutka leadership and the “generally correct politi- 
cal line of the party, which has been verified in the 
life of the population and has become a source of 
great [national] achievement.”* This is allegedly re- 
flected in the party’s social composition, which in- 
cludes a substantial number of white collar workers 
or intelligentsia. (See Table I.) 

The more than 2.2 million members and candidates 
for membership are organized into 72,600 primary 
party organizations at places of work or residential 
areas, in addition to some 3,000 such units throughout 
the armed forces. A purge of P.Z.P.R. members who 
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were passive or even “antagonistic toward the party 
and the country” took place during 1971. About 
100,000 persons were dropped from the rolls, pre- 
sumably in the former category, and another 10,000 
were expelled.® 

The purge also enveloped the top leadership hier- 
archy, meetings of which apparently had been dis- 


TABLE | 


SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF THE P.Z.P.R. 
(as of September 30, 1971) 


Category Number Percent 
Workers 910,000 40.1 
Peasants 250,000 11.0 
Intelligentsia 980,000 43.2 

including: engineers & 

` technicians 190,000 

teachers 140,000 

economists 120,000 

agricultural & l 

forestry specialists 28,000 

physicians 12,000 
Others 130,000 5.7 
Total 2,270,000 100.0 


Source: VI Kongres, p. 67. 


Note: For a comparison with 1968 figures, see Current 
History, April, 1969, p. 220. The party at that time 
had just over two million members. 


continued under the previous administration. The 
Sixth Congress’ proceedings revealed that a few inti- 
mate friends of Gomutka arrived at important deci- 
sions, not the Political Bureau as a whole. The Cen- 
tral Committee convened only six times during the 
two years of 1969 and 1970 to rubberstamp these de- 
cisions. This body was criticized for not having pre- 
verited autocratic rule and for “violation of Leninist 
work principles within directing party echelons.’ 
However, during the 1970 political crisis the Central 
Committee allegedly overcame these weaknesses when 
it elected Gierek as party leader. 


NEW LEADERSHIP STYLE 


As a result of personnel changes? that followed, the 
20 individuals who comprise the current leadership 
elite differ markedly from their counterparts in other 


8 Ibid., p. 68. 

7 Ibid., p. 70. 

8 For a comparison with the previous leadership, see Table 
II in Current History, April, 1969, p. 223. Only six of the 
18 top leaders from that year remain among the 1973 power 
elite. i 

9For example, recently Gierek inspected the Legnica- 
Głogów copper basin in the company of national party sec- 
retary Jan Szydlak. Warsaw Radio, January 18, 1973. 

10 Warsaw Radio, January 23, 1973, announced that the 
Politburo had approved the production of new tractors, de- 
fined tasks of P.Z.P.R. organizations, and heard a report by 
Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz on his recent visit to India, 

, See my Poland, 1944-1962 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1962), Chapter 4, “Electoral Proce- 
dures,” p. 60. 


(3 


„East European states. The majority never had any 


Soviet training or experience in the anti-German un- 
derground during World War Two. Few were in- 
carcerated by either the prewar or postwar govern- 
ments in Poland. However, probably none remain 
unaffected by memories of the October, 1956, or 
December, 1970, upheavals, both of which led to 
major changes in the top leadership. 

In contrast to his predecessors, Edward Gierek 
travels extensively throughout Poland. During his 
first year in office, he visited all 17 provinces.” Other 
members of the Politburo and/or Secretariat fre- 
quently appear outside the capital city. However, 
despite the promise to divorce party from govern- 
ment, 9 of the 11 Politburo members also hold im- 
portant government positions; in effect this makes 
for an interlocking directorate. (See Table II.) 

Both the Political Bureau, responsible for policy de- 
cisions, and the Secretariat which oversees their im- 
plementation meet on a regular basis. The media 
often report? briefly on these sessions, if only to list 
the topics under discussion. Television programs in 
which party officials are invited and questioned are 
another innovation. If nothing else, the man in the 
street may now believe that he is being informed to 
some extent about the rationale behind policy de- 
cisions. 

The new political style has as its objectives restor- 
ing party authority and gaining the confidence of a 
population that has been traditionally anti-Com- 
munist. Some observers saw a certain degree of suc- 
cess for this approach in the outcome of national 
elections to the unicameral Parliament. Since they 
were held on March 19, 1972, the voters have ex- 
perienced more than 14 months under the new leader- 
ship. 

The electoral campaign was utilized to publicize 
government/party policies through the device of mass 
rallies, which took place in all parts of the country. 
A major preelection speech was given by Edward 
Gierek on March 16, 1972, over television. The 
comparison with a similar situation, soon after 
Gomulka assumed power, was striking. Both ap- 
pealed to the patriotic emotions of Poles and for ap- 
proval of the “common” program. Although he did 
not admit this openly, Gierek may have been worried 
about the attitude of the Soviet Union in case of a 
small voter turnout. Gomulka had warned** in his 
preelection speech on January 19, 1957, that deleting 
names of Communist party candidates from ballots 
would mean elimination of Poland from the map of 
Europe. 

The population responded in 1972, as it had done 
previously. A total of 97.94 per cent of the eligible 
voters cast their votes and 99.53 per cent of the valid 
votes supported the single list of National Unity 
Front candidates. Party leader Gierek received 998 
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TABLE II 
POWER ELITE IN POLAND, 1973 








- Politburo and Date of Joined Party Office and/or 
Secretariat Birth Government Office Party Area of Responsibility 

POLITBURO MEMBERS (11) 
Babiuch, Edward 1927 State Council member 1948 Secretary (cadres); Parliament 
Gierek, Edward 1913 = 1931 First Secretary (leader) 
Jabłoński, Henryk* 1909 State Council chairman 1948 — 
Jagielski, Mieczystaw* 1924 Deputy Premier 1945 economic planning 
Jaroszewicz, Piotr 1909 Premier 1944 — 
Jaruzelski, Wojciech* 1923 Defense Minister 1947 — 
Kruczek, Władysław 1910 State Council dpty. chmn. 1932 Trade Union Council chairman 
Olszowski, Stefan 1931 Foreign Minister 1952 apes 
Szlachcic, Franctszek* 1920 State Council member 1943 Secretary (party intl. rel.) 
Szydlak, Jan 1925 — 1945 Secretary (prop. & ideology) 
Tejchma, Józef 1927 Deputy Premier 1952 agriculture & youth 
POLITBURO CANDIDATES (4) . 
Barcikowski, Kazimierz* 1927 — ca. 1948 Secretary (agriculture) 
Grudzień, Zdzisław 1924 — 1946 First Secretary, Katowice prov. 
Kania, Stanislaw 1927 = 1945 Secretary (military & security) 
Kępa, Józef* 1928 — 1948 First Secretary, Warsaw-city 
SECRETARIES (8, with 6 above) i 
Kowalczyk, Stanislaw 1924 = 1948 heavy industry & transport 
Lukaszewicz, Jerzy 1931 oa! ca. 1949 mass media & youth 
SECRETARIAT MEMBERS (3) ; F 
Frelek, Ryszard 1929 — 1953 foreign affairs , 
Werblan, Andrzej 1924 Dpty Sejm speaker 1948 Editor, Nowe drogi 
Zandarowski, Zdzisław 1929 = 1948 Dir., Org. Dept. 


Sources: VI Zjazd, pp. 311-312; Radio Free Europe, Poland’s Communist Leaders (Munich, June 1972), pp. 83, biographic 


data; current identifications from Polish press. 


NOTES: * Promoted at Sixth Congress from Secretariat or candidate Politburo status. 


per cent of the ballots in his electoral district. How- 
ever, dissatisfaction with certain top leaders was 
shown, when three (Edward Babiuch, Wladyslaw 
Kruczek, Franciszek Szlachcic) of the 11 Politburo 
members ended up at the bottom of their respective 
lists. Five of the national secretaries also came in 
last, and four others next to last.1? 

Among the 460 Sejm (Parliament) deputies, newly 
elected from among 625 candidates, almost two-thirds 
are serving for the first time. Known supporters of 
Gomulka completely disappeared from the national 
legislature by the simple device of not having been 
nominated. Although the lists of names had been 
arranged in a specific order of preference (those ap- 
pearing higher being more important), the voters 
made changes in all 80 constituencies. The top name 
retained its dominant position in only 7 of these; 
in 34, the leading candidate ended up last (7 of 
the lists were turned completely upside down), while 
the remaining 39 top names dropped, although not 
to the bottom of the list.18 f 

Overall results, in terms of party affiliation, re- 

12 Warsaw Radio, March 20, 1972; and The New York 
Times, March 22, 1972. 

13 See K. Zamorski and M. Costello, “The Sejm Elec- 
tions,” RFE Research (March 24, 1972}, pp. 6 and 9, for 
names, 


14 Warsaw Radio, March 28, 1972. 
15 Ibid., March 29, 1972, broadcast the names. 


Italics denote newcomers. 


mained unchanged. (See Table III.) The foregoing 
would seem to suggest that the 1972 elections in Po- 
land neither offered any meaningful choice nor rep- 
resented a valid measure of discontent. They were 
used merely as a referendum to claim a popular man- 
date for the new leadership and to pave the way for 
the reorganization of the government, which took 
place nine days after the election. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


After a speech opening the inaugural session of 
Parliament,” party leader Gierek sat back to observe 


the Sejm elect a new Council of State which serves 
as collective presidency. His personal candidate for 
Chairman (replacing Jézef Cyrankiewicz), former 
education minister Professor Henryk Jablonski, re- 
ceived unanimous endorsement. Piotr Jaroszewicz 
was reelected Premier, and the following day he pro- 
posed his new government. The most important 
change involved appointment of Jézef Tejchma as a 
Deputy Premier, i.e., a transfer from his previous post 
as national party secretary in charge of agriculture. 
The only other new Deputy Premier is Kazimierz 
Olszewski, promoted from his post as minister of 
foreign trade. 

More significant were changes in the 17-member 
Council of State, under its new chairman. The 
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seven new appointees include former Deputy Premier 
Wincenty Kraśko and two Politburo members who 
are also national party secretaries: Babiuch and 
Szlachcic.2 The newcomers are younger in age than 
their predecessors, appointed by the Gomułka ad- 
` ministration to what in the past had been largely 
honorific posts. . 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


_ Implementation of new policies by the Warsaw 
government can most clearly be seen in agriculture. 
Meat prices paid to farmers were increased on four 
occasions between December, 1970, and April, 1972. 
Despite a growing profit to the producer, retail prices 
have remained frozen since December, 1970. Per- 
haps an even greater stimulus to animal husbandry 
has come from the elimination of compulsory de- 
liveries for which the regime had established arti- 

- ficially low rates. Tax reform now includes less dis- 
crimination against the private entrepreneur, who 

_can pay 60 per cent of what he owes the state during 
the last quarter of the year.” 

Although the party is committed to strengthening 
state farms and collectivized ones, to the extent of 
subsidizing investments in both types of socialized 
agriculture, Gierek’s pragmatism appears to have pre- 
vailed for the time being at least. On the other hand, 
the forced expropriation of private farms still remains 
law in cases where a peasant does not produce one- 
third of the harvest average for a particular village.*® 

Despite these several measures introduced for ag- 
riculture, the comprehensive five-year plan (1971- 
1975) covering the entire economy was not adopted 
by Parliament until June, 1972, i.e., more than 17 
months after it had gone into effect. The first draft 
of this document was prepared by the Gomulka re- 
gime, and the Gierek administration revised it. Major 
targets received approval at the party’s Sixth Con- 
gress. After 'the national elections, a new Parliament 
discussed the plan and formally voted it into law.” 


16 The new Council of State membership is listed in RFE, 
“Communist Party-Government Line-up” (January 25, 
1973), p. 18. 


17 Antoni Marek, “Important Changes in Agricultural 
Policy,” ‘RFE Research (May 12, 1972), pp. 9-13. 


18 Warsaw Radio, June 6, 1972. According to M. Miesz- 
czankowski, “The Socialist Transformation of Polish Agri- 
culture;” Życie gospodarcze [Economic Life], October 29, 
1972, conditions will not be ripe for complete collectiviza- 
tion until the mid-1980’s. 

a Dziennik ustaw {Journal of Laws], no. 22 (June 14, 
1972). 

20 The difference had been 22.4 per cent during the 1961- 
1965 planning period, according to Życie gospodarcze, June 
. 18, 1972; cited by Antoni Marek, “Five-Year Socioeconomic 
Development Plan for 1971-1975,” RFE Research (August 
9, 1972), p. 5. 

21 Private-entrepreneur farms produced 87.5 per cent of 
the agricultural output on 16.3 million hectares (83.4 per 
cent of all cultivated land), according to ycie gospodarcze, 
August 20, 1972. 

22 Warsaw Radio, January 8, 1973. 


TABLE iil 


RESULTS OF SEJM ELECTIONS 
March 19, 1972 








Party Seats Percent 
Polish United Workers’ Party 255 55.5 
United Peasant Party 117 25.4 
Democratic Party 39 8.5 
Non-party 49 10.6 
including: 
Catholic groups: 
Znak—5 
` Pax—5 
Christian Social Assoc.—2 
Caritas—1 a 
Total 460 100.0 


Source: Trybuna ludu [People’s Tribune], March 21, 1972. 
Notes: Among the 460 deputies, there are 90 workers, 22 
engineers and technicians, 62 farmers, 16 agricultural ex- 
perts, 16 teachers and 31 scientific workers. Ibid., March 
29, 1972. 


Investments are to be increased by some 45 per 
cent above the previous five-year period, much of 
this earmarked for social services. Thus, only 2.8 per 
cent more will be devoted to the means of produc- 
tion (Group A) than to consumers’ goods (Group 
B).2° Per capita consumption will grow by one-fourth 
over the five-year period, according to the plan, with 
average real wages increasing by 18 per cent. Agri- 
cultural output should expand more than twice as 
fast as it did during 1965-1970 for a growth of be- 
tween 19 and 21 per cent over that achieved during 
the last year of the previous five-year-plan.”* 

According to official government spokesmen, tar- 
gets for the years 1971 and 1972 were overfulfilled. 
At a national conference of party activists working in 
the economy, Premier Jaroszewicz announced . that 
average real wages had gone up 12 per cent during 
those two years, or-more than over the preceding 
five years. In 24 months, industrial production had 
increased 20 per cent, in comparison with 1970, the 
best growth rate in over a decade. Although ex- 
ports will grow 13 per cent during 1973, import re- 
quirements are rising by 20 per cent each year,?? in- 
dicating a constant adverse balance of payments. 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


Premier Jaroszewicz listed several difficult prob- 
lems. These include absenteeism (totaling 200,000 
persons each day), nonfulfillment of plans, excessive 
production costs (ten billion złotys lost annually in 
wasted raw materials alone), and poor quality of pro- 
duction. Unfinished investment projects at the be- 
ginning of 1973 totaled some 390 billion złotys. The 
Premier also mentioned an appeal in the form of a 
letter issued jointly by the party secretariat and the 
government Presidium, calling for additional output. 

It is hoped that this may be attained through the 
consultation system, introduced by Gierek, and in- 

° 


volving discussion of economic proposals at mass 
“meetings within the 100 largest economic enterprises. 
However, because of this innovation, national labor 
code ratification had to be postponed by the trade 
union congress in mid-November, 1972. Workers ob- 
jected to any limitation or complete ban on labor 
slowdowns. At the port city of Gdansk, for example, 
some 40 dockworkers subsequently demanded a meet- 
ing with management to discuss whether new labor- 
saving machinery would eliminate jobs. When dock- 
ers complained about inadequate money on payday, 
crew leaders obtained more for them. Potatoes were 
sold in the yards, after a stoppage in loading such 
cargo on Soviet ships.” It will not be possible, of 
course, to continue such bribery indefinitely. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


As a member in good standing of the bloc, the 
` government of Poland has participated actively in 
the East European military alliance system as well as 
in the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, and 
has supported all Soviet-initiated policies within the 
international arena. No indication of differences, if 
any, with Moscow has been publicized. On the con- 
trary, it would appear that the Kremlin is satisfied 
with the loyalty of the new team in Warsaw. Thus, 
on his sixtieth birthday, Edward Gierek received the 
Order of Lenin*! from the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 
Trade with the Soviet Union has been expanding 
from 5.§ billion rubles in 1961-1965 to 9.3 billion 
during 1966-1970, and a projected 13.4 billion under 
the current five-year-plan. Agreements were signed 
between Poland and the U.S.S.R. on cooperative pro- 
‘duction of computers and aircraft. Some 180 Soviet 
and 130 Polish research, planning, and design or- 
ganizations are working together in science and tech- 
nology. The same is true of 33 Moscow and 18 
Warsaw government agencies. Pulp, metallurgical, 
asbestos, and nickel-producing enterprises in the 
U.S.S.R. have been assisted by Poland.”® 

In its relations with other countries, Warsaw co- 
ordinates overall policies with Moscow as well as 
with bloc regimes. A good example of this occurred 
at the July 31, 1972, Crimea meeting of leaders from 


23 The New York Times, January 2, 1973, interview with 
Glos wybrzeża [Voice of the Sea Coast] editor; ibid., De- 
cember 30, 1972. 

24 Moscow Radio, January 5, 1972. 

25 D. Klimovich, “Priority Significance,” Sotsialistiches- 
kaya industriya [Socialist Industry], August 4, 1972, p. 3 
(Moscow), 


26 Trybuna ludu [People’s Tribune], August 6, 1972 
(Warsaw). 
27 Christian Science Monitor, September 18, 1972. The 


ambassadors presented their credentials on November 7 
and 8, 1972, respectively. 

28 The New York Times, July 11, 1972. 

29 Warsaw Radio, November 16, 1972. 

30 Christian Sctence Monitor, October 10, 1972. 

Fis Ibid., September 22, 1972. 
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allied East European states. The official com- 
muniqué” did not appear until a week later. A com- 
mentary stated that bloc countries stood ready to 
-normalize relations with the Federal Republic of 
(West) Germany. 

The Crimea meeting apparently cleared the way 
for an exchange of ambassadors between Bonn and 
Warsaw, announced on September 14, after two days 
of talks by Poland’s Foreign Minister Stefan Olszowski 
in West Germany.” A nonaggression treaty between 
the two states had been signed in December, 1970, 
and was ratified early in June, 1972. As a result, 
almost 40,000 ethnic Germans were allowed to leave 
Poland during the years 1971 and 1972. Others 
‘await permission to leave. 

Polish workers have been employed in the construc- 
tion of hotels, recreation centers, chemical plants and 
mine shafts throughout West Germany.”* In further- 
ing détente, Bonn also agreed to pay the Warsaw 
government an additional lump sum of $31 million 
(100 million marks) as final compensation for Polish 
victims of pseudomedical experiments in Nazi con- 
centration camps during World War II. Only 1,357 
applications out of some 6,000 had been handled 
previously through the International Red Cross, with 
total payment of $12.5 million. The new agreement 
was signed at Geneva by representatives of the two 
governments.”° 

Early during the month of October, party leader 
Gierek arrived in France which had expelled him in 
1934 as an undesirable alien because of strike ac- 
tivities. He signed an economic agreement and re- 
ceived $300 million in credits toward the purchase of 
French equipment and industrial goods.*° Most- 
favored-nation treatment was not extended to Poland, 
although trade is expected to double from the cur- 
rent $92 million per annum. A ten-year treaty of 
friendship and cooperation was signed. 

Another development, which may have been 
cleared in advance with Moscow, occurred at the 
opening session of the U.N. General Assembly. Pol- 
ish Deputy Foreign Minister Stanislaw Trepczyhski 
had been elected General Assembly president. In his 
maiden speech on the opening day, he denounced the 
United States in the following terms :*} 


(Continued on page 226) 
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“Not even Tito can completely reverse 20 years of political, economic 
and social evolution. A new generation for whom the Partisan epic and 
ideological passions have little concrete meaning has come of political age.” 


Whither Yugoslavia? 


By Arvın Z. RUBINSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


UGOSLAVIA IS UNDERGOING a far-reaching po- 
litical crisis, the outcome of which will sig- 
nificantly determine the character of the Yugo- 
slav political system in the decade ahead. The crisis 
is over internal issues, not foreign policy. At stake is 
not merely the answer to the question, “After Tito, 
who?” but “After Tito, what?” In a fundamental 
sense, Tito is trying to reverse the process (which he 
instituted more than two decades ago) of diffusing 
power throughout the system. This calls into new 
focus the role and composition of the party, the sys- 
tem of workers self-management, the parameters of 
the succession crisis, and the relationship between the 
. central government and the six constituent republics 
and two autonomous provinces (the six republics are 
Croatia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, Macedonia, Monte- 
negro, Serbia, and Slovenia; the two provinces, which 
are part of Serbia, are Kosovo and Vojvodina). 
Before turning to the specifics of recent internal de- 
velopments in Yugoslavia as they relate to the struggle 
for power, a few words may be appropriate about 
Yugoslav foreign policy, if only to make it clear that 
it is not a source of serious disagreement among the 
top Yugoslav leaders. 


CONTINUITY IN FOREIGN POLICY 


¥ 
The developing détente in Europe accords with 
Yugoslavia’s perceived foreign policy needs. Im- 


proved relations between the Soviet Union and the’ 


United States, and between East and West Europe, 
allow Belgrade maximum flexibility in trade and com- 
mercial matters and keep Soviet military threats 
minimal. Notwithstanding periodic speeches by Tito 
about threats to Yugoslavia originating. in the West 
(for example, terrorist attacks and assassinations by 
emigré Croatian groups based in Austria, West Ger- 
many and Sweden), the leadership knows that mili- 
tarily the danger comes primarily from the U.S.S.R: 
Yugoslavia supports the convening of a European Se- 
curity Conference, which would multilateralize the 
European territorial status quo that was confirmed by 
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the Soviet-West German Treaty of Friendship of May, 
1972. It hopes that the conference will result in a 
further relaxation between East and West, and in 
greater autonomy for the East European countries. 

With respect to the parallel discussions on Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR) between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, the Yugoslavs publicly 
say that they hope both sides will thin out their armed 
forces in Europe and that eventually all Soviet and 
American troops will withdraw to their respective 
territories. However, Yugoslav officials privately ad- 
mit to anxiety over the possibility that the United 
States might pull out of Europe completely. That is 
the last thing they would want, although they do not 
say so for domestic reasons and for reasons pertaining 
to their relationship with the Communist bloc and the 
nonaligned nations. Yugoslavia has much to fear 
from a Europe in which there is no countervailing 
superpower to balance the Soviet Union. 

Yugoslavia remains a key member of the nonaligned 
grouping—the only European country so honored. 
Tito was one of the founders of nonalignment, and 
he has lobbied actively over the years on its behalf. 
That the first Conference of Nonaligned States was 
held in Belgrade in September, 1961, was a tribute 
both to Tito’s pioneering role in bringing the newly 
independent nations of the Third World together and 
to the mediatory function that Yugoslavia could fill 
between Asia and Africa, at least a decade ago. There 
have been two other nonaligned conferences: in Cairo 
in October, 1964, and in Lusaka in September, 1970. 
The next conference is scheduled for Algiers in Oc- 
tober, 1973. Among the topics to be discussed, the 
proposals to denuclearize the Mediterranean area and 
to bring about a withdrawal of Soviet and American 
naval forces from the Mediterranean are of particular 
interest to Belgrade. 

Like a boxer feinting in one direction and then an- 
other, Yugoslavia leans toward the East and then 
to the West, all the while taking care to keep her feet 
rooted firmly in nonalignment. Especially during a — 


period of internal political flux, a policy of nonalign- 
ment ensures that foreign policy will not become an 
‘issue of contention among the various groups vying 
for power because it provides Yugoslavia with a for- 
eign policy which has the support of the key groups. 

Too much should not be read into the dramatic 
improvement in Yugoslav-Soviet relations during the 
past 18 months. .True, in late 1972 the Soviet Union 
extended Yugoslavia loans totalling about one billion 
dollars for the purchase of Soviet power plants and 
machinery. Although without question an indication 
of improving Soviet-Yugoslav relations, the loans do 
not mean that Yugoslavia intends to rejoin the Soviet 
bloc or that Moscow will be able to parlay the credits 
into political influence in Yugoslavia, now or in the 
post-Tito period. Yugoslavia has accepted Soviet 
credits in the past without changing her fundamental 
policies. Furthermore, the Yugoslavs may be expected 
to be cautious because the Soviet record as a lender is 
not distinguished: on one occasion the Soviet govern- 
ment peremptorily cancelled a loan; on another 
occasion, the Yugoslavs found that they were able to 
utilize only one-third of the total offered because of 
changes in Yugoslav investment priorities and diffi- 
culties in reaching agreement for repayment. It is 
also true that Moscow has sound economic reasons for 
extending credits: the Soviet economy can use the 
raw materials (bauxite, copper, chrome) and finished 
products (ships and electrical goods) that Yugoslavia 
will presumably use to repay the credits. 

Yugoslavia’s overall foreign policy is not apt to 
change significantly in the foreseeable future. The 
. positions briefly sketched above will most likely con- 
tinue to define the Yugoslav position. However, the 
domestic orientation of Yugoslav society is very much 
at the crossroads. 


THE ROOTS OF TITOISM 


In 1945, Tito was a most improbable candidate for 
heresy. Reared in the Byzantine-like crucible of 
Soviet and international Communist intrigue, he sur- 
vived Stalin’s bloody purges in the 1930’s by a com- 
bination of guile and luck. When the Germans in- 
vaded Yugoslavia in April, 1941, Tito organized a 
successful guerrilla movement and rose to power after 
the defeat of the Axis powers. A confirmed Com- 
munist and the most Stalinist of all the Communist 
leaders in East Europe, he modeled Yugoslavia’s po- 
litical system on that of the Soviet Union, and fol- 
lowed the Soviet lead in world affairs. Indeed, his 
militancy on Trieste and the Greek civil war proved 
something of an embarrassment to Stalin. 

However, Tito was not willing to play puppet to 
Stalin. Having come to power largely through his 
own efforts, he refused to turn Yugoslavia into a satel- 
lite of the Soviet Union. As a result, on June 28, 
1948, Stalin had Tito excommunicated from the in- 
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ternational Communist movement. He sought either 
to force Tito to recant or to have him toppled by a 
cabal of his own associates. The move backfired, and 
Tito became a symbol for all Yugoslavs of the coun- 
try’s determination to maintain its independence and 
forge its own road to socialism. Excommunication 
forced Tito to look for security in new relationships 
with the non-Communist world, and to revise his as- 
sumptions and policies regarding the organization of 
Yugoslav society. 

In 1950, Tito took the first step toward decentraliz- 
ing the Yugoslav economy. Legislation established 
the Workers’ Council as the key unit responsible for 
operating all enterprises. Agriculture was effectively 
decollectivized and returned in the main to private 
ownership. The system of self-management was in- 
tended to give the workers a direct stake in the success 
of industrial, social, and cultural enterprises, and to 
stimulate productivity and efficiency. It also served 
to mobilize the population behind the leadership 
during the period of maximum peril from the Soviet 
Union (1950-1953). 

This decentralization and de-étatization was carried 
over to the political realm as well. In November, 
1952, at the party’s Sixth Congress, the Yugoslav 
Communist party was renamed the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia (LCY) in order to distinguish 
the Yugoslav brand of socialism from the Soviet, and 
to emphasize Tito’s goal of disengaging the party from 
day-to-day control of political and economic life. 
The Congress established the fact that party officials 
were no longer to interfere with governmental or 
economic decision-making; that henceforth the LCY 
would play a guiding role in the affairs of the country, 
but not a dominant one; and that greater authority 
would be given to the republican party organizations. 
The center would make recommendations, but leave 
their actual implementation to the constituent repub- 
lican and provincial party and governmental units. 
For the first time, a Communist elite in power volun- 
tarily relinquished and redistributed political power. 
This process continued sporadically, but steadily, 
throughout the 1950’s and 1960's. 

In 1965-1966,.extensive economic reforms acceler- 
ated the devolution of power to the republics. Eco- 
nomic decentralization had the effect of strengthening 
political pluralism along republican lines and, in- 
evitably, of intensifying nationality rivalry; it also 
weakened local party organizations, which found 
themselves bereft of purpose and power to the degree 
that economic criteria supplanted political loyalty and 
deference to local party oligarchs as determinants for 
advancement. 

In July, 1966, the downfall of Aleksandar Ranković 
—the Vice-President, heir-apparent, and long-time 
head of the secret police—gave added impetus to de- 
étatization and the diffusion of political power. It 
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further augmented the power of republican party 
bosses at the expense of the central government. At 
the Ninth Congress of the LCY in March, 1969, the 
republican oligarchs acquired the power to deadlock 
the decision-making process of the highest party 
‘organs. With the emergence of the republics as 
significant foci of power came a resurgence of nation- 
ality sentiment along republican lines. As long as 
the top party leadership had exercised tight control 
over the republican party organizations, ethnic par- 
ticularism had been kept in rein. Decentralization 
turned up major weaknesses, which crystallized’ with 
dramatic suddenness in the Croatian affair of De- 
cember, 1971. 


THE CROATION AFFAIR: ORIGINS AND AFTERMATH 

In 1970-1971, the country’s economic problems 
took a turn for the worse; galloping inflation, unpro- 
ductive and excessive capital investments, structural 


` unemployment, a disproportionate concentration of 


wealth by big business and a few banks, mismanage- 
ment and corruption all assumed serious dimensions. 
The central government was unable or unwilling to 
take effective measures because the individual repubi- 
can leaders did not want to relinquish to the center 
in Belgrade any of the powers they had only recently 
acquired. ‘Tito, for his part, seemed not to realize 
the rapidity with which the country was drifting to- 
ward an economic crisis, and continued to press de- 
centralization. 

The key figure in the Croatian affairs was Miko 
Tripalo. Born in 1926, he had joined the Com- 
munist party in 1943, fought with the Partisans, and 
risen meteorically in the Croatian Communist party, 
becoming a member of the Croatian Central Commit- 

- tee in 1962, and subsequently a member of the LCY 
Presidium (Central Committee) and of the State 
Presidency of Yugoslavia. By early 1970, Tripalo 
had established his control over the key organs of the 
League of Communists of Croatia, defeating and 
isolating his opponents on the ostensible issue of his 
defense of Croatia’s interests against the “unitarists,” 
i.e., those who favored a greater measure of authority 
in the central government in Belgrade. Together 

- with Mrs. Savka Dabéevié-Guéar, the President of 

the League of Communists of Croatia, Tripalo ma- 
. nipulated the hitherto dampened fires of ethnic and 
cultural nationalism to develop a base of popular 
support. Known as the Croatian “Bonnie and Clyde,” 
the two cut a bold swath in Croatian politics. 
Meanwhile, in the summer of 1971, Tito established 
a collective State Presidency of Yugoslavia, based on 
.the principle of equal representation for the six re- 
-publics and appropriate representation for the two 
_ autonomous provinces. By ensuring representation for 

“all the nationality groups and providing that the post 


of President of Yugoslavia would rotate annually. 
after his death, Tito hoped to institutionalize an 
orderly system for sharing power and to allay anxieties 
among the various republics over fear of domination 
by Serbia. The State Presidency was also weighted to 
guarantee that the interests of the republics would 
not be downgraded in the formulation of national 
economic policy. Then came the Croatian crisis. 

A student strike at the Croatian University in 
Zagreb was the catalyst. Supporting (among other 
issues) Tripalo’s demands that Croatia be given a 
greater share of the hard currency earned in the re- 
public, the students paralyzed the university, but 
failed to enlist the support of the factory workers or 
the students at the other branches of the university 
in Zadar, Split and Rijeka. In early December, 1971, 
ten days after the strike had begun, Tito convened the 
top LCY leadership and castigated the Croatian lead- 
ership, headed by Tripalo, for behaving with a “lack 
of vigilance, nonchalance, and unhealthy liberalism” 
toward groups whose ultra-nationalistic and anarch- 
istic behavior threatened to sow serious discord in 
Croatia and undermine the foundations of the Yugo- 
slav federation. Tripalo and his supporters were 
forced to resign. He was removed as much for trying 
to use Croatian nationalism as a lever to extract con- 
cessions from Belgrade as for trying to build a political 
machine outside the framework of the LCY. 

The Croatian crisis highlighted the weaknesses of 
excessive decentralization. It impelled Tito to start 
a campaign to recentralize the party and to restore it 
to the authoritative political role which it had played 
prior to the late 1950’s. At his insistence, the Second 
Conference of the LCY, held in Belgrade from Janu- 
ary 25 to 27, 1972, adopted an “Action Program” 
which called for a strengthening of party ideological 
and organizational unity. Tito envisaged a process of 
weeding out opportunists from the party and of re- 
storing it to a leading position in the formulation and 
administration of policy in all fields of activity. He 
also called for greater attention to educating the 
youth in Marxism and took a swipe at intellectuals. 
In general, Tito sought to recentralize power in the 
hands of the party; in particular, he wanted to elim- 
inate any opposition to the policies which he be- 
lieved essential for the country and the party. 

The LCY Executive Bureau was reduced from 15 
to 8 members, and shaped to Tito’s purposes, and 
not to the wishes of the 52-member Presidium. At a 
meeting of the Presidium in July, 1972, Tito expressed 
displeasure with the snail’s pace of reforms in republi- 
can party organizations, and at the government’s in- 
eptness in coping with mounting economic problems. 


SERBIA IN FLUX 
Titos “mini-cultural revolution” may be dated 
from September 18, 1972, when he openly called fer 


_ the removal from the party of those who refused to 
implement his Action Program. Party meetings were 
convened in all the republics to discuss Tito’s latest 
statement. In a matter of weeks, top leaders in 
Serbia, Slovenia and Macedonia had been purged. 
Despite Tito’s disclaimer that this did not imply a 
return to Stalinism, the effect of the purges has been 
to raise questions about the future of market socialism 
‘and the movement toward liberalization in Yugoslavia. 

Thus far, the most disturbing purges occurred in 
Serbia. On October 21, 1972, Marko Nikezié was 
forced to resign as chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee and Latinka Perović as secretary of the Central 
Committee. Both had the reputation of being moder- 
ate, able, responsible leaders who worked well with 
other nationality groups and who were highly re- 
garded in Croatia. They were replaced by relative 
nonentities, devoid of any real power, who might be 
expected to carry out Tito’s every implicit wish. Dur- 
ing the next few months, many Serbs asociated with 
the liberal and pro-decentralization wing of the party 
resigned. Most prominent among them was Kota 
Popović, long a close associate of Tito’s and his chief 
of staff and foreign minister for many years. 

At the heart of the present political crisis in the 
republican party leadership is the controversy over 
the role of the party. Tito is determined to remove 
from positions of authority those who argue that the 


party should not again seek to exercise political power. 


directly over the industrial, economic, governmental, 
cultural and educational organizations of self-manage- 
ment. Tito insists that the party must curb the ten- 
dency toward republican oligarchies; that republican 
nationalism must be ruthlessly stamped out. In 
contrast to Nikezi¢, he maintains that the party can 
no longer afford to stand apart from decision-making 
in key sectors of the economy. 

1973 will be a difficult year for Yugoslav workers. 
Austerity and stabilization are the twin themes of 
government policy. In 1971 and 1972, almost 1,000 
enterprises, employing a total of some 660,000 work- 
ers, incurred losses of more than $300 million. Ac- 
cording to the director-general of the government’s 
Social Accounting Service only four per cent of these 
losses have been covered “in a healthy way”; the 
remainder will have to be written off or made up by 
government subsidies. Tito and the men around him 
stress the necessity for stern measures to. put the 
economy in order, to curb the persisting annual infla- 
tion of 17 per cent, and to reduce consumer spend- 
ing. Higher taxes, “voluntary” pledges of savings 
from wages, and other austerity measures are being 
introduced. That the factory workers in the most 
important electronics plant in Serbia were not paid 
wages for several months because of inept manage- 
ment was for Tito a sign of the rot that has to be 


uprooted if Yugoslavia is to progress. Tito’s position 
e 
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is that only the introduction of a strong dose of cen- 
tralization will reverse the deteriorating economic 
situation. 

One political consequence of the implementation of 
Tito’s Action Program is a major purge of all party 
organizations. The accusations tend to be similar in 
all cases. Thus, in mid-January, 1973, at the time of 
the forced resignations of the top party leaders of 
Vojvodina, the charges leveled sounded like those 
made against Nikezić and the deposed Serbian lead- 
ers: they had tolerated liberalism, “which led to fac- 
tionalism”; they had engaged in questionable prac- 
tices, such as recruitment and promotion based on 
friendship, allowing bureaucratism to flourish, culti- 
vating a cult of leadership which set the individual 
above the party, and attempting to monopolize the 
public media to promote their own ideas and interests. 

A new party program is due to be drafted and ‘dis- 
cussed in the spring of 1973. It will not only establish 
the party’s position on all major issues, but will also 
serve as an instrument for fashioning intra-party dis- 
cipline and purging opponents of Tito’s new ortho- 
doxy. Throughout 1973, congresses of the League of 
Communists will be convened in the republics and 
provinces to discuss the draft program and elect new 
slates of officials. Congresses of “the trade unions, 
veterans’ organizations, youth and other sociopolitical 
and social organizations” will also be held. More than 
40 such political gatherings are scheduled for the next 
6 to 12 months. 

All of this is by way of preparation for the Tenth 
Congress of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, 
which will be convened in 1974. Presumably, the 
congress will elect a leadership satisfactory to Tito 
and positioned to carry out his design for Yugoslavia 
during the years immediately ahead. This appears 
to be the scenario for 1973 and 1974, but uncertain- 
ties exist and could greatly alter the outcome: Tito’s 
health and the extent to which personal pique shapes 
his political behavior; the effectiveness of recentraliza- 
tion in solving intractable economic problems; the 
ability of the self-management system to function more 
efficiently without sacrificing the ethos of workers’ 
participation; the nation’s response to Tito’s call for 
austerity and a renewed commitment to the ideals 
implicit in socialism; the fate of the constitutional 
amendments, whose meaning and implementation are 
still not clear; the quality of the party members who 
are being thrust into positions of responsibility; and 
the international economic position of Yugoslavia. 


CRACKDOWN ON THE INTELLECTUALS 


One of the more disturbing features of the current 
political scene is Tito’s consistently bitter attack 
against intellectuals engaged in the study of Marxism. 
In speech after speech, Tito deplores the diminution 
in attention devoted to the classics of Marxism and de- 
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mands that the universities rectify this situation. For 
example, on September 10, 1972, in a major speech 
marking the anniversary of the battle of Kozara in 
Bosnia, Tito said it was “a shame that Marxism was 
taught only two hours a week at our universities. We 
must give a Marxist education to our youth not only 
at the universities but also in secondary schools and 
so forth.” He was adamant: 


We have expelled Marxism, we have expelled Marx and 
Engels and Lenin from our schools. Let us bring them 
back! No autonomy of any kind of the university can 
prevent us from doing this. . . 


Tito has also demanded the expulsion of “politically 
negative elements” from university faculties. 

Why this hostility toward a handful of university 
_ professors? None of them stands accused of the main 
shortcomings identified by Tito as being at the heart 
of Yugoslavia’s political-economic crisis today: the 
need for tighter discipline in the League of Commu- 
nists; the revitalization of the self-management sys- 
tem; the extirpation of corruption from the party and 
society; an end to speculation in real estate; and the 
punishment of those who have acquired wealth illeg- 
ally. 


THE STUDENT RIOTS 


Explanations for Tito’s attitude must remain highly 
speculative until more evidence is available, but a few 
comments are in order. First, Tito has been hostile to 
the independent-minded university professors ever 
since the student riots of June, 1968. The crisis had 
its roots in a student fracas over a folk festival. Sev- 
eral thousand members of the Communist Youth 
Organization were brought to Belgrade from rural 
areas to attend a pop concert as a reward for good 
wwork. The show was scheduled in an outdoor arena 
near the main dormitories of Belgrade University. 
When several hundred university students tried to 
crash the concert without tickets, scuffles broke out 
between the two youth groups. The police were called 
in to curb the disturbances. 

This had the effect of polarizing the situation into 
a student versus police confrontation. Some radical 
students from the university seized the opportunity 
to formulate a series of “demands,” which called for 
changes not merely in the university but in the society 
at large as well, and for a more vigorous condemna- 


tion by the government of American “aggression” in. 


Vietnam. Overnight, slogans such as “Down with 
` the Red Bourgeoisie” appeared, calling attention to 
the growing disparity between the wealthy and the 
poor and the phenomenon of party officials enriching 
themselves. Tito intervened, mollified the students by 
promising to push for the implementation of more 
egalitarian policies and practices, and settled the 
strike by peaceful means. He emerged from the inci- 


` dethroned). 


dent with enhanced prestige (while in a comparable 
situation in France, President Charles de Gaulle was 
However, his hostility to the university 
professors who sided with the students dates from that 
period, even though he subsequently ‘incorporated 
many of their demands in his 1972 proposals for re- 
vitalizing the party. 

Tito apparently blamed the faculty for the student 
riots and tried to have some prominent faculty mem- 
bers dismissed. However, the situation was more 
complicated than Tito acknowledged, and the facul- 
ties refused to be stampeded into firing their col- 
leages, many of whom had played a stabilizing role, 
and not an inflamatory one, in the events of June, 
1968. 

Second, Tito has never been comfortable with re- 
visionists of Marxism who went beyond his own beliefs. 
A life-long Communist, now 81 years old, Tito may 
be overreacting to the threats he perceives in the in- 
terpretations of Marxism espoused by a number of 
intellectuals under attack. Tito may want to cow 
them into silence to enhance the status of those who 
will teach and advocate his brand of Marxist ortho- 
doxy. 

Third, Tito blames the “anarcho-liberal” professors 
for the ideological backsliding of the youth. He has 
ordered the party to carry out an extensive campaign 
of ideological reeducation. In December, 1972, the 
Third Conference of the LCY dealt primarily with 
this problem. It called for improvements in the 
teaching of Marxism and, concomitantly, for exposure 
of the “anti-Marxian and unsocialistic ideologies” 
which “have aimed especially at influencing the 
younger generation.” It set forth a detailed program 
for intensifying ideological instruction among young 
people, in schools, in sports organizations and in work 
camps. Attention was also called to the need to 
counter the increasingly active proselytizing of various 
religious denominations. 

The heavy criticisms of several dozen writers, jour- 
nalists, and university professors, though they may 
provide a clue to Tito’s aims, will not remedy the ills 
that ail Yugoslavia. It is not yet clear how hard 
Tito intends to press to get his way. 


OBSERVATIONS 
Dissatisfaction with the economic, political, cultural 
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“... there appears now some hope that with the political trials of the 
. Summer of 1972 the repression spiral may have reached its limit,” notes 
this specialist, who points out that “the signs of change have so far been 


only slight, but they are there.” 


Czechoslovakia’s Abnormal 
“Normalization” 


By Epwarp TaBorsky ; 
Professor of Government, University of Texas at Austin 


HE ENTHUSIASM AND exhilarating expecta- 


tions of the period January to August, 1968, . 


are gone, leaving Czechoslovak citizens with 


only the faint hope that the quality of life will not in - 


the near future revert to that of the drab, fearful 


years under Antonin Novotny, who was removed as: 
Czechoslovakia’s President and party boss by the re- . 


formers in early 1968.” 

So wrote Professor Alvin Rubinstein in his article, 
“Czechoslovakia in Transition” (published in Current 
History in April, 1969) , seven months after the armies 
of the Soviet Union and four of its Warsaw Pact 
partners invaded the country to put a forcible halt to 
Czechoslovakia’s exciting experiment with “socialism 
with a human face.” Unfortunately, even that faint 
hope seemed to have all but vanished in the last 
four years; save for a slight improvement in material 
living standards, the quality of life in post-1968 
Czechoslovakia has deteriorated to its pre-1968 level 
and in some aspects—such as thought control, police 
repression and subservience to Moscow—to the even 
more degrading levels of the middle and late 1950’s. 

However, toward the end of 1972 and in the first 
months of 1973, there was a slight improvement in 
the regime’s behavior. Having reestablished orthodox 
party controls over all aspects of public life and hav- 
ing earned the all-important Soviet approval for hav- 
ing done so, Gustav Husák (who succeeded the re- 
formist leader, Alexandr Dubéek, as top party boss in 
April, 1969) and some of his associates obviously be- 
gan to feel that the time had come to move gradually 
toward a measure of moderation. 

The cardinal criticism of the “Czechoslovak spring 
of 1968” was that the Czechoslovak Communist party 

1 See more about this in Edward Taborsky, “Czechoslo- 
vakia: The Return to ‘Normalcy,” Problems of Commu- 
nism, XIX, 6 (1970), pp. 31 ff. 


2 Details in Taborsky, op. cit., in note 1. 
3 Rudé právo, February 3, 1970. 
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(KSC) had fallen under the control of revisionists 
and “right-wing opportunists” and was being evicted 
from its position of leadership. Thus the Soviet- 
prescribed “normalization” aimed at a prompt cor- 
rection of this intolerable state of affairs. Indeed, the 
arrest and humiliating treatment of the three top 
Czechoslovak Communist leaders—Alexandr Dubéek, 
Josef Smrkovsky and Oldrich Cernik—in the first hours 
of the invasion by Soviet military police reveal that 





the Kremlin originally expected a new orthodox and 


pro-Soviet leadership to be installed then and there.* 
What the Soviet leaders could not accomplish in 


` August, 1968, they managed to pull off seven months 


later, in April, 1969. Using the anti-Soviet demon- 
strations that broke out in March, 1969, in Prague 
(after the Czechoslovak team defeated the Russians 
in the world ice hockey championship) as a con- 
venient pretext, the Soviet Politbureau forced Dub- 
éek’s resignation. The far more pliable and “real- 
istic’ Gustav Husák replaced him. What followed 
was a quick succession of purges which removed all 
those involved in the 1968 reform movement from 
their party functions. Pro-Soviet hardliners replaced 
them.? 

The next logical step was, of course, to “purify” 
the party’s rank and file. As the new party leader- 
ship well knew, most of the ordinary party members 
had succumbed to “revisionist illusions’ in 1968. 
Hence, in 1970, a complete exchange of party mem- 
bership cards was ordered so that all undesirable ele- 
ments could be weeded out of the party. Directives 
to that effect, spelled out in an open letter from the 
party’s Central Committee published in Rudé právo, 
the party’s main daily, allowed those involved in the 
1968 reform movement to retain party membership 
only if they publicly confessed their mistakes, “re- 
nounced their political past” and pledged to support 
the party without reservation in the future.? 
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Although the removal of undesirables was to have 
been completed in the first half of 1970, it dragged on 
virtually until the year’s end, suggesting that the 
“purification” was encountering difficulties. Evi- 
dently, a great many of the screening committees set 
up in the primary party organizations worked rather 
slowly and hesitantly, because many of the screeners 
were themselves reformists in disguise. A number of 
the screening committees even had to be disbanded 
for being too. lenient in judging their fellow party 
- members.* Moreover, the purge reduced the party 
membership only by some 20 per cent, from 1,671,000 
(as of January 1, 1969) to about 1,200,000, which 
was a considerably smaller decrease: than the party 
leaders (and, in particular, their Soviet mentors) were 
aiming at. 


THE COMPLETION OF “NORMALIZATION” 


Husák and his associates substituted orthodox hard- 
liners and pliable sycophants for the deposed reform- 
ists throughout the party apparatus and “purified” 
the party’s rank and file. In May, 1971, finally, they 
felt that it was safe to convene the long-delayed 
Fourteenth Communist Party Congress. Designed to 
‘serve as the concluding act in the process of the 
‘party’s “normalization,” the Congress looked and 
‘sounded like a replay from the neo-Stalinist 1950's. 
Events were carefully stage-managed,:and the hall- 
marks of the proceeding were prostration vis-à-vis 
Moscow, repetitive attacks on revisionism and “right- 
wing opportunism,” and unanimity in voting for 
whatever the party leaders chose to propose. Husák 
was reelected as Secretary General (a change of title 
from First Secretary, to match the post-Khrushchev 
Soviet terminology). So was the 1l-man Presidium 
of the Central Committee (from which all the re- 
formers'had already been removed), save for the re- 
placement of Evzen Erban, a repentant one-time 
reformer, by the ultra-conservative Karel Hoffman, 
- the boss of the trade unions. But only 26 of the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee elected by the previous 
thirteenth congress were found worthy to be included 
in the new 115-man Central Committee. 


4 See Taborsky, of. cit., in note 1. ‘ 

5 As announced by Husák in December, 1970, 326,817 
members did not receive new membership cards; an addi- 
tional 146,914 left the party on their own in 1968-1969. 
Rudé právo, December 15, 1970, reported that 437,731 
members were eliminated by the 1970 exchange of mem- 
bership cards. 

6 Data on the membership and the problems related to 

it are taken from various Czechoslovak periodicals, such as 
Rudé právo, and Zivot strany. 
. T “About 25,000” persons admitted as candidates for 
party membership in 1971 were said to be workers and 85 
per cent of them were under the age of 35. Zivot strany, 
No. 3, February 7, 1972, and Rudé právo, May 18, 1972. 
But it is estimated that each year at least 5,000 workers 
from among party members are given managerial, technical, 
clerical and party assignments, and thus cease to be actual 
workers at the bench. 


Changes in the party rules also testified to the 
KSC’s deference to the Soviet model. Copying the 
amendments made earlier in Soviet Communist party 
rules, the new Czechoslovak party rules provided that 
the congresses of the Czechoslovak and Slovak Com- 
munist parties would meet every five years instead of 
four, and that regional and district party conferences 
would meet every two to three years. The rules also 
restored the previously abolished candidature, the 
probationary period preceding the granting of full 
party membership, which was set for a two-year 
period: 

Thus the “normalization” of the once so recalci- 
trant Communist party of Czechoslovakia was at 
last completed to Soviet satisfaction, and the Krem- 
lin was so pleased that Husák received a second Order 
of Lenin for his contribution thereto. But weighty 
problems and -“negative tendencies’ persist. One 
major concern that continues to plague party leaders 
is the imbalance in the social and age structure of the 
party’s rank and file. Between 1952 and the com- 
pletion of the membership-card exchange by the end 
of 1970, the ratio of blue-collar workers in party mem- 
bership plummeted from 42.6 per cent to 26.1 per cent. 
As a result, the ranks of the KSC are replete with 
white-collar workers and other segments of the in- 
telligentsia; and, as revealed by Zivot strany, the fort- 
nightly of the Gentral Committee, 25 per cent of all 
graduate engineers, technicians and economists are 
party members. On the other hand, the median age 
of party members rose to 49 and close to one-fourth 
of the 1,200,000 members are old-age pensioners. 
In view of the well-known Communist obsession with 
the working-class base of the party and the paramount 
importance attached to the party’s appeal to youth, 


. the leaders’ concern can be easily understood. But 
y 


their strenuous efforts to remedy the situation have 
so far brought only meager results.” 

Nor did Husák and his confreres have better luck 
in their endeavors to resolve yet another stubborn 
dilemma, namely, the apathy of the overwhelming 
majority of party members. This is, of course, hardly 
surprising. The 1970 purge was supposed to retain 
within the party only “healthy forces” committed’ to 
pro-Sovietism and doctrinal orthodoxy. Yet there is 
no doubt ‘that in the newly “purified” party there 
are a very substantial number of revisionists who 
pose successfully as orthodox Marxists-Leninists or 
penitent ex-reformers. Most of these crypto-revision- 
ists (plus untold numbers who joined the party for 
opportunistic reasons) cling to their membership 
only to protect their jobs, the material advantages 
that go with them, their children’s chances for higher 
schooling, and other such benefits reserved primarily 
for party members in good standing. They are pre- 
pared to fulfill their membership duties only to the 
extent necessary for this purpose. : Moreover, after 
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what happened to party zealots following the down- 
fall of Novotný and his clique in 1968, not many 
party members (especially the younger ones) are 
eager to make themselves despised by active imple- 
mentation of the heartily disliked policies of the post- 
Dubček party leadership. 


PARTY DIFFERENCES 


Before dropping the subject of the KSC, we must 
mention the potentially significant differences of 
opinion within the party leadership as to what ought 
to be done about the tens of thousands of capable and 
knowledgeable individuals (party members, ex-party 
members and non-members) mainly in the ranks of 
the intelligentsia, who had actively supported the re- 
form movement but had not belonged to its leader- 
ship. These differences have been rumored time and 
again. But it was only in November, 1972, that their 
existence was confirmed by one of the top leaders of 
the KSC, namely, Vasil Bil4k, a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee, Secretary of the 
Central Committee and chairman of the Ideological 
Commission. Addressing the plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Slovak Communist party 
on November 9, 1972, Bilak had sharp words of re- 
buke for unnamed proponents of the “blue-sky 
theory,” who presumably felt that the dark clouds of 
the right-wing menace had been chased away and 
that, therefore, it was “high time for liberalization to 
set in.”* This would be tantamount, cautioned Bilak, 
to “providing fertile ground for anti-socialist views 
and theories . . . which weaken socialism and our al- 
liance and friendship with the Soviet Union.” Bílák 
is considered to be the most pro-Soviet and most or- 
thodox among the present hierarchs of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist party. 

Bilak was guilty of exaggeration, of course, in using 
the term “liberalization” to describe the goal of the 
alleged adherents of the “blue-sky theory.” It would 
have been more accurate to refer to them as moder- 
ates, pragmatists, or perhaps “realists.” What these 
“realists” want is evidently to end the continuous 
witchhunt, to tone down the excessive preoccupation 
with doctrinal purity and, above all, to reenlist into 
productive work those who had erred in 1968, so that 
their skills could be put to use for the good of the en- 
tire society. 

Although Bilak named no names, there is no doubt 
that the leader of the pragmatists is no less a person 
than the party’s Secretary General himself. The 
vicissitudes of his long political career make it clear 
that Husák is tough, ruthless and extremely am- 





8 For an analysis of Bílák’s speech see the Radio Free 
Europe report Czechoslovakia/23, November 16, 1972. 


. ° No 15, July 26, 1971. See also, “What Kind of Elec- 
aa It Will Be?” Nedelnd Pravda, No. 31, August 6, 


bitious. This is corroborated by those who know or 
knew him personally (the author of this article being 
one of them). To fulfill his personal ambition, 
Husák would do almost anything. Nonetheless he 
has tried to choose the best or at least the least harm- 
ful alternative for the nation. Forced to abide by 
the fiats of the Soviet Politbureau and to watch his 
step very carefully in view of the ever-present danger 
posed by inveterate hardliners (such as his fellow 
Presidium members Bilak, Indra, Kapek and Hoff- 
man), Husák has had little room for independent 
action. Indeed, his predicament is reminiscent of 
that of Emil Hácha, the hapless President of post- 
Munich Czechoslovakia and Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia in 1938-1940. Yet, in the opinion of this 
writer, Husák can be expected to strive for as much 
moderation as the limitations imposed upon him per- 
mit. 


CLEANING THE TRANSMISSION BELTS 
Alongside the “purification” of the Communist 


party, a thorough top-to-bottom cleansing was under- 


taken in all state and other institutions, organizations 
and associations. As the Kremlin saw it, most of 
them had been virtually taken over in 1968 by the 
forces of revisionism, right-wing opportunism and 
anti-Sovietism. Thus they had to be returned to 
their proper role as dependable transmission belts for 
party decisions. Once pro-Soviet hardliners were 
reestablished in the highest party organs, the ortho- 
dox ax began to fall with ever increasing vehemence 
upon the heads of officials and functionaries who had 
been actively involved in the reform movement. 

By November, 1971, Husdk’s regime felt safe 
enough to allow general elections (already three years 
overdue) to be held for the Federal Assembly, the 
Czech and Slovak National Councils, and the people’s 
committees, the organs of local government on all 
levels. The real purpose of the elections was accur- 
ately pinpointed in the title of an article in Zivot 
strany explaining the party’s decision to hold the elec- 
tions: “The Meaning of the Elections—To Strengthen 
Socialist Power.’”® 

The Communist-controlled National Front re- 
tained the exclusive right to approve or disapprove 
any suggested candidate. Thus there was no risk 
that any opponent of the regime might be placed on 
the ballot. Even so, massive police measures were 
taken to nip any signs of protest in the bud. Indeed, 
the few daring reformers who did try to distribute 
leaflets reminding people of their constitutional right 
not to vote were arrested and were subsequently sent 
to prison. Moreover, the regime’s agitators made it 
clear that failure to vote was tantamount to an act of 
disloyalty that might have serious consequences. It 
is not too surprising that the electoral statistics read 
like a carbon copy of “elections” held in the darkest 
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days of Stalinism and neo-Stalinism: 99.45 per cent 
of the registered voters were said to have participated 
in the balloting and 99.77-99.85 per cent of them 
were recorded as having voted for the unopposed, 
regime-chosen candidates. 

The weeding-out process was fairly easy in the 
various branches of the government establishment 
_ and in the “non-Communist” parties that had been 
allowed to vegetate in Czechoslovakia after the Com- 
munist coup of 1948. But the weeding-out process 
was complicated and lengthy in the case of youth and 
student organizations and with regard to a number 
of semi-autonomous cultural and professional associa- 
tions, like the Unions of Dramatic, Graphic and 
Plastic Artists, Composers, Journalists, Architects and 
above all, the Union of Czechoslovak Writers. So 
stubborn was the resistance which party “normaliz- 
ers” encountered in these associations that they had 
no choice but to liquidate them altogether. New 
organizations were established instead, headed and 
staffed by whatever collaborators they could find. 
The process was consummated in 1972—dubbed by 
Communist writers as the “Year of Congresses” — 
when more than a dozen of the “purified” associa- 
tions held their respective congresses to formalize 
their lowly status, to “elect” the new leaders imposed 
on them by the regime, and to condemn with self- 
critical indignation the unholy activities of their 
predecessors, 


THE REPRESSION SPIRAL 


The massive purge that proved to be necessary to 
accomplish the kind of “normalization” demanded by 
the Soviet leaders was bound to lead to all sorts of 
punitive and repressive measures. The regime had to 
make sure that the fallen reformers would not rise 
again and that those who had saved themselves by 
timely and sufficiently repentant self-criticism would 
remain frightened enough not to succumb to any sin- 
ful relapses. Moreover (as is always the case in such 
situations), sheer personal vendetta also took its toll. 

Most affected by repression have been the com- 
munications média, culture and education. Those 
who had been actively involved in the 1968 experi- 
ment with “socialism with a human face” were 
ejected from their positions in radio broadcasting, 
television, film ateliers and theaters, on editorial 
boards of newspapers, in magazines and publishing 
houses, research institutes, universities and even lower 


10 Die Zeit, January 12, 1973. Vaculik’s reference was 
to a prominent Czech writer who was not even allowed to 
hold the job. of an ordinary proofreader in a Prague pub- 
lishing house. In the same interview, Vaculik cites also 
the case of the well-known Czech writer, Ivan Klima, who 
was barred from publishing even his book of fairy tales for 
children, and Jiri Sotola, another prominent Czech novelist, 
whose historical novel was turned down although it had 
nothing to do with the present. 


kS 


educational institutions. They were also humiliated 
by being assigned to the most menial and lowest paid 
jobs. Their works—books, articles, plays, films—could 
not be published or shown, even when they were 
strictly non-political. “They throw themselves on a 
man like a wild pack of dogs,” complained Ludvik - 
Vaculik, the prominent Czech writer and author of 
the famed 1968 liberal manifesto Two Thousand 
Words, in a recent interview with the West German 
paper Die Zeit.1° , 

Although Husak’s regime has repeatedly declared 
that there will be no political trials and that no one 
will be prosecuted for his actions or attitudes in 1968, 
a substantial proportion of the many thousands who 
were taken into custody or were subjected to recurrent 
police investigations at one time or another since 
Husak’s assumption of leadership in April, 1969, have 
been arrested and harassed—and a number of them 
have been tried and sentenced—solely or primarily 
because of their association with the 1968 reform 
movement and their expression of continued belief in 
its cause. The most conspicuous example of this was 
a series of political trials staged during the summer of 
1972 in which almost 50 persons (most of them active 
participants in the 1968 reform movement) were 
sentenced to prison terms ranging from nine months 
to six and one-half years for little more than dis- 
approving the Soviet-style “elections” of 1971. 

However, there appears now some hope that with 
the political trials of the summer of 1972 the repres- 
sion spiral may have reached its limit. The Husák- 
led group of pragmatists within the party leadership 
(which has been trying for some time, however cau- 
tiously and hesitantly, to contain the hardliners’ ex- 
tremism) seems recently to have gained more leverage. 
The position of the moderates has been strengthened 
by such developments as the winding-up of thé Viet- 
namese war; the Soviet-American rapprochement and 
the Soviet Union’s desire for a sort of European dé- 
tente; the improvement in the relations between West 
Germany, East Germany and Poland; the harsh con- 
demnation of the 1972 Czech trials not only by West- 
ern “bourgeois” circles but also by West European 
Communists; and the need to attain the best possible 
results in Czechoslovakia’s fifth five-year plan, a need 
that could hardly be served by continued witchhunt- 
ing. 


SIGNS OF CHANGE 


The signs of change have so far been only slight, but 
they are there. Recent reports from Prague filed by 
Western correspondents speak of a lightening in the 
overall atmosphere, conciliatory gestures on the part 
of party officials, a growing desire to improve Czecho- 
slovakia’s image and her relations with the West. 
Their reports indicate that even some of the reform- 


ers are now willing to give Husák a measure of credit 
e 
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for at least trying to moderate the situation within 
the scant room for maneuver he has left.14_ Similarly, 
a major address delivered by Husák on November 29, 
1972, during his tour of Northern Bohemia and broad- 
cast nation-wide contained none of the usual rhetoric 
against “the remnants of right-wing opportunists,” 
and its overall tone was one of reconciliation and con- 
centration on economic reconstruction rather than on 
ideological struggle.!? 

` There were other signs pointing in the same direc- 
tion. In December, 1972, one of the liberals, Jiri 
Lederer, who had been sentenced to a two-year prison 
term in February, 1972, was released from prison. 
And Ludek Pachman, the noted Czech chess grand- 
master and a prominent figure of the reform move- 
ment, who had spent some time in jail for his con- 
tinued criticism of the post-Dubéek regime, was 
allowed to go into exile in the West (even though 
Pachman’s property remained confiscated and he had 
to pay an exorbitant sum for his exit permit). 


AIMING AT THE HEART THROUGH THE STOMACH 


One political reason for Husak’s emphasis on the 
economy is his desire to gain popular support and to 
strengthen his position by raising the standard of 
living. Having found it impossible to convince the 
Czechoslovak man in the street that the return to pre- 
1968 “normalcy” was better for him than Dubéek’s 
“socialism with a human face,” the party’s Secretary 
General evidently éxpects that a typical Czech or 
Slovak will eventually become reconciled to his fate 
- if it is sweetened by better food and other material 
goodies. 

Official statistics (which are sometimes misleading 
in this respect) and observations made by recent 
visitors to Czechoslovakia indicate that living stan- 
dards have indeed been on the rise in the last two 
years. The improvement is neither spectacular nor 
unexpected. After the nearly catastrophic disarray 
caused by the hectic events of 1968, by the abortive 


transition to a new economic model and, above all, ` 


by the Soviet invasion and occupation, there was 
bound to be some improvement in Czech economic 
performance. Both reports of Western correspon- 
dents and information supplied by some of the ousted 
reformers tend to confirm the fact that improved 
living standards, coupled with the lessening of repres- 
sion, make the situation more bearable for a grow- 
ing number of people. “Who does not miss freedom 
‘of speech has no reason for underground activity,” 
said Vaculik in his above-mentioned interview in Die 
Zeit. l 

11 See, for instance, Eric Bourne’s report distributed in 
donee, 1973, by the Christian Science Monitor Service— 


12 For an analysis of the speech see the Radio Free Europe 
report Czechoslovakia/25, December 5, 1972. 


THE ECONOMY 


The eventual outcome of Husdk’s endeavors to gain 
popular support by making life materially better for 
the average man depends, of course, very much on the 
results of Czechoslovakia’s fifth five-year plan, begun 
in 1971. The plan’s directives call for the following 
increases in the 1971-1975 quinquennium: national 
income by 28 per cent (of which at least 95 per cent 
should result from increased labor productivity), in- 
dustrial production by 34-36 per cent, labor produc- 
tivity in industry by 30-32 per cent, agricultural pro- 
duction by 14 per cent, capital investments by 35-37 
per cent, foreign trade by 36-38 per cent and retail 
trade by 28-30 per cent. The results obtained in the 
plan’s first two years appear in Table I. 


TABLE |: RESULTS OF THE FIFTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


(Percentile Increases Over the Preceding Year) 


1971 1972 
National income 5.3 5.8 
Industrial production 6.9 6.4 
consumer goods 5.9 5.5 
producer goods : 7.4 6.9 
Agricultural production 2.8 3.6 
Labor productivity in 6.5 6.1 (in Czech lands) 
industry 5.0 (in Slovakia) 
Monetary income 5.5 5.8 
Real wages 4.1 4,4 
Personal consumption 5.8 5.5 
Retail trade 5.2 5.5 





Source: Announcements of the Czechoslovak Federal Sta- 
tistical Office for 1971 and 1972. 








Czechoslovakia’s economy apparently did fairly well 
during the first two years of the plan. Nevertheless, 
judging by never-ceasing Communist complaints and 
admonitions, the country’s “normalized” economy of 
the early 1970’s continues to encounter much the same 
problems that have plagued it since the Communist 
takeover in 1948. Although absenteeism from work 
decreased somewhat from its peak of 5.1 per cent in 
1970, 4.5 per cent of the work force failed to come to 

(Continued on page 229) 
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“. .. it may be difficult to describe Rumania’s complex course at home 


and abroad under a single rubric. . 


Rumanian approach to communism deserves a label... . 


Ceauseschism?” 


Nevertheless, the uniqueness of the 
Why not adopt 


Ceauseschism: Rumania’s Road To 
Communism 


By Rapu R. Fiorescu 
Associate Professor of History, Boston College 


EWSMEN ARE IN THE HABIT of coining mis- 
leading slogans about Rumania’s so-called 
“national” communism. A favorite head- 

line reads: “Tight at Home and Polycentrist Abroad.” 
At times, the press focuses on individual incidents to 
dramatize the country’s plight. The wire services 
recently highlighted the case of the daughter of a 
Rumanian emigré, Vasile Posteucă, who was pre- 
sumably denied an exit visa to visit her dying father 
in the United States. In point of fact, admittedly 
with the customary delays, the lady was given per- 
mission to leave the country, and she has since sought 
asylum in the United States. The gist of all this is 


that the newly created science of Rumanology is even . 


more unpredictable than the complex pursuit of 
Kreminology. 

Anyone claiming to speak knowledgeably about 
Rumania can do no better than read the six volumes 
of speeches by President of the Council of State 
Nicolae Ceausescu, Rumania on the Way of Complet- 
ing Soctalist Construction: Reports, Speeches, Articles, 
1962-1965. What is impressive, apart from the 
rough and at times poetic peasant language, is the 
omnicompetency of the range -of topics covered, the 
infinite variety of solutions proposed, and the con- 
sistency of the themes which have not varied sub- 
` stantially since 1965. 


1Much of the discussion that follows 
Ceausescu’s writings in these volumes, 

2 “There are some theoreticians who take upon them- 
selves the right of giving definitive judgment, upon the prin- 
ciple: ‘Le marxisme c’est moi!’ No, nobody can affirm 
that ‘Marxism is I!’ Marxism-Leninism is nobody’s prop- 
erty!” Nicolae Ceausescu, Rumania on the Way of Com- 
La Socialist Construction (Bucharest: 1969), vol. 3, 
p. 445. 

3 “The Rumanians, Magyars, Germans and working peo- 
ple of other nationalities make up the big family of socialist 
Rumania.” Ceausescu, Rumania, vol. 1, p. 119. 

4 The regime has now officially rejected the term “multi- 
national” state adopted at the third, fourth and fifth Con- 
gress of the Rumanian Communist party. 
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Indeed, Ceaugescu’s concern for detail accentuates 
Rumania’s pragmatic approach to socialism. This 
inherent anti-dogmatism has been expressed by the 
Rumanian leader, Louis XIV-style: no leader can 
assert “le marxisme, cest moi,’ and no nation has a 
monopoly on truth.? Implementation of communism 
is conditioned by prevailing historical circumstances 
and concrete social and economic developments which 
are constantly changing. This terre à terre and evolu- 
tionary approach to ideology may tempt the analyst 
into a facile assertion that Ceauşescu is a pragmatist, 
that the Marxism of yesterday may in due course 
become so diluted as to be scarcely recognizable. 
Even a cursory examination of some tenets in Ru- 
mania’s approach to communism should lead to a 
different conclusion. 

We are often told that the Rumanians are national- 
ists. The term is ambiguous; the French in this re- 
spect are more meticulous in confining the meaning 
of the word nationalisme to imposing the will of one 
nation over another, a concept decidedly rejected by 
Rumanians. Even in terms of national consciousness, 
Ceausescu has eliminated most of the traditional in- 
gredients of Rumanian nationality emphasizing race, 
national character, language, culture and religion. In 
a novel concept of nationality, all ethnic groups who 
for centuries have lived together within the natural 
frontier forming Rumania’s territory—the Danube, 
the Black Sea, and the Carpathian Mountains—the 
Germans, Serbs, Hungarians and Szekelys, belong to 
the fatherland, irrespective of their cultural, ethnic, 
religious or linguistic diversity. Their cultural con- 
tributions are a source of enrichment to the common 
fatherland. Officially, Rumania is no longer “a multi- 
national state” as it was before the war, the whipping- 
boy heightening international tensions during the 
Trianonist period. Nor does the regime favor the 
assimilation of non-Rumanian ethnic groups. The 
American “melting-pot phenomenom” is outdated. 
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The regime supports the Swiss model of a nation and 
is as proud of the German descendants of. the Teu- 
tonic crusader as it is of Rumania’s Dacian fore- 
fathers and Roman cultural mentors. Even the 
artistic and architectural contributions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a national enemy during the bour- 
geois period, have been tastefully restored, not for the 


sake of Catholicism, but because they belong to the 


national legacy. 

There is a recurrent emphasis on traditional na- 
tional heroes like Dracula, with a two-fold purpose: in 
the absence of those ingredients of nationality which 
have recently been deemphasized, the hero who fought 
on native soil—whether real or legendary—assumes 
the importance of a William Tell in strengthening the 
bonds of national sentiment. In Dracula’s time, both 
Rumanians and Hungarians fought for independence 
from Turkish rule.’ Secondly, there is the point of 
continuity: history provides an obvious link between 
past and present, between the pre-socialist and the 
post-socialist period. This thread was deemphasized 
during the tabula rasa phase of postwar Stalinism, 
. which is denounced by the regime as destructive of 
nationality. In a mystical sense, this theme of com- 
mon “Rumanity” has also been helpful in creating a 
tenuous bridge between Rumania and the Rumanian 
community throughout the world at large, which is 
being gradually reclaimed as part of the national fold. 
The regime is almost as proud of Eugene Ionescu’s 
Rhinoceros as it is of the accomplishments of Ru- 
mania’s scientists living abroad. 

Coupled with this historical and territorial notion 
of the fatherland—the word patria is used far more 
frequently than natiune—is the theory of absolute 
political sovereignty, so jealously guarded in recent 
years. In Rumania’s view, however, there is no con- 
tradiction between this new and more advanced ideal 
of nationalism and socialist internationalism. With 
the triumph of socialism, tensions among nations will 
lessen, but the mystical patria will never wither away. 

The word “democracy” is used in Rumania as fre- 


‘quently as in America, although it is understood dif- 


ferently. The regime has rejected the Western politi- 
cal experience which has never worked in the past, 
in favor of a new formula defined as the participa- 
tion of all citizens in the multiple activities of the state, 
within the norms of philosophical conformity imposed 
by Marxism. This is by no means an easy task. 
Unlike the Czech, the Rumanian is not a “political 
animal” and the nation, however gifted, has yet to 
produce a first-rate political thinker or philosopher. 
Moreover, cowed by centuries of oppression from 
within and from without (of which postwar Stalinism 
is but the latest manifestation), the masses have be- 


5 See R. McNally and R. Florescu, In Search of Dracula 
(Yew York: New York Graphic Society, 1972), 


come politically apathetic, an attitude characterized 
by the fatalistic approach to life of Johann Moritz, 
the peasant hero of Œ. Virgil Gheorghiu’s The 
Twenty-Fifth Hour. The problem of the regime is 
how to awaken the nation from its century-long 
lethargy: how to get people to talk, to criticize, to 
debate, to assume responsibilities and to take initia- 
tives—in a word, to become involved in the political 
life of the nation. 

Substantial efforts have been made in the direction 
of a dialogue between leaders and followers, between 
the Communist establishment and the rank and file, 
between party and people. The executive has been 
told to be collectively answerable for its actions to the 
Grand National Assembly; the Grand National As- 
sembly has been ordered to be more responsive to the 
electors; the District Councils, to refrain from refer- 
ring all problems to Bucharest; regional enterprises (as 
in Tito’s Yugoslavia, there is an economic and mana- 
gerial counterpart to political democratization), to 
consult the workers, the technicians and the techno- 
crats at the factory level; the media has been in- 
structed to denounce shoddiness and inefficiency. 


ELITIST CRITICISM 

However, it is difficult to impose democracy from 
above when problems abound and when strict limita- 
tions are prescribed on the extent of an individual’s 
ability to criticize. From the vantage point of 1973, 
the dialogue is noticeable, if at all, within a compara- 
tively small elite, among the upper echelons of the 
political technocratic and intellectual establishment. 
Within the new class, one can distinguish subtle shades 
of non-conformity, but each infringement of the 
Marxist golden mean entails sanctions of its own. 
This is evidenced by recent reshuffles within the Cabi- 
net itself, where both Foreign Secretary C. Manescu 
and Minister of Education L. Malita were recently 
dismissed. On the whole, the provinces are less re- 
stricted than the capital; artists and musicians are 
given greater zest for self-expression than the philos- 
ophers; among historians freedom depends on period 
and subjects. Generally, the more removed the topic 
from ticklish problems of the twentieth century, the 
greater the latitude of non-conformity. The public 
media, particularly the producers of movies and tele- 
vision programs, have of late been made painfully 
aware of their shortcomings in imitating decadent 
bourgeois themes and concepts. 

On the other hand, imprisonment for political 
offenses has virtually ceased. Although the regime 
professes to be atheistic, God is less dead in socialist 
Rumania than in the capitalist West, and churches 
are full. The frontiers of the country are among the 
most accessible in East Europe and security is discreet 
and discredited. To resolve the most embarrassing 
current problems of defection, the regime has recently 
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de facto created a new category, permanent intellec- 
tual resident abroad, entitled to maintain Rumanian 
citizenship. 

There is a final explanation for the nation’s un- 
questionable trust in the present leadership. One 
might say that. ever since Ceaugescu’s famous speech 
of August 21, 1968, during the Czech crisis, the regime 
has been popular in a broad sense and represents, in 
the American meaning, the will of the majority.® In- 
deed, Ceaugescu’s frequent public appearances, shak- 
ing hands, kissing babies, and traveling around the 
country, remind one of an American President who is 
stomping the country and electioneering to ascertain 
the nation’s mood on the eve of a great crisis. Just as 
the American public wants to see the President exert 
his powers as Commander in Chief in a crisis, in Ru- 
mania, there is a kind of instinctive faith in the saga- 
city of the pilot who has successfully weathered some 
of the worst storms in the country’s history. Besides, 
should the leader disappear, there is the haunting 
specter of possible alternatives or a lack thereof. The 
fact that the regime has allowed the weapons which 
were distributed to the people at the time of: the 
Czech crisis to remain in their possession confirms 
their confidence in its leadership. Politically, how- 
ever, the nation continues dormant, and nothing is 
less controversial than a Scinteia headline. 

The concept of “socialist humanism” is often sub- 
stituted for that of “socialist democracy” and at times 
makes more sense. Gommunist man is to be raised to 
new lofty ethical, cultural and material heights. 
Since men can never be completely equal, an obvious 
danger was pointed out by Yugoslav author Milovan 
Djilas in the New Class. To avoid this, since 1968, 
sinecures and double jobs favoring the few have been 
abolished; the number of chauffeur-driven limousines 
has been drastically reduced; and a new judicial code 
has been devised to combat the proletarian favoritism 
of the early years. Equality of opportunity has been 
enforced Napoleon-style, and the former second-class- 
citizen son of a bourgeois banker or landlord now has 
at least an equal chance to enter a medical school or 
a university. With reference to the hybrid and ten- 
tacular administrative state-apparatus, the words 
“bureaucratism,” “inertia” and “inefficient” often 
figure in the Ceausescu pep talks. Lately, austerity 
has been the watchword even in Rumania’s more 
prestigious embassies and other missions abroad. 


6 The speech was held at a popular rally in Republic 
‘Square in Bucharest on August 21, 1968. Similar words 
are contained in a speech delivered at the Grand National 
_Assembly on August 20, 1968. 

T Constantin C. Giurescu & Dinu C. Giurescu, Istoria 
Românilor (Bucharest, 1971). 

8 In an interview on September 20, 1971, in the Beirut 
Al-Hawadess Review, Ceaușescu stated that Rumanian in- 
dustries produced 18 times more than in 1938, the year with 
the highest output during bourgeois rule. Ceausescu, Ru- 
mania, vol. 6, p. 425. 


This refurbished mid-Victorian code of ethics, all 
the more noticeable in the absence of organized re- 
ligion, is particularly de rigueur for the top echelons 
of the Communist hierarchy. The slightest scandal 
or moral misdemeanor may well lead to excommunica- 
tion and dismissal from office. Within the last few 
months, it has been rumored that the self-styled 
“moral educator” of the country is Ceaugescu’s wife, 
Elena Ceausescu—a fact which has caused some 
antagonism to her husband, in a country where 
“women’s liberation” is still in its infancy. Neverthe- 
less, the spirit of socialist puritanism permeates all 
levels of society and affects legislation. Divorce any 
style is frowned upon; “the pill” is illegal; and the 
younger generation has thus far kept aloof from drugs, 
perhaps for lack of opportunity. 

Cultural gains, however, have been spectacular. In 
a nation where illiteracy was rampant only yesterday, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the public is more 
selective in its reading than its American counterpart 
and is possibly better informed on the world at large. 
Professor Constantin C. Giurescu, who held the Iorga 
History chair at Columbia University during 1970- 
1971, saw his impressive 800-page tome on Ruma- 
nian history sold out within months of publication.’ 
The thirst for knowledge is so great that some books 
are sold out in the capital before they reach the pro- 
vinces. A popular historical magazine (Magazinul 
Istoric) , which is sold at newspaper stands throughout 
the land, has a circulation of 200,000, far in excess of 


_ similar journals in West Europe or the United States. 


Facts such as these tend to substantiate a boast to the 
effect that Rumanian education is at every level com- 


. parable to that prevailing in advanced societies. 


The material benefits of a “good life” are slow in 
coming. Starting from the humble formula of free- 
dom from want, spelled out two decades ago, goals are 
now stated more positively: a flat, a car and a tele- 
vision set for every family. Most Rumanians want a 
higher living standard more than they want socialist 
democracy. American visitors to Rumania are rarely 
asked: “how does your presidential system of govern- 


-ment work?” but far more often: “what proportion of 


your salary goes toward the purchase of a car?” 

It is invidious to deal in statistics since figures 
often lie. One can refer the reader to Ceausescu’s 
speeches echoing the percentages of industrial and 
agricultural growth in the years since 1938, repeated 
ad nauseam in the press.* Given all the insufficien- 
cies and adverse circumstances created by the postwar 
period, Rumania’s economic recovery is little short of 
miraculous, particularly if one takes into account the 
years of relentless Soviet exploitation and the absence 
of Western aid. No one is rich in Rumania today but 
neither is anyone desperately poor. 

As a nation of former peasants, the people are 
legitimately proud of their technological accomplist» 
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ments. In the American South, one often notices a 
sticker which reads: “made in Texas by Texans.” 
There is a current Rumanian equivalent which could 


be affixed on the new Dacia car manufactured at- 


Pitesti (even though it has been made according to 
the French Renault formula). The Rumanian U-400 
tractor is described as “the most rugged in the world”; 
the hydro-electric dam on the Danube, a combined 
Rumanian-Yugoslav technical venture, “the second 
largest of its kind in Europe.” Recently, a highly 
sophisticated Rumanian jeep, the U-500, has found 
its way to the American market, and Rumanian fash- 
ion designers are competing with Christian Dior the 
world over. 

If pragmatism is the valid approach, any method 
short of restoring capitalism is acceptable for beating 
the West at its own game: profit as a criterion for 
economic viability and incentive; buying in the cheap- 
est and selling in the most expensive market (Ru- 
manian diplomats and trade experts have been in- 
structed to be as “tough” in their commercial dealings 
abroad as any tight-pocketed capitalists) ; regionaliz- 
ing the province; mechanizing and chemicalizing agri- 
culture; setting up joint-stock enterprises with capital- 
istic partners (provided the Rumanians have con- 
trolling interests) ; learning advanced merchandising 
and marketing techniques, even at the Harvard 
Business School. The “sale” concept was presumably 
learned in Filene’s basement, and the country’s best 
salesmen are its diplomats. These are just a few 
examples of the methods used for increasing produc- 
tion and productivity. If Rumania could “catch up” 
within the foreseeable future—the housing shortage is 
presumably to be solved by 1980—then indeed the 
world might be ripe for socialism. The Rumanian 
peasant has exhibited an amazing ability to learn 
advanced Western technology fast, and peasants are 
busy tucking their picturesque native shirts into their 
trousers at an extraordinary pace. ‘This has been 
noted by Ceausescu, who is fond of repeating that 
almost any product, no matter how complex, can be 
produced within the frontier of the country. 

Such optimism is not always convincing in a nation 
that has born standards of austerity for so long. Sober 
reflection and current indications seem to indicate 
that without substantial Western financial and tech- 
nical aid, the “catching-up” dream lies nowhere close 
on the horizon. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


One cannot avoid a brief digression on foreign 
policy, most often dramatized and misunderstood. 


Contrary to the so-called experts, Rumanian diplo-. 


macy is inseparable from domestic policy. The world 
is familiar with the chief tenets of Rumania’s alleged 
polycentrism. One facet of this policy invites a com- 
parison between Ceaugescu and Bismarck, “juggling 


with five balls in the air at one and the same time.” 
How is it possible in this divided world, ask the critics, 
simultaneously to possess the confidence of 98 heads 
of state? Is this not proof of cynicism or opportu- 
nism? Of course, it might be said that historically 
“byzantinism” has been an ingredient in Rumania’s 
national survival. 

The temper of Rumanian diplomacy in recent 
years has been thoroughly international-minded. 
Bucharest sponsors more international, cultural and 
scientific congresses than Washington or London. 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Ion Gheorge 
Maurer spends as little time in Rumania as Rumanian 
tennis star “nasty Nastase,” a practitioner of the 
popular form of athletic diplomacy, a plus factor in 
public relations up to the time of the latest Davis cup 
confrontation in Bucharest. Most of these interna- 
tional political, cultural and even athletic ventures, 
including President Richard Nixon’s historic visit to 
Bucharest in the summer of 1969, were initiated by 
Rumania. 

‘In this respect, nothing is more impressive than the 
dialogues resumed with the West and particularly 
with West Germany, France and the United States. 
These exchanges can in part be measured in com- 
mercial terms: 40 per cent of Rumania’s trade is now 
transacted with non-socialist states. Commerce, how- 
ever, implies more than the exchange of goods; it 
means exchanging persons, scientists, technicians, in- 
dustrial exhibits and fairs. It means the presence of 
English steelworkers in Galatz and Rumanian tractor 
engineers in Teheran. Trade, moreover, is evidently 
related to cultural exchange. One of the most tan- 
gible achievements of the Nixon visit of 1969 was a 
treaty which provided for tripling the number of 
scholars visiting one another’s countries and saw the 
opening of reciprocal library facilities in Bucharest 
and New York. The chief problem so far in imple- 
menting the agreement has not been a lack of Ru- 
manian desire to,send scholars abroad, but the scarc- 
ity of American scholars interested in or equipped to 
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Reform in Hungary “revamped the economic system .. 


loosened 


the rigid political structure; and . . . brought benefits of liberalized rule 
and increased prosperity to the population.” In addition, “it caused the 
people to accept the present government as legitimate.” 


Hungary in the Seventies: 


‘The Era of Reform 


By Ivan VoLcyEs 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska 


INCE Hunsary SLIPPED behind the “Iron Cur- 
tain” in 1948, enormous changes have taken 
place there. The Communist regime attempted 

to mobilize the eritire society to drag the nation kick- 
ing and screaming into the twentieth century. The 
methods that were utilized were often brutal and 
cruel. The purges and spy trials that cut down hun- 
dreds of Hungarians, the infamous forced labor camps 
and the terroristic methods of collectivization are 
well-known to most students of recent history. 
During the years from 1948 to 1956, the entire 
population was forced to participate in the national 
effort to industrialize the country, regardless of the 
social costs. The people were also forced to partic- 
ipate publicly in the political processes of the regimes. 
Marches and demonstrations and endless slogans filled 
the daily lives of the citizenry. Everyone was expected 
to be politically active, collecting’ signatures for mass- 
appeals, buying state bonds, and engaging in constant 
agitation-propaganda activities or in seminars on 
ideology. Almost the entire Gross National Product 


of the country was reinvested in the creation of heavy i 


‘industries at a great public sacrifice of needed housing 


and consumer goods. Dissatisfaction with this era of . 
Communist rule led to the revolution of 1956, which’ 


was brutally crushed by the U.S.S.R. This was the 
legacy of the past in Hungary. Its future is being 
charted ‘by a new course. 

_ János Kadar, installed after the end of the revolu- 
tion, inherited a country whose population was sullen, 


1 For the most comprehensive works on the 1968 reforms i 


see two English-language publications of the Hungarian 
government: Ottó Gadó (ed.), Reform of the Economic 
Mechanism in Hungary: Development, 1968—1971 (Buda- 
pest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1972) and Istvan Friss, Reform of 
the Economic Mechanism of Hungary (Budapest: Akadémiai 
Kiadó, 1969). 

2 Gyula Kállai, “Gazdasági reform és a társadalom fej- 


lödése” (Economic Reform and the Development of Society), 


. Társadalmi Szemle, June, 1968, pp. 6-14. 
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bitter, and largely unwilling to work. For the first 
decade, Kádár’s rule was characterized by inactivity 
and by searching for a new system of government, 
Communist in form, but acceptable both to the 
citizenry of Hungary and to the rulers of the U.S.S.R. 
More than ten years after he came to power, Kádár 
was able to come up with a solution to this problem. . 
During the early spring of 1968, the Hungarian Social- 
ist Worker’s party began to implement the most far-" 
reaching reform program Communist Hungary—and 
perhaps any Communist state—has ever undertaken. - 
The aims of the reform were to liberalize the economic 
system, to loosen the rigidity and stultification of the `, 
political system, and to bring greater economic and 
political benefits to the citizenry. 

At the inception of the program, called the New 
Economic Mechanism (NEM), the regime made it 
clear to the population that its aims were limited? 
Very soon it became obvious that the reform did not 
mean a return to, capitalism; it did not mean there- 
establishment of opposition parties or other fortns of . 
“bourgeois” democracy; and, most importantly;: the 
NEM did not mean the adoption of an independent 
foreign policy which could in any way be viewed as 
hostile by the U.S.S.R. The regime was trying to 
implement a policy that was liberal and national in . 
content but retained the Soviet blessing. As a popu- 
lar Hungarian joke had it: “Kádár was trying to 
make an iron wheel out of wood.” 

There were many reasons why the Hungarian Com- 
munist leadership embarked on a new course in 
1968.- During the previous decade, there seemed to 
be no real ‘progress in Hungarian life. The economy 
was operating in a laggard manner, and it was doubt- ~ 
ful whether. the country was even keeping pace with 
its neighbors, let alone increasing its industrial de- 
velopment. The party was firmly in power, but it 
had little popular support. The population’ was 


sullen, and it still regarded the leaders as Soviet 
puppets, not legitimate, popular. choices. In addi- 
tion, the presence of Soviet troops, as well as the con- 
tinuous support Hungary was lending to the U.S.S.R., 


further aggravated the malaise of the body politic.’. 


A THREE-PRONGED REFORM 


The party began the first phase of its reforms with 
a three-pronged attack on the ailing political and 
economic system. Its aims were to liberalize the 

iegconomic system, ‘to democratize the political system, 

“Sind to bring greater social and material benefits to 
the citizenry. By accomplishing these tasks the party 
hoped to achieve-legitimacy in the eyes of the people. 
To revitalize the economy, centralized planning has 
been drastically reduced. The Central Planning 
Office, which once directed virtually every aspect -of 
the entire economy of the country, now must content 
itself with establishing rough guidelines, projecting 
the availability of raw materials, predicting market 

* demands, and serving as a clearinghouse for much 
“needed fiscal and technical’ information. 

The management of firms, enterprises and other 
institutions was removed from the purview of party 
hacks and returned to able and responsible managers 

‘who generally are left alone to establish their own 
_priorities, their own production schedules and their 
own quality-control systems. While in the past there 
was little differentiation in salary levels between the 
managers and the lowest unskilled worker, rewards 
for work and responsibility have been reintroduced. 
The price control, system, once carefully defined and 
supervised to the last fillér, has been revised. It now 
incorporates some elements of the principle of supply 
and demand and some free market prices. Govern- 
ment control extends to establishing maximum-mini- 
mum.price ranges and fixing prices for some necessi- 
ties, such as bread. 

‘Another aspect of the economic reform is a down- 

‘ grading of the previously all-important goal of heavy 
industrial development and a new recognition of the 
importance of agriculture. The collective farm sys- 

‘stem has been revamped to favor the most productive 
collectives, whose members now find membership ‘in 
these institutions financially attractive. By stimulating 
private initiative and by infusing state subsidies and 


3 One of the best literary descriptions of that malaise was 
. Ferenc Sánta’s excellent novel, Husz Ora (Twenty Hours) 
(Budapest: Magvetd, 1964). 

4 Vdlasztdjogt törvény (Electoral Law) (Budapest: Köz- 
gazdasági és Jogi Kiadó, 1967), pp. 60-71. 

” 5 For the electoral list see Népszabadság (April 3, 1971). 

6 Népszabadság (April 27, 1971). 

7 Béla Biszku, A párt és az állam a nép szolgálatábán 
(The Party and the State in the Service of the People) 
(Budapest: Kossuth, 1972), pp. 249-259. 

8 Pértmunkdsok kézikönyve, 1971 (The Handbook of 
Party Workers, 1971) (Budapest: Kossuth, 1971), pp. 11- 
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significant amounts of state capital into the agricul- 
tural sector, the regime has given the peasantry a 
boost toward a better living standard. 

As a result of the economic changes, export and 
import activities with the West have been expanded. 
Most of Hungary’s largest firms have been allowed to 
seek direct contact with Western companies and to 
embark on mutual ventures with those Western firms 
desirous of cooperation. Even the country’s national 
bank began a westward expansion by floating a na- 
tional bank bond in the West. 

Along with economic changes, the Hungarian gov- 
ernment began to try to broaden its political bases 
and to reform its stultified political system. The new 
electoral law of 1966 permitted multi-candidate elec- 
tions and broadened the process of nominating candi- 
dates to include nominations from organizations other 
than the local party cells.* In 1967, only five districts 
had more than one candidate on the ballot for parlia- 
mentary seats, but by 1971, in 49 out of 352 electoral 
districts, there were two candidates on the ballot, 
giving 15 per cent of the population a choice.’ In 
one Budapest electoral district, there were three candi- 
dates running for a parliamentary seat; the surprise 
winner was a blind, 28-year-old associate professor, 
who defeated two workers.® 

At the same time, the party’s grass-root organiza- 
tions were expanded, and an attempt was made to 
include more people in the activities of these organiza- 
tions. The population was urged to acquire a “sense 
of participation in democracy” by joining in the 
various local organs of power.” The party also tried 
to open its own ranks to the populace by abolishing 
candidate membership and by a serious effort to re- 
cruit from the younger strata of the population. At 
the same time, the party also tried to limit the power 
of its middle-echelon leaders by instructing them not 
to interfere with the processes of production—to allow 
the new factory managers to be free of political con- 
cerns as they worked.® 

The third facet of the reform was perhaps the 
hardest to implement. Bringing greater benefits to 


.the citizenry depended on the functioning of the New 


Economic Mechanism and there was little the party 
could do to hasten the process of growth. Nonethe- 
less, some visible benefits could be provided im- 
mediately. Thus, the party revamped its restrictions 
on Hungarian travel to the West. Eligibility require- 
ments for travel as well as for obtaining hard cur- 
rency and passports to the West were clearly stated, 
and the new policies were implemented in spite of 
some widely publicized defections. There was a sud- 
den increase in automobile imports, both of Soviet 
Zhigulis and Polski Fiats, driving the price of used 
cars sharply downward. More and more foreign 
goods, from Johnson Wax to Scotch whiskey, were 
imported and were greedily purchased by a goods- 
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starved populace in spite of their very high prices. 
Greater measures of personal and literary expression’ 
were also given to thé. population, to bolster the grow- 
ing public sentiment that “things definitely are getting 
better.”’ 

There can be no question that the’ reform itself 
was reasonably successful. It revamped the economic 
system and stimulated at least some economic growth; 
it loosened the rigid poltical structure; and it brought 
benefits of liberalized rule and increased prosperity to 
the population. But beyong these goals it accom- 
plished something else which was one of the most 
significant purposes behind the reform movement: it 
caused the people to accept the present government 
as legitimate. Kádár, once regarded as a mere quis- 
ling, became a genuinely popular leader. What all 
the appeals to the mandate of history, all the slogans 
concerned with the inevitability of communism and 
all the repetition of Marxist dogma did not accom- 
plish, the reform policies succeeded in accomplishing. 
Thus, five years after the inception of the reform, 
Hungary faces the early 1970’s with a positive ex- 
perience from its recent past. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 


The future faced by the Hungarian leadership, how- 
ever, is certain to be complicated, and the road ahead 
may be relatively rocky. Both in the economic sphere 
and in the domestic political arena, the leadership 
must carve a new road along the rugged ledge of un- 
certainty. 

The regime faces serious economic difficulties. After 
the Communist party came to power in 1948, the 
country followed a policy of rapid heavy industrializa- 
tion. Lacking all but a few precious resources, it im- 
ported raw materials and built industries to make 
finished goods out of them. The new industries were 
based on the availability of cheap manpower and a 
ready-made competition-free market within the 
socialist bloc.” 

The NEM and subsequent increased development 
changed this situation. The price of labor went up 
' and the prices of imported raw materials continued to 
rise. The goods produced became more expensive; 
at the same time, their marketability was no longer 
assured, since they had to compete with goods im- 
ported from the West or from other socialist states. 
Lacking technology and the expensive machinery to 
produce these goods at a price lower than those pro- 
duced in the West, lacking the domestic raw materials 
necessary for production and having to pay higher 
wages, the government now finds itself in a curious 


2 Iván T. Berend, “A termelöerök fejlödése: növekedés 
és strukturaváltozás Magarországon a szocialista átalakulás 
negyedszázadában” (The Development of Productive Forces: 
Growth and Structural Changes in Hungary during Twenty- 
Five Years of Socialist Transformation), Századok, 4(1970), 
pp. 827-868.- 


quandary: if it continues to: produce many of its 
products it must subsidize their prices in order to 
make them even minimally competitive on the do- 
mestic and international markets.’ The much needed 
hard currency that the export products can bring 
can only be earned at the cost of significant state 
support to industry. 

An alternative, of course, would be to cut back on 
the much-touted industrial development and to dis- 
member some of the less productive factories. This 
course has already been undertaken with most of the 
country’s coal mines, which produced a very low- 
grade coal. It is possible that the regime will be 
willing to swallow its ideological pride in order to 
implement other phase-outs of unprofitable industries, 
but the social cost of such: dismemberment—the un- 
employment, the retraining and the relocation of the 
workers employed in these industries—is a price the 
leaders appear unwilling and perhaps unable to pay. 
The dogma of industrialization created its own golem 
and the present leaders of the country are forced to 
live with the not-so-benevolent monster. 

In the agrarian sphere, the weak collective farms 
and the unproductive regions are causing a great deal 
of concern. It will be necessary to evacuate whole 
villages in the non-productive regions. “Ghost vil- 
lages” are being created in Zala and Hajdu-Bihar 
counties and elsewhere, as the leaders try to force the 
people in the area to abandon the futile effort to eke 
out a living from the used and poor soil. In the 
effort to encourage relocation of the population, per- 
mits for new wells are denied, roads are not being re- 
surfaced, electric lines are not being maintained, and 
schools are concentrated in towns far away. This 
policy, of course, is causing widespread disaffection i 
yet in order to carry the NEM to a successful con- 
clusion, the regime must be courageous enough to 
risk some discontent. ; 

The new economic incentives for technocrats and 
managers, as well as the introduction of the profit 
motive, have created dissatisfaction among the lower 
strata of the skilled and semi-skilled laborers, the 
office personnel and the clerical workers. The new 
managers find the system easy to work in; aside 
from the legal profits frequently amounting to 50-60 
per cent of their salaries, they also find new ways-of 
earning profits by means of corruption and semi-legal 
kickbacks. Thus, the manager of a cooperative firm 
may receive his salary from one source, be on the 
board of directors of another firm and collect a con- 
sultant’s fee from still another source. 

Highly skilled workers can also call their own 
tunes. Freed from old restrictions which prevented 
them from changing jobs, they can seek other em- 
ployment if they are unsatisfied with wages or work- 
ing conditions. The unskilled manual laborers and 
construction workers can also call for inordinately, 
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high wages because the shortage of this type of labor 
is acute. -In addition, the 100,000 shopkeepers, ser- 
vice personnel and handicraftsmen engaged in the 
private sector are doing a “land-office” business. The 
NEM allowed certain kinds of private businesses to 
reopen after years of prohibition, and even with the 
high taxes they have to pay, these people are becom- 
ing very affluent. 

Dissatisfaction with the reform comes largely from 
those who cannot benefit from the new system: lower- 
_ level skilled and semi-skilled workers, clerical em- 
ployees, and middle-level intellectuals. For the work- 
ers in these categories life seemed to have been better 
under the old system, because then there were no 
striking differences in income within the populace. 
These people are reluctant to see an undifferentiated 
society become stratified into “haves” and “have- 


nots,” because it appears that they will fall into the `’ 


second category. For clerical employees, office work- 
ers, accountants, teachers and ledger-keepers, life has 
not significantly improved and, indeed, seems slightly 
worse. Even the old rhetoric of “workers power’ is 
gone, and its place has not been taken by new satisfac- 
tion. In fact, there is a growing apprehension among 
the strata of the dissatisfied about the newly devel- 
oped elite whose lot appears considerably better than 
their own. ` 

Overall increased prosperity and the relative free- 
dom to travel in the West also brought with it an 
unexpectedly severe disaffection. _ Prosperity has 
brought a mania for material possessions which is 
almost impossible to satisfy, and increased travel pro- 
vides the people with a basis of comparison in judg- 
ing the regime’s success. Most people who travel to 
the West become aware of the essential untruths in 
the boasts of advancement so frequently mouthed by 
the leaders of the socialist bloc. l 

Interestingly enough, Hungarians do not seem to 
compare their lot with the citizens of other socialist 
states—for such a comparison with the people of other 
bloc countries would be highly favorable—but with 
those living in the West. The resulting dissatisfaction 
is an unfair burden on the present leaders of Hungary 
and an additional problem with which they have to 
cope. Nonetheless, the population recognizes the 
essential improvement in their living standard over 
the past five years. They view lifé as less comfortable 
than it is in the West, but still far better than it has 
been for decades iri Hungary. They believe almost 
universally that the country is on the move, and they 
regard Kádár as an able and genuinely popular 
leader. 


POLITICS TODAY 


In the political subsystem, Kádár and his fellow 
politicians have been eminently successful in main- 
tgining their power base. They have been able to 


legitimize their rule and even to assure themselves of 
popular support for their present policies. But the 
political aims of the reform—the broadening and 
democratizing of their rule—have not really been im- 
plemented. The grass-root organs of mass support 
are barely functioning. Although it is true that there 
have been some multi-candidate elections, the popula- 
tion did not get a sense of political efficacy, a sense of 
real participation in the decision making, out of the 
new process. Rather, the Hungarian attitude seems 


` to be summed up in the riddle popular at the time of 


the elections in 1971. Q: “Where was the first, ‘demo- 
cratic’ election?” A: “In the Garden of Eden when, 
pointing to Eve, God said, ‘Adam, choose yourself a 
wife.. ” 

To be sure, this attitude seems to be encouraged 
by the leadership. Indeed, one of the greatest changes 
fostered by the present regime is a deliberate de- 


` politicization of public life. The citizenry no longer 


has to participate in marches, demonstrations or 
continuous “agitation-propaganda” activities. Every- 
one is encouraged to mind his own business and to 
create better living conditions for himself. The con- 
tinuation of this new view of citizens’ obligations is 
necessary in order to preserve the leaders’ monopoly 
of power and the monopoly of decision-making, while 
the electoral reforms are token gestures designed to 
pay: lip-service to “democratization.” 

Kadar’s course of reform during the last five years 
has been characterized by cautious and unpublicized 
alterations. Without the fanfare of Czechoslovak 
leader Aleksandr Dubéek’s reforms in the “Prague 
Spring,” he has succeeded in implementing a new 
type of national communism which is liberal in do- 
mestic politics and rigidly pro-Soviet in its external 
political behavior. The present leadership realizes 
that it cannot enact more far-reaching reforms with- 
out provoking the ire of the U.S.S.R. Indeed, there 
are some signs that the regime will not allow activities 
which are critical of the Soviet Union. Thus, for 

(Continued on page 232) 
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“Slowly, rather like a troika of turtles, the talks on European security 
goon. Their effect on future strategic and political security arrangements. 
in Europe depends very much on the attitudes developed in the process of 


talking. ... 


That such negotiations are under way at all is due to a shift 


in attitude on the part of the superpowers, a shift that experts would have 


thought unthinkable five years ago 


European Security in the Era 
of Negotiation 


By Rosin ALtIson REMINGTON 
Research Associate in Communist Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HE EUROPEAN SECURITY CONFERENCE, cur- 

rently referred to in the West as the Confer- 

ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE), is an idea whose time has come. It is not 
a new idea, nor is it always well received. 

The first major enthusiasm for such a conference 
came from Moscow during the height of the cold war. 
At that time, the call for a European Security Confer- 

‘ence to set up an all-European system of collective 
security was a Soviet diplomatic maneuver by which 
Joseph Stalin’s successors hoped to block West Ger- 
man participation in NATO via the West European 
Union (WEU), then still in the early stages of dis- 
cussion. First proposed by Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
to the conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
. in February, 1954 (in the form of a “treaty of col- 
lective security” in Europe), the idea expanded into 
a suggestion for a conference for the European states 
and the United States, which was invited by Moscow 
to associate with the proposed European system. 
Thus, initially, the thrust of the Kremlin’s suggestion 
was not toward a pan-European arrangement de- 
‘signed to exclude Americans from political and mili- 


tary participation on the continent, but rather toward 


the objectives expressed even during Stalin’s lifetime: 
1) a guarantee against West German rearmament 
and, failing that, 2) a unified, minimally armed 
Germany whose neutrality would be guaranteed by 
the Big Four. 

Western and particularly United States interest in 
such a project was nonexistent. From Washington’s 
perspective, it risked sabotaging the still shaky ma- 
chinery of NATO, to say nothing of undermining the 
~ 1 Soviet note on the German question, March 10, 1972. 
For analysis see Adam Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence 
(New York: Praeger, 1969), pp. 535-537. 


2 Pravda, November 14, 1954; English text, New Times 
(Moscow), 46 (November 13, 1954), 3. 
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considerable United States diplomatic effort expended 
in convincing the European allies that—for the North 
Atlantic alliance to have teeth, for NATO to be 
viable—West Germany had to be accepted as a part- 
ner, not contained as The Enemy. Moreover, if there 
was anything that American policy-makers feared 
short of war in the late 1940’s and throughout the 
1950's, it was negotiation with the Communists. Con- 
vinced that President Franklin Roosevelt had been 
duped at Yalta, that someone in the State Department 
(although it was never clear who) had “lost” China, 
American policy-makers considered negotiation with 
the Soviets a losing game, with the other side playing 
a “head’s I win, tails you lose” strategy which auto- 
matically gave Moscow the advantage. 

Therefore, not surprisingly, nothing came of Molo- 
tov’s initiative. The Paris agreements authorizing 
the rearmament of West Germany and creating the 
WEU were signed October 23, 1954. On November 
13, the U.S.S.R. sent a note, directed against rati- 
fication of the Paris agreements, and again inviting 
23 European countries and the United States to par- 
ticipate in an all-European security conference to be 
held in Moscow at the end of that month. Its key 
passage warned that if the West Germans were in 
fact rearmed, “peace-loving European nations” (i.e., 
the Soviet Union and East Europe) would be ob- 
liged to take new measures to safeguard their own 
security.” 

Of the 23 countries invited, only 8 showed up, 
limiting the Moscow conference to the Soviet Union 
and the somewhat less consolidated socialist states of 
East Europe. The participants agreed that if and 
when the Paris agreements were ratified “appropriate 
measures” would be taken. 

Ratification occured in early May, 1955. On May 
14, the Soviet Union and the East European states 
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signed the Warsaw Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Assistance. In a sense, it is fair to say 
that even if this first abortive drive toward a Euro- 
pean security conference did not cause the division of 
Europe into two hostile military blocs—they certainly 
existed de facto well before—that failure did 
formalize the existing situation in that it led to the 
Warsaw Pact. 

For Europe, however, the 1970’s started as a dec- 
ade of hope. Despite occasional setbacks, détente 
seemed to be taking two steps forward to each step 
back. Tensions created by “the allied socialist” in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia had faded. The brief re- 
turn to cold war rhetoric that followed that act of 
Soviet repression melted under the generally favor- 
able atmosphere coming in large part from Bonn, 
where West German Chancellor Willy Brandt’s Social 
Democrat coalition intensified its Ostpolitik, signed 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty and thereby im- 
proved its chances for better relations with East 
Europe. There was an optimistic upswing following 
the Moscow-Bonn and Bonn-Warsaw treaties recog- 
nizing the territorial status quo and pledging mutual 
renunciation of force, and in light of the hopes for 
the Soviet-United States Strategic Arms Talks 
(SALT). A political climate in which a European 
security conference no longer seemed such an out- 
landish idea developed. By August, 1970, the West- 
ern press had begun treating Warsaw Pact appeals 
for a CSCE as a possibility instead of a propaganda 
ploy. Differences of approach notwithstanding, au- 
thoritative sources within NATO were reported as 
regarding such a conference as “quite likely” in 1971. 

The timetable proved untenable because the West 
tied even multilateral preparations for a CSCE first 
to a Berlin settlement, then, more tentatively, to the 
question of mutual force reductions. Yet today it is 

‘more than “quite likely” that a European security 
conference will take place in 1973. As much as any- 
thing is certain in international politics, it is virtually 
a sure thing. 

The rocky path to an all-European conference be- 
came smooth for the most part because of objective 
changes in the European political environment, not 
because of changes in attitude. From the NATO 
side, slowly, hesitatingly, it became impossible to ig- 
nore the fact that Western preconditions were being 
met. The Berlin agreement became a reality in 
"2 See Christoph Bertram, “Mutual ‘Force Reductions in 
Europe: The Political Aspects,’ Adelphi Papers, no. 84 
(The International Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 
January, 1972). 

4 Three interesting exceptions are A. Ross Johnson, The 
Warsaw Pact European Security Campaign, RAND, R-565- 
PR, Santa Monica, California, November, 1970; Wolfgang 
Kaliber, “Security Priorities in Eastern Europe,” Problems 
of Communism'19, no. 3 (May-June, 1970), pp. 32-44; 
and Lawrence L, Whetten, “Recent Changes in East Euro- 


pean Approaches to European Security,” The World Today, 
26, no. 7 (July, 1970), pp. 277-289. 
é : 


September, 1971. There were still snags of imple- 
mentation, yet no one could deny that the major of- 
ficial obstacle to a CSCE had been removed. 

Further initial Soviet resistance to NATO's 
counterproposal for Mutual and Balanced Force Re- 
ductions (MBFR) put forward in 1968 (to some ex- 
tent used to sidetrack interest in the more general 
conference among West European nations) was dis- 
appearing. Soviet Party Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, 
first at the twenty-fourth congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in March, 1971, 
then in his Tbilisi speech in May, 1971, referred 
favorably to MBFR negotiations. 

At least as important as these signs of reasonable- 
ness coming from Moscow was the hard fact—just 
beginning to be faced in Washington—that, like it 
or not, domestic considerations might eventually 
force the United States into unilateral reductions. 
Congress had not passed the mid-May, 1971, Mans- 
field amendment calling for mandatory cuts in United 
States forces in Europe (on the heels of a dollar crisis 
during which NATO allies had shown little concern 
for American economic difficulties). The amend- 
ment, however, rallied enough support to make the 
point. The handwriting was on the wall. Barring 
radical improvement in the United States economy 
(which in March, 1973, had hardly occurred), pres- 
sure for the withdrawal of United States European 
forces would predictably increase. 

In such circumstances, involvement in MBFR ne- 
gotiations had multiple advantages for the Richard 
Nixon administration. It undercut support for Sena- 
tor Mike J. Mansfield (D., Mont.) and others de- 
manding unilateral cuts. It meant that Moscow did 
not “get something for nothing.” 

Potentially, involvement would allay the fears of 
Washington’s West European allies that the Ameri- 
cans would either 1) simply turn around and go home 
or 2) come to some bilateral deal with the Soviets 
over their heads and presumably to their disad- 
vantage. And, not least important, it bought time; 
due to the complexity of any military reductions, such 
negotiations could reasonably be expected to become 
a protracted parley. 

This is not to say that there was a marked rise in 
enthusiasm in Washington for the more general 
CSCE. But with the bilateral removal of some of the 
most crucial problems originally linked to such a con- 
ference and in the light of serious MBFR negotiations, 
there were fewer formal objections. This was espe- 
cially true in view of increasing interest in the project 
on the part of small and medium-sized nations in 
West and East Europe. 

Much has been written about Soviet motivations,? 
much less about CSCE and MBFR from East Euro- 
pean perspectives* which are far from identical either 
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with Moscow’s perspectives or those of one another. 
Skeptics of the value of either or both negotiations 
usually regard such talks fundamentally as Soviet 
propaganda instruments designed to exacerbate dif- 
ferences within NATO, to edge the United States 
out of Europe, and to allow the Kremlin to consoli- 
date its sphere of influence in East Europe. Certainly, 
the timing of the Warsaw Pact’s renewed campaign 
for CSEC in March, 1969, lent credibility to the 
assumption at the time that the campaign:was di- 
versionary activity to distract attention from the 600,- 
000 Soviet troops still occupying Czechoslovakia. 
Nonetheless, the deepening and continuing détente 
in Europe symbolized by such negotiations does meet 
a number of intrinsic Soviet interests, apart from any 
Soviet desire to make difficulties for NATO. The 
Soviet economy has its own problems, most seriously, 
food shortages and an ailing agricultural system. In 
the Soviet Union, there is a genuine desire for access 
to Western technology, a real need to expand trade, 
and (particularly since Britain joined the Common 
Market) a desire to ensure that West European 
economic integration does not work to Soviet dis- 
advantage. On the strategic side, troop reductions 
in Europe increase Soviet flexibility in dealing with 
the Chinese, which (given Sino-Soviet tensions) is 
probably an important consideration in Moscow. 


EAST EUROPE'S VIEWPOINT 


As for the East European members of the War- 
saw Pact, their interests are primarily intra-alliance. 
It is often forgotten that the renewed drive for an 
all-European security conference in 1964 began in 
Warsaw, not in Moscow; that although the Warsaw 
Pact Political Consultative Committee supported the 
idea of the conference in January, 1965, it was not 
publicly supported by the Soviet Union until April, 
1966. Nor is Rumania’s strong support for CSCE 
usually given enough weight. Ever since the Ruman- 
ians somehow maneuvered Soviet troops out of Ru- 
mania in 1958,5 long before Western commentators 
spoke gingerly of Soviet-Rumanian differences, 
Bucharest has been acting in its self-perceived vested 
interests.° In any event, the Warsaw Pact Political 
Consultative Committee’s sanctioning of bilateral as 
well as alliance-coordinated efforts directed toward 
security in Europe (October, 1969) in itself increased 
the options for independent foreign policy initiatives 
on the part of East European states. 

At a minimum, East European policy-makers 


5 For a controversial but (in this author’s view) plausible 
account of the connections between Soviet withdrawal from 
Rumania and the early stage of the Sino-Soviet dispute see 
Stephen Fischer-Galati, The New Rumania: From a Peo- 
ple’s Democracy to a Socialist Republic (Cambridge: The 
MIT Press, 1969). 

8 Robert R. King, “Rumanien und die europäische Sicher- 
heit,” Europa Archiv, 22 (1972), pp. 775-784. : 


could expect such opportunities to grow, once con- 
sultation progressed to the level of multilateral East- 
West preparations for the CSCE. These preliminary 
talks, involving 34 European states, the United States 
and Canada, began in Helsinki in late November, 
1972, and resumed after a Christmas recess in Janu- 
ary, 1973. And even at this stage, the Rumanians put 
forward serious (to the Soviets embarrassing) de- 
mands to be heard on a number of procedural issues, 
in contrast to Western cohesion. At a maximum, 
East European countries still hosting Soviet troops 
may hope to see those forces either cut or withdrawn, 
thereby upping the likelihood that they can consider 
following Bucharest’s example. 

The. East Germans are an obvious exception to gen- 
eral East European optimistic expectations for the 
CSCE. True, to be allowed to participate on an 
equal footing with the other countries taking part 
brings the Erich Honecker regime one step closer to 
that international recognition so long coveted by the 
German Democratic Republic. Nonetheless, there are 
signs that Moscow’s rapprochement with Bonn, the 
Berlin agreement—with its corollary of “inner-Ger- 
man talks”—and the general tenor of events leading 
to the current negotiations were considered threaten- 
ing by the East German leadership. Certainly East 
German leader Walter Ulbricht and Honecker viewed 
the whole idea of “inner-German” discussions with a 
distaste that smacked of fear. There is evidence that 
Ulbricht tried to use the coalition machinery of the 
Warsaw Pact to block not only Rumanian recognition 
of West Germany in 1967 but also an independent 
Polish policy toward Bonn in 1969-1970. When 
he failed, Ulbricht was not above hinting mys- 
teriously that he might rethink East Germany’s pos- 
ture towards Peking. (At the CPSU twenty-fourth 
congress Ulbricht, unlike the other East European 
delegates—again excepting Rumania—did not at- 
tack the Chinese.) This hint may have been in- 
strumental in his replacement in May, 1971. Hon- 
ecker is undeniably more vulnerable to Soviet pressure 
than his predecessor, because the new leader of the 
East German party lacks Walter Ulbricht’s long- 
standing prestige in the international Communist 
movement. Still, one should be careful about assum- 
ing that he can be pushed. Honecker has held back 
on even the idea of troop cuts; he did not repeat 
Brezhnev’s reference to force reductions when the 
Soviet leader visited the G.D.R. in November, 1971; 
and he can be expected to be a more willing partic- 
ipant of CSCE than of MBFR. This is true despite 
the G.D.R.’s reluctant acceptance of a détente in 
which de jure recognition of East Germany did not 
come as part of a package which included recognition 
of the territorial status quo—most particularly the 
Oder-Neisse boundary between Poland and West 


Germany—a Berlin agreement and the CSCE. 
° 
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Since 1973 is clearly the year of actual negotiations, 
students of European affairs must figure out what is 
supposed to happen at which conference table and 
how it relates to the other forums. This is not a 
simple matter, even for the participants, who have 
indicated both preferences and disagreements on the 
most fundamental question of who meets, where, 
with whom, about what. 


SALT I 

On all these Jevels, the SALT II conference—the 
second round of bilateral superpower talks which 
resumed in Geneva on March 12—is the least contro- 
versial. Round one, in which Soviet-American 
negotiators wrestled with problems of limiting and 
reducing offensive strategic weapons during Novem- 
ber-December, 1972, produced no significant progress 
beyond that achieved in the SALT I conference (No- 
vember, 1969-May, 1972), which yielded a United 
States-Soviet treaty limiting defensive nuclear wea- 
pons and a five-year interim limitation on some offen- 
sive weapons. SALT IT has no relationship to OSCE; 
it could, in the future at least, confront demands that 
there be some links with the multilateral MBFR ne- 
gotiations. However, that is a problem for tomor- 
row. 


THE CSCE 


Of the three sets of negotiations, CSCE has made 
the most progress. The multilateral preparations at 
the ambassadorial level that resumed in January, 
1973, focus on producing an agenda for a full-scale 
foreign ministers’ conference anticipated for June or 
July, most likely also to be held in Helsinki. The ex- 
ploratory talks include representatives of all the na- 
tions of Europe (except Albania who, with the stub- 
bornness of Tirana’s proud, almost blood-feuding men- 
tality, refuses even to sit down with Moscow), the 
United States and Canada. There is general agree- 
ment on some, not all, aspects of the agenda, which 
can be conveniently divided into four parts: 

1. With regard to economic and cultural exchanges, 
both East and West support expanded contacts, al- 
though there is some grumbling in the West that such 
contacts will give more material advantage to the East 
because of differences in technological development. 

2. Point 1 leads into the more controversial de- 
mand from the West for freer movement of people, 
information and ideas. In principle, Moscow does 
not object to increased cultural exchange, which 
amounts (in implementation) to much the same 
thing. Yet this particular formulation is read in the 
East as a sanction of ideological subversion, with 
undertones of an attempt to interfere in Soviet-East 
European internal affairs. Whether it becomes a 
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stumbling block depends largely on wording, for there 
is often more elasticity in possible behavior than the 
Communist’s somewhat ritualized jargon would indi- 
cate. Despite signs that the current formula would 
meet stiff resistance, Brezhnev himself did not react 
unfavorably to the general idea. 

3, A similar and more serious problem of semantics 
(which may stalemate discussions on the most sensitive 
issue up for discussion) concerns what in the West is 
called the Brezhnev Doctrine of limited sovereignty 
within the socialist commonwealth. Brezhnev per- 
sonally denounced this doctrine as a Western “fabrica- 
tion” during his visit to Belgrade in September, 1971. 
Nonetheless, if the issue is raised in these terms, the 
Soviets and the East European invaders of Czecho- 
slovakia as well will undoubtedly fight to the last 
ditch for their right to a separate “socialist” interna- 
tional law. 

This is not to say that a compromise wording would 
be unacceptable. The Warsaw Pact itself has not 
supported the underlying principle of the doctrine of 
limited sovereignty among socialist states. At the 
meeting of the alliance’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee in January, 1972, an interesting declaration 
was issued calling for: 

Creation of a system of commitments precluding any use 

of force or threat of force in the mutual relations among 

the states in Europe, a system guaranteeing all the coun- 

tries that they are protected from acts of aggression. . . 7 

In this writer’s conversations on matters of European 
security in Poland during the fall of 1971, the Poles 
did not hesitate to point out that the term “all coun- 
tries” includes socialist and non-sorialist countries 
alike. In some cases, they went so far as to say that 
the intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968 would 
have been “unnecessary” had an all-European systém 
of collective security existed. 

Be that as it may. History graphically demonstrates 
that all agreements are scraps of paper when powerful 
nations choose to disregard them or feel that they 
have become in some way diametrically opposed to 
vital national interests. Still, in my view, it would be 
wise for the West to take seriously the proposal for 
adopting principles governing relations among states 
and the renunciation of force rather than to deadlock 
the issue by insisting on a public retraction of the 
Brezhnev Doctrine. The adage that he who wears the 
shoe knows where it pinches is worth remembering. 


(Continued on page 231) 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK REFORM MOVE- 
MENT: COMMUNISM IN CRISIS, 1962- 
_ 1968. By Garra Gotan. (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1972. 349 pages, bibliography 
and index, $16.50.) 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in August, 
1968, ended one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments in the post-1945 Soviet empire: the internal 
‘transformation of a Communist political system 
from Stalinism to the threshold of institutional 
liberalization. In this impressive scholarly work, 

_ Professor Galia Golan of Hebrew University traces 
the complex and unanticipated pressures which 
brought about the movement for reform. She 
` analyzes the role and behavior of various groups: 
party leaders interested in revitalizing the country’s 
lagging economy; intellectuals seeking democrati- 
zation; Slovaks trying to cast off Czech domination; 
and governmental pressure groups vying for power. 
The study is well-written. 
Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
University of Pennsylvania 


REFORM RULE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: THE 
DUBCEK ERA 1968-1969. By Gaura Goran. 
(New. York: Cambridge University Press, 1973. 
327 pages, bibliography and index, $18.50.) 
` The halcyon days of liberalization and hope in 
Czechoslovakia are the focus of this thoroughly re- 
searched and ably written study of the period in 
1968 before the Soviet Union stepped in to squelch 
the reform movement. The author also provides 
an evaluation of the Soviet invasion and its impact 
on the key political groups. The book is written in 
a manner that will make it as interesting to the 
general reader as it is informative to the specialist. 

A.Z.R. 


THE HERO’S CHILDREN: THE POSTWAR 
GENERATION IN EASTERN EUROPE. By 
PauL Neuserc. (New York: William Morrow 
and Company, 1973. 384 pages, bibliography and 
index, $10.00.) 
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mains the land of dreams for people living behind 
the somewhat rusted and porous iron curtain. 
` A.Z.R. 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE 


U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 1953-54 and 
1969-70. By Asma L. Datar. (London and 


.New York: Cambridge University Press, 1972. 


278 pages, bibliography and index, $18.50.) 

This pioneering work evaluates the contribution 
of the Soviet bloc countries to India’s economic and 
industrial development. Going beyond the usual 
description of how much assistance the U.S.S.R. 
gives, it examines the relative costs, the effective- 
ness, the comparative quality, and the impact of 


the aid. A thoroughly researched and tightly 


reasoned study, it will prove invaluable to special- 
ists. 


A.Z.R. 


HONECKER AND THE NEW POLITICS OF 


EUROPE. By Herz Lippmann. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1972. 272 pages and 
index, $7.95.) 

East Germany is the most important and power- 
ful country in Moscow’s imperial system in East - 
Europe. In May, 1971, Erich Honecker took over 
control of East Germany from aging Walter Ul- 
bricht. The author of this illuminating biography 
has known Honecker for many years and worked 
closely with him, ‘especially in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s. The book is serious, rather than sen- 
sational, and is a highly welcome work on an im- 
portant subject. 

A.Z.R. 


THE BERLIN CRISIS OF 1961: SOVIET- 


AMERICAN RELATIONS AND THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR POWER IN THE KREMLIN, June-— 
November 1961. By Roserr M. SLUSSER 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1973. 509 pages, glossary, bibliography, and index, 
$17.50 cloth; $8.50 paper.) 

Professor Robert Slusser has written an impor- 
tant book. His study of the Berlin crisis of June~ 
November, 1961, strips a great deal of the mystery 


olicy-making ue 
from Soviet politics and oen T xamination of 


ustive e 
Moscow. Based on an exha that chronology 


all available evidence ee e 
18 1 dying, his 
1$ important in A p ies 


a Jascmnating acco 
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tion, and diplomacy. The scholarship is impec- 
cable, the writing lucid, and the analysis compelling. 
This book deserves to be widely read and discussed. 

A.Z.R. 


YEARBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MUNIST AFFAIRS: 1972. Eprrep sy RICHARD 
F. Starr. (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 
1972. 708 pages, chronology, bibliography, and 
index, $25.00.) 

This authoritative survey of developments in the 


Communist world treats the calendar year 1971.. 


As always, the 100 essays provide an informed 
evaluation of key events in the major Communist- 
front organizations as well as in the principal re- 
gions and countries of the world. This is an invalu- 
able reference work. 

A.Z.R. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. By Arvin Z. Rupinsrein. (New York: 


Random House, 1972. Third Edition. 474 pages ` 


and index, $6.50.) 

This revised edition of a standard work in the 
field has been expanded to include chapters on the 
Leonid Brezhnev period and Soviet policy in the 
United Nations. The sections on East Europe and 
Germany provide a useful background for under- 
standing the preparations for a European Security 
Conference. 

O.E.S. 


MEMOIRS 1950-1963. By Gzorce-F. KENNAN. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1972. 368 
pages, annex and index, $12.50.) 

In this second volume of memoirs, George F. 
Kennan relates his experiences as Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union (1952-1953) and Yugoslavia 
(1961-1963). The sections on Yugoslavia are par- 
ticularly interesting in the light of Tito’s recent 
efforts to tighten party discipline and improve rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

A.Z.R. 

AMERICAN POLICY AND THE DIVISION OF 
GERMANY. THE CLASH WITH RUSSIA 
OVER REPARATIONS. By Bruce Kuxuicu. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1972. 283 pages 
and index, $9.50.) 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF COMMUNIST 
IDEOLOGY: THE. YUGOSLAV CASE, 1945- 
1953. By A. Ross Jonson. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1973. 269 pages, bibliography 
and index, $15.00.) 


REVOLUTION ADMINISTERED: AGRARIAN- 
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ISM AND COMMUNISM IN BULGARIA. By 
Nıssan OREN. . (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1973. 204 pages, bibliography and index, 
$8.50 cloth, $4.00 paper.) ; 


AMERICA, ITALY AND THE BIRTH OF YUGO- 


SLAVIA, 1917-1919. By Dragan R. Zivojinovic. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1973. 338 
pages, sources, bibliography and index, $10.00.) 


MISCELLANY 
THE MORNING DELUGE: MAO TSETUNG 


AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 1893- 
1954. By Han Suyin. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1972. 571 pages and index, 
$12.50.) 

This romanticized biography of Mao Tse-tung 
and the history of modern China is highly read- 
able, rich in insights, and packed with human 
vignettes of the key figures in the Chinese Com- 
munist drive to power. It glorifies Mao, but car- 
ries the reader along with its narrative treatment 


of Chinese history. 
A.Z.R. 


THE LONG MARCH TO POWER: A HISTORY 


OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY, 
1921-72. By James Pinckney Harrison. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1972. 647 pages, se- 
lected bibliography and index, $18.50.) 

Students of the Chinese Communist movement 
will rejoice in this study. The author has brought 
together a vast body of information, integrating 
the vicissitudes of domestic turmoil and emergent 
nationalism with the personalities, rivalries and 
trials which brought the Chinese Communist party 
to power. A well organized, richly informative 
work. 

A.Z.R. 


TO PEKING—AND BEYOND: A REPORT ON 


THE NEW ASIA. By Harrison E. SALISBURY. 
(New York: Quadrangle Books, 1973. 308 pages 
and index, $7.95.) 

Harrison E. Salisbury of The New York Times 
tells of his recent visit to China with breathless en- 
thusiasm. Most of the facts have already been 
widely reported, especially since President Richard 
Nixon’s visit to Peking in February, 1972. A num- 
ber of the anecdotes and observations are interest- 
ing. 

A.Z.R. 


PRINCIPLES OF WORLD POLITICS. By GEORGE 


Mopvetsxi. (New York: The Free Press, 1972 
370 pages and index, $10.95.) 


(Continued on page 232) 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
EAST EUROPE 


(Continued from page 196) 


difficulties,-the United States may welcome the op- 
portunity to acquire new markets for its exports, 

All this indicates that the climate appears favor- 
able for further détente between the United States 
and East Europe. Ultimate success or failure will 
depend on several factors. The state of American- 
Soviet relations, as reflected in the progress of cur- 
rent East-West negotiations at Geneva, Helsinki and 
Vienna, will obviously play a major role. Despite 
the rather astonishing pace of rapprochement be- 
tween Moscow and Washington, there is still a good 
deal of suspicion on both sides and it may take several 
years before mutual trust is established. East Europe 
may well prove to be the touchstone of that trust. 

If the. United States persists in pursuing the Real- 
politik of the last four years, based on the premise 
that “liberation” of East Europe is impossible in the 
foreseeable future, then it is up to the U.S.S.R. -to 
respond. What the ultimate Soviet reaction will be 
it is difficult to say. Apart from the factors mentioned 
earlier (China; economic difficulties) one argument 
in favor of a benign attitude on the part of Moscow 
_may be its perception of the continuing decline of 
American influence throughout the world, accom- 

_ panied by a crisis at home and growing isolationism. 

‘Hence the’ new American approach to East Europe 
`~ may be viewed by the Soviet regime as neither serious 
nor threatening. Moscow’s indifference might also 
strengthen the West European conviction that there 
has been a real change in Soviet attitude. This, in 
turn, would make continuous European participation 
in NATO defense effort less and less necessary, cul- 
minating in what has been called the “Finlandization” 
of West Europe. 

From the American point of view, at least for the 
next four years, the continuation of the new ap- 
proach to East Europe will not depend on the reac- 
tion of the electorate. The administration’s new 
policy toward East Europe was practically unopposed 
except, perhaps, by a few political refugee organiza- 
tions. Judging from the election results, Americans 
of East European origin overwhelmingly supported 
the President, which means that on the domestic front 
the détente with East Europe is not going to encounter 
opposition. 

The new policy has also been hailed as being more 
realistic and honest. At the same time, however, 
many observers believe that the United States must 
not pull back from West Europe and must not with- 
draw or even reduce its troop strength in Germany, 
since the presence of American troops has always had 


a major psychological effect on the Europeans on 
both sides of the demarcation line. ` 

Finally, a continuing American interest in East 
Europe was bound to be welcomed by East Euro- 
peans. Economic considerations aside, the revival of 
Washington’s concern for the area meant that after 
morė than two decades of being treated as an appen- 
dage of the Soviet Union, East Europe once again was 
about to assume its rightful place in the international 
arena. This process coincided with the gradual emer- 
gence in several countries of younger, pragmatic and 
nationalistic elites. It can be presumed that many of 
them thought that the American initiative as well as 
the European Security Conference and the MBFR 
negotiations would give them room for maneuver, an 
opportunity which has been denied them throughout 
the entire period of the cold war. While the new 
elites were realistic enough not to expect the breakup 
of the Warsaw Treaty Organization, the opening of 
the hitherto closed system provided them with bar- 
gaining power vis-à-vis both the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. 

So far, the new elites have appeared in Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia. The replacement 
of Walter Ulbricht by Erich Honecker in East Ger- 
many and the Western recognition of East Germany 
as a separate state may have produced conditions en- 
couraging similar developments in that country. 
There are some indications that the Czechoslovak 
regime may also be moving in a more pragmatic di- 
rection, leaving Bulgaria as the only East European 
ally of the Soviet Union refusing to change, at least 
for the time being. 

The matrix—United States-U.S.S.R.-East Europe 
—may well yield a positive solution. Unless there is 
a sudden and unexpected change in the international 
atmosphere, we may yet witness a further dismantling 
of old barriers in Europe with the approval if not the 
blessing of Moscow and Washington. 


= 
POLAND 
(Continued from page 201 ) 


- . . This [Vietnamese] war cannot be justified any longer 
on logical grounds by any stretch of the imagination; it 
violates every rule of ethics. 

Just a few days before, Poland’s Foreign Minister 
Olszowski had visited Washington ( September 17-18) 

where he saw Secretary of State William Rogers and 

President Richard Nixon. 

Marked improvement in relations with the United 
States dates back to President Nixon’s visit to War- 
saw on May 31—June 1, 1972, where he was greeted 
by about 200,000 citizens. An agreement”? signed at 


32 Text broadcast over Warsaw Radio, June 1, 1972. a i 


that time provides for consulates in Kraków and New 
‘York. Soon, thereafter, a communiqué announced 
that trade between the United States and Poland 
would be expanded.’ This was followed by a subse- 
quent understanding to expand joint research in 
science and technology.’ í 

The United States Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy began a $2-million water pollution control pro- 
gram (about one-third of all water in Poland is un- 
usable) in October, 1972, and the following month 15 
American scientists arrived in Warsaw to advise on 
surface and thermal pollution in textile, petrochemical 
and mining industries. President Nixon decided to 
make available about $150 million in Export-Import 
Bank credits to Poland. This compares favorably 
with the $100 million in credits given by the Soviet 
Union after the December, 1970, riots. 

The changed American attitude toward Warsaw 
may be due in part to the fact that relations (with 


foreign policy overtones) between the regime and the ` 


Roman Catholic church appear to have become 
normalized, at least for the time being. The primate, 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszyński, reportedly protested to 
civil authorities the removal by 150 police of a make- 
shift chapel from a village near Warsaw.” However, 
since recognition of the Oder-Neisse boundary by the 
Vatican through the appointment of six Polish 
bishops to the former German territories on June 28, 
1972, church-state tension seems to have abated. In 
a sermon on Christmas Day in the cathedral at War- 
saw, the primate expressed his hope that the Ameri- 
can Episcopate “will do its best to end the shedding 
of blood of innocent children and brothers in Viet- 
nam.”87 

Poland continued active participation in the East 
European military alliance system at the June 6-9, 
1972, conference of generals in Czechoslovakia to dis- 
cuss combat preparedness. Polish troops were also 
among those from five pact member states that took 
part in “Shield ’72” air-ground exercises during 
September 4-16 in that same country, allegedly to 
defend socialism’s western border.*® š 


33 Ibid., August 2, 1972. 

34 Ibid., October 31, 1972. 

35 The New York Times, November 4, 1972. 
36 Ibid., April 1, 1972. 


37 “Stefan Cardinal Wyszyński Appeals for Peace in Viet- 


nam,” Slowo powszechne [Universal Word], December 30- 
31, 1972; January 1, 1973 (Warsaw): 

38 The Guardian, September 18, 1972 (London). 

39 Tass communiqué, January 17, 1973. 

40 Pravda [Truth], April 21, 1972 (Moscow). 

41 Interview with Literaturnaya gazeta [Literary Gazette], 
July 19, 1972 (Moscow). A 

42 East Europe, XXI, no. 4 (April, 1972), p. 31; citing 
an article by M. Lashakov in Vneshnyaya torgovlya [Foreign 
Trade] (Moscow). 

483 W, Iwaszkiewicz, “What Faces the Handicraft Indus- 
try in the New Year,” Tygodnik demokratyczny [Democratic 
Wgekly], December 10, 1972 (Warsaw). 


_ neither liberalization nor 
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The political arm of the alliance convened at Mos- 
cow January 15-16, 1973, with foreign ministers of 
all seven member states in attendance to discuss a 
unified approach in the course of future East-West 
negotiations on mutual and balanced reduction of 
forces. This coordinating session resulted in “a 
friendly conversation on questions of further de- 
veloping the cooperation of socialist countries on the 
international scene, including the strengthening of 
peace and security in Europe.”%? 

The other bloc-wide organization to which Poland 
belongs is the Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (C.M.E.A.) which announced a new committee 
for cooperation in planning in April, 1972.4° This 
agency will coordinate fuel, power, and raw materials 
allocation. Polish industry remains dependent upon 
the Soviet Union for petroleum and iron ore. Premier 
Jaroszewicz attended the 26th C.M.E.A. session at 
Moscow in July, where joint economic development 
projects received approval for 1976-1980 implemen- 
tation.*! During the current five-year-plan, Poland’s 
trade with the U.S.S.R. should total some 60 per cent 
more than in 1966-1970. Fuel and energy require- 
ments will increase by one-half over the current dec- 
ade, which would make Polish dependence on Soviet 
deliveries even greater than they are today.*? 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The most important challenge facing Gierek is to 
place the economy on a sound footing. In order to 
do so, he has had to ignore some basic Marxist tenets.” 
Apart from supporting individually owned farms, the 
new regime in Warsaw suspended liquidation of in- 
dependent handicrafts and small-scale private en- 
trepreneur trade.‘ These measures probably repre- 
sent holding actions which may be reversed when, and 
if, the need for private enterprise to bolster the 
economy disappears. 

The main problem, however, centers on the in- 
dustrial worker and his attitude toward the govern- 
ment. Wildcat strikes throughout the country were 
meant as warnings to the regime, which reacted in 
October, 1972, by extending the price freeze for an- 
other year. In effect, Gierek has proclaimed that 
the goal of his administration is improvement in the 
living standard, as Gomułka had done before him. 
Herein lies the danger. Demands will increase as 
contacts with the West are expanded. However, these 
probably cannot be met because of obligations vis- 
a-vis other C.M.E.A. countries and because of de- 
ficiencies in the economic system. 

Gierek has surrounded himself with a group of 
young and dynamic technocrats known as the 


“Silesian mafia,” who had worked for him during his 


many years as first party secretary in that province. 
Unfortunately, this development has brought with it 
democratization. The 
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P.Z.P.R. has clamped down on all areas of society, 
to the extent that members of the second echelon 
under Gomutka are now returning to important party 
or government positions,** 

An interesting relationship exists between the 
Gierek regime and the industrial workers. The latter 
brought the new leadership into office and realize this 
full well. The dockyards, coal mines, textile fac- 
tories and steel plants are filled with men and women 
cognizant ‘of their power to effect change or at least 
to force the government to rescind arbitrary decisions. 
This situation is new to East Europe. If the delicate 
balance is maintained, through the exercise of re- 
straint on both sides, it may continue over a long 
period of time. 

On the other hand, should a new crisis develop, 
there is no way of predicting what may happen. Cer- 
tainly Gierek would not hesitate to order riot police 
or even special troops against demonstrators, as 

' Gomułka did before him. The problem is that no 
other Polish Communist leader of any national sta- 
ture seems to be on the scene. Without such an al- 
ternative possibility, the Soviet Union would have 
only one course of action open in case of nation-wide 
disturbances: to intervene with its armed forces, as 
it did in Czechoslovakia. This latent threat may in- 
deed dictate and preserve a modus vivendi between 
regime and population for some time to come. 


Fe OH, ‘Neumann, “Augenschein an der Weichsel,” 
Deutsche Zeitung/Christ und Welt, December 22, 1972 
(Stuttgart). 








WHITHER YUGOSLAVIA? 
(Continued from page 206) 


and ideological situation in Yugoslavia is easy to un- 
derstand. However, the manner in which Tito seeks 
to administer the cure raises legitimate concern about 
the patient’s future. 

A few comments are tentatively offered. First, 
setting aside the Croatian affair of December, 1971, 
which had unique characteristics, the purges of party 
organizations currently under way. have one, possibly 
two, common threads: in all of them we see Tito’s 
determination to bend republican party oligarchs to 
the will of the reconstituted, tightly-knit group around 
him; and in many cases liberally-oriented party offi- 
cials are being purged by their republican and regional 
rivals. The latter seized on Tito’s obstinate insistence 
on unquestioning acceptance of his formula for solving 
Yugoslavia’s problems to settle accounts with their 
long-time opponents, in the name of Tito and his 
Action Program. In other words, the line between 
disagreements over concrete policies and bids for per- 


_sonal power is indistinct and difficult to ascertain in 


the Yugoslav setting. 


Second, Yugoslavia is still without an established 
procedure for transferring power. Tito’s institutional 
tinkering has forestalled the evolution of viable politi- 
cal institutions. At 81, Tito is very much in com- 
mand. Relying on the support of the military, the 
secret police and his own palace staff, he has imposed 
his will on an indecisive and cowed party. On the 
governmental level, the State Presidency of Yugo- 
slavia, which was created at Tito’s behest in June, 
1971, has no regular schedule of work or activities, 
and meets on an ad hoc basis. In the light of cur- 
rent political uncertainties, Tito’s assumption that 
annual rotation of the post of President of Yugoslavia 
among the different nationality groups would stave off 
a succession struggle after his death is already anach- 
ronistic. The specter of instability in Yugoslavia 
after Tito heightens fears for the durability of peace 


- in the Balkans and détente in Europe. 


Third, economic considerations may impose some 
restraint on Tito’s behavior. After exports to Com- 
mon Market countries, the two most important 
sources of hard currency earnings for Yugoslavia are 
the remittances sent by the more than one million 
Yugoslavs who are employed abroad—primarily in 
West Europe—and the earnings from foreign tourists. 
Together, these two items account for upwards of $1.1 
billion a year: approximately $700 million a year 
from remittances, and $400 million from tourism. 
Given her chronic balance of payments deficit and 
her need to repay past debts to Western countries and 
the World Bank, Yugoslavia sorely needs these “in- 
visible” earnings. Their continued inflow is linked to 
Yugoslavia remaining an “open society,” in which 
Yugoslavs can freely go abroad to work or travel, in 
which they can buy apartments and homes, and in 
which they can purchase assorted luxury goods. The 
net impetus from these currency flows is to nudge 
Yugoslavia increasingly toward the West European 
international economic system. Any attempt to re- 
impose sttingent and permanent controls on Yugo- 
slav society would almost certainly have adverse con- 
sequences for this aspect of Yugsolav economic life. 
It is true that politics is in command in Yugoslavia, 
but perhaps it will be tempered in practice by the 
economics of the situation. 

Finally, neither Yugoslavia nor the party can go 
back to 1952. Not even Tito can completely reverse 
20 years of political, economic and social evolution. 
A new generation for whom the Partisan epic and 
ideological passions have little concrete meaning has 
come of political age. The values Tito cherishes and 
hopes to rekindle may or may not be appropriate in 
the 1970s.. It is certain that an attempt to mandate 
a return.to a rigid, highly centralized political system 
will not promote the Marxist values or advance the 
cause of workers’ self-management to which Tito re- 


mains committed. 
. e 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Continued from page 211) 


1 


work daily in 1971 and 4.0 per cent in 1972. The 
worker turnover remains high; some 20-25 per cent 
of the labor force change jobs each year." 

Massive pilfering from state enterprises of all sorts 
goes on unabated. As reported by Rudé právo on 
October 4, 1972, some 56,000 persons were tried for 
theft in 1971; and the number of those who were not 
caught is estimated to be considerably larger. Such 
abuses and deficiencies as charging private pleasure 
trips to official expense accounts (sharply criticized 
once again by Husák in his speech of November 29, 
1972), wasting materials, fuel and energy, work stop- 
pages caused by waiting for spare parts, supplies or 
repairs of broken down machinery, and plain laziness 
and sloppiness are widespread. Thus the key objec- 
tive of Czechoslovakia’s economic planners—to raise 
the overall quality and efficiency of their country’s 
production to the levels prevalent in the advanced in- 
dustrialized countries of the West—remains so far un- 
attained. : 


OVERTURES TOWARD THE WEST 


The recent lightening of the atmosphere at home 
has been paralleled by a noticeable moderation vis-à- 
vis the West. In fact, the two trends are two sides of 
one and the same coin; only if it tones down repres- 
sion at home can the Husák regime hope to improve 
its image abroad. Moreover, since the new Com- 
munist stance toward the United States and the West 
has been initiated by the Kremlin itself, falling into 
line has become a highly commendable exercise in 
the correct kind of “proletarian internationalism” and 
an act of fraternal cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

The most conspicuous manifestations of this new 
trend have been the various signals of studied affabil- 
ity beamed toward the United States. A group of 
United States senators who visited Czechoslovakia at 
the end of November, 1972, was extended a most 
cordial welcome; the red-carpet treatment included 
a talk with Husák himself. Some American corre- 
spondents who had been previously banned, like Eric 
Bourne of the Christian Science Monitor, have once 
again begun to receive visas and have even been able 
to interview high-ranking Communist officials.%* As 
reported from several sources, the Husák regime 


13 “The Fluctuation Costs Us Billions,’ Hospoddrské 
noviny, No. 35, September 1, 1972. 

14 See, for instance, the interview of the correspondent of 
the Washington Post with the Czechoslovak Premier, Wash- 
ington Post, December 17, 1972. 

15 Rabotnichesko Delo, November 18, 1972, and The 
ae Free Europe report Czechoslovakia/43, December 6, 
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appears anxious all of a sudden to enter into negotia- 
tions about the hitherto deadlocked issue of compensa- 
tion for American-owned properties nationalized after 
World War II, paving the way for increased trade 
with the United States and gaining access to Amieri- 
can technology. 

There have also been signs of a possible modifica- 
tion of Prague’s stand regarding the Munich agree- 
ment of 1938. In the protracted Czechoslovak-West 
German negotiations about the normalization of rela- 
tions between the two countries, the Czechoslovak 
government has adamantly insisted that West Ger- 
many must declare the Munich ‘agreement to have 
been null and void from its very beginning (ab initio). 
On the other hand, the West German government, 
while willing to declare that the agreement was mor- 
ally unjust and legally invalid, has consistently re- 
fused to go along with the clause “from its very be- 
ginning,” evidently fearing that this might open a 
Pandora’s box of complex and probably insoluble 
legal problems. 

But the Czechoslovak government is apparently 
preparing for some sort of compromise. In his speech 
of November 29, 1972, Husák called only for a clear 
and unequivocal dissociation of Germany from the 
Munich Diktat, without raising the controversial “ab 
initio” issue. In an interview in the Washington Post 
of December 17, 1972, the Czechoslovak Premier, 
Lubomir Strougal, appeared to be hopeful that a 
solution acceptable to both sides would soon. be found. 
Nor does it seem to be a mere coincidence that recent 
international Communist documents, like the Soviet- 
Bulgarian communiqué published after the visit of 
the Bulgarian Premier to Moscow in November, 1972, 
and the Soviet-Hungarian communiqué issued after 
Soviet party Chairman Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to 
Hungary on December 1, 1972, urged West Germany 
to declare the Munich agreement null and void with- 
out any mention of the “‘ab initio” requirement which 
invariably appeared in earlier Communist state- 
ments./® 








CEAUSESCHISM: RUMANIA’S ROAD 
TO COMMUNISM 
(Continued from page 215) 


go to Rumania. The stumbling block, in fact, has 
never been anti-Americanism in Rumania but, rather, 
uncritical pro-Americanism. Somehow the American 
brand of chewing gum is supposed to taste better, 
the third-rate jazz band to sound “jazzier”; and the 
late-show cowboy Western far more dramatic, even 
though the latter’s voices are dubbed in Spanish. 
Rumanian intellectuals crave United States recogni- 
tion, a trend bitterly denounced by Ceausescu. 

This feverish promotion of internationalism cannot 
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be discarded merely as opportunism; its obvious. aim 

„is to reduce international tensions and to make the 
world safer for peace. “I have called a new world 
into existence, to redress the balance of the old,” 
said*George Canning well over a century ago in rec- 
ognizing the Latin American states, which had re- 
volted against Spain. Ceaugsescu’s “new world” is 
not the Balkans, although he constantly reminds his 
listeners that, given her geographical situation, Ru- 
mania naturally desires special relationships with the 
‘Balkan countries and the creation of a nuclear-free 
zone in that area. Nor is the “new world” Europe, 
a fact which (given Rumania’s “love affair? with 
Latin cultures) is particularly meaningful. Ceau- 
gescu’s championship of a conference on European 
security (which has recently opened at Helsinki) has 
represented a leitmotiv in his speeches on foreign 
policy since 1963. The “new world” the Rumanian 
leader has called into existence is composed of the 
small and middle-sized states of Europe, Asia and 
Africa which speak with the moral strength of disin- 
terestedness in the face of great power diplomacy. 
The Rumanians believe that peace and survival in 
the atomic age no longer depend on an outdated 
European Concert which has dominated European 
diplomacy from the days of Metternich to those of 
his most admiring contemporary practitioner, Henry 
Kissinger. Since Nasser’s death and in view of an 
aging Tito, Ceausescu may. have earned for himself 
the title of spiritual leader of a third force. Bucha- 
rest may well be the place that most effectively mends 
bridges and promotes international good will. Al- 
though history has yet to reach a verdict on the pre- 
cise contribution of Rumania, there can be no ques- 
tion that Ceausescu was involved in the initial stages 
of the Nixon trip to China. 

A more revolutionary aspect of Rumania’s foreign 
policy which has captured headlines since her bold de- 
nunciation of Russian intervention in Czechoslovakia 
is the pursuance of a new diplomacy governing the 
relationship of states within the Communist bloc. 
Inside this world, superstatism, whether military, po- 
litical or economic, should be as outdated as Big 
Power summitry. The Rumanians hope that by 
friendly debate in which socialist states, large and 
small may participate (but need not feel compelled to 
do so), a new harmony will emerge, based on respect 
for sovereignty and for differences in socialist inter- 
pretation. It is clear that this harmony is still in the 
making. 

The inevitable question so often asked with regard 
to Ceaugescu’s defiant attitude toward Moscow is: 
“how does he get away with it?’ Several answers 
are given. There is, of course, a distant Chinese um- 


® Speech delivered in honor of Dolores Ibarruri, chairman 
of the Communist party of Spain, on her 75th birthday, De- 
cember 21, 1970. 


brella on the Siberian frontier. Within the country, 
the nation has been in arms since 1968. There is 
occasional verbal subservience to Moscow and token- 
ism in matters of etiquette (Rumania has recently 
participated in Warsaw. Pact army maneuvers). All 
these explanations contain a grain of truth. The 
basic answer, however, must be sought elsewhere. 
Although recognizing de facto and de jure coexistence 
with Western ‘capitalist states, Rumania has not. 
abandoned socialist militancy and ideological com- 
bativeness. She supports all the progressive revolu- 
tionary forces across the world—feminists, the youth 
movement, radical religious and peace groups, not 
just Communist parties. Rumania may trade with 
Spain, but Ceauşescu will propose a toast in honor of 
the aging La Passionaria, condemning Franco’s tyr- 
any.” There are almost as many “unofficial” meets 
in Bucharest honoring radical causes as there are 
“official” cultural and economic conferences. On this 
score, it is plausible that Ceausescu is a more sincere 
Marxist than Soviet party leader Leonid Brezhnev, 
and it is equally conceivable that the Soviets know it. 

In the light of the experience of the last five years, 
one might finally suggest that the Soviets may have 
accepted the simplicity of the logic of Rumania’s voice 


in foreign affairs for one good reason: Ceausescu’s 


diplomacy works and what sounded hopefully pro- 
phetic in 1965 has either been realized or is well on 
its way toward implementation. Recognition of the 
two Germanies and of the Eastern frontier, Chinese 
entry into the United Nations, the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, summoning a European security 
conference, the end of the war in Vietnam, the dis- 
mantling of military blocks, détente in the Middle 
East, and the creation of a nuclear free zone in the 
Balkans are Rumanian themes which have been re- 
peated at all the international conferences during the 
last decade. 

In conclusion, it may be difficult to describe Ru- 
mania’s complex course at home and abroad under 
a single rubric. Most of the “isms” coined by the 
experts so far are either ambiguous or incomplete. 
Nevertheless, the uniqueness of the Rumanian 
approach to communism deserves a label. We already 
have Titoism for Yugoslavia, Castroism for Cuba, 
Maoism for China. Why not adopt Ceauseschism? 
The man’s personal philosophy sufficiently imposes 
itself upon Rumania’s eclectic application of com- 
munism to earn him that title, in spite of its mis- 
chievious but innocent ending. 








ERRATUM: On page 242 of his article “Our Indochina 
War” in our December, 1972, issue, Mr. Clubb by inad- 
vertence assigned to President Nixon a quotation on the 
tactics of dealing with Asian subversion that should properly 
have been attributed to Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakistan, 


speaking in 1964. Mr. Clubb regrets the error. Š 








EUROPEAN SECURITY 
(Continued from page 223) 


If the Yugoslavs agree with the Poles (as they clearly 


do) that this indirect formulation potentially im- 


proves their bargaining position with Moscow in the 
event of future tensions, their opinions should not be 
lightly disregarded—either with regard to the general 
declaration or on the question of specific “confidence 
building measures” that have been suggested, such as 
an exchange of observers during NATO and Warsaw 
Pact maneuvers. 

4. Opinions about permanent machinery for the 
CSCE are conflicting. The Americans, who to some 
extent still view the European security conference as 
a sop to their European allies (made necessary by the 
American desire for MBFR negotiations), have vir- 
tually no enthusiasm for permanent bodies which 
might grow out of the initial set of negotiations. As 
one skeptical member of the American political elite 
put it, “One conference, and a short one at that, is the 
best we can expect.” West Europeans who—partly 
by virtue of being European—view CSCE as part of 
a process of community building within Europe are 
more prone to favor some form of institutionalization. 
Suggestions range from periodic conferences with 
working groups established to deal with concrete issues 
between conferences to the establishment of a more 
general European security commission. 

The East Europeans have on the whole been even 
more interested than Moscow in seeing CSCE institu- 
tionalized, because this would increase their options 
for independent policy maneuvers in Europe. Here, 
as on so many issues, Yugoslavia stands apart. The 
Yugoslavs believe that any institutions set up now 
would reflect those bloc divisions of Europe they find 
anathema. ‘Therefore, the Yugoslavs believe that 
minimal institutionalization, perhaps in the form of 
period conferences, is the best halfway housé between 
CSCE as a one-shot deal and permanent machinery 
where Yugoslavs would be at a considerable disad- 
vantage. 

The Soviet leaders themselves, although nominally 
in favor of permanent bodies, may have been having 
second thoughts. After all, much of what they wanted 
from a European security conference—recognition of 
the territorial status quo on the continent—was 
achieved. bilaterally even before the preliminary CSCE 
talks began. That CSCE as a process may undermine 
their political status quo in East Europe is a possibility 
the Soviet leaders would find awkward to admit 
publicly, but they are evidently acutely aware of it. 
So, paradoxically, the gap between the positions of 
Moscow and Washington appears to be narrowing. 
Realizing the danger of open-ended dialogue, the So- 
viets may also prefer one short conference. 

Ld 
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MBFR CONFERENCES 


As for the conferences on Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reduction (MBFR), these are currently the 
touchiest of negotiating forums. There has been con- 
siderable and sometimes intense debate on the rela- 
tionship of MBFR to CSCE. The Americans have 
adamantly insisted on complete separation of the 
two, even to the extent of overriding a reportedly 
strong feeling among the smaller NATO allies that 
the two sets of negotiations should be held in the 
same city to allow for informal contacts among the 
negotiators. The Soviet leaders also have reasons for 
thinking that in bloc-to-bloc negotiations their control 
over their East European allies is more secure. France 
and Yugoslavia, the odd men out at this time in such 
a format, have in principle opposed bloc-to-bloc talks 
without the representation of neutral and nonaligned 
nations. 

As in the case of the CSCE, MBFR is currently in 
the stage of talks about talks. In the case of MBFR, 
preliminary discussions opened in Vienna at the end 
of January, with 12 NATO states and 7 Warsaw Pact 
states participating. The NATO position is that 
participants should be limited to. those countries 
having troops in central Europe. Moscow, perhaps 
partly due to pressure from Bucharest, is trying to see 
that nations on its southern flank, i.e., Rumania and 
Bulgaria, take part also. There was even a suggestion 
by the Soviet leaders in their note of January 24, 1973, 
that not only these additional Warsaw Pact countries 
but also neutral Sweden and nonaligned Yugoslavia 
should participate. 

Once the issue of who will participate is settled, 
however, the issue of what will be settled is even 
stickier with respect to MBFR than CSCE. The West 
has consistently held out for “balanced” reductions, 
on the grounds that geographical factors (it is much 
easier for Soviet troops to return if they go home) in 
addition to the uneven nature of military capacity 
between NATO and Warsaw Pact forces make simple 
parity impossible. Moscow has agreed to discuss 


_ “mutual” reductions; but Soviet leaders strenuously 


reject the notion that such reductions will of necessity 
be balanced. 


CONCLUSION 


Slowly, rather like a troika of turtles, the talks on 
European security go on. Their effect on future stra- 
tegic and political security arrangements in Europe 
depends very much on the attitudes developed in the 
process of talking; at this stage this remains largely 
unpredictable. That such negotiations are under way 
at all is due to a shift in attitude on the part of the 
superpowers, a shift that experts would have thought 
unthinkable five years ago. If Soviet and American 
attitudes continue to move in the direction of asking 
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not “what can we manage not to lose” but, rather, 
“what can be gained?” new relationships may well be 
formed across the dividing line of the two European 
alliance structures. ; 

Symbolic changes and modest agreements have their 
own importance. The process of these talks will have 
a political effect; the question of direction in large 
measure depends on whether the participants know 
what they want. Do we? In President Nixon’s era 
of negotiation, does the administration know what it is 
negotiating for or only whom it is negotiating against. 








HUNGARY IN THE SEVENTIES 
(Continued from page 219) 


example, a novel entitled, Like a Leaf in the Storm, 
was recalled after publication.1? The volume, written 
by Endrek Sik (one of the most orthodox Communists, 
a former Comintern official and once a Foreign Minis- 
ter of Hungary), deals with the sensitive subject of 
Stalin’s purges in the 1930’s. Another volume, The 
Inquest; written by former People’s Commissar Jozsef 
Lengyel, was published only in a limited edition and 
stamped “For Internal Use Only.” The common 
aspects of these two works and the reason for their 
censure lies in the implied criticism of the Soviet 
Union under Stalin. Thus it seems clear that one 
may not even write about the most glaring mistakes of 
the U.S.S.R. This is one of the major tenets of 
Kadar’s policy, which can best be summed up as “No 
publicity, slow improvements and unquestioning ver- 
bal support of the U.S.S.R. in foreign affairs.” _ These 
are the prices that had to be paid for the better life 


the citizenry of Hungary can expect to live today. For’ 


most Hungarians, it is an acceptable price. 

The key to further improvements in Hungary thus 

lies only partially in the policies followed by Hungary’s 
leaders; these improvements can only occur if no great 
pressure to stop domestic liberalization comes from the 
Soviet Union. Kádár and his followers look forward 
to a growing détente between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. That détente, perhaps within the 
framework of a new European security system, would 
undoubtedly give grudging international acceptance 
to the harsh reality that Hungary lies within the 
-Soviet sphere of influence; it would thus end Soviet 
uneasiness about Hungary’s relations with the West. 
By profiting from improved relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States and its Western 
European allies, Hungary can move cautiously for- 
ward to improve her own contacts with the Western 
powers. The existence of a détente would give the 
Hungarian leaders greater flexibility and would allow 
Hungarians to seek additional ways of reintegrating 
Hungary with the European community. 


10 Vihar a levelet. . . (Budapest: Zrinyi, 1970). 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of March, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Disarmament 


Mar. 12—A second round of SALT (Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks) negotiations resumes in Geneva 
after a two and one-half month recess. 


’ 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 
(See also Monetary Crisis) 


Mar. 13—Dutch liberal Cornelis Berkhouwer is 
elected president of the assembly of the EEC, 
known as the European Parliament. 

Mar. 21—Trade negotiations between the EEC and 
the U.S. open in Geneva. 


Middle East 

Mar. 1—United States Ambassador to the Sudan 
Cleo A. Noel, Jr., and George C. Moore, the U.S. 
chargé d’affairs in Khartoum, are captured by 
Black September guerrillas in Khartoum. The 
Americans and three other diplomats are being held 
as hostages pending the release of several hundred 
Arab prisoners, including the murderer of Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

Mar. 3—The Sudanese government reports that yes- 
terday Black September guerrillas shot and killed 
Cleo Noel, Jr., George C. Moore, and the Belgian 
chargé d’affairs in Khartoum. 

Mar. 4—Eight Black September guerrillas end their 
seige of the Saudi Arabian Embassy in Khartoum, 
yielding to Sudanese troops. The bodies of the 3 
slain diplomats are surrendered. 

Mar. 6—Sudanese President Gaafar al-Nimeiry 
charges that the chief of the Khartoum office of the 
Palestinian commando organization Al Fatah was 
the head planner of the raid on the Saudi Arabian 
embassy. 

Mar. 7—-Nimeiry informs the Arab League that all 
Palestine guerrilla activity in the Sudan has been 
banned. : 

Mar. 12—Al Sahafa, a government-controlled news- 
paper in Khartoum, reports that a 3-man judiciary 
commission has decided to seek an indictment in- 
cluding a premeditated murder charge against the 
Black Septemberists who killed the foreign diplo- 
mats March 2. 


Monetary Crisis 


Mar. 1—In Frankfurt, London, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
ex 
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Vienna and Tokyo, foreign exchange markets are 
ordered to close tomorrow, following unprecedented 
speculation in gold and the devaluation of'the U.S. 
dollar on February 12 for the second time in 14 
months. 

Mar. 9—In a 500-word communiqué, the U.S. offers 
to help the nations of the EEC “insure jointly an 
orderly exchange rate system” ; the communiqué fol- 
lows a 9-hour meeting of the finance ministers and 
central bank governors of the major non-Gommu- 
nist states. 

Mar. 12—Six nations of the EEC—West Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Denmark—decide to float their currencies jointly 
in relation to the U.S. dollar. British and Italian 
currencies continue to float independently. 

Mar. 13—The governor of the bank of Japan an- 
nounces that Japan will support the joint float of 
the EEC nations. 

Mar. 14—West German Chancellor Willy Brandt an- 
nounces that the value of the mark will henceforth 
be fixed in relation to Special Drawing Rights of 
the International Monetary Fund instead of to the 
dollar. 

Mar. 16—Meeting in Paris, the U.S. and 13 other 
nations agree on a number of measures to amelio- 
rate the difficulty of excess dollars abroad and as- 
sure the orderly reopening of official currency deal- 
ings. 

Mar. 19—Official foreign exchange trading resumes. 

Mar. 27—The finance ministers and central-bank 
governors of 20 nations negotiating international 
monetary reform agree “in principle” that the 
world’s monetary system should be “based on stable 
but adjustable” currency values; floating exchange 
rates are to be allowed in “particular situations.” 


United Nations 

Mar. 2—A group of American Indians who have 
seized the hamlet of Wounded Knee in South Da- 
kota ask the U.N. to send observers there to protect 
them. (See also U.S., Government.) 


Mar. 15—At the opening session of the 5-day U.N. 


Security Council meeting in Panama, Panamanian 
General Omar Torrijos Herrera, Panama’s Chief of 
Government, charges that the U.S. is engaged in 
neocolonialism in the Ganal Zone. 

Mar. 21—The U.S. vetoes a Security Council resolu- 
tion asking the U.S. to conclude a treaty with Pan- 
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ama ceding sovereignty of the Canal Zone to Pan- 
ama. 


War in Indochina 


` Mar. 2—At the close of a 5-day international confer- 
ence in Paris, the U.S., the U.S.S.R., China and 9 
other parties sign a formal declaration pledging to 
respect the cease-fire agreement in Vietnam. 

Mar. 4—The withdrawal of U.S. troops from South 
Vietnam resumes; a naval minesweeping force re- 
turns to its position off Haiphong. Troop with- 
drawal and minesweeping operations were halted 
during a delay in the freeing of American prisoners 
of war. (See “War in Indochina,” Current His- 
tory, April, 1973, p. 187.) 

A second large group of American prisoners of 
war arrives at Clark Air Base after being released 
by North Vietnam. 242 American prisoners have 
been released. 

Mar. 6—Cambodian President Lon Nol says that he 
is prepared to talk in Pnompenh or elsewhere with 
representatives of the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong on the subject of foreign troop with- 
drawals and prisoner exchanges. 

A Pathet Lao (Communist) spokesman says the 
U.S. and the Laotian government are sabotaging 
the cease-fire agreement for Laos reached February 
22. The Vientiane government and the Pathet Lao 
hold their 21st weekly negotiating session; the atmo- 
phere is reportedly “cordial” despite Pathet Lao 
charges. 

Mar. 8—The South Vietnamese and the Communists 
reach an agreement on the next exchange of Viet- 
namese prisoners of war—part of the. 2d phase of 
prisoner exchanges. 

In Washington, representatives of the U.S. and 
North Vietnam announce that a joint commission 
to discuss U.S. aid for reconstruction in North Viet- 
nam will meet for the first time in Paris in a week. 

Mar. 13—In protest against a delay in releasing 
American prisoners, the U.S. again halts troop with- 
drawals temporarily. 

Mar. 14—American troop withdrawals resume. 108 
more American prisoners of war are released. 

Mar. 15—The Cambodian command says govern- 
ment troops have pushed the fighting front line 18 
miles south of Pnompenh, 

The U.S. army command in Saigon is discon- 
tinued ; 6,800 U.S. tropos still in Vietnam are under 
U.S. Military Assistance Command Vietnam. 

U.S. President Richard Nixon warns Hanoi not 
to “lightly disregard” his warning that North Viet- 
nam should not move military equipment toward 
South Vietnam in violation of the cease-fire agree- 
ment. 

. Canadian Minister of External Affairs Mitchell 
W. Sharp arrives in Saigon on a trip to see whether 


Canada should continue as a member of the 4-na- 
tion International Commission of Control and 
Supervision. He voices Canadian dissatisfaction 
with the way the I.C.C.S. is working. 

Mar. 16—The chief Vietcong delegate to the Joint 
Military Commission charges that the U.S. is send- 
ing war material into South Vietnam in violation 
of the cease-fire. i 

U.S. sources in Washington charge that the 
North Vietnamese have sent hundreds of artillery 
pieces and more than 300 tanks down the Ho Chi 
Minh trail toward South Vietnam. ~ 

Mar. 19—In Paris, representatives of the South Viet- 
namese government in Saigon and of the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government (Vietcong) begin 
negotiations on the political future of South Viet- 
nam. 

Mar. 20—I.C.C.S. field teams begin to investigate 
charges of cease-fire violations. 

USS. intelligence agents report a “significant re- 
duction” in North Vietnamese military movement 
toward South Vietnam. 

Mar. 21—It is reported from Pnompenh that the 
Communists have cut 2 principal supply routes to 
Cambodia’s capital. 

Mar. 22—The military command in Saigon reports 
that the government has launched a major “relief 
operation” to relieve a small outpost under attack 
by Communist forces. 

Mar. 24—In Pnompenh, a senior official source de- 
clares that the Cambodian government has refused 
a Communist offer to negotiate provided that Presi- 
dent Lon Nol is excluded. 

Mar. 26—Vietcong and Saigon representatives fail to 
agree on an agenda for a conference on national 
elections, in their 3d meeting, 

Mar. 29—The last U.S. combat forces leave South 
Vietnam. The remaining American prisoners of 
war are released by Hanoi. 

In Cambodia, U.S. B-52’s continue to bomb 
suspected Communist concentrations near Pnom- 
penh. 

U.S.’ President Nixon threatens the North Viet- 
namese that “they should have no doubt of the 
consequences if they fail to comply” with all the 
terms of the cease-fire in South Vietnam. 

7,200 civilian employees of the U.S. Department 
of Defense stay in Saigon under the senior defense 
attaché there. The former U.S. combat operations 
center in Saigon, now called the readiness room, 
continues to operate in constant communication 
with the new U.S. combat center in Nakom Pha- 
nom, Thailand, the new headquarters of the U.S. 
Seventh Air Force. 

Mar. 31—As their role in the Joint Military Commis- 
sion ends, the North Vietnamese charge that the 
Saigon government, encouraged by the U.S., is vio- 
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lating the terms of the cease-fire. The U.S. also 
withdraws from the commission as scheduled. The 
Saigon government and the Vietcong remain in a 
2-party commission. 


_ ARGENTINA 

Mar. 12—Peronist Héctor J. Cámpora wins the elec- 
tion for President with close to half the votes from 
90 per cent of those eligible to vote. The Peronists 
and their supporters also appear to have a majority 
in the National Congress, provincial and municipal 
posts. 

Mar. 13—President-elect Cámpora indicates his inten- 
tion to visit former President Juan Domingo Perén 
in Madrid, insisting on Perén’s presence when he 
takes over the government May 25. The ruling 
military junta has forbidden his return before then. 

Mar. 21—In La Plata, government troops arrest strik- 
ing policemen, part of an armed revolt of about 
5,000 policemen. In 3 other cities police continue 
to strike for more pay. 

Mar. 22—President-elect Dr. Cámpora accuses the 
military government of delaying the announcement 
of the election results, as the government conducts 
a recount because of a computer breakdown; the 
results will affect only the composition of the Na- 
tional Congress and other elective posts. 


BANGLADESH 


Mar. 8—Prime Minister Sheik Mujibur Rahman 
wins a large personal victory as his party, the 
Awami League, captures a vast majority of the 300 
seats of Parliament. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Mar. 4—The government closes the largest popular 
newspaper, Koh Santepheap, charging a breach of 
national security. 

Mar. 14—President Lon Nol orders government prep- 
aration for a general legislative election without 
specifying a date, in a’ political effort to reconcile 
non-Communist opponents. 

Mar. 17—An Air Force captain bombing the presi- 
dential palace kills at least 20 people in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to assassinate President Lon Nol. 
The unharmed President declares a state of na- 
tional emergency, suspending all civil rights and 
imposing a 9 p.m. curfew. 

Mar. 18—The President suspends all non-government 
publications, puts several members of the former 
royal family under house arrest and orders striking 
teachers back to work. 

Mar. 20—The government arrests newspaper editors 
in addition to opposition politicians, student lead- 
ers and journalists who are either under house ar- 
rest or jailed. 
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Mar. 22—The government acknowledges that former 
Premier Sisowath Sirik Matak is under guard but 
only for his protection. 


CANADA 
(See Intl, War in Indochina; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


CHILE 
(See also U.S., Labor and Industry) 


Mar. 5—Legislative elections indicate gains for the 
Marxist government of President Salvador Allende 
Gossens but continue the stalemate condition of an 
Opposition majority. 

Mar. 27—President Salvador Allende Gossens ac- 
cepts the resignation of 3 military members of his 
Cabinet. 

CHINA 
(See also Japan; Spain; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Mar. 1—China offers to negotiate directly with the 
‘Chinese Nationalist government in Taiwan. The 
offer is refused. 

Mar. 8—Hsinhua reports that China and the Soviet 
Union have failed to reach an accord on naviga- 
tion in boundary rivers in a conference concluding 
today. 

Mar. 10—Senior editor Frank Uhligh, Jr., of the 
United States Naval Institute’s official publication 
Sea Power, ranks China’s navy third, after the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 


CUBA 


Mar. 8—Cuba and Mexico sign a trade agreement, 
Cuba’s first with a Latin American country since a 
U.S. trade embargo of October, 1960. Cuba is to 
sell nickel, and Mexico, beans. 


CYPRUS 


Mar. 25—Officials indicate the discovery of a secret 
plot led by General George Grivas to overthrow 
Archbishop Makarios and to unite Cyprus with 
Greece. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mar. 22—General Ludvik Svoboda wins unanimous 
endorsement by the Federal Assembly in an election 
for a second 5-year term and takes the oath of of- 
fice as President. 


EGYPT 


Mar. 26—At a private joint meeting of the People’s 
Assembly and the Central Committee of the Arab 
Socialist Union, President Anwar Sadat announces 
that he is taking over as Premier, replacing Aziz 
Sidky. In a radio address he states a policy of 
military buildup and diplomatic effort for a nego- 
tiated settlement with Israel. 

Mar. 27—President Sadat names his Cabinet, retain- 
ing his foreign, defense and interior ministers, add- 
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ing 2.generals, and appointing the former Minister 


of the Treasury to Deputy Premier in charge of 
the treasury and the economy. 

Mar. 28—President Sadat names himself military 
governor of Egypt; he can declare martial law. 


FRANCE 


_ Mar. 7—The French government begins negotiations 
with air controllers whose strike has reduced air 
traffic to 5 per cent of normal. 

Mar. 11—The final round of legislative elections 
gives the Gaullist-led government a five-year man- 
date, with a majority in the new Assembly. 

Mar. 27—Government sources acknowledge’ that 
France may furnish Uganda with parts for French- 
built military planes but deny selling that country 
armored troop carriers. 


a GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 


(East) 


Mar. 8—East Germany halts the return of at least 
1,000 young people who were to join their parents 
in the West, indicating they will delay the family- 
reunion program until after the treaty to establish 

. formal relations between the two Germanys, con- 
cluded last December, takes effect. The two Par- 
liaments are scheduled to ratify the treaty in May. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis) 


Mar. 28—The Cabinet approves the draft of a bill 

` reforming marriage laws, giving a woman the right 

to work, equalizing names, support costs, and rights 
to pensions in the case of divorced couples. 


' GREECE 
(See also Cyprus) 


Mar. 11—The government, the Orthodox Church, 
and political opponents express their support of 
Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus. 

Mar. 20—Police break up a sit-in of 800 students de- 
manding greater academic liberties at the Athens 
University Law School; they injure many students 
and onlookers. 

Mar. 26—Athens University students agree to nego- 
tiate with university authorities, ending an 8-week 
strike. 


HUNGARY 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


INDIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Mar. 27—A Communist party demonstration by an 
estimated 200,000 persons protests rising prices and 
increasing unemployment. 

INDONESIA 
Mar. 22—The People’s Consultative Congress reelects 


President Suharto unanimously for a new 5-year 
term. ; 

Mar. 27—President Suharto forms a new 22-man 
Cabinet. 


IRAN 


Mar. 16—The Shah. reveals that Western oil com- 
panies have “surrendered totally,” giving “full con- 
trol” to Iran for the operation of the oil industry. 


IRAQ 


Mar. 20—Iraqi and Kuwaiti troops clash at the bor- 
der of the 2 countries. 


IRELAND 


Mar. 14-Liam Cosgrave takes office as Prime Minis- 
ter, naming a Cabinet of which 11 members belong 
to his Fine Gael party and 5 are members of. the 
Labor party. 

Mar. 29—The Navy intercepts a ship carrying 5 tons 
of arms for the Irish Republican Army. 


ISRAEL 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Mar. 13—Israel approves the establishment of a Pal- 
estinian Arab university on the West Bank of the 
Jordan River. 

Mar. 14—Prime Minister Golda Meir offers King 
Hussein of Jordan guardianship of the Islamic 
shrines in Jerusalem’s Old City. 


JAPAN 


Mar. 3—The government discloses its first postwar 
military plan to defend the nation in the event of 
an attack by the Soviet Union or China. 

Mar. 7—Premier Kakuei Tanaka proposes to Soviet 
Communist party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev the 
reopening of negotiations on a peace treaty and the 
joint economic development of Siberia. 

Mar. 27—Ambassador Chen Chu of China arrives in 
Tokyo and Ambassador Heishiro Ogawa of Japan 
will leave for Peking, in the countries’ first exchange 
of envoys. 


JORDAN 


(See also Israel) 


Mar. 14—King Hussein commutes the death sen- 
tences of 16 Al Fatah Palestinian guerrillas and 
their leader, Mohammed Daoud Odeh, better 
known as Abu Daoud, who were convicted of plot- 
ting subversion. - 


KOREA (South) 


Mar. 1—President Chung Hee Park’s Democratic Re- 
publican party wins half of the National Assembly’s 
contested seats, 73; these elected members, plus 73 
members to be appointed under the new constitu- 
tion, give Park a two-thirds majority in the 219-seat 


legislature. 
a) 


Mar. 9—North and South Korea announce simul- 
taneously the resumption of political discussions 
next week and meetings by their Red Cross organi- 
zations to help Korean families separated by the 
border. 


LAOS 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Mar. 5—Delegates from the Vientiane government 
and the Communist-led Pathet Lao discuss the 
formation of a new coalition government and 

. peace-keeping procedures, 


LIBYA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


MAURITANIA 


Mar. 24—Mauritania and Zaire sign a pact for tech- 
nical, economic and cultural cooperation and agree 
to exchange ambassadors. 


MEXICO 
(See Cuba) 


MOROCCO 


Mar. 10—The government announces the nationali- 
zation of foreign-owned agricultural land, affecting 
2,000 landholders. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Mar. 24—Following yesterday’s armed clashes, the 
coalition party opposing President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto announces that it will boycott the drafting 
of a new constitution. 


PANAMA 
(See Intl, United Nations) 


PHILIPPINES 


Mar. 13—Military authorities give total casualties as 
at least 187 Muslim rebels, 27 government soldiers 
and 27 civilians dead, in two weeks of fighting in 
Cotabato Province. 


RHODESIA 


Mar. 17—Two rival nationalist organizations, the 
Zimbabwe African National Union and thé Zim- 
babwe African People’s Union, banned in Rhodesia, 
agree to set up a political council and revive a de- 
funct joint military command after 4 days of meet- 
ing in neighboring Zambia. 

Mar. 26—The government indicates it plans to set up 
regional authorities or “Bantustans” for the admin- 
istration of black African areas. The plan was at- 
tacked yesterday by the African National Council, 
a black opposition group. 

° 
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SAN MARINO 


Mar. 20—A new coalition forms a Cabinet, ending 
the republic’s 2-month crisis. 


SPAIN 


Mar. 1—Deputy Premier Luis Carrero Blanco in- 
structs the National Council to recommend “con- 
crete measures to widen citizen participation in 
public tasks” in 7 areas such as education, region- 
alism, foreign relations and relations between 
church and state. 

Mar. 9—The government announces the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between Spain and 
China. 


SWEDEN 


Mar. 28—At a news conference, Premier Olof Palme 
presents proposals for a new constitution, retaining 
the King as chief of state without residual powers, 
lowering the voting age from 19 to 18, and guar- 
anteeing citizens the right to demonstrate. 


SYRIA 


Mar. 13—Syria’s first permanent constitution is ap- 
proved by 97.6 per cent of the voters. 


TURKEY 


Mar. 25—The Senate defeats a constitutional amend- 
ment to extend the term of President Cevdet Sunay. 
The Assembly voted it down last week by 1 vote. 
Sunay’s 7-year term ends Mar. 28 and by law he 
cannot succeed himself. 


UGANDA 


(See France) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Japan) 


Mar. 1—The Soviet Union launches unmanned satel- 
lite Cosmos 550, referred to in the West as a mil- 
itary reconnaissance craft. 

Mar. 20—The Export-Import Bank announces that 
the Soviet Union will receive a $202.4-million loan 
for the purchase of American industrial equipment; 
a 7-year, $50-million Euroloan for Western ma- 
chinery and equipment for socialist countries is also 
announced, 

Mar. 21—The New York Times reports that Soviet 
sources indicate a waiver of the tax on emigrants 
with higher education affecting some 60 Jewish 
families; the American Embassy has no official con- 
firmation of its suspension. 

The Soviet Union launches the unmanned satel- 
lite Cosmos 552. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Bermuda 


Mar. 10—The Governor, Sir Richard Sharples, and 
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his aide de camp, Captain Hugh Sayers, are assas- 
sinated. 


Great Britain 


Mar. 1—Labor’s “strike-a-day” protest against the 
government freeze on wages causes hospitals to send 
home thousands of patients and handle only emer- 
gency cases. The effect of the gas workers’ 2-week 
strike causes severe shortages and the closing of 
many unheated schools. 

Mar. 5—The Trades Union Congress, representing 
more than 10 million workers, votes for a day of 
nation-wide strikes to protest the government’s pro- 
gram to fight inflation. 

Mar. 6—The Conservative government proposes what 
it calls a “neutral” budget, relying on tax cuts and 
the business incentives of previous years to ensure 
faster growth without feeding inflation. 

Mar. 8—Two bombings strike London; officials be- 
lieve they were timed as an I.R.A. protest against 
the referendum in Northern Ireland. 

Mar. 9—Thousands of trains are cancelled following 
yesterday’s nation-wide rail strike. Non-medical 
hospital workers continue their work stoppage. 

Mar. 16—Leaders of the locomotive engineers’ union 
vote to suspend strikes, in a 5—4 decision. 

Queen Elizabeth opens a new London Bridge, 
the third one in a thousand years. 

Mar. 20—In a white paper, the government proposes 
to ensure a share of political power for the Roman 
Catholic minority in Northern Ireland. The long- 
awaited plan provides for the election of an 80- 
seat Assembly giving a half million Catholics a fair 
share of seats along with the million Protestants and 
an executive group of assembly committee chair- 
men to include Catholics to run such departments 
as education, housing and health. The government 
in London would retain responsibility for law and 
order and the police. 

Mar. 23—The gas workers vote to end their strike, 

` obtaining an extra $7 a week without breaching 
government wage limitations. 


Northern Ireland 


Mar. 9—The results of yesterday’s referendum are 
announced: 59,820 votes for Ulster’s remaining in 
the United Kingdom and 6,463 votes for her union 
with the Irish Republic. 

Mar. 14—British Secretary of State for Ulster William 
Whitelaw proposes local government elections in 
Ulster on May 30 under a new system of propor- 
tional representation. 

Mar. 22—The Ulster Catholic Social Democratic and 
Labor party in a statement on the white paper in- 
dicates it will participate in elections for the new 
Assembly; it calls the abolition of the old Northern 
Ireland Parliament “a major step forward.” 


Mar. 23—The militant Provisional wing of the Irish - 
Republican Army announces in Dublin its inten- 
tion to continue fighting in a rebuff to the British 
constitutional proposals for Northern Ireland. 

Mar. 27—The Unionist party, representing the Prot- 
estant majority, votes to hold discussions with the 
British to negotiate the British proposals. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

Mar. 8—The Justice Department appeals a federal 
district court ruling requiring the government to 
withhold funds from school systems in 17 states 
which are violating civil rights laws. 

Mar. 21—U.S. District Court Judge Charles R. Richey 
quashes efforts by the Finance Committee to Re- 
elect the President to compel 10 reporters and news 
executives to turn over unpublished material in the 
Watergate case. (See also Government.) 

Mar. 29—Twenty-five school districts in 12 states are 
ordered by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to submit new plans for school deseg- 
regation by April 10 or risk losing federal funds. 


Economy 

Mar. 6—The administration places the country’s 23 
largest oil companies under price controls again, 
limiting rises to 1 per cent. - 

Mar. 21—The Labor Department reports that the 
Consumer Price Index for February showed the 
largest one-month increase in 22 years, particularly 
in higher food prices. Retail food costs are up 2.4 
per cent, with meat alone up 5.4 per cent. 


Foreign Policy 
(See Intl, EEC, Middle East, Monetary Crisis) 


Mar. 2—President Nixon states that postwar aid to 
North Vietnam, if approved by Congress, will cause 
no further cuts in the domestic budget but will come 
from current defense and foreign aid funds. 

Mar. 3—The United States and Canada sign a Great 
Lakes safety agreement., l 


` Mar. 5—The Treasury Department announces that 


Secretary George P. Schultz will represent the 
United States at the Paris monetary talks, accom- 
panied by Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Paul A. Volcker, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for monetary affairs. 

Mar. 6—The United States and Hungary sign an 
agreement settling claims for American property 
damaged in World War II and nationalized in Hun- 
gary and pledging the release of Hungarian accounts 
frozen in the U.S. within 30 days. 

Mar. 13—It is reported from Washington that an 


agreement was made with Israeli Premier Golda 
° 


Meir earlier this month to sell Israel 4 squadrons of 
combat jets and to assist in the production of an 
Israeli-designed jet fighter. 

Mar. 15—President Nixon says in a news conference 
that the lifting of the embargo on arms to India and 
Pakistan “in no way jeopardizes the peace in the 
area.” 

Ambassador to India Daniel P. Moynihan in- 
forms Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi that 
the U.S. will not supply lethal arms to India or 
Pakistan. 

President Nixon names retired Ambassador David 
K. E. Bruce to head the United States liaison office 
in Peking. 

Mar. 22—Administrative officials indicate that the 
American military transport plane fired on yester- 
day by Libyan jets ignored a signal to land. The 
U.S. protests. 

Mar. 28—A new U.S. commercial office opens in 
Moscow. 

Mar. 30—The President accepts the resignation of 
Ellsworth Bunker as U.S. Ambassador to South 
Vietnam. Graham A. Martin will be named to 
replace him. l 


Government 


Mar. 1—In the fourth of his State of the Union mes- 
sages, on human resources, President Nixon for- 
mally abandons his plan for a guaranteed annual 
income. 

Mar. 3—G. Bradford Cook takes oath of office as the 
head of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Mar. 5—The administration agrees to the Senate’s 
right to confirm top budget officials, but declares it 
unconstitutional to apply it to incumbents retroac- 
tively. 

Mar. 6—The Justice Department orders the Bureau 
of Mines to withhold money the federal agency 
owes the coal companies until it collects unpaid 
fines for mine safety violations. 

Mar. 10—In a radio address, President Nixon urges 

_ Congress to restore the death penalty for some 
federal crimes. 


The U.S. District Court in Washington inval- 


idates the U.S. Bureau of Mines system that imposes 
costly penalties on coal mine operators violating 
federal safety standards. 

Mar. 11—In an exchange of gunfire at Wounded 
Knee, one FBI agent is shot and a.militant Indian is 
injured. The Indians announce their secession from 
the United States, declaring themselves on a war 
footing. 

Mar, 12—Jn a policy statement on executive privilege, 
President Nixon says that present and former mem- 
bers of his personal staff will not testify formally be- 
fore congressional committees; his staff will provide 


information through informal contacts with “com- 
A ; 
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mittees of the Congress in ways which preserve in- 
tact the constitutional separation of the branches.” 

Mar. 14—President Nixon details his proposals for 
criminal penalties in his 6th State of the Union 
message to Congress. 

President Nixon’s chief legal counsel, John W. 
Dean 3d, refuses an invitation to testify before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee reviewing the nomina- 
tion of L. Patrick Gray, 3d as FBI director; he 
agrees to answer written questions on the nomina- 

. tion. 

Mar. 15—Congress approves a bill to aid the mentally 
and physically handicapped—the first legislation to 
test the President’s threat of veto. 

Mar. 19—A House subcommittee makes public docu- 
ments linking the administration with the Justice 
Department’s settlement of antitrust suits against 
the International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration, naming 6 high-ranking government offi- 
cials including Vice-President Spiro Agnew and 
John W. Ehrlichman, assistant to the President. 

The Senate completes congressional action requir- 
ing approval of Congress before Supreme Court- 
ordered changes in rules of evidence for the federal 
courts can be effective. 

Mar. 20—Gray tells Senators that Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst has ordered him not to discuss 
the Watergate case. 

Mar. 21—President Nixon says that $424 million in 
federal funds is available for 776,000 summer jobs 
for youths, but the bulk of the money—$300 million 
—is to come from the Emergency Employment As- 
sistance Act, a year-round adult program. 

Mar. 22—Testifying before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s hearing on his nomination, Gray states that 
Mr. Nixon’s chief legal counsel “probably” lied to 
FBI agents investigating the Watergate case. 

President Nixon seeks almost unlimited tariff- 
regulating authority and a faster system of relief for 
domestic industries through restriction of imports in 
his first international economic report to Congress. 

The Senate votes 66 to 22 to send the President 
the House-approved bill demanding administrative 
spending of $120 million for water and sewer sys- 
tems in rural areas; funds have been withheld by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mar. 23—Security coordinator for the Committee to 
Re-elect the President James W. McCord, Jr., who 
has been convicted in the Watergate conspiracy, in- 
dicates in a letter read in the district court now 
sentencing Watergate principals that he and others 
were under “political pressure to plead guilty and 
remain silent.” 

President Nixon eases restrictions on oil imports. 

Mar. 25—The Congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee indicates unanimous agreement with the 
President that total government spending should be 
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’ kept at a ceiling of $268 billion in the next fiscal 
year. l 

Mar. 27—A $2.6-billion rehabilitation bill is vetoed by 
the President, who charges that it is part of a con- 
gressional “spending spree.” 

The Federal Aviation Administration bans most 
supersonic flights by civilian aircraft like the Anglo- 
French Concorde airliner over the U.S., starting 
April 27. 

Mar. 28—The Senate select committee on the Water- 
gate affair hears “significant” testimony from James 
W. McCord, Jr. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that 

_ in 1972 violent crime increased slightly and property 
‘crimes decreased so markedly that the over-all crime 
;, rate dropped for the first time since 1955. 
‘Mar. 29—The President orders ceilings on wholesale 
_and retail prices of beef, pork and lamb. The ceil- 
ings are to remain in effect “as long as is necessary 
to do the job.” 

Mar. 30—White House press secretary Ronald Ziegler 
‘announces that the President has issued an affirma- 
tive order to all White House staff members to tes- 
tify if called before a grand jury about the Water- 
gate case. Ziegler says the President is also willing 
to cooperate with the Senate subcommittee if co- 
operation does not do “violence to the separation of 
powers.” 


Labor and Industry 


Mar. 13—The railroads and rail unions agree to'a 
new 18-month contract that raises wages by 4 per 
cent and fringe benefits by 6.7 per cent for more 
than half a million workers. The agreement, still 
to be ratified by each of the 15 unions, is the first 
nationwide contract of a major industry in the ad- 
ministration’s phase 3 period, and the first rail con- 
tract achieved before the expiration of an old one 
and without a strike. 

Mar. 22—A Senate subcommittee reviews conflicting 
testimony of 3 officials of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph corporation in an inquiry into 
the company’s alleged attempts to prevent the elec- 


` 


tion of Chilean President Salvador Allende Gossens. . 


Witnesses include John A. McCone, former head of 
the CIA and now a director of ITT, Edward Ger- 
rity, senior vice president, and Jack D. Neal, the 
company’s director of international relations. 

Mar. 29—Ten steel companies and the United Steel- 
workers of America approve a labor agreement pro- 
viding for binding arbitration in 1974 contract nego- 
tiations and prohibiting strikes or lockouts during 
the 1974 negotiations period; the contract will last 
through 1977. 


Military 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


Politics 
(See also Government) 

Mar. 9—The Finance Committee to Re-elect the 
President returns $655,000 to 3 major donors: 
Robert H. Allen, Texas oilman, the source of $89,- 
000 that went to a Watergate defendant; Walter 
T. Duncan, Texas land speculator having financial 
difficulties; Robert L. Vesco, defendant in a Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission’s investigation. 

Mar. 12—The General Accounting Office alleges 4 
law violations by the Finance Committee to Re-elect 
the President in the matter of a $200,000 contribu- 
tion by New Jersey financier Robert L. Vesco and 
refers the report to the Justice Department. 


Supreme Court 

Mar. 5—The Supreme Court rules 7 to 1 that the City 
of Petersburg, Va., does not have the right to annex 
property that shifts the population’s political ma- 
jority—from black to white. 

Mar. 19—The Supreme Court, in a 6-3 vote, rules 
against the expulsion of a student for the dissemina- 
tion of an obscenity in print because “the First 
Amendment leaves no room for the operation of 
dual standards in the academic community with 
respect to the content of speech.” 

Mar. 20—The Court, in a 6-3 decision, exempts 
special-purpose governmental agencies from its one- 
man, one-vote mandate. 

Mar. 21—The Supreme Court, in a 5-4 vote uphold- 
ing Texas’ school financing system, rules that states 
can finance their public school systems with property 
taxes. 

The Court refuses to review the contempt citation 
of Harvard professor Samuel L. Popkin for keeping 
his information sources confidential; only Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas dissents. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 


(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Mar. 26—The government releases Truong Dinh 
Dzu, a peace candidate and political opponent in 
the 1967 presidential election, who was in jail 5 
years, 

Mar. 28—President Nguyen Van Thieu formally 
launches his Democracy party, one of two to survive 
the requirements of a new law, 2 days before he 
leaves for a trip to the United States. 


ZAIRE 


(See Mauritania) 
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In this first issue in a three-issue symposium on poverty and social 
welfare in America, seven articles define the dimensions of poverty in the 
United States today, explore the conditions and needs of different groups 
of poor Americans, and compare poverty in America with poverty in the 


rest of the world. Can American poverty be eliminated or alleviated? 
As our introductory article points out: “The experience of the early 
1970s, with a fairly constant number of poor, offers little hope that pov- 
erty will be eliminated in the United States within the near future.” 


The Poor: Dimensions and Strategies 





By Sar A. LEvITAN 
Director of the Center for Manpower Policy Studies, George Washington University 


HE POOR SHALL NEVER cease out of the land, 

according to the Bible. This is more than a 

pessimistic forecast, however; it recognizes that 
each society defines poverty in its own terms.* 

Poverty is a relative concept. It is primarily for 
this reason that one person in eight can be designated 
as poor in the richest country in the world. In less 
developed countries, poverty is equated with living at 
the brink of subsistence. In this country, even the 
lowest-income families are rarely confronted with the 
specter of starvation, although many poor are the vic- 
tims of an inadequate diet. 

The problem that all societies in all times have faced 
is inequality. No system distributes income evenly 
nor should it necessarily do so. The reasons for this 
inequality of incomes are many, some worthy and 


some unconscionable, but the trends are remarkably, 


constant. Income distribution today is little different 


from the pattern in the United States just after World _ 
` -War II. The poorest 20 per cent of all families re- 


ceive only about as much money income as the top 1 
per cent, and there is some evidence that these figures 
may actually understate the full extent of inequality. 

Insofar as it can be measured, poverty can be de- 
fined as a lack of goods and services needed for an 
“adequate” standard of living. Because ‘standards of 
adequacy vary with both the society’s general level of 
well-being and thé public attitudes toward depriva- 


* This article is excerpted from the forthcoming revised 
edition of Programs in Aid of the Poor, published by The 
John Hopkins University Press. : 


tion, there is no universally accepted definition of in- 
dividual or family basic needs. Equally difficult to 


_determine is the amount of money income necessary to 


provide for any agreed-upon set of basic needs. For 
example, government programs providing such ser- 
vices as free education, subsidized food, or medical 
care reduce the amount of cash required to support a 
family; and differentials in the cost of living between 
urban and rural areas and among regions raise the 
income requirements for some people and lower them 
for others. It is no wonder, then, that experts differ 
over the purchasing power that an individual or family 
needs for a minimum acceptable level of economic 
welfare. 

Despite these conceptual and technical problems of 
measurement, the federal government has devised a 


` poverty index which has gained wide acceptance. 


Developed by the Social Security Administration in, 
1964, this index is based on the cost of a minimum 
diet (estimated by the Department of Agriculture on 
the basis of a 1955 survey) at just under one dollar per, 
person per day in a four-member family with two 
school-age children (adjusted for 1972). The ‘cost of 
living of the low-income family is estimated to be three , 
times its food expenditures (with adjustments for . 


„changes in the level of-consumer prices) ; thus, a larger 


family will have a proportionately higher poverty 
threshold. Farm families are presumed to need only 
85 per cent of the cash income of nonfarm families, 2- 
person families with an elderly head 8 per cent less 
than those under 65 years of age, and households 
headed by females slightly less than other households. 


8a. 
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A summary of the federal government’s definition of 
poverty income, based on 1972 prices, is presented in 
the following table: 


Number of 
Family Members Nonfarm Farm 
1 $2,100 š $1,800 
2 2,725 2,325 
3 3,450 2,950 
4 4,200 3,575 
5 4,925 4,200 
6 5,550 | 4,725 
7 6,200 5,275 


There are several flaws in this poverty index. First, 
the distinction between “nonfarm” and “farm” is ex- 


N $ “tremely crude. It makes no allowance for regional 


A ə Variations in the cost of living, or for higher prices in 


LY 
ps 


ww y central cities where many of the poor are concen- 


Baw 


s 


/ 
Par ; set initially at 70 per cent, the level for farm 
# families was arbitrarily raised to the present 85 per 


cent. Second, the food costs on which the budget is 
based were developed for “temporary or emergency 


. use” and are inadequate for a permanent diet. For 


a family of four, an annual income of $4,200 provides 
only the barest subsistence. Finally, the assumption 
that a family needs two dollars for shelter, clothing, 
and other needs for every food dollar (thus a poverty 
index three times the food budget) was based on the 
finding that in the 1950’s the average consumer spent 
one-third of his income for food. More recent data 
indicate that this proportion has fallen to 28 per cent, 
so the food budget might well be multiplied by 3.5, 
instead of 3, to derive the poverty level. This poverty 
line would be considerably higher than the “official” 
one. The pitfall of using a “stagnant” poverty level 
—which adjusts only for price increases but not for 
productivity gains and the rising living standards of 
the American people—is also illustrated by the grow- 
ing gap between the poverty level and median family 
income. The former rose only two-fifths between 
1959 and 1971 while the latter nearly doubled. In 
1959, the median family income was 1.8 times the 
poverty level for a family of four; by 1971 it was 2.5 
times as much. 

A proposed solution is a flexible poverty line. It 
has been suggested that the median family income 
should be divided by two, which would peg the stan- 
dard at one-fourth higher than the level set by the 
government. Because in recent years there has been 
little redistribution of income, a flexible index would 
indicate that our progress against poverty has been 
scant. For the present, however, the government 
poverty index is the most widely accepted and work- 
able measure of poverty, and available data are 


` gathered on this basis. 


1 Editors note: See the articles that follow for more’ de- 


. tailed discussions. 


IDENTIFYING THE POOR 


Measured by government statistics, poverty declined 
markedly in the decade of the 1960’s. In 1960, nearly 
40 million persons, or 22 per cent of the population, 
were classified as poor by the government’s poverty 
index. By 1969, their number had been reduced to 
approximately 24 million, or 12 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Most of this progress occurred during the 
second half of the decade, when jobs were plentiful. 
Government-mounted special efforts to reduce poverty 
also helped. But during the subsequent two years no 
headway was made, and in 1971 the number of poor 
had drifted up to almost 26 million persons. Pov- 
erty continues to be a serious problem in the United 
States. Approximately one of every eight Americans 
is living in poverty, and those who still live in poverty 
must face a life in which hardships are undiminished. 
Indeed, the nation’s increasing affluence makes the de- 
privation of those who remain poor both more notice- 
able and more poignant. (See inside back cover.) 

Who are these poor Americans? A few selected 
characteristics of the poor are listed in Table 1. The 
incidence of poverty is related to age, color, sex of 
family head, work status and educational attainment. 
Blacks are three times as likely as whites to be poor. 
Families headed by women are nearly five times as 
likely to be poor as families headed by males. When 
the head of the family has eight years of schooling or 
less, the incidence of poverty is four times greater than 
the incidence of poverty in families headed by a person 
with some college education. 

Overall changes in the total number of poor mask 
considerable movement in and out of poverty. That 
the total number of poor in 1969, for example, was 
slightly lower than it. was in 1968 was the net effect 
of the movement out of poverty by 37 per cent of the 
1968 poor while 34 per cent of the 1969 poor did not 
live in poverty during the previous year. Just as 
minority and female-headed units are more likely to 
be poor, they are less likely to escape poverty. The 


. proportion of poor in 1968 who were also poor in 


1969 varied from about one-half of white male-headed 
units, to two-thirds of nonwhite male-headed and 
white female-headed units, to three-fourths of non- 
white female-headed units. Conversely, nonwhite 
and female-headed units were more likely to be classed 
as poor. (See inside back cover.) 

For the purpose of this ovérview, the poor can be 
divided into four major groups: the elderly, working- 
age adults who are employed, those of working age 
who are not employed, and children in poor families.’ 
While these groups share the symptoms of low income, 
their problems vary. 


THE AGED POOR 
Of all age groups in the population, aged citizens 
have the highest incidence of poverty. More than 
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Table 1. Characteristics of the poor, 1971 


Persons in Families 


; Number 
Characteristic (thousands) 
Total 20,405 
Age group 

Under 16 9,430 
16-64 9,265 
65 and over 1,710 
Race 
White 13,566 
Spanish origin 2,217 
Black 6,530 
Other 309 
Family status 
Head 5,303 
Other adults 4,757 
Children 10,344 
Type of residence 
Central city 6,693 
Outside central city 4,450 
Farm 1,934 
Other nonmetropolitan 7,328 
Sex of family head 
Male 12,608 
Female 7,797 
Work experience of family head 
Worked full year, full time 1,084 
Worked part year, or part-time 1,725 
Did not work 2,422 
Armed Forces 7,200 
Education of family head 
8 years or less 2,293 
1-3 years high school 947 
4 years high school 933 
College, 1-3 years , 268 
College, 4 years or more 143 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


one in every five persons aged 65 or older lived in pov- 
erty in 1971, compared with only one in nine persons 
under 65. If anything, the situation may have been 
worse than these figures indicated, for the estimate of 
4.3 million elderly poor excluded many living in public 
homes and many more whose own income would have 
classified them among the poor but who lived in non- 
poor households. As the aged become more numer- 
ous in our society, the problems of meeting their in- 
come needs will intensify. The 20 per cent increase 
in Social Security benefits in late 1972 and the growth 
of private and veterans’ pensions may help to reduce 
the number of aged poor in the future. 

The major cause of poverty among the elderly is 
that few hold jobs. Fewer than two-fifths of the 
elderly male family heads worked during 1970, in 
contrast to well over 90 per cent of younger family 
heads. Among women family heads, fewer than one- 
fifth of the older, but over two-thirds of the younger, 
worked during that year. A similarly small propor- 
tion of the elderly living alone hold jobs. _ While some 

° 


Persons Living Alone 





Poor as Poor as 
Per cent of Per cent of 
Totalin Number Totalin 
Group (thousands) Group 
11 5,154 32 
16 39 100 
8 2,552 +25 
12 2,563 42 
8 4,214 30 
25 133 36 
31 866 46 
14 75 35 
10. HS z= 
7 H = 
15 —— — 
12 2,218 29 
6 1,199 26 
20 133 37 
15 1,604 43 
8 1,543 24 
39 3,611 37 
3 292 
16 1,330 31 
30 3,530 54 
7 3 3 
18 2,387 48 
11 638 32 
6 735 21 
5 244 17 
2 201 11 





of the elderly poor are willing and able to work reg- 
ularly, the vast majority cannot do so. Their infir- 
mities are doubly critical because an increasing num- 
ber of the elderly live alone and must provide for their 
own support. The best, and frequently the only, way 
to help these people is through some form of income 
support. Provision must also be made for high med- 
ical costs, which can be devastating for anyone living 
close to or below the poverty line. 


CHILDREN IN POVERTY 


At the other end of the age spectrum, nearly two of 
every five poor in 1971 were children under 16 years 
of age, and one child in six lived in poverty. This fact 
is of special social concern because these children are 
almost inevitably denied opportunities from birth, and 
are thus less able to prepare themselves for a produc- 
tive adult life. 

Many children live in poverty because they are its 
cause. That is, low-income families are frequently 
driven into poverty by the addition of family members. 
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A close correlation exists between family size and pov- 
erty, with about 60 per cent of poor children coming 
from families with-four or more children (Chart 3). 
A higher incidence of poverty among larger families 
is to be expected in a society where need is ignored as 
a factor in wage determination, and where the neces- 
sity of child care often hinders the wife or female 
family head from earning needed income. 

Poor children have special needs over and above 
those which can be provided by family income mainte- 
nance. Health care, compensatory education and vo- 
` cational training, in particular, are required to provide 
permanent exits from poverty. 


THE WORKING POOR 


Lack of employment is often the cause of poverty, 
but employment itself does not guarantee an adequate 
income. Over one-half of the 5.3 million poor family 
heads worked in 1971, including three-fourths of male 
family heads ages 25 to 64 and nearly half of the fe- 
male family heads in the same age bracket. Many 
single poor persons under 65 years of age were em- 
ployed at least part time. For all these persons and 
their families, poverty was the result of low-paying 
jobs as well as intermittent unemployment. 

Though the problem is often overstated, unemploy- 
ment remains a major cause of poverty. The poor 
are the victims of forced idleness more frequently than 
the nonpoor. Poor family heads, both male and fe- 
male, were about three times as likely to be unem- 
ployed as were nonpoor family heads. 

The majority of the working poor who do not ex- 
perience unemployment encounter other labor market 
difficulties. Many leave the work force either volun- 
tarily or because of illness or disability. An even 
greater number are employed at low paying jobs. 
Fewer than one-fifth of all family heads who worked 
were employed primarily as service workers, laborers, 
or farmers in 1971, but these occupations accounted 
for nearly half of the working poor family heads. In 
each of these occupations, at least one family head in 
nine was in poverty. Over one-half of poor family 
heads and nearly one-third of single poor persons 
worked during 1971 but were not able to rise out of 
poverty. Nearly one-fourth of all poor families, 
in fact, had two or more persons working at some 
time during the year but remained poor. The num- 
ber of family heads who worked full time, year round, 
but remained poor declined steadily during the 1960's, 
and at a faster rate than the total poverty population, 
but in 1971 there remained about 1.1 million family 
heads, with 4 million dependents, and another .3 mil- 
lion unrelated individuals, who were continuously em- 
ployed and diligent enough to keep working but were 
still unable to work their way out of poverty. 


? Editor’s note: For further discussion of programs for 
the poor, see Current History, July and August, 1973, 


For the working poor, then, the problems are fre- 
quent joblessness, low wages and inadequate skills, 
which make higher paying jobs inaccessible. Man- 
power programs designed to smooth the operation of 
the labor market, enhance the productivity of low- 
income workers, and open opportunities for employ- 
ment and advancement will alleviate the plight of the 
working poor. Effective enforcement of protective 
legislation to eliminate discrimination is also required 
while these manpower programs are being imple- 
mented. 


THE NONWORKING POOR 


Despite canards about the link between laziness and 
poverty, most of the unemployed working-age, poor 
are simply not employable, either because of personal 
handicaps or because not enough jobs are available 
for them. Recent data on the reasons that poor people 
do not work are not available, but aggregate evidence 
is instructive. Of the male heads aged 25 to 64 who 
did not work at all during 1971, more than three out 
of ten were ill or disabled. Of the female heads in 
this age group who did not work, most cited home and 
child-care responsibilities, and many of the others were 
ill or disabled. Thus, the presence of children not 
only increases income needs and the likelihood of 
poverty, but also hinders the employment of mothers 
and reduces the income available to meet those needs. 
Others were enrolled in school or training programs, 
which would presumably enhance their employability, 
or had searched unsuccessfully for work. Many of the 
non-working poor, of course, could and should be 
lured or goaded into employment; but for the vast 
majority of these poor, jobs are not the answer and 
some form of income maintenance must be devised. 


STRATEGIES FOR HELPING THE POOR 


Poor people need money. Whether they are young 
or old, their major immediate problem is the lack of 
income to purchase’the most basic goods and services. 
But beyond this, the various categories of the poor 
have different needs, many of which cannot be filled 
with liberalized income support programs.? Those 
who are family heads, as well as. those young people 
with their life’s work ahead of them, must have, in 
addition to mere daily subsistence, encouragement and 
support for acquiring the skills sought by employers. 
For the aged, medical care and nursing homes are a 
primary concern. Children need health care and, 
what is most urgent, the basic education to assure 
them opportunities in the future. For all poor people, 
direct provision of housing, medical care, food, and 
other goods and services can serve as a supplement 
to income maintenance. 

“Since the time of the New Deal, the United States 
has developed an intricate, though far from compre- 


hensive, series of programs to assist the economically 
° 


disadvantaged. The underlying assumption of this 
system is that special-purpose programs are required 
to take care of the diverse needs of the poor. Though 
some programs single out one of the four categories of 
the poor for special attention, other programs overlap 
in their coverage. It is therefore easier to classify the 
programs according to what they provide rather than 
according to which groups they serve. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Four types of programs are designed to aid the poor: 
(1) cash support; (2) direct provision of necessities 
such as food, shelter, and medical care; (3) preven- 
tive and compensatory efforts for children and youth; 
‘ and (4) attempts to restructure existing institutions or 
help individuals adapt to those institutions. 

Income maintenance programs are the major form 
of assistance to the poor. Because poverty is generally 
defined as the lack of adequate income, it can be 
attacked most directly by cash subsidies. To the ex- 
tent that the family unit itself is the best, or at least 
the most appropriate, judge of how its limited re- 
sources should be allocated, income maintenance is a 
more acceptable form of assistance than the provision 
of goods and services. 

The income subsidy approach is not without its in- 
herent problems, however. One is the possibility that 
payments to employable persons will diminish their 
incentive to work. In addition, income subsidies may 
not be used for the intended purpose of providing 
basic sustenance. Finally, semantics plays a signif- 
icant role. The public may agree to pay allowances 
- while poor people undergo training, but may be un- 
willing to support relief for the unemployed. 

Included among existing cash income maintenance 
programs are old age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance (OASDI); unemployment insurance; public 
assistance; veterans’ pensions; and workmen’s com- 
pensation. Because public sentiment against income 
payments to employable persons apparently remains 
strong, these programs are aimed for the most part at 
persons outside the work force, or those who have been 
forced out of jobs. However, more comprehensive 
programs—such as guaranteed income, negative in- 
come tax, or family allowance—have been proposed to 
distribute income subsidies on the basis of need rather 
than labor force status. 

Another group of programs provides goods and ser- 
vices directly to the needy, as a supplement to their 
cash income. Whatever the relative conceptual pref- 
erences between helping the poor with cash or in-kind 
income, political realities frequently dictate the latter. 
Public attention must usually be focused on a specific 
problem in order to mobilize society’s resources. For 
example, increased food appropriations were forth- 
coming only after a highly publicized investigation of 
hunger in the United States, and the resulting pro- 
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gram was tailored to meet this specific problem. It 
would have been infinitely more difficult to gain such 
support for direct cash payments to the poor, which 
might or might not have been used to purchase a 
better diet. 

Not only is in-kind aid more palatable politically, 
but it is argued that the government is often a better 
judge of needs and priorities than the individual. 
Moreover, in some instances the necessary goods are 
simply not available in the market, and direct provi- 
sion is more effective. For example, the construction 
of low-cost housing is not profitable and cannot be 
provided to the poor without direct government ac- 
tion, particularly if racial discrimination is involved. 
To grant housing subsidies to the poor without in- 
creasing the supply of housing would simply bid up 
rents on existing units. 
variety of goods and services is provided directly by 
the government, in some cases more efficiently than 
the private sector because of the economies of large- 
scale enterprise. 

Other services are provided directly by the govern- 
ment, not so much to make life easier for today’s poor 
as to give their children a better chance of avoiding 
poverty. Helping families to have no more children 
than they want is one of the most effective ways of 
eliminating poverty. It is also important to provide 
proper care for mother and child, so that the young 
will be healthy. The child’s mind must also be min- 
istered to, and the federal government supports com- 
pensatory education programs from preschool to col- 
lege. 

Finally, programs aimed at restructuring institutions 
and improving the ability of the poor to work with 
these institutions are intended to eliminate the im- 
mediate causes of poverty rather than merely to mit- 
igate its symptoms. For the most part, such programs 
are directed toward the employable poor, opening 
opportunities for them to free themselves from pov- 
erty. They tend to concentrate on economic institu- 
tions, although increasing recognition has been given 
to the fact that control over non-economic institutions 
is often a prerequisite to economic opportunity. 

These efforts can be divided into three groups: first, 
programs that aim at improving the individual’s 
ability to compete in the labor market, through train- 
ing, placement, rehabilitation, and incentives to pri- 
vate employers to hire the disadvantaged; second, 
programs that attempt to restructure the labor market 
through minimum wage, public employment, and 
anti-discrimination efforts; and third, programs de- 
signed to help redevelop depressed urban and rural 
areas—including Indian reservations—in order to 
bring employment opportunities to geographic “pock- 
ets of poverty.” 

In the end, of course, the several programs comple- 
ment each other. Not only must we assuage today’s 


In a similar manner, a wide 
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Table 2. Federal Aid to the Poor, Fiscal Years 1964, 1968, and 1972 (in billions of dollars) 


Fiscal Year 





Program 1964 1968 1972 

TOTAL i $7.9 $14.7 $28.3 
Cash 6.6 © 76 12.2 
OASDI and railroad retirement 3.8 4.4 5.8 
Public assistance 1.6 -2.0 . 4.6 
Veterans’ pensions and compensation 0.8 ; 0.9 1.1 
Unemployment benefits 0.3 0.2 0.7 
Other $ * 0.1 
Employment and training 0.1 1.4 2.4 
Community and economic development p 0.6 0.8 
Education 0.1 : 1.1 1.8 
Health 0.3 3.0 6.1 
Housing 0.1 0.2 0.7 
Food ` 0.2 0.3 2.5 
Indians 0.2 0.2 0.4 
Child care and other social services 0.1 0.3 1.4 


"Less than $50 million 


Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 





poverty through cash and in-kind aid, but we must 
: prevent it in the future by better preparing society’s 
youth and by giving the poor a better chance in the 
job market. Nor is it always easy to isolate the im- 
pact of programs upon beneficiaries. Birth control 
and maternal care may be designed primarily to give 
the young a better start in life, but they also leave the 
mother in better condition to contribute to her own 
support. Similarly, the differentiation between cash 
support and “rehabilitative” programs is often blurred 
in reality. It is generally recognized, for example, 
that stipends must be paid to the poor if they are to 
undertake an effective training course. 


WORK AND WELFARE. 


Prevailing societal values often dictate that assis- 
tance programs be distinguished on the basis of the 
labor force status of recipients. Thus, programs 
aimed at the working poor may be distinguished from 
those designed to help people outside the labor force. 
This distinction is becoming less important in develop- 
ing further aid programs. Under the Family Assis- 
tance Plan proposed by President Richard Nixon? and 

- variations considered by Congress, the government 
would supply income payments to working and non- 
working poor alike. 

The inherent difficulties of categorizing the poor 
according to labor force status are obvious. Official 
definitions of labor force offer only limited help. 
Many poor people move in and out of the labor force 

' depending upon overall economic conditions and per- 
sonal circumstances. There is an increasing aware- 
ness that society may best be served by supplementing 
the income of the working poor, and, conversely, by 


3 Editor’s note: At least temporarily abandoned by the 
administration. 


‘children. 


encouraging relief recipients to work without losing 
all, or, at least, part of their public assistance. It is 
also difficult to decide a priori which individuals 
should be provided with basic income through work 
(wages) and which should be provided with support 
through public assistance. For example, should a 
female head of a family with minor dependents and 
no regular income be required to work for support, or 
should the state assume the obligation of making di- 
rect contributions for her family’s sustenance? Ex- 
perts disagree over whether society would be better 
served by providing work for the mother (assuming 
jobs are available) or by providing income that would 
allow the mother to devote full time to rearing her 
Those who favor the latter alternative 
would also redefine remunerative work to include 
child rearing. 

A related problem is the administrative ‘structure 
for the delivery of antipoverty services. As the 1960's 
opened, federal social programs were few and their 
budgets were correspondingly slim. The federal gov- 
ernment matched funds for public assistance and voca- 


(Continued on page 273) 
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. . as the world’s richest country, which has brought levels of lux- 


ury to the broad mass of its people, the United States is far more able 
than most countries to abolish the poverty remaining within its borders.” 


United States Poverty in 
World Perspective 


By JACQUELINE R. Kasun 
Professor of Economics, California State University, Humboldt 


ARLY EXPLORERS AND SETTLERS who came to 
America found a vast, thinly populated land 
of incredible natural resources—millions of 

acres made fertile by centuries of grass-growing, huge 
stands of timber, an abundance of animal life, rich 
mineral deposits, a moderate climate ideal for farm- 
ing, many inland waterways, a coastline ideally in- 
dented for foreign commerce. It was, furthermore, a 
land scarcely disturbed ‘by its inhabitants. 

Our energetic ancestors were soon producing in- 
come and wealth on a scale hitherto unknown. And 
in our own day as well, the United States is known 
throughout the world for its wealth. There are many 
political, economic and sociological reasons for this 
situation. The United States is the only major indus- 
trial nation which has not been destroyed by war in 
this century. The large continental free-trade area of 
the United States encourages specialization in eco- 
nomic activities, which permits levels of productivity 
higher than can be achieved in smaller areas which 
are trying to be more self-sufficient. A great deal of 
man-made technical equipment makes our labor force 
very productive. 

Also, the United States is still a relatively thinly 
populated country, as Table 1 suggests, and has un- 
usually favorable climate and a high ratio of natural 
resources per person. l 

The results of this combination of good luck and 
hard work are very high levels of output and income, 
both on a total and on a per-person basis. Table 2 
compares gross national product per person in various 
countries. The figures in the table represent the total 
value of output in each country for the year 1970, di- 
vided by the size of the country’s population. 

The table shows that the gross national product per 
person in the United States in 1970 was $4,758, fol- 
lowed by Sweden, then oil-rich little Kuwait, Canada, 
and the other countries in descending order. People 
in some of the poorest countries had an output of no 
more than $100 per person. 

e 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION DENSITY, 1971, 
FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES 








Country Persons per 
square kilometer 
United States 22 
China, People’s Republic® 80 
France 93 
Germany, West 240 
India 182 
Italy 178 
Japan 280 
Mexico 26 
Netherlands 319 
Spain 66 
Taiwan 390 
U.S.S.R. 11 
United Kingdom 228 





Source: The Population Council _ 
2 1967 


Before concluding that the people of India and 
China must all have been starving, however, one 
should take account of some difficulties in making such 
comparisons as are shown in Table 2. Output figures 
such as these do not include the value of unsold 
household output which non-farm families produce 
for their own use. In the less developed countries, 
most households customarily produce a large part of 
their own clothing, food, and other consumption goods 
at home. Smaller GNP figures for the less developed 
countries also reflect the fact that people in these 
countries have less elaborate and expensive public fa- 
cilities such as highways and dams, which figure so 
prominently in the output of the industrial countries. 
People in the warmer climates which characterize 
much of the less developed world have less need for 
insulated buildings with expensive heating systems. 
So, for a number of reasons, the figures in Table 2 
should not be taken to indicate corresponding differ- 
ences in levels of welfare; they are more truly indica- 
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tive of variations in levels of industrialization. 
Table 3 fills out the picture of international eco- 
nomic differences by comparing the amount and kinds 
of food available per person and the energy consump- 
tion per person in various countries. The table shows 
that the amount of food available per person is some- 
what higher in the United States and the other richer 
countries but the variations are not so great as varia- 
tions in GNP figures. There are more marked differ- 
_ ences in the kinds of food eaten. People in the richer 
countries eat more protein and more foods of animal 
origin than people in the poorer countries, The great- 
est differences, of course, are in energy consumption 
per person, with the average person in the United 
States having 58 times as much energy at his disposal 
as the average person in India. 

. And this would be true using almost any available 
statistical measure; from the amount of gasoline con- 
sumed to square feet of dwelling space, the average 

` person in the United States has more than most of the 
rest of the people in the world. This list would in- 
clude not only “advantages” but some “disadvantages” 
such as pollution, although there are fewer measure- 
ments available in this category. (The gigantic Amer- 
ican output of all kinds does not, of course, mean that 
Americans are necessarily happier or unhappier than 
other people.) 

In 1970 in the United States, an urban family of 
four which had less than $3,968 in total money in- 
come was counted as “poor.” This was more income 
than most of the families in the world had-in that 
year. Does this mean that the United States is so rich 
that even its poverty standard exceeded the world’s 
average?’ In a very restricted sense, this might be re- 
garded as true. One indication that this may be the 
case is the number of persons trying to enter the 
United States, legally or illegally, in‘ the hope of join- 
ing some of our lowest income groups. Between 1961 
and 1970, the United States admitted more than 3 
million immigrants; the numbers would have been 
larger in the absence of legal limitations on entry. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
the high American standard of living imposes its own 
high expenditure requirements. For example, an 
American migratory farm family, belonging to our 
lowest income group, must operate an automobile at 
an expense of $1,000 or more a year. This expense 
would be not only unnecessary but impossible in a 
less developed country. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Comparisons of averages can be very deceptive. We 
also need to know something about the distribution of 
income. Is it distributed more equally or less equally 

- in the United States than it is in other countries? 

On this question, although precise measurement is 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT PER 
CAPITA: WORLD AREAS AND SELECTED 
COUNTRIES, 1970 








Area or Country $GNP Per Capita 
World 881 
North America 4670 

United States 4758 
Canada 3651 
Europe 
Denmark 3120 
France 2904 
West Germany 3019 
Italy 1739 
Norway 3436 
United Kingdom 2168 
Bulgaria 1153 
Czechoslovakia 2103 
East Germany 1889 
Poland 1212 
U.S.S.R. . 2047 
Sweden 4025 
Switzerland 3254 
Latin America 510 
Argentina 989 
Bolivia s 208 
Brazil 372 
Chile 717 
Colombia 335 
Cuba 612 
Ecuador 295 
El Salvador 293 
Mexico 651 
Venezuela 990 
Far East 290 
China A 144 
Taiwan : 374 
Japan ; : 1907 
Philippines 266 
South Asia 103, 
India 96 
Near East 366 
Egypt 198 
Iran 355 
Israel 1897 
Kuwait 3929 
Africa . 202 
Algeria f 303 
Ghana 249 
Kenya 141 
Libya 1653 
Tanzania 100 
Oceania 2504 
Australia 2639 
New Zealand 1903 





Source: U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
World Military Expenditures, 1971. Country estimates 
converted to dollars at current exchange rates. 





difficult, some helpful studies have been madė. Table 
4 shows the share of income that is received by the 
poorest tenth, the poorest fifth, the richest fifth, the 
richest tenth, and the middle three-fifths of households 
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TABLE 3 


NET FOOD SUPPLIES AND ENERGY CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA, 
WORLD AREAS AND SELECTED COUNTRIES 




















Area or Country Net Food Per cent of Protein Grams Energy 
Supplies Animal Origin Per Capita Consumption 
Per Capita’ Per Capita” 

World - (c) (c) (c) 1889 
Africa (c) (c) (c) 312 
Angola 1910 7 40 170 
North America (c) (c) (c) 10944 
Canada 3200 46 95 9072 
United States 3200 40 95 11144 
Central America (c) (c) (c) ` 1119 
Guatemala 1950 9 49 232 
South America (c) (c) (c) 706 
Argentina 3170 34 103 1688 
Bolivia 1760 14 46 211 
Asian Middle East (c) (c) (c) 775 
Iran 2030 9 55 939 

_ Israel 2930 20 90 2278 
Asia, except Middle East (c) (c) (c) 480 
India 1940 6 50 191 
Japan 2450 13 75 3210 
Europe, except East Europe (c) (c) (c) 3784 
Denmark 3230 46 90 5924 
France 3160 40 101 3794 
W. Germany 2940 37 80 5112 
Italy 2900 19 88 2681 
Sweden 2820 42 82 6311 
United Kingdom 3180 40 89 5362 
Centrally Planned Economies (c) (c) (c) 1693 
Czechoslovakia 3030 27 83 6310 
U.S.S.R. 3180 21 92 4445 





Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1971. 
* Calories per person per day, mid-1960’s. 

? Kilograms of coal equivalent, per person, 1970. 

` ¢ Not available. 





N 


in various countries. To make the comparisons ap- 
pearing in the table, each country’s population was di- 
vided into ten (or, in some cases, five) groups of 
equal size, ranging from lowest to highest incomes. 
Then an estimate was made of the share which each 
group receives of the total money income received by 
each society as a whole. Thus, for example, the table 
shows that the poorest tenth of all families in the 
United States in 1970 received 2 per cent of the total 
money income, while the richest tenth, a group of 
equal size, received almost 14 times as much, or 27 per 
cent of all money income. 

The data which appear in Table 4 must be inter- 
preted with caution. “Income” is defined somewhat 
differently from country to country, ‘and there are 
other differences in definitions. For some of the 
countries, the data are for “families”; others are for 
“households” or “spending units” or “taxpaying units.” 
Small differences among percentages for the different 
countries are probably not significant. In general, the 
data refer to total money income, including transfer 


payments such as social security and public assistance, ° 





before taxes. Most of the estimatés are based on 
sample surveys. 

Keeping in mind the limitations mentioned, some 
observations can be made. First look at the share of 
income received by the poorest tenth of the United 
States population. It is among these 20 million peo- 
ple that poverty is concentrated, although, since pov- 
erty is related to family size as well as income, it extends 
into other groups also. These 20 million had average 
money incomes of about $800 each in 1970, about 
one-fifth as much as the average for the entire popula- 
tion. But income is distributed very unequally even 
among the poorest groups, so that at the bottom of this 
poorest group were some very desperate cases indeed. 

Nevertheless, unlike the situation in most of the rest 
of the world, poverty is not a very large problem rela- 


tive to the great wealth of the United States. A rather 


minor increase in the share of the bottom fifth would 
altogether eliminate poverty as it is now defined. The 
poverty income deficit—that is, the amount of income 
that would have to be transferred to the poor in order 
to make them not poor—currently amounts to only 


+ 
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TABLE 4 
SHARES OF TOTAL MONEY INCOME RECEIVED 
BY VARIOUS GROUPS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
Share Share Share Share Received 
Received Received Received -Received Share 
by by by by by 
Poorest Poorest Richest ` Richest Middle 
Country Tenth Fifth Fifth Tenth Three-Fifths 
United States, 1965: 5.0% 41.0% : 54 
a:a ” 1969 5.6 41.0 53. 
ý ” 197% 2 5 44 27 51 
Canada, 1965° 6.2 39.0 55 
n 1967% ' 6.4 38.9 55 
Denmark, 1963° 1.7 5.0 43.2 27.1 52 
ie 1968! 1.2 4.3 45.3 30.3 50 
France, 1962° 0.5 1.9 53.7 | 36.8 44 
W. Germany, 1964° 2.1 5.3 52.9 41.4 42 
Netherlands, 1962° 1.3 4.0 48.4 33.8 ` 48 
Norway, 1963° 1.0 4.5 40.5 24.9 55 
Sweden, 1963° 1.6 4.4 44.0 27.9 f 52 
United Kingdom, 1964° i 2.0 5.1 44.2 29.3 51 
Argentina, 1961€ 1.9 5.2 54.1 40.9 41 
Brazil, 19608 1.8 4.2 58.8 45.0 37 
Colombia, 1962% 2.5 5.9 56.7 42.7 37 
El Salvador, 19615 2.4 5.5 61.4 45.6 33 
Mexico, 19637 : 1.5 3.6 58.5 41.5 38 
Venezuela, 19625 1.4 3.0 58.0 40.7 39 
India, 1955-56" 7 50 
Philippines, 1965" 4 56 40 40 
Taiwan, 1964" 3 8 41 26 51 
Sources: 


* Jenny R. Podoluk, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, “Some Comparisons of the Canadian-U.S. Income Distribu- 


tions.” 


? U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 


° University of Michigan Survey Research Center, Survey of Consumer Finances. 
è Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Comparative Income Distributions, 1965 and 1967, p. 53. 
* United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, Incomes in Postwar Europe, 1967. 


f Danmarks Statistik, 


£ United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1968. 
» Derek Healey, “Development Policy: New Thinking About an Interpretation,” Journal of Economic Literature, Volume 


X, Number 3, September, 1972, Table 5. 


about 1 per cent of the GNP of the United States. 

How about inequity in the rest of the world? Is 
there less or more of it than in the United States? 
Table 4 gives estimates of the share of total income 
going to the poorest tenth of families in 16 various 
countries; the United States percentage in this cate- 
gory exceeds that of 10 other nations. Three varying 
estimates appear for the share going to the United 
States poorest fifth; the United States percentage is 
clearly greater than the corresponding share in 9 of the 
19 other nations and clearly smaller than only 5. 
At the other end of the scale, the estimated share 
going to the United States richest tenth is smaller than 
the corresponding share in all of the other countries 
except Norway and Taiwan, while the share of the 
United States richest fifth is smaller than the corre- 
. sponding share in all the other countries except Can- 
ada and Norway, with Denmark and Taiwan very 
close to the United States estimates. 

In other words, the available evidence suggests: that 


pre-tax income is distributed at least as equally in the 
United States as in other countries, and perhaps more 
so. The shares of the lowest income groups in the 
United States appear to be somewhat larger than the 
shares of the lowest income groups in many other 
countries, and the shares going to the highest income 
groups appear to be somewhat smaller. 
Unfortunately, statistical analyses like these cannot 
take into account all the realities of poverty. One 
wishes it were possible to say whether the proportion 
of American children who go to school hungry is 
higher or lower than the corresponding proportion in 
other countries. But there are no international statis- 
tics about this, although occasional scattered news ac- 
counts provide rare insights. In recent years, not long 
after Americans were shocked to discover that govern- 
ment food programs were not reaching the hungry as 
effectively as had been assumed, Russians also discov- 
ered significant numbers of children arriving hungry 
at school. The present author was chagrined after 


claiming in class that “There is no hunger in Sweden” 
to be informed by a student that he had seen people 
searching through garbage cans in that country. 

And travelers’ observations are not always reliable 
either. Some governments make sure that foreigners 


See only the best side of their country. Others allow - 


freer access. The United States not only allows vis- 
itors free run of the country but also helpfully pub- 
lishes huge quantities of data about itself, including 
full details of its poverty problems. No similar figures 
are available in other countries. 

Travelers are especially apt to draw the wrong con- 
clusion when they encounter beggars in a country. 
But begging can be a remunerative occupation in a 
country that has a thriving tourist trade. Authoritar- 
ian governments usually stamp it out and gain an un- 
deserved reputation for “curing poverty.” Thus Hitler 
increased his world stature by sending beggars to 
Dachau; begging has reappeared in postwar Germany, 
which is far more prosperous than Hitler’s Reich. 

Another way to view the comparisons among coun- 
tries is in terms of the proportions of income going to 
the middle income groups. If we subtract the shares 
of the richest and the poorest groups, we can compare 
the shares going to the middle three-fifths of families. 
For the United States, this share amounts to 51-54 
“per cent, exceeded in our table only by Canada and 
Norway, both with 55 per cent. Thus it is fair to de- 
scribe the’ United States as a predominantly “middle- 
class” society. l 

Most marked in Table 4 is the difference between 


the industrialized and the less developed countries. In 


the less industrialized countries, the rich receive a 
larger proportion of total income than do the rich in 
the developed economies; the poor tend to receive 
somewhat smaller shares than in the industrialized 
countries; and the middle classes receive a markedly 
smaller share of total income. 

There is at least one less developed country, how- 
ever, which appears to be an exception to this rule. 
This is Taiwan, whose highly even distribution of in- 
come is attributed td the government’s program of 
land redistribution. 

How about the Communist countries? Do they 
have less, or more, inequality than the non-Communist 
countries? Unfortunately, these countries publish no 
information on income distribution which can be 
compared with that for non-Communist countries. 


1See Murray Yanowitch, “The Soviet Income Revolu- 
tion,” Slavic Review, December, 1963; Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economic: Performance (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S.G.P.0., 1968); Joint Economic Committee, 
Economic Performance and the Military Burden in the So- 
viet Union, 1970 (Washington, D.C.: U.S.G.P.O.). 

2 Jerzy Berent, “Causes of Fertility Decline in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union,” Population Studies, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2, July, 1970, p. 290. 

8 Wassily Leontief, “Socialism in China,” The Atlantic, 
March, 1973. 
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Soviet figures cover only wages, which have generally 
been more unequal than wages in the United States. 
In the attempt to industrialize the economy rapidly, 
“petty bourgeois egalitarianism” was denounced and 
piece-work wages were used to encourage maximum 
output. These were combined with bonuses and 
other material incentives for over-quota production. 
Large differentials in pay, bonuses and privileges en- 
couraged people to acquire the skills required in the 
state-owned industries. Recently, however, wage in- 
creases have apparently reduced some of the extreme 
inqualities in income distribution}. 

A.few years ago, in a discussion of why the Soviet 
birth rate is so alarmingly low (the Soviet birth rate 
and population growth rate are both slightly higher 
than the United States rates but, in marked contrast 
to the American attitude, Soviet authorities are con- 
cerned because they are so low), Soviet investigators 
pointed out that if a father and mother both worked at 
average wages they would be able to support one child, 
but not two.? Since that time, wages have been in- 
creased somewhat. In the United States at that time, 
one worker employed at average wages in manufac- 
turing would have been able to support a family of 
three at the lower-budget level defined by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

In the People’s Republic of China, also, productivity 
is rewarded by wage differentials. People are encour- 
aged to increase their incomes by raising food on pri- 
vate plots and producing handicrafts to sell for export. 
Although no figures on income distribution in China 
are available, some observers believe income to be rela- 
tively evenly shared, so that no desperate poverty is 
apparent.® 

In general, Communist countries have emphasized 
the universal duty to work, with severe strictures 
against “parasites.” Central plans have been imple- 
mented so that jobs are readily available. In China, 
the government moves new school graduates and un- 
employed workers out of the cities into the rural com- 
munes, where tasks are found for them. The social 
security system as it is known in Western welfare states 
is not highly developed in Communist countries. Un- 
employment insurance is not generally available; old- 
age pensions are paid only to some retired persons. 
Consumer goods have not been abundant in most of 
these countries because of ‘the relatively strenuous 
effort devoted to investment in industry. Thus, even 
large income differentials have often not operated as 
effective work incentives because of the scarcity of 
goods on which to spend one’s bonuses and other re- 
wards. Where this has been the case, penalties such as 
jail sentences have been meted out to workers who 
are guilty of excessive absenteeism or tardiness or who ` 


‘repeatedly quit their jobs. 


Although there are no statistics, evidence of surpris- 
ing inequalities crops up in the Communist world— 
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TABLE 5 
UNEMPLOYMENT AS A-PER CENT OF THE LABOR FORCE, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES 
Year US. Australia Canada France W. Germany Gt. Britain ` Italy Japan Sweden 
1960 © 55 n.a. 7.0 2.2 08 2.3 - 43 1.7 n.a. 
1965 4.5 1.3 3.9 1.8 0.3 2.3 4.0 1.2 1.2 
1969 3.5 1.5 4.7 ‘2.11 0.8 3.7 3.7 1.1 1.9 
1970 4.9 1.4 5.9 2,21 0.51 4.0 3.4 1.2 1.5 
1971 5.9 1.6 6.4 2.71 0.72 5.31 3.4 “143 2.6 


Source: Constance Sorrentino, “Unemployment in Nine Industrialized Countries, Monthly Labor Review, June, 1972. 


_ n.a, —Not available. 
1 Preliminary estimates, 


great mansions still occupied by “former capitalists” in 
China, representatives of Soviet firms traveling on lux- 
ury-level expense accounts, chauffeur-driven limou- 
sines whisking through Moscow, country estates with 
private swimming pools for industry managers and 
other important persons. 

How do tax collections, social security and public 
assistance payments, and receipts of income-in-kind 
affect patterns of income distribution? Public transfer 
payments such as social security pensions and public 
assistance are included in the figures appearing in 
Table 4. These account for approximately 7 per cent 
of United States national income compared with 14 to 
18 per cent in Western European countries.* The 
difference is due largely to the importance of health 
care and family allowances in the European social 
assistance systems. 

Difficulties of measuring income-in-kind, such as 
public housing, education, health care, and other ser- 
vices of government, have precluded their inclusion in 
international comparisons. Public health care prob- 
ably benefits the poor relatively more than the rich. 
On the other hand, studies of public higher education 
in the United States and the U.S.S.R. suggest that 
it chiefly benefits upper income groups. Where ac- 
cess to housing is one of the rewards for productivity 
and public service, it increases the inequality of money 
income distribution. 

Studies of the net effect of taxes and government 
transfer payments on various income groups have 
yielded surprisingly similar conclusions in the United 
States and the welfare states of Europe. Progressive 
income taxes, which weigh most heavily on the rich, 
are combined with sales and payroll taxes, which tend 
to tax the poor most heavily; the net result in most 


4 United Nations, Yearbook of National Accounts Sta- 
tistics, 1970.. 

5 United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, In- 
comes in Postwar Europe, 1967, Ch. 6; Tax Foundation, 
Inc., Tax Burdens and Benefits of Government Expendi- 
tures by Income Class: 1961 and 1965, 1967; Joseph A. 
Pechman, “The Rich, the Poor, and the Taxes They Pay,” 
Public Interest, Fall, 1969. 

8 Economic Report of the President, 1969, p. 161. 

7U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, of. cit., p. 29. 


countries is that taxes take roughly the same propor- 
tion of income in all income groups except that the 
very poor ‘pay higher percentages of their incomes in 
taxes in most countries studied; sometimes, but not in 
all countries, the very rich do also.* When the effects 
of government transfer payments are added in, how- 
ever, the very poor are found to benefit most in all 
countries. Thus in the United States in 1965, the net 
effect of all taxes and transfers was to add 83 per cent 
to incomes below $2,000°; in-the United Kingdom in 
1964, the net effect of taxes and transfers was to add 
67 per cent to incomes in the lowest class, below £260." 

In the less developed countries, government expen- 
ditures and taxes are generally not so high, relative to 
national income, as they are in the industrialized coun- 
tries, and probably they do not greatly change the 
distribution: of income. The Communist countries 
typically rely very heavily on agricultural taxes col- 
lected in kind from the farming communes and on 
“turnoyer” taxes, which are a kind of sales tax levied 
at varying rates on different goods sold. Income taxes 
have not been much used in Communist countries. 
Information is not published but the types of taxes in 
use suggest that the net effect may be regressive. 

So far we have not talked about employment and 
wages as factors in relative wealth and poverty. 
Average wages in the United States, of course, are 
high, reflecting the high productivity of labor in this 
country. If everyone who wanted a job were em- 
ployed at average wages in the United States, there 
would be no poverty in this country. Average hourly 
earnings in the United States in 1970 were higher 
than in any other country; they were about 13 per 
cent higher than wages in Canada, one-third higher 
than Swedish wages, and almost twice as high as 
German wages. 

However, not everyone who’ wants a job in the 
United States is able to find one, as Table 5 indicates. 

(Continued on page 274) 


Jacqueline R. Kasun is the author of Change and 
Choice: An Overview of Economics (Menlo Park, 
Calif.: Cummings, 1970) and other writings. 





Noting that “most of the ‘working poor are poor because they are 
employed in low-wage industries,” this author looks at meager work op- 


portunities for poor people in metropolitan areas. 


“In 1971, about half 


these families were poor despite the fact that the head of the family had 


been working or looking for work 


a” 


The Urban Poor 


By CaroLtyn SHAW BELL 
Professor of Economics, Wellesley College 


O MATTER HOW WE DEFINE poverty, most of 

us will want to ask: Who are the poor? 

Why are they poor? We are concerned 

with poverty not because of academic curiosity but be- 

cause, as human beings, we want to do something 

about those among us who live in mean or unhappy 

conditions. Sometimes, however, in describing who 

the poor people are, we may think we have answered 

the question of why they are poor. But’ the relation- 
ship is not always that simple. 

Social scientists usually describe people by sorting 
them into different groups using variables like age, 
race, sex, occupation and place of residence. Then 
these characteristics can be correlated or matched with 
others. For example, occupation usually shows a 
strong correlation with education.. In analyzing pov- 
erty, individual income or wealth may be matched 
against the variables. But, of course none of these 
characteristics can directly cause poverty. It may be 
useful to state that the percentage of black people who 
are poor exceeds the percentage of poor white people, 
but it surely makes no sense to say, “She’s poor because 
she’s black.” At least, it does not lead us any further 
along the road-to a policy prescription which might 
help to solve the problem of poverty. We must be 
careful, therefore, not to confuse description with cau- 
sation. 

A second minor but irritating problem in looking 
at the data which describe poor people is the differ- 
ence between the absolute numbers of poor people and 
the incidence of poverty. An example will make this 
clear. In March, 1972, there were almost four times 
as many poor families living inside metropolitan cities 
as on farms. But the percentage of farm families who 
were poor was twice that of families living in central 
cities. In other words, the chances of finding a poor 


1See the articles by Senator Ernest Hollings and John 


Bauman in this issue. 
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family among farm residents are much greater than 
finding a poor family in the cities, although (because 
so many more people live in cities) the number of 
poor families in central cities is much larger than the 
number of poor families on farms. 

It is useful to begin looking at the question, who 
are the poor? by looking at residence, because the 
problems associated with the rural poor are so strik- 
ingly different from those of the urban poor. Indeed, 
these deserve a careful separate analysis.» We must 
also be sure about the meaning of these terms “urban” 
and “rural.” Our basic data about people, their in- 
comes, where they live and what they do for a living, 
come from the Bureau of Census. Because the census 
defines “urban” as any place of more than 2,500 per- 
sons, many common statements about urban America 
may be misleading. For example, if urban America 
will include 85 per cent of the people by 1985, this 
does not mean an asphalt jungle or mid-town Man- 
hattan traffic. 

The census uses the terms “metropolitan” and “non- 
metropolitan” more frequently than rural and urban. 
All of us have some sketchy notion of a metropolitan 
area; the census definition provides precise details. A 
metropolitan area 'is one that contains at least one and 
sometimes two large cities around which lie a variety 
of smaller cities, towns and county areas whose in- 
habitants are all more closely related to the central 
city than to any other geographic entity. Notice that 
although some people outside the central city may live 
in a “suburb” others do not. Non-metropolitan areas, 
therefore, are regions scattered widely over those 
parts of the country where central cities are few and 
far between. They may include small cities, villages 
or miles of farmland. 

In the country as a whole, about two out of three 
families (which includes individuals living by them- 
selves) live in metropolitan areas, but fewer than half 
of these live inside the central cities of these areas. 
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About 17 million families live in non-metropolitan 
areas, although there are only 2 million of them on 
farms. The number of poor families, however, is 
much more evenly divided between the metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan areas. It follows that the per- 
centage of poor families outside the heavily urban area 
is much higher than that within the cities. This has 
been changing over the past 15 years, so that poverty 
is on the increase among metropolitan families and 
on the decline elsewhere. While there has been some 
shift of population from rural to urban areas, it is not 
accurate to say that poor people have moved to the 
cities, and let that account for the changing incidence 
of poverty. Many people, born in the cities, grow up 
in-a situation where poverty threatens. So we must 
look at some of the economic conditions within cities 
and within the surrounding neighborhoods in order 
to understand the causes of low income for individuals 
in these areas. 


WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


In this country, most families receive most of their 
income from earnings on the job, so we should look 
at the work opportunities for people who are poor. 
In 1971, about half these families were poor despite 
the fact that the head of the family had been working 
or looking for work. Only about one out of five, how- 
ever, had in fact worked full time during the year. 


Both these figures show significant changes since 1959.. 


At that time, both the proportion of poor people in 
the labor force and the number of them able to find 
a full-time job was about half again as large. This 
leads to two questions: Why, in an expanding econ- 
omy, do we have more people who are poor because 
they are not working full time? And why do we have 
any people who are poor if, in fact, they work full 
time? 

These questions of family income and poverty, and 
particularly of family income derived from earnings, 
require considerable attention to the position of 
women in the labor force. Again, we must look at 
the definition used by the Bureau of the Census clas- 
sifying families with reference to an adult “head.” 
Women will not be listed as heads of the family if 
their husbands (or fathers, or brothers) are living with 
the family. For the population as a whole, about 12 
per cent of the families are headed by women. But 
among poor families, 40 per cent depend on women 
as the adult head. In the population as a whole, 
about half the married men have working wives, and 
the total family income, therefore, does not reflect the 
work experience or employment status merely of the 
male “head” of the family. 

What has happened among poor families over the 
past 13 years is that as more wives entered the labor 
force and contributed to family income from their 
earnings, the number and percentage of poor families 


~ with a male head declinéd. At the same time, the 


number and percentage of poor families headed by a 
woman have increased for two reasons: first, by defini- 
tion there is no man present and, therefore, the likeli- 
hood of there being two sources of earnings is remote; 
second, the woman may not only find it more difficult 
to get employment, particularly if she „has small chil- 
dren, but the amount she can earn is inevitably lower 
than what a man can earn. Despite these obstacles 
to their employment, women who were responsible 
for their families have remained actively employed or 
seeking employment for the past decade. The fact 
that, between 1959 and 1971, the percentage of men 
with poor families who were active in the labor force 
declined sharply, while unemployment rates among 
women with families'to support doubled, obviously 
also has considerable significance in explaining how 
the economic conditions of poverty—in this case lack 
of employment—affect different groups of people. 

Again, the facts about earned income relate closely 
to residence because, contrary to popular opinion, the 
proportion of poor people within the inner city who 
work is much higher than the proportion of poor 
people working elsewhere. This is partly true be- 
cause older people (who no longer work) more com- 
monly live outside the inner city, but it also reflects 
the concentration of poor families headed by women, 
with their high rates of labor participation, within the 
inner cities. 


THE WORKING POOR 


What we must now examine, therefore, is a group 
often called the “working poor,” whose income from 
earnings is too low to keep them above the poverty 
level. These people have recently been the object of 
federal government action reflecting two very different 
policies. An effort has been made to introduce train- 
ing programs to raise the productivity of low income 
earners so that they could move to higher paying jobs, 
thereby raising their family incomes. The other pro- 
gram provides income supplements to families of the 
working poor if the earnings of the employed head of 
the household are insufficient to support them. 

The implications of these two programs deserve 
some thought, because they are contradictory. The 
first program suggests that the reason why some work- 
ing people are poor is that they are unproductive 
workers, and that they themselves can be “improved” 
in order to earn more income. In fact, this may or 
may not be true. A skilled worker with an income of 
$6,500 a year may still be classified as below the pov- 
erty level, if he and his wife have five children. Pro- 
viding training to such a worker does not seem wholly 
appropriate. 

The other program of income supplements suggests 
that poverty has more to do with families and less with 
low productivity. Here, however, we run into ar® 


\ 


other dilemma. Granted that income supplements * 


may enable people, and especially children, to live in 
more comfort and dignity than otherwise, such a pro- 


gram also commits the federal government to the: 


responsibility for family support, no matter what the 
origin, size, composition or simple definition of the 
family may be. It is not entirely clear that the 
implications of such a commitment, at least for pop- 
ulation policy, have been thought through. Further- 
more, to the extent that earned incomes are supple- 
mented by the federal government, employers have 
greater latitude to continue paying low wages. They 
are also less interested in training, upgrading or pro- 
moting workers, which would result in paying higher 
wages which might affect the profitability and, in 
many cases, the existence of the firm. In short, the 
family income supplements may have some elements 
of a subsidy program for the employers of low-wage 
workers. 

In fact, most of the “working poor” are poor be- 
cause they are employed in low-wage industries. The 
many diverse industries in this country are classified 
in three broad groups: manufacturing, distribution, 
and the service trades. The majority of industries in 
the service trades pay low wages. Having one’s own 
business is not necessarily the answer: about 12 per 
cent of the self-employed people in the country earn 
less than the minimum wage, assuming full-time, year- 
round work. Among 143 industries in the manufac- 
turing sector industries, 33 are classified as “low wage,” 
and they exhibit some significant structural character- 
istics. Low wage manufacturing industries include 
firms making textiles, garments, hosiery, structural 
clay products, fertilizer and lumber products (at least 
in the southern states). Poverty is nothing new here: 
most of these industries have typically and consistently 
paid low wages in the course of two or three decades 
and somé, dating back to the turn of the century, are 
“traditionally” low wage. . Profits in these industries 
are also low, and in general they tend to be highly 
competitive. Many small firms exist, but the rates of 
bankruptcy and new businesses formed tend to be high. 

This is why employers in “low wage” industries 
would welcome the “subsidy” of income supplements. 
There are relatively few unions in these industries and 
the strength of the existing unions is not significant. 
Again, we find the question of women in the labor 
force intruding, for most women are employed in 
occupations or industries that pay low wages for what 
are typically called “women’s jobs.” In the late 
1960’s, about 7 per cent of white males and 23 per 
cent of non-white males were employed in industries 
paying less than the minimum wage. But 17.2 per 
cent of white working women and 44 per cent of non- 


- white working women were employed in these indus- 
“tries. 


e To the extent that there has been a considerable 
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shift in the industrial mix or the occupational mix in 
our economy, it has occurred along with a locational 


-shift in industry. In general, we associate the rise of 


our cities with the industrialization of the country and 
specifically with the growth of manufacturing indus- 
try. How far this depended on transportation tech- 
nology—the railroads, canals, inland waterways, and 


_ ocean ports—has never been clarified, but certainly 


transportation technology. caused the flight from the 
cities. During the 1920's, the automobile created 
suburbia and put an increasing burden on the rail 
systems of interurban passenger transportation. Yet 
it was still possible to see city and suburb as a kind of 
interacting system. The city was the place to work, 
to shop, to entertain, to learn; the suburb was to live 
in, to grow up in, to go home to at night and for re- 
tirement living. 

But after World War. II the new transportation 
technology shifted in emphasis from carrying people 
to carrying goods, and this-brought about structural 
changes in employment, industrial location and, 
finally, in the nature of cities themselves. In earlier 
decades, there was a shift in residential patterns from 
the inner city to the outer edges of the metropolis. 
Beginning in the 1950’s and accelerating in the 1960's, 
employment and production shifted; new factories 
moved away from railway terminals, and urban indus- 
trial growth slowed dramatically. At the same time, 
the decline of public transportation meant that the 
new industrial parks could be reached only by private 
car. For the most part, the good jobs with high 
wages that these employment opportunities repre- 
sented were beyond the reach of the working poor in 
the inner city. To the extent that poverty has de- 
clined since 1959, either families have been able to 
move so that the man could get a better paying job, 
or the family now has two earners contributing to 
support, usually a man and his wife. A woman who 
is solely responsible for her family and who is poor is 
less able to take a job outside the inner city and is 
equally less able to find a place to live. 


THE BLACK POOR 


Both these considerations apply even more, of 
course, to poor families who are black. Most of the 
poor people in the country are white; as of 1972, there 
were almost 18 million white poor compared to 8 mil- 
lion non-white. More than twice as many poor fam- 
ilies are white than are non-white. But the percent- 


. age of Negroes who are poor is almost three times the 


percentage of whites, and in central cities the con- 
centration of poor Negroes is equally large. Exactly 
the reverse is true of the suburban rings and the non- 
metropolitan areas where most poor whites live. 
Over time, the decline in poverty among white fam- 
ilies has been much greater than the decline in poverty 
among Negro families, partly because of the impact 
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for white families of the new income contributors, 
working wives.: Because almost half the married 
women in black families have always been part of the 
labor force, there has not been any significant increase 
in the number of black working wives. (For this rea- 
son, to decrease poverty among white families in the 
future may not be so easy as it has been in the past 
decade, unless there is a significant change in the level 
of women’s earnings.) Black families in the inner 
cities are even more isolated from employment oppor- 
tunities outside the cities than white families. They 
face ineffective or non-existent public transportation 
systems and the substantial costs of private transporta- 
‘tion. And they are barred by residential segregation 
from reducing transportation costs by moving to 
suburban areas closer to the good jobs. Despite the 
gains of legislation for equal employment opportu- 
nities, education and civil rights, the economic dis- 
parity between blacks and whites has not changed 
significantly over the past decade. Consequently, 
black families are numerous among the working poor. 


THE NEEDS OF THE POOR 


Some of the characteristics that identify people who 
are poor havé much to do with the needs of poor 
people. Although we measured the’ dimensions of 
poverty with a dollar income level that is based on 
family size and composition, quite clearly we need to 
go beyond the dollars to find out what real income or 
real poverty means. For example, in the United 
States in 1971, the median income amounted to 
$10,290. This means that half the families in‘ the 
country received incomes over this amount and half 
had lower incomes. The 1971 median income was 
four per cent higher than the 1970 figure, but price 
‘increases over the same year totally wiped out the 
change in income. In terms of what families could 
buy, there was no material gain between 1970 and 
1971. Over a longer period, since the end of World 
War II, real family income after allowing for the rise 
in prices has increased about three per cent per year, 
and of course it is this sustained economic growth that 
has reduced the number of people unable to escape 
poverty. - 

In 1971, however, about 10 per cent of all families 
were poor, and a rough average measure of poverty 
was an income of less than $3,700 a year. What did 
it actually mean if a family had an income of $3,700 
in 1971? How do people with median incomes of, 
say, $10,000 or $11,000 live? To say that family in- 
come did not really increase in terms of what it could 
buy from 1970 to 1971 means what, in terms of real 
goods and services, in terms of food and clothing, cars 
and cosmetics? 

Any answer to these questions depends of course on 


- . what family we are talking about. While economists 


are firmly convinced that consumption is a function of 


income, they are equally sure that tastes differ; the list 
of family purchases depends on the family. We are 
forever talking about the “necessities of life,” yet when 
we are asked to define them, we discuss vague general- 
ities, “food, shelter and clothing.” This overlooks the 
fact that nobody ever buys “food.” One buys ground 
round steak or brisket of beef or pork chops or leg of 
lamb; one buys potatoes or rice or bread or flour. 
Consequently the problem of making a definite list of 
needs, at a minimum level or any other level, is in 
effect insoluble. It is worth remembering that for 
food consumption we can use nutritional requirements 
to define physiological needs. Several analyses show 
that one’s nutritional requirements can be satisfied 
with inexpensive foods costing perhaps $150 to $200 a 
year per person. They are also, to most people’s 
tastes, inedible. 

The basic needs of poor people are just like those of 
any other group of people—food, shelter and clothing, 
according to their availability and the preferences of 
the family involved. But the basic choices of poor 
people are quite different. 

Two dimensions of poverty affect consumer choice, 
that is, the ability to satisfy consumer preference. 
First, it is often easier to economize on a large income 
than on a small income. The obvious example is 
quantity purchases: a giant pail of laundry detergent 
may cost, per pound, 10 per cent to 15 per cent less 
than a one-pound package, but it also calls for a dollar 
outlay that may be a significant proportion of total 
available funds. Aside from this element of purchas- 
ing power, other dimensions of consumer capital (stor- 
age space, cooking and housekeeping facilities) are 
more readily available to high income families than to 
those with low incomes. Many of the most efficient 
ways to economize have to do with the preparation of 
food, the care of clothing and the transportation of 
people and their supplies. All of these involve the 
question of residence. A poor family living at min- 
imum levels of housing amenities may lack both cook- 
ing equipment and space. A poor family receiving 
welfare may find the opportunities of choice severely 


_ limited, to the extent that part of the welfare consists 


of rent payments and the residence is therefore dic- 
tated to the family concerned. 

‘Consumer choice also depends on what goods and 
services are available. Aside from paying for housing 
(and its utilities) and transportation, most of a fam- 
ily’s income is spent in retail stores. The variety of 
available merchandise and the types of accessible retail 
operations govern the choices a consumer or a family 
can actually make, as opposed to the choices preferred. 
It is generally true that poor people must shop in local 
markets where the number of retail stores and the 
choices they offer are limited. This constraint affects 
people living in the inner city much more than those 
outside. , be 


The decline of retailing “downtown” and in the 
traditional shopping districts of any city has been well 
documented by observers of suburban shopping cen- 
` ters and by planners for urban redevelopment. Both, 
rightly, ascribe the flight of retailing from the city to 
the sound business decision to follow the market—i.e., 
to go where most people, with the most discretionary 
income to spend, like to buy. Neither analysis is con- 
cerned with the fact that this flight leaves behind a 
different market—a market made up of poor people 
without very much to spend. During the past two 
decades, as department stores, specialty shops and 
variety retailers were shifting their base of operations 
to the suburbs, many city stores went out of business; 
new retail establishments were located in the newly 
populated areas outside the central cities. The shift 
in food retailing was more dramatic, because during 
the early years of this period supermarkets became the 
dominant type of store. Food retailers going out of 
business were either specialty shops—groceries, pro- 
duce sellers, fish or meat markets—or small volume 
“general” food stores. The new stores were super- 
markets, where a very large volume, centralized buy- 
ing and other economies of scale achieved low costs 
that could result in lower prices to the purchaser. 
The new supermarkets, like other retail stores, opened 
for the most part outside the inner city. 

The conditions of poverty, therefore, include not 
only low incomes but limited opportunities to stretch 
this income. Think about a typical small city or 
suburb, with several well-defined shopping areas. We 
expect to find more than one outlet of a national 
variety or general merchandise chain, like J.C. Penney, 


Sears, Montgomery Ward, K-Mart, as well as a re- . 


gional chain and perhaps independent stores. We ex- 
pect supermarkets to represent national and regional 
chains—A & P, Safeway, Kroger, First National—but 
we will also'find local firms in the supermarket busi- 
ness. Drug stores, hardware stores, shoe stores and so 
forth also follow this pattern. Service establishments, 
like cleaners, hairdressers, coin-operated washing and 
drying machines, tool rental or shoe repair outlets will 
usually be independent local firms, perhaps operating 
under a franchise, but in any event there will be sev- 
eral to choose from. This is also true of specialty 
shops—men’s wear or infant wear, ski shops or bridal 
shops, photography or record stores—and in general 
people will be able to “shop around,” which is the 
essence of consumer choice. Such an array of sellers, 
with their different offerings of merchandise, selling 
methods, display and information, is not available to 
the urban poor. 
The wealth of buying opportunities outside the 
inner city also includes ways of economizing that are 
more available to high income than low income peo- 
ple. To take advantage of price reductions offered in 
clearance sales or promotional events means not only 
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having the purchasing power but also, in many cases, 
the capital enabling one to postpone the need. If I 
have a dozen towels in my linen closet, I can wait for 
a white sale to replace three or four tattered ones. 
But if I only have two, I cannot put off the need to 
replace them when they wear out. The “dozen 
towels” represent consumer capital. 

Aside from business enterprise, most neighborhoods 
of middle and upper income residents offer other ways 
of acquiring consumer goods. Church rummage 
sales, garage sdles and some second-hand stores pro- 
vide socially acceptable ways for people of means to 
economize by buying used merchandise. Hand-me- 
downs, whether of furniture, appliances or clothing, 
do not carry the invidious connotation for some mid- 
dle income families that they generally bear for the 


poor. 


WHITE VERSUS BLACK POVERTY 


To this brief description of consumer buying oppor- 
tunities within the inner city and outside must be 
added one further reminder: most poor black families 
live in the inner city, while most poor white families 
do not. This means, of course, that the black family 
is worse off than its white counterpart, even though 
each may receive the same income in dollars. A cen- 
sus study in 1972 classified both people and neighbor- 
hoods as above or below the poverty level. Twenty- 
five per cent of white families with incomes below the 
poverty level lived in poor neighborhoods, but 67 per 
cent, or almost three times as many, poor Negro fami- 
lies lived in poverty areas. Add to this the predom- 
inant fact about poverty—that it bears most frequently 


(and most heavily) on women, especially women 


with families to support—and another piece of the 
racial and residential picture falls into place. 
Women who are poor with families to support lack 
either employment opportunities or employment pay- 
ing wages above the poverty level. They also lack 
men to help support their families. They have been 
deserted, widowed by their husbands, or divorced with 
the husband’s subsequent default on child support 
payments. The poor white women mostly live- out- 
side the inner cities and, in most cases, their suburban 
neighbors are unaware that welfare—Aid to Families 
of Dependent Children—provides for their support. 
(Continued on page 276) 
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“... the quality of life endured by the rural poor is significantly in- 


ferior to that of the urban poor. 


This low level of existence is perpet- 


uated primarily because inadequate housing, health and health services 
and nutrition make it virtually impossible for all but, the luckiest of the 
rural poor to develop their God-given potential.” 


The Rural Poor 


By Ernest F. HoLLINGs 
United States Senator from South Carolina 


SK THE AVERAGE AMERICAN what pictures 
cross his mind when the word “poverty” is 
mentioned and he will describe an inner city 

ghetto. The concrete jungle—treeless, greenless and 

airless, teeming with the crowded hordes—this is the 

average American’s image of our poverty problem. 
The truth is altogether different: America’s most 


persistent poverty exists in the countryside. It is our 


rural areas that first suffered the torments of depriva- 
tion, and it is our rural areas that continue to be most 
-seriously blighted. In fact, 36 per cent of all Ameri- 
can poverty is in rural America. If a successful effort 
to answer rural needs is not forthcoming, then there 
is no hope of dealing satisfactorily with the problems 
of the city. Poverty moves from country to city. If 
the problems of the ghetto compound, it is only be- 
cause conditions are even worse in the country. Be it 
housing, health, or hunger, the job of overcoming 
poverty is demonstrably more difficult in rural 
America. : 

What do we mean when we speak of rural America? 
Many people have misconceptions of rural America. 
Some associate “rural” with the image of farmland, 
when, in fact, farmers constitute only 17 per cent of 
the total rural population. Rural America is actually 
difficult to describe because: it varies so widely in 
character. One should always keep in mind that the 
term “rural” areas tends to lump together small towns, 
villages, suburbs of small cities, farms ‘and country- 
side; and that rural populations include wage-earners, 
full and part-time farmers, miners, merchants and a 
host of other persons. 

There is no standard definition of “rural,” but the 
Bureau of the Census’ definition is most commonly 
used. Simply stated, the Census Bureau defines as 
rural all towns with populations of less than 2,500 


* Poverty in this article refers to the situation of a family 
of four with an annual income below $4,137. The poverty 
level for a farm family of four is $3,600. 
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people. In 1970, this amounted to 53.9 million peo- 
ple, 9.6 million ‘of whom were living in poverty.* 

Another widespread belief about rural America is 
that it is losing population rapidly. This misconcep- 
tion is undoubtedly attributable to the fact that since 
World War II we have witnessed the wholesale dis- 
placement of our farm population. Because of soar- 
ing efficiency in farm mechanization and the failure 
of government programs to help the small farmer, the 
farm population has decreased by 20 million people 
over the past 30 years. In 1940, the proportion of 
farm residents to the total population was 23 per cent. 
In 1970,.it was about 5 per cent. 

However, while the farm population has been de- 
creasing, the nonfarm population has been increasing 
rapidly enough so that the number of citizens living 
in rural areas has remained constant. The 1950 cen- 
sus indicated 54.5 million rural residents versus 53.9 
million in 1970. However, because of the overall 
population growth, the percentage of rural residents 
in our country has dropped from 36 per cent in 1950 
to the most current estimate of 26.5 per cent. It is 
apparent that the rural population continues to be a 
significant portion of the total population. But serious 
disparities between the environments and opportuni- 
ties in urban and rural areas have initiated a signif- 
icant migration to our overcrowded cities. This out- 
migration is understandable when we look at the area 
of local government expenditure and find that all 
rural services (except roads) lag behind urban parts 
of the country. Per capita educational spending is 10 
per cent less in rural areas. Spending on welfare and 
sanitation is 50 per cent less. Health and hospitals 
receive almost 33 per cent less. 

Everywhere we hear of the crisis in the cities. But 
if the problems of the ghetto compound, that means 
conditions are getting worse in the country. We have 
urban poverty programs in every city, programs lob- 
bied for by dozens of organized interests. But the 

e 


grievances of our rural poor go unheard. Today 
there are nearly 10 million poor people left behind in 
our rural areas, and the numberof rural poor would 
be even larger had fewer moved into the cities to be- 
come numbers in a different set of statistics. , 

Rural poverty is a harsh fact that affects all seg- 
ments of the population. Seventy per cent of the 
rural poor are white, but rural poverty is proportion- 
ately greater among the black and Spanish-speaking 
populations. 

It is important to recognize that there are propor- 
tionately more impoverished people living in rural 
areas than in urban areas, and it is also important to 
realize that the quality of life endured by the rural 
poor is significantly inferior to that of the urban poor. 
` This low level of existence is perpetuated primarily 
because inadequate housing, health and health ser- 
vices, and nutrition make it virtually impossible for 
all but the luckiest of the rural poor to develop their 
God-given potential. 


HOUSING 


Fifty per cent of all substandard housing is located 
in rural America. In my own Southland, 66 per cent 
of all rural housing should be torn down and rebuilt. 
Many of the rural dwellings I have visited have some- 
‘how stood for over 100 years, with only faith and a 
few rusty nails. Many houses lack bathrooms and 
any kind of running water. And the water that is 
available is often contaminated. Instead of an out- 
house, some families, without any conception of basic 
sanitation, set aside one section of their land as a “sun- 
shine” privy. The all-electric home advertised on 
television is a cruel joke to the rural poor. Without 
insulation or windows, the crudest of rural shelters do 
little to protect their occupants against the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. Many rural homes 
are more than substandard—they are uninhabitable. 

The federal government, of course, does have hous- 
ing programs that offer low-interest loans for the 
needy. The agency with the most impact and respon- 
sibility in the area of rural housing is the Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA). The FmHA made 
$1.6 billion in low-interest loans in 1972. The pro- 
gram is technically well run, as evidenced by a loss 
rate of about 1 per cent, but because of its conserva- 
.tive efficiency it has all but excluded those with the 
greatest need. Today, there are 2.3 million rural fam- 
ilies earning less than $3,000 annually. Of these 2.3 
million, 5,000 or 0.2 per cent were helped by FmHA 
housing grants in 1972. 

The FmHA is simply unwilling to take risks to help 
the very poor. When dealing with a loan applicant, 
it will construct a budget for the family, including 
everything but shelter, and then substract the budget 
from the family income. The amount left over is con- 
sidered to be available to pay the mortgage. A loan 
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is denied if the sum-is considered to be too small to 
warrant the risk. Consequently, the FmHA is saying 
that it is justifiable for a family to pay $100 a month 
or more in rent for a dilapidated, unsanitary dwelling, 
but it may not receive a FmHA loan to finance its 
own home for the same monthly cost. 


HEALTH 


It is readily apparent that the environment created 
by substandard housing contributes to the greater 
health problems of the rural poor. In testimony be- 
fore the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, Dr. Jack Geiger of the Tufts Delta 
Health Center spoke dramatically of how poor hous- 
ing can mean a disease-infested environment. He de- 
scribed one child as: 


. not atypical. I have to assume that he is not prc- 
mature, and he is not dead. He is two months old and 
weighs two pounds less than when he was born. He has 
infectious diarrhea, dehydration, malnutrition and ane- 
mia. Even in that state, he is a lucky survivor. His 
environment is such that many of his brothers and sisters 
literally die before they are born. ... The probability 
is good that he was taken to a deteriorating shack with a 
contaminated water supply, a “sunshine” privy, a crum- 
bling ceiling, open windows, holes in the walls patched 
with newspaper and inadequate heat, to share an envi- 
ronment with three or four other people per room, and 
countless flies, mosquitos, roaches and an occasional rat. 
In that environment, with their water supply, the prob- 
ability is good that within the first week of his life he is 
ingesting some of his own excrement—or his brother's, 
or sister’s, or his neighbor’s, or an animal’s. 


It is this type of environment which causes one of 
the major health problems in the rural South—par- 
asitic infestation. The mild climates and poor sanita- 
tion found in the poor rural areas of the South create 
ideal breeding grounds for hookworms, pinworms and 
round worms. Study projects in my own state of 
South Carolina have turned up remarkably wide- 
spread infestations of worms. 

Dr. E. J. Lease and Dr. Felix Lauter of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina studied the situation in Beau- 
fort County, South Carolina, and reported their find- 
ings to the Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs. 


We examined 177 children; 98 of those children were 
infested with one or both of the common parasites, 
Ascaris and Trichuris. Children with a heavy worm 
burden are malnourished, and when the extent of the 
parasitic infestation was recognized, it seemed urgent 
that emphasis should be placed on eradicating the worms. 
Soil samples from door yards of about a dozen homes 
of infected children were examined and all were found 
to be contaminated with the parasitic eggs... . I think 
in looking at this the committee should remember that 
this is a very primitive area. We are not dealing with 
urban conditions: this is rural—very rural. 


Beaufort county is rural and it is poor but it is not 
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exceptional. The census data of 153 southeastern 
coastal counties was studied and it indicated that 
Beaufort was average or above average in the areas 
of income, educational achievement, and public as- 
sistance received. 

Nor are the worms found in Beaufort County a 
local problem. Dr. Lauter made this clear to the com- 
mittee during his testimony. 


Ascariasis is not unique to the State of South Carolina, 
‘it is not unique to Beaufort county. It is a regional 
problem. It has been here for years and it extends from 
Tennessee, Kentucky, North and South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida and some parts of 
Texas. 


Poor housing and poor nutrition are undoubtedly 
the major sources of health problems suffered by the 
rural poor. The problems are unfortunately com- 
pounded by a dearth of health services. In the urban 
ghetto, help can be summoned from surrounding afflu- 
ent neighborhoods. In an emergency, hospitals do 
exist in the city; an ambulance may be found, and 
so may a doctor. In isolated rural areas, there may be 
no ambulance, no hospital, no doctor—no help avail- 


able. The resources that we take for granted in the: 


cities do not exist in many of our rural areas. 

One result of this situation is an infant mortality 
rate that is 15 per cent to 20 per cent higher in rural 
areas than in urban areas. Among the rural. poor, 
specifically, the infant mortality rate is thought to be 
much higher, but an accurate figure is not available 
. because there are so many rural poor who have no 
contact with doctors, hospitals, or coroners. 


NUTRITION 


A look at the nutritional status of the rural poor 
offers an insight into the total complex of problems 
and needs in the living conditions of the rural poor. 
Nutrition relates to every major characteristic of the 
rural poor. It affects a child’s ability to learn. It 
affects an adult’s ability to work efficiently. It is a 
major factor in the overall need for health care. In 
every one of these areas, the deprived status of the 
rural poor is substantially affected by low nutritional 
status. 

The 1968 report by the Citizens’ Board of Inquiry 
into Hunger and Malnutrition in the United States— 
Hunger, U.S.A.—first highlighted the extent of mal- 
nutrition and outright hunger among the rural poor. 
Although the report did not focus solely on the rural 
poor, most of the evidence indicated that the prob- 
lems of malnutrition and hunger were most severe 
and widespread in rural America. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the counties identified. as having 
serious hunger problems were located in rural areas, 
and the rural poor bore the burden of that lack of 
adequate food. 


My own book, The Case Against Hunger, published 


in 1970, was an attempt to expose the conditions of 
hunger and the medical effects of malnutrition. I had 
access to the most recent studies by some of the 
world’s most competent scientists, proving a direct 
link between malnutrition, learning, actual brain dam- 
age, the ability to work, and a, host of related health ` 
problems. But many people scoffed at these findings. 
They preferred to believe that the poor were mal- 
nourished because they did not know which foods to 
eat or prepare for their families. This mentality per- 
sisted in the face of overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. 

The United States government had the facts but, 
for reasons we may never understand, attempted to 
suppress them. At a time when Congress was ready 
to make commitments to wipe out malnutrition, the 
Nixon administration staged an elaborate White 
House Conference on Food, Nutrition and Health, a 
colossal failure in solving any problems related to mal- 
nutrition, which succeeded in creating enough con- 
fusion to head off any constructive efforts. 

At the same time, the United States Public Health 
Service had completed the Ten-State National Nutri- 
tion Survey. The preliminary findings were shocking 
and politically embarrassing to the administration. 
Dr. Arnold Schaefer, director of the survey and a re- 
spected career public health official, finally resigned 
out of utter frustration in his attempts to release the 
results of the survey. Incredibly, it was not until 1972 
—at a time when the attention of the nation was di- 
verted to other matters—that the survey was finally 
published. 

The survey documented the extent of malnutrition 
among low-income persons in the’ United States. It 
reinforced the general conclusion that the rural poor 
suffer most from malnutrition (although they are in 
no sense the only ones who suffer). In the predom- 
inantly rural states of Kentucky, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Texas and West Virginia, the poor com- 


‘monly had high to medium deficiencies in at least 


two of the three nutrients—iron, vitamin ‘A and. 
riboflavin. Children and blacks had the greatest in- 
cidences of malnutrition. One of the most obvious re- 
sults of the malnutrition was the extent of growth re- 
tardation. ( 
Hunger marks the very beginning of the poverty 
(Continued on page 273) 
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“Barring a fundamental redistribution of income and the provision 
of national health services as a matter of right, it is unlikely that we will 
soon solve the problem of the ‘special’ poor.’ 


Being Special - and Being Poor 


By RusseLL E. SMITH 
Professor of Social Work, California State University, Sacramento 


LARGE NUMBER OF AMERICAN Citizens, roughly 
three-fifths of the more than 25 million per- 
sons considered poor in 1972, fall into special 

categories of poverty. These are people who are poor 
because they are young, because they are old, or be- 
cause they are ill and handicapped. Children under 
the age of 16, numbering about 9.5 million, comprise 
about 38 per cent of the poor. People who are 65 
and over account for another 23 per cent of the poor, 
while the ill and handicapped make up perhaps an- 
other 10 per cent or about 2.5 million people. 

Persons who are poor by reason of age or illness are 
particularly “special” with regard to poverty, because 
they are prohibited by law, in many instances, from 
doing anything about their condition. Insurance re- 
quirements, health department permits, and state and 
local safety regulations act as restraints on the employ- 
ment of the ill or handicapped. Young people are, in 
most states, restricted in the kind of work they may do 
under age 16, and compulsory school attendance laws 
act generally as a regulator of the hours young people 
may work. Many companies and governmental bod- 
ies require the individual over 65 to retire, and pro- 
grams like the Social Security insurance system finan- 
cially penalize those simultaneously drawing benefits 
and working. 

Thus, the groups discussed here—the young, the 
old, and the ill and handicapped—are the victims of 
laws and customs which act to protect most people in 
society. Few would argue that it is not in the best 
interest of most of our citizens to provide insurance to 
those who might get hurt in industrial accidents. 
However, to reduce the risk involved, employers may 
find it to their financial advantage to deny a job to a 
person who has a history of heart trouble, epilepsy, or 
other kinds of illness. This may be true even though 
médical treatment has been received, or the condition 
controlled, through medication. Similarly, most 
young people benefit from education and compulsory 
attendance laws which were developed, historically, to 
get children out of the factories and mines and into 
the classroom. And most of us probably favor a sys- 


tem that opens up “room at the top” and makes it 
necessary for older persons to stop working and enjoy 
their declining years. 

Nevertheless, in the case of the “special” poor the 
customs of our society and our laws act to keep them 
poor and prevent them from doing what every one 
from the President down tells them they should do to 
avoid being poor—work. And so the special poor are 
required to be and to remain poor and dependent. 
Because the young may not vote and because the aged 
poor are a minority of a minority, in our nation these 
“special” poor are peculiarly dependent. They are 
told, in effect, that they have little to offer to the so- 
ciety. A political system, over which they have little 
or no control, makes the decisions about the kinds of 
places in which they can live, the kind of health care 
available to them, and the kinds of foods they may 
purchase.’ They are, supposedly, protected from be- 
ing exploited but the end product of the system is ex- 
ploitation in the name of charity. This may well be 
the hardest to endure. 


THE ILL AND HANDICAPPED POOR 


Numerically, the ill and handicapped make up the 
smallest number of the special poor. Some are poor 
because of handicaps of birth; others become poor be- 
cause they suffer disabling conditions later in life. 
Some are single people; most are people with families 
who are dependent on the disabled or ill person for 
their livelihood. 

Government figures indicate that over 4 million 
people in the United States are actively looking for 
work but are unable to find jobs. By government esti- 
mate, another 4 million or more either have looked for 
work but have given up, or have never looked for 


work because of a feeling that none can be found. 
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Many of the ill and handicapped are in this latter 
classification. 

It is difficult to generalize about the ill and handi- 
capped, because they represent such a varied group of 
individuals. Some have suffered crippling diseases 
or accidents rather early in life, as in the instance of 
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polio victims. Others in mid-life have become un- 
able to continue at their regular occupations, like the 
carpenter who suffers a heart attack and must be re- 
trained for other work. Still others in our country 
are considered handicapped by the mere fact of their 
age alone. Recently, the government has begun a 
campaign to try to get business and industry to “Hire 
the 40-Pluses”; in other words, we have now to con- 
sider that middle age may be a handicap. 

Most of the poor in this category receive help 
through two programs that are supported in whole or 
in part through federal funds. One is the Aid to the 
Disabled system of state-federal aid which serves close 
to a million people each year. The second program 
is part of the federal Social Security insurance system; 
some 1.5 million people receive part of their income 
from this source. In some instances, people may re- 
ceive help from both programs, since the average 
benefit paid to the disabled worker through the Social 
Security Administration in 1969 was only $112.73 per 
month. i ; 

The loss of income from loss of work is compounded 
for the ill and handicapped, since they are by defini- 
tion in need of medical support. Until now, there 
have been no consistent and high-level programs of 
medical care available to this group of the poor, al- 
though lack of proper care insures continued depen- 
dency. And although they are numerically small as 
a group of the poor, it must be remembered that they 
may need personal care from other family members 
who are thereby prevented themselves from working. 

. Children, too, rnay suffer from poverty, if a parent has 
a condition which makes it impossible for him to find 
gainful work. 


ON BEING OLD AND BEING POOR 


Being old in the United States places an individual 
in an especially vulnerable position no matter what his 
income. Social, physical and psychological adjust- 
ments must be made, although it is undeniably easier 
to make such adjustments if an individual is finan- 
cially comfortable rather than poor. The style and 


pace of our society are geared to the needs and wants. 


of the young; rarely do the needs of the aging person 
impinge on our consciousness. The average life ex- 
. pectancy for the person born in 1971 was 71.3 years, 
in comparison to a life expectation of 55.2 years in 
1900. Contrary to general opinion, we are not be- 
coming a younger nation but an older one. Whereas 
individuals over 65 today make up a little more than 
9 per cent of our population, in the next 25 years they 
will constitute at least 16 per cent of our total popula- 
tion. 

Socially, the aged live among us, but increasingly 
they are not in our midst. In some measure, this is 
due to a life style which stresses mobility and imper- 
manence, which are increasingly hallmarks of our 


relationships with others. One out of every four 
American families moves once each year statistically; 
frequently, older people are left behind as children 
and grandchildren move to new communities. In 
cities, another kind of segregation by age takes place, 
as older people move into apartments and converted 
dwellings in the central. cities, while family groups 
move to suburbs. Lower costs of rooms in urban cen- 
ters as well as better public transportation facilities 
make downtown areas attractive for the aged as well 
as for ethnic minorities. Such housing tends to be 
older and, frequently, in poor condition. Thus, the 
two groups most frequently displaced by urban re- 
newal or urban devélopment have been persons from 
ethnic minority groups and the elderly. 

Other trends in housing also contribute to the seg- 
regation of the older citizen. Typically, new subur- 
ban and urban housing provides space and dictates a 
style of life for the nuclear family of a mother, father, 
and their children. Extra space is devoted to family 
rooms; townhouses and apartments are generally not 
expandable. Many suburbs do not have sidewalks or 
good lighting for walking, and community life is 
geared almost exclusively to the automobile. The 
only work to be done generally lies outside the home 
and, in a world of frozen food and automatic dish- 
washers, the possibility that an aging person can make 
a genuine contribution to family life has markedly 
diminished in recent times. 

The social isolation of the elderly is an unplanned 
but nevertheless very real part of our technological 
and consumption-oriented society. And consumption 
of the goods which our industrial system can produce 
requires a fairly high expenditure’ of money to keep 
pace with the life style of the majority of our citizens. 
Recent United States Department of Labor statistics 
show that a retired couple needs over $5,000 a year 
and a single individual needs nearly $3,000 to live 
modestly in an urban area. The median income level 
for a family of four in the United States stands at 
more than $10,000; the retired person will be a less 
attractive market, therefore, for what is produced. 
The elderly constitute an even less attractive group for 
advertising in view of the fact that 6.4 million aged 
persons (one out of every four people over 65) live at 
or below the poverty level. 

Today, the maxinium monthly pension for a retired 
couple is $389 a month or $4,668 a year from Social 
Security insurance. The minimum for such a couple 
is $126.75 monthly or $1,521 a year. The corre- 
sponding figure for a single person is a minimum of 
$84.50 a month ($1,008 annually) and $266 a month 
($3,192 a year) for the individual who is fully covered 
by the federal retirement program. In addition, a 
separate federal program provides help to persons not 
eligible for Social Security retirement payments. 
State-federal programs of Old Age Assistance in recept 


years have helped about 2 million of the aged annually 
at a level below that of the Social Security system— 
and below the poverty line. Such programs will be 
phased into Social Security in January, 1974, when the 
needy aged will be guaranteed payments through the 
Social Security Administration in the amount of at 
least $130 monthly for an individual and $195 
monthly for a couple. Both amounts, specified in 
- Public Law 92-603, guarantee poverty for both the 
individual and the couple, because they are below the 
amount the Bureau of Labor Statistics has determined 
to be necessary for a comfortable existence. Private 
pension programs cover some .30 million Americans 
but are an inadequate supplement, since perhaps one- 
‘half of those who think they have coverage find at 
retirement that they do not.’ 

Socially, then, the aged are faced with diminished 
mobility, segregation on account of age in housing, 
and diminished usefulness in a society that is con- 
sumer-oriented and focused on youth. Allied with 
this is a psychological component which makes being 
older “special” in America. It is this dimension 
which we will now consider. 

Being old and poor places a special burden on the 
individual. With our emphasis on work as the way 
to achieve status in society, the older poor person who 
is receiving public aid is doubly handicapped. With 
‘a very small amount of money to buy the necessities of 
life and little possibility of further work potential, the 
retired, dependent person finds himself in a category 
rather like that of the child in our society. The sig- 
nificant difference is`that the individual has experi- 
enced and remembers a past in which he was a “pro- 
ductive person” and in the present he must come to 
grips with being dependent. The individual might 
have held a menial job; nonetheless, it was work and 
gave the individual some feeling of contributing to 
society and of having a place in the system. Being 
employed means independence, whereas receiving 
public money carries with it, in the United States, the 
stigma of dependence and powerlessness. The fact of 
powerlessness means, often, not being able to choose a 
place of residence freely, being considered sexually in 
limbo, and being part of a minority waiting out the 
“sunset years” for death. The “good life” is for the 
Pepsi generation, who can buy what television sells; 
the older citizen is apt to be forgotten. 

Physically, the elderly must come to terms with a 
declining vigor, and the inability to continue to do 
many activities once taken for granted. Along with 
the natural slowing of the body due to natural proc- 
esses, people 65 and over constitute the highest risk 
group physically in our country. Eighty-five per cent 
of the aged have serious chronic illnesses, and the 


1 Michael C. Jensen, “America’s Pension System: A $135 
Billion Question,” Saturday Review (April 8, 1972), pp. 
42-44, 
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average elderly couple have medical bills three times 
that of younger people—an average of $1,700 a year. 
The federal system of Medicare pays about 45 per 
cent of the health care costs of the elderly, but many 


essential items, apart from hospital costs, must be 


borne by the individual. For example, drugs, glasses 
and dentures are not provided through Medicare, and 
these things, needed by large numbers of the elderly, 
must be purchased from savings or from the small 
income of most retired persons. 

At the end of the road for many of the elderly, and 
especially for the elderly poor, lies the convalescent 
home or the nursing home. Many of the elderly are 
cared for in public institutions or in private settings 
where the rates set for the poor by public agencies 
such as a Welfare Department are quite low. These 
institutions tend to become “warehouses” for the old 
and sick. No matter how well intentioned, they tend 
to be under-staffed and operated for the convenience 
of the attendants rather than for the patients. ‘The 
fact that women have a life expectancy in the United 
States that is about 7 years longer than men operates 
to make such homes havens of a single sex. In many 
respects, they are way-stations to the grave, and they 
are considered as such by the elderly, who look for- 
ward with dread to being sent to such a home. Even 
the isolation of the single room in a threadbare city 
hotel surrounded by personal possessions is considered 
by most old people to be preferable to the impersonal 
efficiency of the nursing home. 


THE YOUNG AND POOR 


In numbers, there are more children living in pov- 
erty than elderly poor. Approximately 11 million 
children have parents who live below the poverty line, 
and the largest number of these receive no public wel- 
fare assistance. Numerically, most of these children 
come from white families, although the largest per- 
centage, as part of the general population, belong to 
minority groups. A larger percentage of rural, as 
contrasted with urban, people are poor, and the South, 
where 20 per cent of all families exist below the pov- 
erty line, has more widespread misery than the rest 
of the country. But poverty exists for children of all 
races on reservations, in migrant farm worker camps, 
and in the inner city ghettos which have received con-. 
siderable publicity in recent times. 

The children of the poor are a special case since, 


Statistically, the best way to become a poor adult is to 


(Continued on page 275) 
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“... the Indian, like the migrant, views technology with a profound 


ambivalence.” 


Yet “unfortunately, for both peoples the pace of technol- 


ogy is inexorable, and the manner in which Indian and migrant peoples 
adjust to technology is crucial if they are to escape the clutch of poverty.” 


Forgotten Americans: 


The Migrant and Indian Poor 


By Joun F. BAUMAN l 
Professor of History, California State College 


HEN THE KENNEDY-JOHNSON ADMINIS- 
TRATION declared war on American pov- 
erty, no one doubted that the main battle- 
ground would be the streets and back alleys of 
American cities. “Michael Harrington, Dwight Mc- 
Donald, Oscar Ornati, John Kenneth Galbraith and 
other grand strategists of the New Frontier and the 
Great Society had discovered that “hidden poverty” 
was the twentieth century canker vitiating the body 
politic. No one was surprised that this troglodytic 
` misery of the aging and the unorganized was lodged 
in the city, because the nineteenth century had placed 
poverty in the gallery of anti-urban imagery. Thus 
despite the outpourings of agrarian protest in the late 
nineteenth century, in 1960 poverty remained linked 
in.the American mind with tenements, robbers’ roosts 
and low beer dives. 

The slick mid-twentieth century expressways, which 
whisked affluent suburbanites over, under and through 
city slums, extinguished moldering neighborhoods and 
memories of the grinding poverty of the past. Just 
as effectively, these expressways and turnpikes snuffed 
out even the blurred recollections of rural poverty. 
While the “grapes of wrath” still ripened on the vine, 
midcentury Americans watched John Steinbeck’s 
Joads in their rattle-trap jalopy bounce eerily into a 
surrealistic oblivion. 


* See Testimony of Morton Silverstein, NET, New York, 
producer of “What Harvest for the Reaper,” an updating 
of Edward R. Murrow’s 1960 CBS Documentary, “Harvest 
of Shame,” in Hearings before a Subcommittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on migrant and seasonal farm worker 
powerlessness, Senate, 91st Cong., Ist and 2nd Sess., April, 
1 William A. Brophy and Sophie D. Aberle, The Indian: 
America’s Unfinished Business (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1966), pp. 62-63. : 

"2 Victoria Holbers, et al., Indian Americans at Mille Lacs 
(University of Minnesota Training Center for Community 
Programs, 1970). i 
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Not until 1947 did Dale Wright (in They Harvest 
Despair) tell Americans that, while the Great Depres- 
sion was over, the children of the Joads still roamed 
the same dusty vineyard roads. Thirteen years later, 
Edward R. Murrow, in a television documentary en- 
titled “Harvest of Shame,” reminded the nation that 
misery-wracked caravans of itinerant pickers wend 
their way up, down, and across the country picking 
beans here, tomatoes there, and reaping for themselves 
only empty lives of illness and poor education. But 
although journalists have periodically brought his 
problem to the attention’ of the public, the migrant 
worker himself remains unseen and unaided; he trav- 
els at night and is sequestered in a shanty miles from. 
the interstate highways.* 

The system isolating the American Indian is as 
effective as a superhighway. In 1960, William A. 
Brophy and Sophie D. Aberle, et al., in The Indian: 
America’s Unfinished Business, wrote that “the eco- 
nomic position of the Indian is less favorable than that: 
of any other American minority group. In most In- 
dian communities the pattern is one of bare subsist- 
ence with the result that the worst slums are found 
on Indian reservations.’ Yet few discussions of the 
poverty problem have included the problem of the In- 
dian. 

Indians and migrants are among America’s least 
populous minorities; they are also the nation’s least 
powerful minorities. The analogy can easily be ex- 
tended. A University of Minnesota study team found 
the Mille Lacs reservation similar to any migrant 
camp: both are places of “backwardness and main- 
stream isolation . . . [standing] no chance of individual 
or group development unless the terrible inequalities 
of education, occupation, income and other related 
variables are erased.”? Where poor education spells 
bleak prospects for future mobility, the Indian, like 
the migrant, grabs the fleeting pleasure of alcohol. 
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. Both these cultures are also characterized by the tenac- 
ity of the family bond. In fact, family dependency 
and close kinship ties have been a sustaining force for 
each culture. ; 

Despite similarities, some differences distinguish the 
migrant’s problem from the Indian dilemma. While 
the subculture of the Joads is the twentieth century 
creation of large-scale cash-crop farming, American 

Indian culture is thousands of years old. Migrant 
families live a vagabond existence, settling only long 
enough ‘to harvest some of the richest crops in the 
world. American Indians, on the other hand, have 


title to almost 50,000,000 acres, but all of it is unfertile - 


land hardly worth the effort to till. Finally, while the 
_migrant suffers from government neglect, ignored by 
almost every federal social program, the Indian 
squirms under more than a century of government 
paternalism. 

In 1973, however, both cultures face the prospect 
of extinction. New developments in crop-picking 
machinery displace thousands of migrants yearly. At 
the same time, the lure of the city, the thrust of tech- 
‘nology, and the vagaries of federal Indian policy 
threaten to loosen the ancient grip of Indian tradition. 
While the migrant accepts his fate, militant Indians 
battle anew to preserve tribal integrity. Whether 
challenged by farm technology or federal policy, the 
number one dragon to be killed is poverty.* 

Migrant families in America are victims of an ex- 
ploitative system that spins off generations of dulled 


3 Testimony of Robert Soles, in-Hearings before the Na- ` 


tional Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Feb. 15-17, 1967. [Hereinafter Rural Poverty 
Hearings] Stan Steiner, The New Indians (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1968), p. 148; Olaf F. Larson in “Rural 
Poverty in the U.S., » Report by the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 447; on the 
land-rich Indian poor see John Echohawk in Indian Voices: 
The First Convocation of American Indian Scholars (San 
Francisco: Indian Historian Press, 1970), pp. 250-251. 

* Larson disagrees that migrants are largely “profes- 
sionals.” His study of New York migrants found a high 
rate of turnover; see “Rural Poverty in the U.S.” p. 443; 


the California migrant study is cited in Chamber of Com- 


merce of America, Task Force on Economic Growth and 
Opportunity, Fourth Report, Rural Poverty and Regional 
Progress in an Urban Society (Chamber of Commerce, 
1969), p. 151; on New York migrant conditions, see The 
New York Times, July 14, 1971, p. 39; on the Papago In- 
dians who do seasonal work in the cotton fields, see Beverly 
H. Hackenberg, “Social Mobility in a Tribal Society; the 
Case of Papago Indian Veterans,’ Human Organization, 
31, No. 2 (Summer, 1972), pp. 201-209; Faustina Solis, 


“Socioeconomic and Cultural Conditions of Migrant Work-' 


ers,” Social Casework, 52, No.. 5 (May, 1971), p. 310; on 
„the Texas migrant stream see Patricia Marshall, “From 
Migrant Stream tọ Mainstream,” Manpower, 3, No, 7 
(July, 1971), p. 11. 

5 On migrancy and federal policy see William Friedland 
and Dorothy Nelkin, “Changing Perspectives on the Orga- 
nization of Migrant Farm Workers in the Eastern U.S.,” 
Social Problems, 19, No. 4 (Spring, 1972), pp. 510-511; 
“and Solis, “Conditions of Migrant Workers,” pp. 309-313; 
Gary S. Goodpaster, -“Peonage:' The American System of 
Migratory Farm Labor,” Clearinghouse Review, 4, No. 6 
(Ogtober, 1970), p. 237. 


offspring. More than a million people are ensnared 
in the migrant trap; regretfully, a more precise enum- 
eration of America’s wandering crop-pickers is un- 
available. Mobile populations are difficult to trace. 
However, one 1966 study tallied some 466,000 differ- 
ent migratory farm workers, not including the 300,000 
children and other collateral kin available for work in 
the fields. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MIGRANT 


Three great streams of itinerant faim workers flow 
through the United States. One begins in California. 
There, some 39,200 pickers and sorters harvest the 
lettuce, the oranges and the grapes, and then limp on 
to Colorado, Utah or Idaho. A similar caravan forms 
each spring in Texas. Mexicans and Mexican-Amer- 
icans from the Rio Grande Valley comprise half this 
gypsy band, which moves from the Texas fields 
through the midwest as far north as Michigan. A 
third stream follows the ripening crops from Florida 
in winter to New Jersey, New York, and Maine in 
summer. And soit goes. Three or four times a year, 
the migrant family is uprooted in search of another 
field, another crop, and another chance to earn a 
meager subsistence. 

Migrants are vocationally a minority, and migrant 
ranks are comprised largely of ethnic minorities. 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Bahamians, West Indians, 
Mexican-Americans, and American Indians are all 
trapped in the migrant web. Blacks and Puerto 
Ricans made up some 90 per cent of New York’s 
migrant work force in 1971. “Stoop laborers,” who 
pick Colorado’s sugar beets and peaches, are cus- 
tomarily Spanish-speaking or American Indian, while 
further north and east Mexican-Americans comprise 
80 per cent of Michigan’s migrant cherry pickers.’ 

While the roots of migrancy are buried in agricul- 
tural technology and large-scale “bonanza” farming, 
much of the misery suffered by the migrants can be 
attributed to federal farm policy. Some scholars ac- 
cuse the government of perpetuating an *exception- 
alist?” labor system which offers no deterrents to 
exploitation. In brief, the federal Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration of the 1930's in effect disin- 
herited the human chaff from the marginal lands of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Missouri and Kansas, 
and enmeshed generations in a cycle of farm migrancy. 
Subsequently, migrants were excluded from the min- 
imum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, denied bargaining rights under the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, and barred from the social welfare 
benefits of the 1935 Social Security legislation. More 
recently, child care services, food stamps, surplus food, 
school lunch programs all available to the resident 
poor were placed outside the pale of the migrant 
family." 

By excluding itinerant farmworkers from crucial 
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federal legislation and deferring to farm bloc pol- 
iticians interested in preserving a cheap labor supply, 
the United States has helped to perpetuate what 
Ernesto Galarza, a student of farm migrancy, has 
called a “modified patron system.” In Latin Amer- 
ica’s feudal patron system, the peon was linked to the 
hacienda overlordship by the patron. In the Amer- 
ican model, the crew leader replaced the patron. 


. Few migrants labor without a crew leader or contrac- 
tor. The crew leader is the recruiter, the camp man- ` 


ager, the work supervisor, the policeman, the banker, 
and the provider of alcohol and transportation. The 
grower, wanting a tractable work force, encourages 
the migrant’s physical and social dependence on the 
crew leader. In migrant camps, crew leaders wield 
awesome power, appointing lieutenants, dispensing 
favors, meeting any dissent with the threat of banish- 
ment. The power of the crew leader only emphasizes 
the helplessness of the migrant, who meekly settles for 
one of the most deprived existences in America.® 


INADEQUATE WAGES 


Crew leaders are, in fact, a vital cog in the migrant 
subculture which, like other cultures rooted in poverty, 
endures paltry wages, wretched housing, poor health 
and poorer education. A glance at recent statistics on 
farm worker earnings suggests that all farm labor 
grovels for low wages. In March, 1971, 189,000, or 
38.3 per cent of America’s 494,000 farm laborers 
earned less than the poverty-line income of $3,034 a 
year for a rural family of four. Note that 69 per cent 
of the 23,000 black farm laborers—most likely to be 
migrants—lived below the poverty line. Studies in 
the last ten years show that many migrants earn be- 
tween $900 and $1,200 a year. Even with a wife and 
child in the field,, most migrants average only $2,300 
a year. State laws establishing minimum wages for 


6 On migrant crew leaders, see Ernesto Galarza, lecturer 
and author, San Jose, California, Rural Poverty Hearings, 
February 15-17, 1967, pp. 465 and 471; Larson, in “Rural 
Poverty in the U.S.” -p. 444; and Friedland and Nelkin, 
“Changing Perspectives on Migrants,” pp. 514-515. 

TOn migrant income see Dale Wright, They Harvest 


Despair: The Migrant Farm Workers (Boston: Beacon, 


Press, 1965), pp. 122-127; Larson in “Rural Poverty in 
the U.S.” pp. 450-452; and U.S. Dept of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, “Consumer Income in the U.S., Cur- 


` rent. Population Reports, Series p-60, No. 79 (July 27, 


1971), p. 13; and U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, “Consumer Income in the U.S.,” Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series p-60, No. 81 (September, 1971), pp. 
9 and 72. 

ROn living conditions, see testimony of Eloy Chavez, 
Hearings before the National Advisory Commission on 


‘Rural Poverty, Tucson, Arizona, January 26-27, 1967, pp. 


106-107; and Wright, They Harvest Despair, pp. 44, 84, 
105, 120; on the anomie of labor camps, see Larson in 
“Rural Poverty in the U.S.,” p. 445; and Friedland and 


_Nelkin, “Changing Perspectives on Migrants,” pp. 512- 


513; on health and sanitation, The New York Times, Feb- 

ruary 24, 1971, p. 24; Coles, “Farm Worker Powerlessness,” 

Hearings, April, 1971, pp. 334-335; Coles, Migrants, p. 

47: Larson, in “Rural Poverty in the U.S., p. 455. 
"Coles, Migrants, pp. 51-65, 82-98. 


migrants (the $1.40 an hour in New York is still below 
the minimum for industrial labor) mitigate some of 
the hardships. But they cannot compensate for the 
50 to 75 days a year of unemployment due to illness, 
weather or immature crops.” 

Out of the approximately $25 a week that a mi- 
grant earns picking strawberries on Long Island, New 
York, he returns $5 to $7 for shelter in a one-room 
tar-papered shanty in a migrant camp. Often the 
accommodation is nothing more than a duck shed or 
a partitioned old barn. Foul outdoor privies are 
commonplace and the workers frequently cook in an 
ill-equipped common kitchen. 

In such bleak settings, social relationships are 
strained. Heavy drinking, gambling, gnawing dis- 
trust, and camp violence act as leveling devices which 
thwart latent leadership and frustrate the unioniza- 
tion efforts of a Cesar Chavez. Inadequate diets 
contribute to camp lethargy. Malnutrition is en- 
demic. Dr. Peter Chase of the University of Colorado 
compared the undernourished children he found in 
Colorado camps to children in Biafra; he reported 
finding dramatically severe cases of scurvy, rickets, 
kwaskiorkor and marasmus, all diseases related to 
protein-calorie deficiencies. A recent outbreak of a 
typhoid epidemic in a Homestead, Florida, migrant 
camp in early 1973 underlines abysmally inadequate 
sanitary facilities. Families bucket water from streams 
or shallow wells. 

Sickly migrants are rarely treated by physicians. 
A 1957 survey of a group of 225 New York migrants 
discovered that only half saw a doctor from year to 
year. One migrant in six visited a dentist, and in- 
stances of prenatal, obstetrical or postnatal care 
were very few. Robert Coles told of children born by ` 
the sides of roads or in dingy rooms without running 
water.® ; 

Coles observed that migrant children quickly in- 
ternalize the defeatism caught in a parent’s habitual 
lament, “What did I do to deserve this?’ Migrant 
children crayon a life of sunless skies, faceless people, 
and endless roads with “a big fence on each, side of a 
road that we can't get off even if we wanted.’® 

Migrant parents discount the benefits of education 
for their children; a much more immediate concern is 
a boost in the family earnings. An American Friends 
Service Committee study compared child use and 
abuse on United States farms in 1970 to the sweat- 
shops of the 1930’s. For ten hours at a time, children 
stooped and crawled ‘in the fields baked hard by the 
sun. According to the committee, over 1003000 chil- 
dren helped harvest California crops in 1970. In that 
same year, in Aroostic County, Maine, children dug 
37 per cent of the potato yield. Cassandra Stock- 
burger of the National Committee on the Education 
of Migrant Children sees little hope for improvement, 
hecause migrant children miss eight or more days of 
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school a month. Instead, she favors the quick aboli- 
tion of agricultural migrancy.?° 

In actual fact, technology is having an erosive effect 
on migrancy. A 1967 manpower report on the state 
of the 125,000 migrant population of South Texas 
warned that mechanization was shrinking the oppor- 
tunity for unskilled farm labor. Meanwhile, in Mich- 
igan, mechanization has teamed with a recent state 
law establishing rigid standards for migrant camp 
housing to cut deeply into the migrant work force. 
In the words of one Michigan farmer, “Putting money 
into good migrant housing is investing in a dead 
horse.” Instead, Michigan growers have invested in 
cherry “shakers” and mechanical cucumber-pickers, 
eliminating hundreds of migrant jobs. Furthermore, 
the trend toward larger farms and more automation, 
hallmarks of American agri-business, demands a more 
stable and a more skilled labor force. This leaves 
only the “flash peak” harvest for the migrant. Clearly, 
the United States must support programs such as the 
Department of Labor’s Rural Manpower Service, 
which encourages migrants to seek permanent resi- 
dence. Neither technology nor humanity can forever 
` endure the existence of a twentieth century serfdom 
that leaves human beings at the mercy of exploiters, 
the most degraded labor in America.” 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


While the Indian culture, like the migrant culture, _ 


is endangered, in numbers at least the Indian popula- 
tion is on the increase. In the last decade, the Indian 
population rose five per cent, from under 500,000 in 
1960 to 795,000 in 1970. More than half this pop- 
ulation is concentrated in the five states of Oklahoma, 


10 On education see Coles, Migrants, p. 66; The New 
York Times, March 22, 1971, p. 19; Solis, in “Conditions 
of Migrant Workers,” p. 312, argues that “while the re- 
luctance of some parents to send children to school may be 
based on economic need . . . the economic need may be a 
guise to keep children . . . from losing respect for their 
families and their cultural heritage. . . .”; see also Cas- 
sandra Stockburger’s testimony, Rural Poverty Hearings, 
February 15-17, 1967, pp. 338-341. 

11 See Marshall, “Migrant Stream to Mainstream,” pp. 
12-15; also The New York Times, August 27, 1972, p. 
58; and Friedland and Nelkin, “Changing Perspectives on 
Migrants,” pp. 516-518. 

12 For Indian population see U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census, General Population Characteristics: 
United States Summary, PC (1), B-1 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, January, 1971), pp. 281 
and 293; Steiner, The New Indian, p. 163; and Alvin M. 
Josephy, “Wounded Knee and All That: What the Indians 
want The New York Times Magazine, March 18, 1973, 
p. 19. 

13 On Indian reservations see Warren H. Cohen and 
Philip J. Meuse, “The Indian: The Forgotten American,” 
Harvard Law Review, 81 (June, 1968), p. 1834; Wall 
Street Journal, October 18, 1971, p. 1; Ralph Looney and 
Bruce Dale, “The Navahos,” National Geographic, 142, 
No. 6 (December, 1972), p. 741; and Brophy and Aberle, 
The Indian, pp. 79-81. 

14 Peter McDonald, Office of Navaho Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Window Rock, Arizona, in Rural Poverty Hearings, 
Tucson, January 26-27, 1967, p. 131; The New York 
Times, January 10, 1971, XIII, p. 39. 
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Arizona, California, New Mexico and North Carolina. 

Close to half the American Indians dwell on the 
267 federally recognized reservations, pueblos, ran- 
cherias, communities, allotments, and other off-reser- 
vation lands. Reservations range in size from a few 
hundred acres to the 25,000-square-mile Navaho 
reservation, which straddles northern Arizona and 
northwestern New Mexico and extends into Utah. 
Regardless of their size, Indian land-holdings are eco- 
nomically marginal. A Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) soil conservation study listed 14 million reser- 
vation acres as “critically eroded,” 17 million as 
“severely eroded” and the 25 million remaining acres 
as only “slightly eroded.”’? 

More important, life on the reservation is mar- 
ginal also. Reservations are ghettos and have been 
described as “the purest example of underdeveloped 
enclaves within the American society.” Peter Mc- 
Donald, chairman of the Navaho, deprecates reserva- 
tion conditions as “too primitive for most Americans 
to conceive, . | . a seemingly hopeless poverty.” Na- 
vaho land is a place of anthill-like hogans with dirt 
floors and kerosene lamps. In the shadow of Navaho 
Mountain, Indians sleep on sheepskin mats and cook 
on makeshift stoves fashioned out of old oil drums. 
On the Gila River reservation, in an area where 80 
acres is considered a bare minimum for profitable 
cultivation, tribesmen scratch out a feeble existence on 
10-acre allotments. In a day when cattle ranching is 
often a branch of New York- and Chicago-based con- 
glomerates, the Montana Crow ride herd on an aver- 
age of 48 cattle. The average Navaho sheep flock 
numbers 50.78 

It is not strange, then, that poverty stalks Indian 
hogans as it haunts migrant shacks. The 1967 median 
income for the Navaho came to $1,900 for a family of 
5.4; the national average was $7,720 for a family of 
2.8. Incomes on Dakota, Montana and Idaho reser- 
vations range between $870 and $1,150. About half 
of all Indian families have annual incomes of $2,000 
or less, and three-fourths earn less than $3,000.14 

Many Indians, however, earn nothing. Depen- 
dency upon AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children) and surplus commodities is a way of life for 
many Indian families. Unemployment rates climb 
from as high as 65 per cent for the Arizona Apache to 
80 per cent among the Navaho. Moreover, where 
jobs exist, Indians usually fail to meet the educational 
(Continued on page 276) 
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“Setting the elimination of poveriy as a national goal is a huge and 
complex undertaking. The nation has the economic capacity, the tech- 
nological capability, and the intellectual resources to accomplish this goal 


before the end of the next decade.” 


Toward the Elimination of Poverty 


By WrsBur J. CoHEN 
Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


PROGRAM TO REDUCE, prevent, and subsequently 
to eliminate poverty in the United States re- 
quires a comprehensive ‘and coordinated at- 

tack in several different areas simultaneously. The 
outlines of such a program are as follows: 

First: A successful national attack on poverty is de- 
pendent on continued economic growth and economic 
development. 

We could probably reduce the number of persons in 
poverty from 25.6 million in 1971 to about 20 million 
in the next 5 years, and to about 15 million in the 
next 10 years, with continued economic growth and 
the expansion of employment in areas where under- 
employment now exists. To achieve these goals 
major changes in tax policies, housing and related pro- 
grams as well as successful control over inflation 
would be required. 

We should reduce and close the tax loopholes and 
shelters which provide favored tax treatment to cer- 
tain industries and activities. The increased tax yield 
of $10 billion to $20 billion a year (at 1973 prices) 
should then be allocated in part to increased public 
expenditures (as for example in health, education, and 
welfare), and in the further reduction of taxes among 
the lowest income groups. The amendment by Sen- 
ator Russell Long (D., La.) providing a refund of 10 
per cent of low-income earnings (which passed the 
Senate in 1972 but was dropped from the final version 
of H.R. 1) is a step in the right direction and would 
make an important contribution to increasing the in- 
come of the “working poor.” The combined effect 
of these changes would be to increase incentivès to 
work, to sustain a continuing overall increase in the 
gross national product, and to reduce poverty. 

‘With the termination of the war in Indochina and 


_the prospects for international peace, it should be pos- 


sible further to reduce federal expenditures for de- 
fense, military, and foreign aid, and to increase funds 
for domestic programs related to individual well-being. 
Second: Opportunities for work—meaningful, pro- 
ductive, self-supporting work—must be expanded. 


Economic security is perhaps best defined as a job 
when you can work and income when you cannot. 
Job opportunities must be made available for all who 
can work, and programs that improve the ability of 
the individual to earn must be expanded. 

Well-planned and useful work, not made-work, 
could be developed. There are several million useful 
potential public service jobs—jobs in hospitals and 
nursing homes, work that would contribute to im- 
proved roads, parks and recreation centers, jobs that 
would help relieve the pains and anxieties of children, 
the aged, and the disabled, services in community col- 
leges, universities, libraries, day care centers, senior 
citizen centers and similar community activities. 

A federal-state-local public service employment pro- 


gram is a high priority requirement in the war on 
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poverty. 

Some sheltered jobs for disadvantaged individuals 
must be developed. ‘This has already been done suc- 
cessfully for the blind and disabled. 

Special consideration should be given by employers 
and unions to shorter hours of work for women with 
family responsibilities (25 to 30 hours a week) to en- 
able more of them who wish to work to handle their 
family responsibilities properly. , 

For those whose capacity to earn is low, and for 
those who have a potential capacity but are unable to 
find jobs, much can be done to extend local programs 
that prepare them for full participation and full op- 
portunity. Special educational programs, vocational 
training, rehabilitation programs, manpower retrain- 
ing and relocation, and compensatory education and 
skill training. programs could enable more of the dis- 
advantaged to obtain income-producing jobs in the 
labor market. f 

Third: Racial discrimination—in jobs, in education, 
and in living—must be ended. 

Justice and opportunity must become a reality for 
every American, regardless of race, creed, sex, or na- 
Every effort must be made to carry out 
the constitutional obligations and the statutory re- 


tional origin. 


quirements of the Civil Rights Act so there i is equality 
of opportunity for every boy and girl and every family 
in the nation. In addition to its other insidious ef- 
fects, discrimination by race, sex, religion or national 
origin is economically wasteful, costing the nation 
about $25 billion to $30 billion a year in terms of 
reduced earnings, a smaller gross national product, 
and less federal and state tax. yields. - 

People must be equipped for full participation in all 
aspects of our economy and in all aspects of American 
life. Jobs are basic to economic security and we must 
see to it that everyone is given a realistic chance to 
learn and to earn in terms of his potential. 

Fourth: Family planning services must be available, 
on a voluntary basis, to those with lower incomes and 
less than a college education as they are to the higher- 
income, college-education person in the suburb. 

In 1971, less than 10 per cent of all families with 
only one or two children were poor, but 30 per cent 
of all families with five or more children were poor. 

In the period from 1960 to 1965, low-income 
women of child-bearing age had an annual fertility 
. rate of 153 births per 1,000. The rate for the rest of 
the female population was 98 births per 1,000. The 
fertility rate is thus 55 per cent higher among the 
poor than among the non-poor. 

But it is considered likely that the poor would 
have children at the same rate as the non-poor if they 
` had access to the same family planning services. And, 
on that basis, it is estimated that in 1966, among 8.2 
million low-income women of childbearing ‘age, there 
were 450,000 births of what might be called un- 
planned-for children. Among these 8.2 million 
women, there were about 1 million receiving family 


planning services, and 4 million who were not but. 


indicated they would cooperate if services were avail- 
able. To provide family planning services to an addi- 
tional 4 million families would cost about $200 mil- 
lion a year. This is an investment we could afford. 7 

The 1972 Social Security Amendments further ex- 
tend family planning services under Medicaid to 
present, former, or potential welfare recipients funded 
90 per cent by federal funds. The states should take 
more effective leadership in implementing this legisla- 
tion. 


EXPANDED OPPORTUNITIES 


Fifth: O pportunities for education at all levels must 
be expanded. 

The vitality and economic growth of our society de- 
pend, to a major extent, upon the effectiveness of 
American education. We must assure equal access to 
high quality education from preschool through grad- 
uate studies. The cost of educating every American 
must be recognized as an investment in a stronger, 
more vital nation. To raise the necessary funds, the 
property tax must be eliminated as a major source of 
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revenue for education, and the federal government 
must contribute at least one-third of the total cost. 

Quality preschool opportunities, for instance, are 
essential for disadvantaged children if they are to hope 
to succeed in regular classroom studies. About only 
one-fourth of the nation’s 6.8 million children age 
three and four are enrolled in nursery schools or kin- 
dergartens. The proportion of children from low-in- 
come families enrolled is less than those from higher- 
income families. 

The need for modern and effective technical and 
vocational education is also self-evident. We need a 
vastly expanded and a strengthened vocational educa- 
tion system, as well as imaginative new ties between 
school and the world of work in commerce and indus- 
try. i 
Unless children born into poor families have the 
opportunity to learn and develop skills, they will not 
only be poor children but will face the high probabil- 
ity that they will be poor adults and that they them- 
selves will raise poor children. 


IMPROVED SOCIAL SECURITY 


Sixth: The social security program should continue 
to be improved. 

A job today not only provides current income but 
carries its own insurance against the loss of that in- 
come due to retirement, disability, death or unemploy- 
ment, and major medical costs during old age or dis- 
ability. This social insurance device is an institu- 
tional invention of first-rate importance. It is based 
on the idea that since a job underlies economic secur- 
ity, loss of income from the job is a basic cause of 
economic insecurity. 

Social security provides a highly effective institu- 
tion for income maintenance—one that is acceptable 
to the public, has a yery low administrative cost, and 
is practically universal in application. The social 
security program now keeps some 13 million persons 
out of poverty. But it could have a still stronger im- 
pact in reducing poverty. Some major changes which 
should be adopted are: 

1. Improvement of the system in line with rising 
earnings and productivity. Benefits should be paid 
based on average earnings over a worker’s 5 or 10 con- 
secutive years of highest earnings, rather than on his 
lifetime average, so that the benefits will be more 
closely related to the earnings actually lost at the time 
the worker becomes disabled, retires, or dies. 

2. Provision of protection against the loss of earn- 
ings that arises because of relatively short-term total 
disability. Disability benefits should be paid begin- 
ning with the fourth month of disability without re- 
gard to how long the disability is expected to last. 
Under present law, the benefits begin only in the 
sixth month of disability and are payable only if the 
disability is expected to last for at least a year. 
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3. Improvement of protection for older workers by 
liberalizing the definition of disability for workers aged 
55 or over. A revised definition of disability should 
permit benefits to be paid to a worker aged 55 or over 
if, because of illness or injury, he can no longer per- 
form work similar to the work he performed in the 
past. Under present law, the definition of disability re- 
quires that the worker be unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity. 

4. Improvement of work incentives by liberalizing 
the “retirement test” provision under which a bene- 
ficiary’s earnings may reduce the benefits received. 
At the present time, an individual can receive his full 
benefits if his annual earnings are less than $2,100. 
‘This amount should be increased to $3,000 at 1973 
prices. The reduction above $3,000 should continue 
to be limited to one-half the amount earned above 
the exempt amount, regardless of the total amount of 
earnings. 

5. Financing the system more equitably by introduc- 
ing a governmental subsidy from federal general reve- 
nues. 

If the cash benefit program were to remain entirely 
self-financed, the ultimate contribution rate paid by 
employees and employers for the total social security 
program would have to be increased somewhat to 
meet the cost of all the proposals outlined. General 
revenue financing should be used to meet the increased 
costs to reduce the impact of the payroll tax, par- 
ticularly on low-income individuals. , 

These benefit increases and the other program im- 
provements would help all workers and their families. 
They would also reduce the number of poor in the 
future and would provide`a level of living somewhat 
above poverty for many beneficiaries. The effect of 
these changes coupled with the other changes sug- 
gested subsequently in this article would practically 
eliminate illness, disability, old age, and death of the 
breadwinner as causes of poverty. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Seventh: We must establish’ a national health insur- 
ance program which will cover everyone in the nation. 
= Il-health, disability, and medical costs play an im- 
portant role in creating poverty, low income and in- 
security. A universal national health insurance pro- 
gram with a comprehensive scope of medical services 
would do much to prevent poverty and pain. 

Minority groups have higher rates of infant mor- 
tality than the general population and a shorter aver- 
age life expectancy. A comprehensive program of 
prenatal and postnatal care which would benefit 
many lower-income families should be a high priority 
in any expanded national health program. 

In the area of health, the idea of national health 
insurance has gained widespread acceptance. The 
passage of Medicare brought to an end one of the 


most bitterly fought ideological battles in the political 
history of this country. Today the emotional content 
is no longer present and the major issue is how to de- 
liver access to health services for everyone. Even the 
American Medical Association, the most active ad- 
versary of publicly sponsored national health insur- 
ance legislation, has presented a legislative proposal to 
Congress which is designed to broaden and improve 
health insurance coverage. 

A national health insurance plan should cover the 
costs of long-continuing and catastrophic illnesses. 
The inclusion in 1972 under Medicare of disabled 
beneficiaries and the coverage of persons requiring | 
kidney transplantation or dialysis are important steps 
in this direction. The Medicare program should also 
be broadened to include coverage of the cost of con- 
tinuing use of prescription drugs for serious chronic 
diseases. 

The Medicare program should be financed entirely 
on a social insurance prepayment basis so that both the 
medical and the hospital benefits would be financed 
from social security contributions and a matching 
contribution from the federal government. This 
would reduce the costs in the case of aged persons 
and help to raise their standard of living by eliminat- 
ing the premium payment for medical care after their 
earnings have terminated. 

Eighth: We must improve other social insurance 
programs. Other social insurance programs—unem- 
ployment insurance and workmen’s compensation— 
although not administered by the federal government, 
require federal standards to assure adequate protec- 
tion. Coverage of both of these programs should be 
expanded, and benefit levels in practically all states 
should be substantially improved. 

The introduction of federal benefit standards into 
unemployment insurance, where there is already a 
federal-state relationship, would not be structurally 
difficult. In workmen’s compensation, which has 
been entirely a state matter, it would be necessary to 
establish some new device, such as a federal program 
providing a given level of protection, which employers 
would not have to join if they presented evidence of 
membership in a private or state insurance arrange- 
ment with an equivalent level of protection. 

Ninth: Our welfare system must be radically over- 
hauled. 

Drastic changes must be made in the existing wel- 
fare system—in the scope of coverage, the adequacy 
of payments, and in the way in which payments are 
administered. 

Although work opportunities and improvements in 
social insurance can bring economic security to the 
overwhelming majority of people, they cannot do the 
whole job. 

The federal-state welfare programs have been con- 
fined to certain categories of recipients—the aged,.the 


blind, the permanently and totally disabled, and fam- . 


ilies with dependent children when a parent is either 
missing from thé home, dead, disabled or unemployed. 
In addition, the states have been allowed to define the 
level of assistance provided in these programs and 
many have set the level below a desirable minimum; 
payments also vary widely among the states. General 
assistance for those not eligible under the federal-state 
categories is entirely supported by state and local 
money and with few exceptions is very restrictive. 

There are about 15 million persons receiving assis- 
tance payments—about 14 million under the ‘federally 
aided programs, and about 1 million persons receiv- 
ing general assistance not financed with federal aid. 
This figure would be increased if the states took full 
advantage of the available federal financial aid and 
removed from state plans and administrative proce- 
dures the restrictions that now bar needy people from 
getting assistance. Moreover, because of the low level 
of assistance standards in many states, a high propor- 
tion of those, receiving assistance are still below the 
poverty level. 

But criticism of existing public assistance programs 
is not confined to inadequate coverage or inadequate 
amounts. The list of criticisms is long, going to the 
nature of the program itself and its administration. 
The determination of eligibility is an unnecessarily 
destructive process, involving the most detailed exam- 
ination of one’s needs and expenditures and frequently 
prying into the intimate details of one’s life. Moving 
from detailed budgeting to broad categories of allow- 
ances and to simplified determinations of income and 
resources would help to protect the dignity and self- 
respect of the assistance recipient. 


AID AND INCENTIVES 


One problem that has haunted assistance and relief 
programs for years is how to provide adequate assis- 
tance without destroying economic incentive for those 
who can work. Reasonably adequate welfare pay- 
ments, particularly to a large family, will sometimes 
turn out to be more than can be earned by a full-time 
worker with low skills. 

Under aid to families with dependent children, the 
' federal government assists states to make payments to 
families with the father unemployed. In the 29 states 
that do not take advantage of this federal offer and 
continue to provide aid only if the father is dead, dis- 
abled or absent from the home, the assistance program 
is correctly criticized on the grounds that it provides 
an incentive for the unemployed worker to leave home. 

Support for an assistance program that applies to 
all in need and that pays ar adequate amount has 
been faced with hard going because of the incredible 
longevity of myths about those whom the programs 
are supposed to aid: that the poor live high on wel- 
fare handouts and that the poor are lazy. 
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The myths persist despite the fact that over 3 mil- 
lion of those on welfare are aged, blind or disabled, 
and some 10 million are children, and despite the fact 
that 80 per cent of working-age men who are poor 
but not on welfare have jobs, and about 75 per cent 
of them are holding full-time jobs. 


THE NIXON ASSISTANCE PLAN 


President Richard Nixon, in August, 1969, proposed 
a dramatic reform in the welfare system which in- 
cluded: 

1. A federally financed and administered assistance 
plan to replace the aid to dependent children program 
which would pay each working and non-working fam- 
ily in the United States a minimum income. For a 
family of four without any income the amount pro- 
posed was $1,600 a year with $300 additional for each 
child. 

2. States would be required to supplement existing 
federal payments to families with dependent children. 

3. A work-incentive provision which allowed the 
family on assistance to keep the first $60 a month 
earned and also 50 per cent above $60 up to a maxi- 
mum level set according to the size of the family. 

4. A work component which required all family 
heads to register with the state employment office and 
accept suitable jobs. 

5. An expanded day-care program for the children 
of working mothers and a job-training program to 
enable the parents to prepare for full-time employ- 
ment. 

6. Federal minimum payment standards for the 
three million aged, blind, and disabled receiving wel- 
fare. 

President Nixon’s welfare proposal failed of final 
passage in Congress in 1970 and again in 1972. An 
attempt to reach a compromise settlement in 1972 was 
rejected by the President and he did not resubmit the 
proposal to Congress in 1973. The need for uniform- 
ity in payments to welfare recipients remains an 
urgent necessity, as does broadening the program to 
include low-income, “working poor,” where both 
parents are in the home, and single persons and 
couples without children. 

The protracted controversy did produce some unex- 
pectedly beneficial and potentially far-reaching legis- 
lative developments. 

An important step in welfare reform was incorpor- 
ated in the Social Security Amendments of 1972, 
which may serve as a model on which to build further 
changes in the future. A new program entitled “Sup- 
plemental Security Income” was established to provide 
federal income payments to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled. This new law replaces the federal aid to states 
for these groups which was first established in 1935 
for the aged and blind and in 1950 for the disabled. 
The program, effective January 1, 1974, is wholly fed- 
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erally financed from general revenues and federally 
administered through the Social Security. Administra- 
tion. 

Under the law, about 5 million to 6 million aged, 
blind, and disabled persons with little or no resources 
and without any other income will be guaranteed a 
monthly income of at least $130 for an individual or 
$195 for a couple. An individual receiving social se- 
curity or any other earned or unearned income will be 
guaranteed a total of $150 a month and a couple, 
$210. 

In 1971, there were still about 4.3 million persons 
age 65 below the poverty line. The 1972 legislation 
is another step in the incremental elimination of pov- 
erty among the aged, blind, and disabled. The con- 
cept of a guaranteed annual income first embodied 
in the social security program has now been extended 
and should be extended further to cover all indi- 
viduals. 

Tenth: The services that will -help people move out 
of poverty must be brought to the people—where and 
when they need them. 

Family planning services, visiting nurse services, 
day care services for the children of working mothers, 
community action programs and consumer and legal 
aid must be available where needed. City Hall—and 
Washington—must be closer to’ the people they gov- 
ern. There must be an adequate program of con- 
sumer and legal protection for the poor. There must 
be an end to practices that shortchange the poor in 
_the grocery store, in the welfare office or in the land- 
lord’s office, at the neighborhood department store, 
and in the courts—in short, in all the way stations that 
add up to life in the ghetto. 

It is important, too, that credit union facilities be 
available to the poor and that credit unions take even 
greater responsibility for the consumer education of 
their members. 

Eleventh: Extreme variations in opportunities and 
Services among the states must be eliminated. 

A major problem in overcoming poverty in the 
United States is the wide variation in incomes. The 
, increased militancy of the poor and disadvantaged in 
recent years is clearly the product of awareness of the 
economic and financial ability of the nation to elim- 
inate poverty and the extent of affluence and concen- 
tration of income and wealth. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


But even if poverty were abolished in the United 
- States overnight, glaring inequalities in services among 
states would continue to exist due to past practices 
and institutions. Medical, educational and social 
services would still vary by states and localities unless 
measures were taken to minimize these inequalities. 

The problems of poverty and economic insecurity 
in the United States do not lend themselves to easy, 


magic solutions. They require a combination of de- 
liberate, carefully designed, wide-ranging approaches, 
for the problems themselves are not simple. Being 
poor means more than not having enough money. 
It often means being poor in spirit, hope, health, and 
intellectual resources. 

The abolition of poverty will cost additional money. 
The cost of bringing the income of all 25.6 million 
poor persons up to the poverty line was estimated at 
$12 billion for 1971. The total cost of eliminating 
poverty with appropriate work incentives would cost 
more than $12 billion initially. But the cost should 
be reduced as the number living in poverty declines. 
The 1959 cost deficit (in 1971 dollars) was $18.9 bil- 
lion, which declined to $12 billion by 1970—a drop 
of about $7 billion. 

The additional costs of abolishing poverty are in the 
range of 1 to 2 per cent of the gross national product. 
We can afford the money, if we decide to eradicate 
poverty. But money must be accompanied by far- 
reaching, innovative approaches, by bold and coordi- 
nated public and private programs that provide op- 
portunities for the poor. For those who are able to 
work, greater emphasis must be placed on jobs, educa- 
tion, and training. For those who cannot or should 
not be expected to work, improvements must be made ` 
in the social security program, which, combined with 
private benefit plans, constitute the most effective 
institutions for income maintenance. They cannot, 
of course, do the whole job. The present welfare 
system must be drastically overhauled to serve ade- 
quately those whose needs are not met by other pro- 
grams. Programs for the more effective housing of 
low-income persons, eradication of slums, and the 
elimination of hunger and mulnutrition must be accel- 
erated. Concomitant with improvements in existing 
programs, the search must continue for new and 
imaginative programs that will meet the demands of 
the decade ahead. 

Setting the elimination of poverty as a national goal 
is a huge and complex undertaking. The.nation has 
the economic capacity, the technological capability, 
and the intellectual resources to accomplish this goal 
before the end of the next decade. But the most diff- 
cult task will be sustaining the determined commit- 
ment of the nation to the American promise: full and 
equal opportunity for all to share in the good life that 
can be offered by a dynamic, prosperous, democratic 
society. i 
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tional education, but left administration of the pro- 
grams largely up to.the states, even when it supplied 
all the funds, as it did in the case of employment ser- 
vices. One of the tenets of the Great Society, how- 
ever, was to fund public and private local sponsors to 
implement national priorities, frequently bypassing 
state involvement and elected local officials. It was 
assumed that federal expertise would be more effi- 
ciently applied to running the emerging new efforts 
aimed at combating poverty. 

By the end of the 1960's, a reaction was building 
against the unwieldiness of this apparatus. Grant-in- 
aid programs had proliferated and funds flowed from 
a variety of federal spigots. The result was often an 
uncoordinated tangle of programs in each locality, 
under a maze of funding arrangements and operating 
guidelines. 

To improve the delivery of services locally, pro- 
posals have been made for decentralization and de- 
categorization of federal social programs. Both these 
terms are generic, and connote a philosophy rather 
than a specific method. “Decentralization” generally 
refers to a decline in the federal role in administering 
programs, and a concomitant increase in state and 
local authority. “Decategorization” refers to a reduc- 
tion in the earmarking of funds for specific purposes 
by Congress, in order to give states and localities 
broader choices of spending priorities. Just as each 
governmental unit faces unique problems, the argu- 
ment goes, so should it have the flexibility in committ- 
ing resources and administering programs to meet 
these needs. a 

Congress enacted the first “revenue sharing” plan 
in 1972, by distributing to state and local governments 
about $6 billion during the first year, which could be 
of purposes during the first year. But it is unrealis- 
tic to expect Congress to abdicate all responsibility for 
overseeing the funds that it raises, as would be re- 
quired by complete decategorization and decentraliza- 
tion. Thus, the debate will very likely continue with 
regard to the appropriate degree of federal control 
over grants, the need for retaining national pro- 
grams, and the ability of local officials to administer 
the programs. But the swing of the pendulum now 
favors greater state and local responsibility. 


THE SCALE OF ANTIPOVERTY EFFORTS 

The various programs for the poor are expensive. 
Although exact measurement is not possible because 
many programs serve the nonpoor as well as the poor, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has determined 


4 Editor’s note: See the article by Jacqueline Kasun in 
this* issue. 
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that in fiscal 1972 federal expenditures to help the 
poor amounted to over $28 billion (Table 2). State 
and local expenditures might raise total governmental 
outlays by another 50 per cent, with private philan- 
thropic efforts adding another $1 billion or more if the 
value of volunteer charitable work is included. While 
these are rough estimates, it is fair to say that in 1972 
the total price tag of programs for the poor amounted 
to about $45 billion. 

This estimate includes payments made to poor 
people who participate in total societal programs, and 
not just the resources allocated on the basis of need. 
For example, the inclusion of Old Age, Survivors, Dis- 
ability, and Health Insurance (OASDHI) as part of 
total welfare costs may be questioned by some because 
the OASDHI eligibility test is based on prior con- 


. tributions rather than personal need. But whatever 


the goals or criteria, all the programs included in this 
survey provide needed assistance to the poor, raising 
some out of poverty and reducing its severity for many 
others. 

No matter how much American society contributes 
to its poor citizens, it is not possible to judge the ade- 
quacy of these contributions because no generally ac- 
cepted criteria exist to suggest what percentage of the 
Gross National Product or even of governmental ex- 
penditures should be allocated to the poor. Nor are 
international comparisons of much help,’ for needs 
and programs among countries differ widely. In the 
last analysis, the level of expenditures probably de- 
pends upon the public tolerance of deprivation in light 
of the general standard of living. It is assumed that 
the United States has the resources to reduce poverty 
even more rapidly than it did in the 1960’s. The 
question is whether the rapid reduction of poverty can 
be made a primary and pressing national goal. The 
experience of the early 1970s, with a fairly constant 
number of poor, offers little hope that poverty will be 
eliminated in the United States within the near future. 


THE RURAL POOR 
(Continued from page 260) 

cycle. If we start with the malnourished pregnant 
women, we have “bullseyed” the problem. Malnu- 
trition is the principal cause of premature births. In 
addition, although the degree of mental retardation 
caused by malnutrition is still open to question, severe 
malnutrition can produce significant brain damage. 

A recent article in the Journal of Pediatrics points 
to the significance of the relationship between malnu- 


` trition and brain damage. 


. this is a self-perpetuating problem, a vicious cycle 
which begins in infancy and condemns a person to a life- 
time of perhaps marginal function, making it much more 
difficult for him to extricate himself from the existing 
conditions and it creates for his family an environment 
which will not protect his children from the same disease. 
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Health experts have realized for some time that nu- 
tritional deprivation is a major factor in creating the 
poor student, the inefficient worker unable to get 
ahead, society’s drones. The weight of evidence 
points to the fact that a largé proportion of the rural 
poor suffer from malnutrition from before birth. This 
final handicap both overshadows and amplifies the 
relative economic and social deprivation of the rural 
poor, leaving them even further behind than the “‘ob- 
jective” economic and social factors of their environ- 
ment would immediately suggest. 

I have always believed that poverty in America 
would begin to disappear if we could eliminate hunger 
and malnutrition. One of the most important break- 
throughs—free food stamps for the poorest of the poor 
—occurred in Beaufort and Jasper counties in South 
Carolina. We also pioneered the “prescription feed- 
ing” program, whereby pregnant women were given 
complete medical examinations by county physicians 
and given “prescriptions” for certain types of govern- 
ment commodity foods. After birth, both mother and 
child continued to receive this special treatment to as- 
sure adequate nutrition for both. These kinds of 
programs can succeed. And they can succeed better 
than the simple cash-income supplements originally 
envisaged in the Family Assistance Plan. 

What is the situation in light of the fact that the 
administration has abandoned welfare reform? In at 
least one major respect, I believe the poor are worse 
off today than several years ago. The massive propa- 
ganda campaign waged by the Nixon administration 
to discredit existing poverty programs reinforced in 
the minds of the average taxpayers the misconception 
that families on welfare are cheaters, welfare bums, 
and social criminals living off the work of others. By 
failing to come forward with a program acceptable 
to Congress, the administration has condemned the 
poor to an even worse existence, the shadowland of 
indifference or outright scorn. Instead of solving 
problems, we are creating new ones. 

The collapse of the so-called Family Assistance Plan 
has not prevented the Office of Management and 
Budget from curtailing existing rural poverty pro- 
grams. The White House is fighting in the courts to 
kill the Office of Economic Opportunity, whose fiscal 
1973 budget contained $73 million in funds for rural 
community action programs. For the first time since 
their inception, the food stamp and commodity feed- 
ing programs will not be increased in fiscal year 1974, 
even though millions of needy children have yet to 
benefit from the programs. The free commodity pro- 
gram, a boon for the nutrition of rural poor people, 
has been ordered cut back 20 per cent-25 per cent. 
All the Manpower Training funds have been trans- 
ferred to Revenue Sharing, and there appears to be 
only a slight chance that rural training programs such 
as “Mainstream” will receive any of this money. The 


area of health services will also be affected. In fiscal 


1973 $130 million in federal money was allocated for 
the training of rural physicians; in 1974 this program 
will cease to exist. 

Congress, therefore, must attempt to plug every 
hole with a limited number of fingers. Congress itself 
is confused. Its confusion is a reflection of our dis- 
ordered national priorities, our lack of commitment to 
solving the problems of poverty, and the complete lack 
of leadership from the White House. 

Today, the momentum of the Kennedy and John- 
son years has slowed to a crawl. It no longer suffices 
to hear apologists blame the Vietnam war. That war, 
for all practical purposes, is now over for America. 
What we face today is an important crossroads in our 
future national policy. The times demand new ideas, 

(Continued on page 278) 
U.S. POVERTY IN WORLD 
PERSPECTIVE 
(Continued from page 252) 
Unemployment rates are typically many times’as high 
in the United States as, for example, in West Ger- 
many; only Canada has rates higher than the United 
States. Figures for average lévels of unemployment 
conceal its differential impact on members of lower in- 
come groups. Rates for black workers are almost 
twice as high as for whites; blue-collar workers have 
rates twice as high as do white-collar workers; teen- 
age unemployment rates in recent years have been ex- 
tremely high, reaching almost 17 per cent in 1971. 

Several factors may help to account for the rela- 
tively high levels of unemployment in the United 
States. In the first place, the United States has had 
less price inflation in recent years than most other 
countries, and international comparisons have shown 
that countries which are willing to tolerate higher 
rates of inflation can often maintain lower levels of 
unemployment.” Patterns of international exchange 
rates have also tended to discourage American exports 
and thus employment in United States industries. 
Furthermore, there are some indications that the rela- 
tively high-wage countries tend to have higher levels 
of unemployment than do the countries with lower 
wages.’ 

Some economists believe that high statutory mini- 
mum wages in the United States make it especially 
difficulty to absorb teen-age unemployment.’? Most 
European countries have no minimum wage laws and 
are doing considerably better than the United States 
at providing jobs for their young people. 

There are intriguing international differences in the 








8 Jacqueline R. Kasun, “A Comparison of Unemployment, 
Inflation, the Money Supply, and Wages in -Eight Coun- 
tries, forthcoming, ACES BULLETIN. 

9 Ibid. 

10 See Angus Black, A Radicals Guide to Economic 
Reality (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1970), 
p. 19. 


matter of work incentives. The United States public 
assistance system is designed to penalize low-income 
families for working, in many instances. Public medi- 
cal aid is forfeited when family income rises above 
certain levels. The family of a fully employed, low- 
wage father is not entitled to assistance and may be 
able to achieve a higher income by getting rid of the 
father and going on welfare. . These features of the 
United States public assistance system were intended 
to withhold aid from those who did not need it and 
are not features of the European systems. In Euro- 
pean countries, public health care and family allow- 
ances are available chiefly to workers’ families, and in 
some countries to everyone. Thus, ironically, in the 
countries where less care has been taken to withhold 
aid from those who do not need it, the incentive and 
rewards for working are probably stronger than in 
the United States. 

As we survey the international data on income dis- 
tribution, it is disappointing that so little of what we 
want to know is revealed. Hidden by the side of the 
superhighways where prosperous, middle class Amer- 
ica rushes along to its pleasures there is another kind 
of world, where life is lived on another scale, in 
muddy shack-towns and rotting tenements. Whether 
this kind of hidden world exists with equal squalor 
in other rich countries is not revealed by international 
statistics; there are no charts and graphs that ade- 
quately represent hungry children. The available sta- 
tistics show no greater inequality, and perhaps less, in 
the United States than in most other countries. They 
also show that, as the world’s richest country, which 
has brought levels of luxury to the broad mass of its 
people, the United States is far more able than most 
countries to abolish the poverty remaining within its 
borders. 








BEING SPECIAL AND BEING POOR 
(Continued from page 263) 

have been a poor child. Children of the poor are 
handicapped in a number of ways by their inherited 
lack of opportunity—handicaps which affect them 
even before they are born. Parents of poor children 
pay about 15 per cent of their incomes for medical 
care; in contrast, middle class families pay less than 
7.5 per cent of their incomes for medical care. De- 
spite this investment, poor people receive poor medical 
care. During pregnancy, many mothers in poverty- 
stricken families either do not receive adequate med- 
ical care, or have diets missing in important nutrients. 
Children born to such mothers are far more likely 
to be physically and mentally handicapped; and 
dangers to such mothers in childbirth are magnified. 

2 The infant mortality rate (per 1,000 live births for a 


total population) stands at 21. Maternal mortality for our 
popůlation is 65 (per 100,000 live births), 
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Not surprisingly, mothers who are poor and the chil- 
dren they bear have a mortality rate twice that of our 
national average.” 

In addition to the problems associated with child- 
birth, children of the poor are subject to poor diets 
and deficient (if any) medical and dental care. In 
a 1968 study of children in Mississippi, made for the 
Field Foundation, a group of physicians gave the fol- 
lowing description of children they observed in that 
state: 


In almost every child we saw in the six counties . . . we 
observed one or another parasitic disease: trichinosis, en- 
terobiasis, ascariasis; and hookworm disease. Most chil- 
dren we saw had some kind of skin disease: dryness and 
shrinkage of skin due to malnutrition; ulcerations; severe 
sores; rashes; boils, abscesses, and furuncles; impetigo, 
rat bites... . These children would need blood trans- 
fusions before any corrective surgery could be done—and 
we found in child after child the need for surgery: her- 
nias; poorly healed fractures; rheumatic and congenital 
heart disease with attendant murmurs, difficult breath- 
ing, and chest pain; evidence of gastro-intestinal bleed- 
ing, or partial obstruction; severe, suppurating ear infec- 
tions; congenital or developmental eye diseases in bad 
need of correction. The teeth of practically every child 
we saw were in awful repair—eaten up by cavities and 
poorly developed. Their gums showed how severely 
anemic these children are; and the gums were also in- 
fected and foul smelling. 


These are children whose parents were subjected to 
the same health conditions when they were young. 
As adults, they are expected to work their way out of 


‘ poverty and provide through their labor for their 


children’s needs. In fact, most of the parents do work 
full time, but the low level of their earnings makes it 
impossible for them to provide for their children as 
most non-poor parents can. With a minimum wage 
of $1.60 an hour, a worker working 40 hours a week, 
52 weeks a year, can earn only $3,328.00. This is a 
figure well below the poverty line for families. 

In addition to wage and health disabilities, children 
in poverty families face many additional handicaps. 
Among these are the different treatment they receive 
in the educational system. Children of poor parents 
are far more apt to attend run-down and occasionally 
dangerous schools. Substitute teachers are frequently 
used and regular teachers flee from poverty areas to 
suburban systems when they can, because the condi- 


. tions of work are better and there is more prestige in 


the suburbs. 

Poor children are also deprived of many advantages 
which most children take for granted, like money for 
school lunches, trips, and a seemingly endless proces- 
sion of new clothes and new toys. Poor children in 
the United States are poor in comparison to the 
children around them—not in comparison to chil- 
dren in India or Brazil. Thus, in this country, where 
most people are not poor, children grow up in poor 
families with a feeling that their parents are failures 
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or that they are themselves responsible for their pov- 
erty. 

This psychological guilt is further fueled by the fact 
that poor children are likely to have access to a tele- 
vision set, even though it may be second-hand and 
black-and-white. Obviously, a child watching a tele- 
vision set in a run-down ghetto or in a rural slum can 
easily compare what he sees around him with what he 
sees on the television screen. Deprivation leads to the 
feeling that something is wrong either with him. or 
with his parents. In either case, the message is 
equally damaging. 

The root of the problem of poor children lies not in 
the children nor, necessarily, in the parents. Rather, 
it lies in a society that permits grossly inadequate 
health care and in the low income ‘available to the 
child’s parents. 


CONCLUSION 


The “special” poor are a special problem in the 
United States. Although we give lip service to the 
idea of revering the aged and being devoted to chil- 
dren, and believe we show compassion for the ill and 
handicapped, we do not actually provide money and 
services for these groups. Barring a fundamental re- 
distribution of income,and the provision of national 
health services as a matter of right, it is unlikely that 
we will soon solve the problem of the “special” poor. 








THE URBAN POOR 
(Continued from page 257) 

These white women were not born into poverty; 
neither were the other large group of poor white 
women—the elderly. They have access, therefore, 
not only to the markets described briefly above but also 
to a number of other resources. Their relatives and 
friends will themselves be of middle and upper income. 
A school or church or young people’s organization will 
know of scholarships and prizes available to the chil- 
dren. This is not true of poor black women who are 
heads of their households and who are much more 
likely to have been born into low income families, and 
to live in low income neighborhoods. 

Despite these obstacles to financial independence, 
every year- thousands of poor families escape the 
vicious circle of poverty. It is worth remembering 
that the average family headed by a woman which re- 
ceives welfare does so for a period of two years or less. 
The notion of a “hard core” of poor people may prove 
true for some fraction of those currently classified as 
poor, but it should not dictate the design of policies to 
ameliorate the conditions of poverty. “The poor,” 
even “the urban poor,” cannot be regarded as an un- 

_ differentiated mass. The common characteristic of 
. all these families and individuals is low income; other- 
` wise they are as diverse as the rest of humanity. 








FORGOTTEN AMERICANS 
(Continued from page 267) 


requirements. Of the 163,337 Indians 14 years or 
over in 1960, almost 16,000 had no schooling, only 
19,000 had high school diplomas, and less than 3,000 
had college degrees.1® . 

Little education and dependency on the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs breed an oppressive powerlessness re- 
flected in the squalor of Indian life. One study found 
76,000 reservation houses below minimum standards. 
Houses on a typical Cherokee reservation in Okla- 
homa were constructed of unpainted slabs, partially 
covered with tarpaper. Cherokee shacks had kitchen 
sinks but the water had to be hand pumped or 
bucketed from nearby streams. (In arid Navaho 
country, water must often be carried five or more miles 
to the faucetless hogans). Arizona Apaches still live 
in wickiups built of poles thatched with beargrass, and 
sleep on pallets thrown on dirt floors. Navaho hogans 
are similarly dismal windowless affairs made of logs 
sealed with mud, and usually shared with a swarm of 
flies. 

Unsanitary, lice-infested houses and unvaried diets 
(such as the Navaho’s fried bread, mutton stew and 
black coffee) contribute to poor health.’ Despite sig- 
nificant gains in Indian life expectancy between 1950 
and 1970, the Indian infant death rate is still twice 
that of the nation. Indians, furthermore, still suffer 
disproportionately from influenza, pneumonia, dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis (six times more prevalent among 
Indians than non-Indians), and trachoma, a virus 
infection of the eye which has virtually disappeared 
in the general population. Another disease, alco- 
holism, ravages the reservation. 

Understandably, many Indians escape the reserva- 
tion and relocate in the city, taking advantage of a 
21-year-old federal employment assistance program 
which provides job training, financial assistance to 
move, and social services in the city to facilitate ad- 
justment. The 1970 census reported that 55 per cent 
of the Indian population lived in cities. Cities near 
the reservations like Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Tucson, 


15 McDonald, in Rural Poverty Hearings, Tucson, Jan- 
uary 26-27, 1967, p. 131; Brophy and Aberle, The Indian, 
pp. 71-72; U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Subject Reports: Nonwhite Population by Race (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 
26-42. 

16 On Indian housing conditions, see statement of Ronnie 
Lupe, chairman of the White Mountain Apache, in Rural 
Poverty Hearings, Tucson, January 26-27, 1967, pp. 122- 
123; and McDonald, Rural Poverty Hearings, Tucson, 
January 26-27, 1967, p. 133; also Cohen and Meuse, “The 
Indian,” pp. 166-169; on health and sanitary conditions 
on the reservation, see Niles M. Hansen, Rural Poverty and 
the Urban Crisis: A Strategy for Regional Development 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1970), p. 163; 
and Steiner, The New Indians, p. 197; Brophy and Aberle, 
The Indian, pp. 164-165: and Cohen and Meuse, “The 
Indian,” p. 1829. 


Arizona, have Indian populations of 9,000 and 15,000 
respectively. However, in 1970, more than 9,000 In- 
dians lived in Chicago and over 12,000 Indians made 
their home in New York. , 


URBAN INDIANS 


Statistics indicate clearly that the urban Indian par- 
ticipates more fully in the work force. Yet Indians, 
like black Americans, find the city paved with hard; 
ship rather than gold. A University of Minnesota 
study of Indians in the Twin City area found 55 per 
cent working in blue collar occupations and only 8 per 
cent wearing white collars. Another study discovered 
that half the 225 Indians visiting a Minneapolis hos- 
pital lived on welfare; 27 per cent of the 225 had in- 
comes under $3,000 a year, and only 25 per cent 
earned more than $6,000 annually. 

Indians appear to disagree about the advantages of 
urban life. Some Indians are afraid that the federal 
relocation program is a ploy to undermine Indian cul- 
ture. Militant Indians insist that if there were more 
opportunities on the reservations more than 75 per 
cent of the urban Indians would return to their kin, 
to their tribal religion, their fishing and hunting rights 
and, most important, to their identity. 

Students of the Indian maintain that underlying 
Indian poverty lies the Indian’s struggle to preserve 
his identity in an urban-industrial milieu. Still hov- 
ering paternalistically over the struggle looms the 
United States government and its right arm, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs." In fact, federal officialdom 
has been grinding out Indian policy at least since the 
exterminatory Cherokee removal of the 1830's. Fol- 


17 Much has been written about the urban Indian. See 
Elaine M. Neils, Reservation to City: Indian Migration 
and Federal Relocation (University of Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Geography, 1971), pp. 31, 43, 133-137; see 
also “Indian Uprising,” U.S. News and World Report, 
LXXIII, No, 21 (November 20, 1972), p. 110; U.S. Dept. 


of Commerce, Bureau of Census, General Population Char- 


acteristics: United States Summary, PG (1), B-1 (Wash- ` 


ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971); 
on New York Indians see The New York Times, November 
5, 1971, p. 45; on the economic status of urban Indians, see 
Neils, Reservation to City, p. 43; Arthur M. Harkins, Mary 
L. Zemyan, and Richard Woods, Indian Americans in 
Omaha and Lincoln (University of Minnesota Training 
Center for Gommunity Programs, 1970); John W. Olson, 
“The Urban Indian as Viewed by an Indian Caseworker,” 
in Jack O. Waddell and O. Michael Watson, eds., The 
American Indian in Urban Society (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1971), pp. 398-408; Richard G. Woods and Arthur M. 
Harkins, Indian Residents in Minneapolis: A Further 
Examination of Their Characteristics (University of Min- 
nesota Training Center for Community Programs, 1971); 
on Indian ambivalence toward the city, see Joan Ablon, 
“American Indian Relocation: Problems of Dependency 
and Management,” in Roger L. Nicholas and George R. 
Adams, eds., The American Indian Past and Present (Wal- 
tham: Xerox, 1971); Vine Deloria, Indian Voices, p. 333. 

18 For an excellent account of United States-Indian rela- 
tions, see Carl N. Degler, “Indians and Other Americans,” 
Commentary, 54, No. 5 (November, 1972), pp. 67-71; see 
„also Lupe, Rural Poverty Hearings, Tucson, January 26-27, 
196%, p. 124; and Steiner, The New Indians, pp. 207-210; 
and Neils, Reservation to City, p. 8. 
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lowing the Civil War—inspired in part by United 
States “Negro policy”—Americans began a concerted 
effort to “Americanize” the Indian; but for the In- 
dians Americanization was too often a “join or die” 
proposition. 

Not all the Americanizers were George Custers. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe labored diligently to bring 
civilization to the Indian. Then, in 1887, the govern- 
ment inaugurated a Carthaginian plan of assimilation. 
The Dawes Severalty Act aimed to dissolve the reser- 
vations and compel the Indians to melt into the main- 
stream of American life. Between 1887 and 1934 
assimilation failed as a tactic, but not before white 
greed had decimated Indian life and land. In fact, 
during this period two-thirds of Indian lands passed 
into white ownership. The Wheeler-Howard Act of 
1934 repealed the Dawes Act and proposed the recon- 
stitution of Indian culture. Whimsically, 20 years 
later President Dwight D. Eisenhower reversed New 
Deal Indian policy and resolved to terminate “as fast 
as possible the special relationship between the Amer- 
ican Indian and the federal government.” ‘Termina- 
tion” eviscerated Indian civilization till the adminis- 
trations of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 
halted the policy. 

After 1962, the late Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and especially the Community Action Program, 
rekindled reservation life, not so much by lifting the 
pall of poverty (it did not), but by giving tribes a 
chance to participate in tribal planning. According 
to one Indian spokesman, the OEO buttressed the self- 
confidence of the young so that they could fight for 
Indian rights. As one Indian put it, “What happens 
when you free the snake? When he realizes he’s free, 
he begins to move.”*8 

Even while the young Indian movement was de- 
ciding how to channel this fledgling energy, President 
Richard Nixon in 1971 hailed the Indian as his favor- 
ite minority and invested the Indian tribe with the 
right of self-determination over reservation affairs. 
Under President Nixon, the appropriations of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs especially for economic de- 
velopment spiraled from $243 million in 1968 to $530 
million in 1973. 

Not surprisingly, the Nixon administration was 
shocked at the outbreak of Indian militance at Alca- 
traz, then in Washington, D.C., and, most recently, at 
Wounded Knee. But according to the American In- 
dian Movement (AIM), the activists look behind the 
Nixon concessions and focus on continuing betrayal of 
the Indian by the BIA. These young Indians regard 
the bureau as a 150-year-old, highly inefficient, 
white-dominated bureaucracy which “has  stultified 
our ambitions, corrupted our society, and caused 
creeping paralysis to set in—economically and socially 
as well.” The AIM accuses the bureau of plotting 
with “Uncle Tomahawk” tribal “spokesmen” to turn 
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over valuable land and mineral rights to white cor- 
porations and, more importantly, the AIM maintains 
that the bureau demonstrates an absence of sympathy 
for Indian culture. 

The dilemma, then, is how to preserve Indian cul- 
ture while relieving the deadening poverty of the 
reservation. Young Indians protest that the city is 
not the answer. The solution as they see it is the re- 
vitalization of the reservation. “Meaningful” Indian 
education can be provided. For example, at Navaho 
High School in Gallup, New Mexico, and especially at 
the experimental Rough Rock Demonstration School, 
Indians teach Indians in the tribal language, and 
“courses are provided in the ancient tribal arts and 
crafts,?° 

But while education can build a substratum for “Red 
Power,” a viable economic base is necessary. Al- 
though certain tribes, like the Cheyenne River Sioux, 
have been engaged since 1940 in consolidating their 
fragmented land holdings, the effort to effect a rena- 
scence of the traditional tribal wilderness economy 
seems doomed to failure. More realistically, experts 
feel that the reservation must develop some manufac- 
turing “as a necessary concession to economic reality.” 
Sadly, the past history of reservation industrialization 
is not encouraging. Between 1950 and 1965, the BIA 
coaxed only 76 firms to relocate on Indian reserva- 
tions; and by 1968, 20 had ceased operations. Plant 
managers complained of excessive absenteeism and 
high turnover rates. By 1971, only three per cent of 
the Indian labor force was working in the less than 
200 reservation-based companies. 

There have been some breakthroughs. The Red 
Lake Chippewa and the Rosebud Sioux are negotiat- 


19 See Wall Street Journal, September 22, 1972, pp. 1, 
5; and Wall Street Journal, October 13, 1971, pp. 1, 18; 
Josephy, “What the Indians Want,” p. 66; Rupert Costa 
in Indian Voices, p. 6; Wall Street Journal, November 16, 
1972, p. 26; and Wall Street Journal, December 11, 1972, 
p. 14. According to McDonald in Rural Poverty Hearings, 
Tucson, January 26-27, 1967, the Indians “were never 
consulted as to their needs and desires. So-called experts 
designed programs on the assumption that they knew what 
was best for the Indian.” 

20 On culture and education, see Cohen and Meuse, “The 
Indian,” p. 1840; and Richard F. Long, “Navaho Schools: 
Indians Teaching Indians,” Opportunity, 1, No. 3 (May, 
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Indians Want,” p. 67; Wall Street Journal, November 5, 
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ing independently with outside corporations, and are 
showing considerable expertise in developing their 
fishing and lumber resources. On the Navaho reser- 
vation, the Fairchild semi-conductor plant employs 
880 Navahos, mostly in work that utilizes the women’s 
precision rug-weaving skills for the manufacture of 
complex circuits. But the ambition of some Indians 
to find an industrial solution to Indian woes disturbs 
the traditionalists, old as well as young. Industrializa- 
tion, with its stress on competition, conflicts with the 
ancient Indian stress on beauty and social harmony. 
Industrialization also too often entails the rape of the 
natural environment; witness the strip mining and 
power plant development on the Hopi’s Black Mesa 
in Arizona. Thus, the Indian, like the migrant, views 
technology with a profound ambivalence.?! 

Unfortunately, for both peoples the pace of tech- 
nology is inexorable, and the manner in which Indian 
and migrant peoples adjust to technology is crucial if 
they are to escape the clutch of poverty. It should 
not be forgotten that the federal government con- 
tributed to the plight of both these forgotten peoples. 
If the bootstraps are to be lifted, if the wellsprings of 
self-reliance are to be plumbed—and I am alluding . 
deliberately to President Nixon’s 1973 Inaugural Ad- 
dress—then Uncle Sam should roll up his sleeves, 
wade into the mire of migrant and Indian poverty, 
and join with these “other Americans” in the Hercu- 
lean task of plumbing and lifting. 
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new approaches, new commitments and new prior- 
ities. It is not within the scope of this article to offer 
more than general suggestions, but I do believe one 
of the most important priorities must be to find ways 
of involving local people and local institutions in an 
effort to solve the problem of poverty locally. Until 
now, big brother from Washington has looked upon 
local institutions with disdain: and contempt. That 
must change. We must keep our food stamp pro- 
grams, and we must improve our system of aid to 
families with dependent children. All families which 
need help should get it, but each program in each 
community must be aimed at making families self- 
sufficient. We must find ways to use local ideas and 
local initiative so that ending poverty will become a 
local goal. It is not enough to set national goals 
which lack support on Main Street. Local initiative 
can be effective. We can build pride in community, 
and we can tear down the walls of hate and distrust 
which divide us. Instead of wringing our hands and 
gnashing our teeth in frustration, we can use this time 
of confusion to set new directions in America. And 
this time, we will have the opportunity to match words 
and performance. r 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of April, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Disarmament 


Apr. 26—The 25-nation disarmament conference ends 
a 9-week session in Geneva. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Apr. 2—The European Economic Community agrees 
to establish its own “central bank” later this week; 
the bank, will be located temporarily in Luxembourg. 

Apr. 5—The Common Market’s commissioner for 
external relations, Sir: Christopher Soames, says 
the Community will keep its preferential trade zone 
limits in the Mediterranean basin, Africa and the 
developing states of the British Commonwealth, in 
accordance with a U.S. demand for such a limita- 
tion. 


Middle East 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Apr. 9—Arab guerrillas in Cyprus bomb the apart- 
ment building housing Israeli Ambassador Ra- 
hamim Timor (without injuring its residents) and 
attack an Israeli airliner. 

Apr. 10—Premier Saeb Salam resigns in Lebanon 
following an Israeli raid against Palestinian guer- 
rillas in Beirut; there were some 40 casualties. In- 
cluded among the dead are his close friend Moham- 
med Yussef Najjar (Abu Yussef), chairman of the 
political department of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, and 2 other leaders, Kemal Nasser 
and Kemal Adwan. 

Israeli Chief of Staff Lieutenant General David 
Elazar states that the raid in Beirut was a response 
to “the intensification of terrorist acts” against 
“Israeli targets abroad.” 

Apr. 14—At the American-owned terminal of the 


Trans-Arabian oil pipeline at Saida, a major fire . 


breaks out. It is reported that sabotage may be a 
possible cause. The Lebanese Revolutionary Guard 
issues a statement saying that it was responsible for 
the fire. 

Apr. 27—In Rome, an employe of El Al, the ‘Israeli 
airline, is shot and killed by an Arab belonging to 
the Palestinian terrorist group known as Black 
September. 


United Nations 
Apr. 9—The United Nations High Commissioner for 


Refugees announces that the United States will 
admit 500 more stateless Asians expelled from 
Uganda last year in addition to 1,000 already 
accepted. Of the original 3,600 stateless Asians, 
1,900 still have no homes. 

Apr. 21—The Security Council, voting 15-11, 
approves a British-French resolution condemning 
“all acts of violence” and in particular condemning 
“repeated military attacks” by Israel against Leb- 
anon. 


War in Indochina 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Apr. 1—The South Vietnam government reports that 
the Communist siege of the Tong Le Chan ranger 
base 50 miles north of Saigon is in its 5th week. 

Apr. 3—The Cambodian government military com- 
mand reports attacks of Gommunist-led rebel forces 
in the south around the provincial capital of Takeo 
and on the main highway immediately south of 
Pnompenh, the capital of Cambodia. 

Apr. 5—A supply convoy under American air cover 
sails up the Mekong River to try to penetrate a 
Communist encirclement of Pnompenh. 

North Vietnam’s representative at the Paris peace 
talks, Xuan Thuy, in a farewell interview, accuses 
the United States of “trying to stall” in implement- 
ing the cease-fire agreement. 


; Apr. 6—Military sources report American B-52 bomb- 


ing of Communist concentrations on the outskirts 
of Pnompenh. 

The South Vietnam government reports 3 Com- 
munist attacks near Saigon, Pleiku and Hué. 

Apr. 7—Ronald L. Ziegler, White House press secre- 
tary, announces that General Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., has left for Indochina to assess the military 
situation there after conferring earlier today with 
U.S. President Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger, 
presidential adviser on national security affairs. 

Apr. 8—A Vietcong spokesman admits that a heli- 
copter carrying 4 members of the international 
peace-keeping commission was shot down by a 
Communist missile, killing all aboard. Another 
helicopter reported missing has landed safely. 

Apr. 9—8 out of an embattled 18-ship convoy pene- 
trate a Communist blockade of Pnompenh, bring- 
ing the city’s first fuel in 2 weeks. 3 ships have 
been lost. 

Apr. 10—The United States begins an airlift to pro- 
vide fuel for the blockaded capital. 
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Apr. 11—A supply convoy of 184 trucks reaches 
Pnompenh. This is the first convoy to arrive over- 
land in 3 weeks. 

Apr. 12—Investigators from the International Com- 
mission of Control and Supervision confirm that 
the 2 truce supervision helicopters attacked by the 
Vietcong last week had strayed more than 15 miles 
off their course. 

_Apr. 14—It is reported that U.S. officials believe that 
2 truce helicopters shot down last week by the 
Vietcong were moved secretly to support the Com- 
munists’ explanation that the helicopters were fired 
on after they strayed into a dangerous area. 

Apr. 15—It is reported that Western diplomats in 
‘Pnompenh have criticized the U.S. bombing of 
Cambodia because its faulty planning is causing 
high civilian casualties. 

It is reported that on April 13, South Vietnamese 
troops crossed into Cambodia for the first time 
in the 2%-month period following the Vietna- 
mese cease-fire. Cambodian refugees are reported 
to have fled into South Vietnam. The Saigon 
command denies the border incursion. 

Apr. 16—U.S. bombers attack North Vietnamese 
positions in Laos after North Vietnamese forces 
strike a Laotian town; the U.S. command declares 
that the bombing raids were staged at the request 
of the Vientiane government. A U.S. spokesman 
describes the North Vietnamese ground attack as 
“a major violation of the cease-fire.” 

Apr. 19—U.S. Defense and State Department officials 
accuse North Vietnam of violating the cease-fire 
agreement. The U.S. government announces that 
all minesweeping operations along the North Viet- 
namese coast have been suspended and that the 
chief American negotiator on possible reconstruc- 
tion aid to North Vietnam has been recalled from 
Paris. 

Apr. 20—The U.S. State and Defense Departments 
disclose that U.S. military reconnaissance flights 
over North Vietnam have been resumed, despite 
the Vietnam cease-fire accord. 

Apr. 21—U.S. bombers continue raids over Cambodia. 

. Apr. 23—The U.S. State Department asserts that 
North Vietnam is training and supplying anti-gov- 
ernment rebels in Cambodia. 

Apr. 24—The U.S. government makes public its reply 
to Hanoi’s charges of cease-fire violations; the U.S. 
accuses North Vietnam of violating the 3-month- 
old Vietnam accord. 

Apr..25—In Washington, D.C., the White House an- 
nounces that next month Henry A. Kissinger will 
return to Paris to confer with Le Duc Tho, North 
Vietnam’s chief. negotiator, on how to enforce the 
Vietnam cease-fire pact and avoid violations. 

In Paris, Vietcong and South Vietnamese dele- 
gates confer on a political settlement; the 90-day 


deadline providing for the arrangement of such a 
settlement expires in 2 days. 

Apr. 26—Communist forces fire rockets at the Po- 
chentong civilian and military airport and the 
western suburbs of Pnompenh. 

Apr. 28—The Vietcong and South Vietnam exchange 
163 civilian prisoners; arrangements for the release 
of over 1,200 remaining prisoners have yet to be 
settled. 

Apr. 29—U.S. jet fighters bomb Communist forces 3 
miles from Pnompenh, on the opposite side of the 
Mekong River. 


ARGENTINA 


Apr. 14—It is reported that last night the People’s 
Revolutionary Army, a Marxist, urban guerrilla 
group, rejected President-elect Hector J. Campora’s 
plea for an end to all violence. 

Apr. 30—A state of emergency is declared in the 5 
largest cities following the assassination of the 
former chief of staff of the armed forces by leftist 
guerrillas. í 


BANGLADESH 


Apr. 8—President Abu Sayeed Choudhury is reelected 
President for a 5-year term. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Apr. 4—President Lon Nol’s younger brother, Briga- 
dier General Lon Non, resigns his Cabinet post; he 
is to remain the President’s close adviser and com- 
mander of the Army’s Third Division. 

Apr. 17—President Lon Nol announces that his 
Cabinet has resigned. 

Apr. 24—A 4-man council takes over executive lead- 
ership. The council is composed of President Lon 
Nol and 3 of his political opponents, General Siso- 
wath Sirik Matak, In Tam and Chen Heng. 


CHILE 


Apr. 10—President Salvador Allende Gossens states 
that Chile will not compensate the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation for na- 
tionalized property; he refers to its efforts to block 
his election in 1970. 


CHINA 
(See Mexico) 


CONGO REPUBLIC (Brazzaville) 


Apr. 24—The leader of the Congolese guerrilla 
movement, Lieutenant Ange Diawara, and his chief 
aide, are killed by government troops. 


CYPRUS 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Apr. 13—It is announced that at a meeting of the 


v 


Holy Synod, or governing body, of the Cypriote 
Orthodox Church, the 3 senior bishops of the 
church defrocked Archbishop Makarios because he 

* has served as President of Cyprus for 13 years in 
defiance of a church law prohibiting the holding of 
secular office. 


FRANCE 


Apr. 2—The new National Assembly elects Edgar 
Faure as its president. 

Apr. 4—A battle between Strasbourg police and stu- 
dents leaves 75 injured when students protest the 
law ending student draft deferments. 

Apr. 5—President Georges Pompidou approves and 
Premier Pierre Messmer announces a new 21-mem- 
ber Cabinet which reflects a shift to the center. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also Yugoslavia) 
Apr. 2—Chancellor Willy Brandt affirms West Ger- 
many’s loyalty to NATO in a 4-point declaration. 
Apr. 13—Chancellor Willy Brandt is reelected chair- 
man of the Social Democratic party at the biennial 
convention. 


ICELAND 
Apr. 4—The Foreign Office says that the government 
has agreed to discuss the British-Icelandic fishing 
dispute with Britain. 
INDIA 
(See also Sikkim) 


Apr. 1—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi sends an 
envoy, P. N. Haksar, to Bangladesh to work out 
terms for the release of the 90,000 Pakistanis taken 
prisoner during the December, 1971, war. 

Apr. 17—After private talks in New Delhi, the Indian 
and Bangladesh governments urge a 3-way “simul- 
taneous” exchange of prisoners by India, Bangla- 
desh and: Pakistan. 


IRAQ 
Apr. 4—Officials announce that Iraq has pulled back 
her troops from Kuwait’s border; her ambassa- 
dor will arrive in Kuwait for talks on April 6. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East; U.S.S.R.; U.S., Foreign 
Policy) 


Apr. 10—Parliament elects Russian-born biophysicist 
Ephraim Katchalski as President of Israel. Taking 
a Hebrew name, Katzir, in accordance with gov- 
ernment policy, he will succeed Zalman Shazar 
next month. 


ITALY 


Apr. 16—Italian Premier Giulio Andreotti arrives in 
the U.S. for talks with U.S. President Nixon. 
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JAPAN 


Apr. 24—Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ohira reveals 
that his government has turned down U.S. Presi- 


dent Nixon’s invitation to Emperor Hirohito to visit 
the U.S. 


LAOS 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Apr. 3—The government calls off today’s meeting 
with Communist negotiators for the first time in 
the course of a 5-month effort to form a coalition. 

Apr. 10—Interior Minister Pheng Phongsavan states 
that there will be a provisional coalition Cabinet 
announced in Laos within a month. 


LEBANON 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 

Apr. 11—Lebanese policemen break up a demonstra- 
tion at the U.S. Embassy and Cultural Center in 
Beirut where 1,000 students were protesting an 
Israeli raid in which 3 Palestinian guerrilla leaders 
were killed. 

Apr. 14—President Suleyman Franjieh accepts the 
resignation of Premier Saeb Salam. 

Apr. 25—Amin Hafez, named to form a government, 
announces a new 17-man Cabinet. 


MEXICO 
Apr. 22—President Luis Echeverria Alvarez signs a 
l-year commercial trade treaty with China giving 
Mexico most-favored-nation status. The 2 nations 
will have use of each other’s seaport facilities. 


MOROCCO 


‘Apr. 2—The government bans the leading leftist 


political party, the National Union of Popular 
Forces, arresting numerous members for alleged sub- 
versive activities originating in Libya. 

A Spanish warplane and a Morocco frigate ex- 
change gunfire in an area where the 2 nations dis- 
pute fishing rights. 


NETHERLANDS 

Apr. 5—Socialist Jaap A. W. Burger gives up efforts 

to form a new government to end the 128-day 
Cabinet crisis. 


PAKISTAN 
Apr. 10—The National Assembly, representing all 
political parties, approves a new constitution, the 
third in Pakistan’s 25-year history, after President 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto accepts opposition demands. 


PHILIPPINES 
Apr. 2—The Supreme Court decides that the new 
Constitution is operative; it empowers President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos to rule indefinitely with full 
executive and legislative powers until new elections 
are called. 
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Apr. 4—President Marcos announces public works 
projects to help pacify Muslim rebels in the south- 
ern Mindanao region. 

Apr. 17—Following the expiration of its deadline, the 
government withdraws its offer of amnesty for 
Muslim rebels in the southern Philippines; a mili- 
tary campaign to wipe out the secessionist move- 
ment is planned. i 


PORTUGAL 


Apr. 8—At the end of week-long, heavily censored 
meetings, the first gathering in 4 years of the gov- 
ernment opposition asks for an end to the “colonial 
war” in Africa and for political freedom in Portugal. 


RHODESIA 
Apr. 6—The African National Council rejects Prime 
Minister Ian D. Smith’s new attempts to settle 
the conflict over independence with Britain. 


Apr. 24—Rhodesian security forces clash with black, 


nationalist rebels. 


SIKKIM 


Apr. 8—The Indian government takes over control 
of Sikkim, a tiny protectorate in the Himalayas, at 
the request of the ruler, Palden Thondup Namgyal, 
following violent demonstrations. 


Apr. 13—It is reported that the Chogyal, or ruler, of ` 


Sikkim has announced that he signed a settlement 
with India, ending 2 weeks of strife. The settle- 
ment provides that the Chogyal will accept the 
opposition’s demands to yield power to a popularly 
elected government. 


SPAIN 
(See Morocco) 


SWAZILAND 


Apr.’ 12—King Sobhuza II, traditional and constitu- 
tional ruler for 50 years, takes full control of his 
landlocked . country, repealing the Constitution 


which has been in effect since independence from 
Britain in 1968. 


: SYRIA 


Apr. 16—It is reported that yesterday the Syrian army 
fired on anti-government Muslim demonstrators in 
Homs. i 


TURKEY 


Apr. 6—Parliament elects Senator Fahri Koruturk 
as President of Turkey in a compromise between 
the military and parliamentary parties after a 
month-long effort to agree on a successor to Pres- 
ident Cevdet Sunay. 

Apr. 15—Premier-designate Naim Talu names a new 
Cabinet. i 


UGANDA 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Apr. 4—President Idi Amin commends President 
Nixon for his efforts to end the Vietnam war and 
says Uganda is “still very desirous of maintaining 
good relations with the United States.” 

Apr. 14—It is reported that President Idi Amin has 
sent a personal letter to former President Milton 
Obote, whom he ousted 2 years ago. Amin offers 
Obote full amnesty and invites him to return home. 


U.S.S.R. 


Apr. 2—The Kremlin announces the reorganization 
of its 50,000 industrial plants into a system of large 
government corporations combining related fac- 
tories. This most comprehensive effort at reform 
since 1965 is to be carried out over 3 years. 

Apr. 3—Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin arrives in Sweden 
for 5 days of talks. 

Apr. 12—The Soviet government signs the largest 
commercial agreement in the history of Soviet- 
American trade, with the Occidental Petroleum 
Company for a 20-year, multibillion-dollar ex- 
change of American technology and equipment for 
a chemical fertilizer complex. 

Apr. 23—Party Chairman Leonid Brezhnev meets for 
over 3 hours at the Kremlin with 7 U.S. Senators, 
members of the Senate Commerce Committee. It is 
reported that the Senators are impressed with his 
desire for increased Soviet-American trade; he as- 
sures them that the Soviet education tax for Jews 
wishing to emigrate has been suspended. 

In Moscow, Senator Howard Cannon (D., Nev.) 
secretly meets with Russian Jews who tell him that 
Soviet restrictive policies against Jews remain even 
though the high education tax has been lifted. 

Apr. 27—Following a 2-day closed session in the 
Kremlin, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party approves changes in the Politburo. Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko and leaders of the 
Soviet armed forces and secret police are promoted 
to full Politburo membership. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 
(See also Iceland) 


Apr. 3—The nation’s miners by a vote of almost 2 to 
I reject using strikes to break the government’s 
wage ceilings, lending support to Prime Minister 
Edward Heath’s economic program. 


Northern Ireland 
Apr. 6—Roman Catholic and Protestant spokesmen 
hail the British government’s commutation of the 


` death penalty to life imprisonment for a militant 
Protestant. ° 


Apr. 16—Sean MacStiofain, former chief of staff of 
the militant wing of the I.R.A., is released from 
prison after serving 4 months and 3 weeks of a 
6-month prison term for belonging to the outlawed 
I.R.A. 

Apr. 27—A British soldier is killed in Londonderry 
by sniper fire. 

Apr. 29—In a Catholic area of Belfast, one soldier is 
killed and another is wounded by I.R.A. terrorists; 

_ the dead soldier is the third fatality in 3 days. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
Apr. 5—The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission announces the filing of 20 suits in 18 cities; 
it intends to file some 80 more lawsuits in federal 


courts before April 30 to strengthen enforcement 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Economy 


Apr. 5—The Labor Department says that the whole- 
sale price index rose 2.2 per cent in March, the 
largest monthly increase since 1951, reflected both 
in farm and industrial products. 

Apr. 18—The Commerce Department reports that 
personal income in March crossed the $1,000-billion 
mark, on an annual basis, up $90 billion over 
March, 1972. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl; United Nations, War in Indochina; 
Uganda, U.S.S.R.) 


Apr. 1—Secretary of Defense Elliot L. Richardson, 
appearing on the “Meet The Press” program, says 
the American bombing of Cambodia is necessary 
for the survival of the anti-Communist government 
because of “a massive threat by well-armed, well- 
organized guerrilla forces, which include forces 
from North Vietnam itself.” 

Apr. 2—Federal Reserve Board member Andrew F. 
Brimmer says the dollar outflow was a “serious 
problem’; it reached a total of $2.5 billion during 
the monetary crisis this year. 

Apr. 3—President Nixon and visiting South Vietna- 
mese President Nguyen Van Thieu issue a joint 
communiqué indicating a pledge of U.S. economic 
aid but not of military intervention, after 2 days 
of talks. 

Apr. 5—Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs William J. Casey makes clear that develop- 
ing countries will. not receive trade preferences if 
their trading agreements with the European Eco- 
nomic Community discriminate against U.S. goods. 

Apr. 6—Secretary of State William P. Rogers tells 
the Organization of American States that “we 
should concentrate on areas where our interests 
copverge.” A spokesman indicates that Rogers 
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hopes to visit several South American countries 
sometime next month. 

Apr. 7—President Nixon, hailing the O.A.S., pro- 
claims April 8-14 as Pan-American Week. 

Apr. 12—General Alexander M. Haig, Jr., reports to 
President Nixon on his special mission to Southeast 
Asia; he discounts a “crisis” situation. 

President Nixon announces the nomination of 
William H. Sullivan, Southeast Asian expert in the 
State Department, as Ambassador to the Philippines 
and Robert J. McCloskey, chief press spokesman of 
the State Department, as Ambassador to Cyprus. 

Apr. 15—President Nixon announces that he will 
visit Europe in the fall. 

Apr. 17—President Nixon and visiting Italian Premier 
Giulio Andreotti end 2 days of talks. 

Apr. 19—President Nixon tells a group of Jewish 
leaders that he has received “communications” 
from Soviet leaders disclosing the suspension of 
the education tax on Soviet Jews wishing to emi- 
grate. 

Apr. 23—Speaking before the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press in New York City, Henry A. Kis- 
singer, presidential adviser on national security 
affairs, asserts that the U.S. plans to develop “a 
new Atlantic charter” to overcome strains in the 
European alliance. 


Government | 
(See also U.S., Labor) 


Apr. 2—The jury in the trial of Daniel Ellsberg and 
Anthony J. Russo, Jr., receives for the first time 
government analyses concluding that disclosure of 
some of the Pentagon Papers was not damaging to 
the national defense. 

The administration’s impoundment of federal 
highway construction funds for Missouri, appropri- 
ated by Congress, is found illegal by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

Apr. 3—The Senate fails to override President Nixon’s 
veto of a bill to aid the mentally and physically 
handicapped, lacking 4 votes for the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

G. Gordon Liddy, former counsel to the Com- 
mittee to Re-elect the President, is sentenced to up 
to 18 months in prison for refusing to answer ques- 
tions by a grand jury about the Watergate case. 

Apr. 4—The Senate approves, 88 to 6, a spending 
ceiling of $268 billion, $700 million below that re- 
quested by the President; by a roll call vote of 70 to 
24, the Senate asks that the President seek congres- 
sional approval before impounding a federal spend- 
ing program. 

In response to protests from governors, the ad- 
ministration announces a compromise on a plan to 
withhold $689 million in welfare aid to the states. 
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Apr. 5—Indian insurgents and government negotia- 
tors sign ah agreement to end the 37-day confronta- 
tion at Wounded Knee; the agreement provides for 
procedures to set up a presidential commission to 
study Oglala Sioux treaty rights but does not .in- 
clude amnesty for some 50 insurgents. 

President Nixon vetoes a bill for a rural sewer 
grant program that would have annulled the Pres- 
ident’s impoundment of funds for this year and 
provided funds for next year. 

President Nixon accepts F.B.I. acting director L. 
Patrick Gray 3d’s request to withdraw his nomina- 
tion as F.B.I. director following a fight in the Sen- 
ate over confirmation. Senate Democrats have ques- 
tioned Gray’s handling of the Watergate break-in. 

The Senate votes, 88 to 3, to forbid any recon- 
struction aid to North Vietnam without prior 
approval of Congress. 

Apr. 10—Lacking 51 votes, the House fails to override 
President Nixon’s veto on the bill for a rural sewer 
system. 

The President submits to Congress his new 
“Trade Reform Act,” asking power to raise and 
lower tariffs and control imports, in anticipation of 
international trade negotiations. 

The President requests Congress for power to 
grant trade concessions to the Soviet Union irre- 
spective of its exit tax on Jews wishing to emigrate. 

_ Apr. 11—President Nixon asks Congress to provide 
standards to improve private pension systems which 
affect 35 million workers. 

Environmental Protection Agency administrator 
William D. Ruckelshaus grants automobile makers 
a year’s delay to meet 1975 standards for curbing 
exhaust pollutants but sets interim requirements. 

_ Federal District Judge William B. Jones orders 
Acting Director Howard Phillips of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to halt efforts to disband 
the O.E.O. program, terming them “illegal.” 

Apr. 12—President Nixon, in a special message to 
Congress, asks for federal standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation and extension of coverage to 
farm workers. 

Apr. 13—The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare announces that the Nixon administration 
will release impact aid funds for school districts lo- 
cated near federal installations and disaster aid 
funds to districts suffering loss from floods. 

Apr. 17—Breaking the 3-week-old cease-fire, govern- 
ment forces and rebel Indians at Wounded Knee 
exchange fire. 

President Nixon announces that White House 
aides will be allowed to testify before the Senate 
committee investigating the illegal entry and wire- 
tapping of Democratic headquarters at the Water- 
gate complex in Washington, D.C., in June, 1972. 

President Nixon also states that as a result of “‘in- 


tensive new inquiries” he initiated into the Water- 
gate conspiracy, “major developments” in the case 
have led to “real progress . . . in finding the truth.” 
White House Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler an- 
nounces that previous statements by the President 
denying any White House involvement in the Wa- 
tergate affair are now “inoperative.” 


Apr. 18—Senator Sam Irvin, Jr. (D., N. C.), de- 


clares that the Senate committee investigating the 
Watergate conspiracy will have the authority to de- 
cide whether a White House aide can refuse to an- 
swer a committee question. Ervin declares that in 
setting the ground rules under which White House 
aides will testify, the Senate committee has not 
yielded to the White House on the interpretation of 
executive privilege. 

It is reported that Attorney General Richard G. 
Kleindienst has withdrawn from further participa- 
tion in the Watergate investigation. 

President Nixon, in a message to’ Congress, out- 
lining his policy to minimize energy shortages, warns 
that Americans may have to cope with “occasional 
energy shortages and some increase in energy 
prices.” He announces that in May the 14-year- 
old mandatory quota system for oil imports will be 
abolished. 

Both houses of Congress approve a compromise 


bill to extend aid to the elderly for 3 years at much 


lower levels; it is sent to the President. 


Apr. 19—As part of his “New Federalism,” President 


Nixon sends Congress the better communities bill, 
to provide a $2.3-billion-a-year program for locally 
controlled urban development. 

John W. Dean 3d, White House counsel, who has 
been accused of complicity in the Watergate con- 
spiracy, issues a statement that no one will succeed 
in making him a “scapegoat.” 


Apr. 20—The New York Times reports that former 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell has told friends 
that he knew of proposals to wiretap Democratic 
headquarters at Watergate but that he always re- 
jected them. 

Former Attorney General John N. Mitchell testi- 
fies for 3 hours before a federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He declares that he “never approved 
any bugging plans during any period during the 
campaign.” 

The Justice Department recalls its chief negoti- 
ator at Wounded Knee for consultation. Ousted 
tribal residents of Wounded Knee declare that they 
will try to remove the insurgent Indians if the gov- 
ernment is unsuccessful in doing so. 


Apr. 26—The Justice Department agrees to allow the 


Oglala Sioux Indian leaders to have a larger role 
in the handling of the Wounded Knee insurrection. 


Apr. 27—-L. Patrick Gray 3d resigns as acting direc- 


tor of the F.B.I. following disclosure that he de- 


` stroyed files belonging to a principal conspirator in 
the Watergate case, E. Howard Hunt, Jr., former 
White House consultant who pleaded guilty to spy- 
ing on the Democrats. The files were given to Gray 
at a meeting with John D. Ehrlichman, chief presi- 
dential adviser on domestic affairs, and John W. 
Dean, counsel to the President, on June 28, 1972, 
after the break-in. 

President Nixon names William D. Ruckelshaus, 
administrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, to serve as acting director of the F.B.I. 

It is reported that late last night Jeb Stuart Mag- 
ruder resigned as an assistant secretary of com- 
merce; he is under suspicion in the Watergate 
scandal. 

Judge William M. Byrne, Jr., presiding at the 
Pentagon Papers trial of Daniel Ellsberg, releases a 
Justice Department memorandum revealing that 2 
convicted Watergate conspirators broke into the 
office of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist to obtain data on 
Ellsberg in late June or early July, 1971. 

At Wounded Knee, federal marshals and Indian 
rebels exchange fire; 1 rebel is killed and another 
wounded. 

Apr. 30—President Nixon issues a statement announc- 
ing that 3 top officials in his administration, linked 
to the Watergate case, have resigned. H. R. Halde- 
man, White House chief of staff, and John D. Ehr- 
lichman submit their resignations in letters defend- 
ing their innocence. The President announces that 
he has requested and accepted the resignation of 
Dean. Attorney General Richard G. Kleindienst 
also resigns; Elliot L. Richardson, Secretary of De- 
fense, is named Attorney General. 

In an address to the nation, President Nixon de- 
clares that he accepts the responsibility for the 
Watergate scandal even though he was not aware 

„of political espionage “within the White House or 
within my campaign organization” and the efforts 
to cover it up. 

Both houses of Congress approve a compromise 
bill extending for 1 year the President’s authority to 
set wage and price controls. President Nixon signs 
the Economic Stabilization Act just before its ex- 
piration at midnight. 

‘President Nixon asks for changes in the income 
tax laws and forms to make them easier to fill out. 
Two new proposals eliminate loopholes allowing 
wealthy persons to avoid all or most taxes. 


Labor and Industry 


‘Apr. 2—The Allied Pilots Association ratifies an agree- 
ment with American Airlines, providing a 13 per 
cent wage increase over 34 months for some 3,300 
pilots. 

Apr. 26—George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, 
acguses the Nixon administration of using a “prop- 
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aganda campaign” to mask its economic failures 
and its loss of popular support. 

Apr. 28—The New York Times reports that 2 months 
ago Justice Department officials rejected an F.B.I. 
request to continue the wiretapping that had un- 
covered the Mafia’s connections with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, channeled 
through a Los Angeles consulting firm serving as 
a front. 


Military 

Apr. 12—The Pentagon states that there is “no in- 
dication at this time” that there are any more miss- 
ing American prisoners in Indochina. 

Apr. 16—The Defense Department tells Congress of 
plans to close or reduce in size 274 military bases 
that will eventually save $400 million annually; 
26,172 civilian and 16,640 military jobs will be 
phased out. 

Apr. 18—The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit rules that the conviction of Army Captain 
Howard Levy, a physician court-martialed 6 years 
ago because of his antiwar views, is unconstitu- 
tional. The Court rules that the military code 
under which the trial was conducted is too vague. 
Declaring that the constitutional guarantees of due 
process were denied him, the Court also orders a 
new trial for Levy within 90 days. 


Supreme Court 

Apr. 18—The Supreme Court rules that the state of 
Florida can make shippers liable for damage caused 
by offshore oil spills to private property owners and 
to the state. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 


(North) 
(See Intl., War in Indochina; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam, U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Apr. 5—President Nguyen Van Thieu vows in a 
speech to the American Press Club that he will 
never ask the United States to send troops to Viet- 
nam again. 

Apr. 14—President Thieu returns after a 2-week 
world tour; he states that he has been assured of 
U.S. aid at least through 1973. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Apr. 19—President Tito and visiting Chancellor Willy 
Brandt of West Germany issue a joint communiqué 
at the end of a 4-day visit. The 28-year-old issue 
of war reparations for Yugoslavia is dropped. The 
2 nations agree to a long-term economic cooper- 
ation program. 
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This second issue in our three-issue set on social welfare in America 
traces the history of public responsibility for social welfare and the role 


of the government in the United States. 


Our first article, on the chang- 


ing American attitudes toward poverty, concludes that in the post-World 
War II era, “The concept of the moral failure of the poor, which was 
rooted in pre-colonial European assumptions, and modern American rac- 
ism had become intimately entwined. Attitudes toward the poor in the 
1960's simply reflected the knowledge, concerns, problems and prejudices 


of the day.” 


American Attitudes Toward the Poor: 
A Historical Overview 


By Net BETTEN 
Associate Professor of History, Florida State University 


EADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION in Western civiliza- 
tion have almost always suspected the integrity 
of the poor. Attitudes and hostilities, how- 

ever, have changed and evolved. Theology, politics, 
ethnic diversity and racism, the degree of labor scar- 
city and the amount of unemployment have deter- 
mined public attitudes toward the poor and the 
destitute. 

Most immigrants in the New World arrived poor; 
established and well-off Europeans seldom underwent 
the hardship necessary to start a new life. At least 
one-third of all seventeenth-century immigrants came 
as indentured servants; others arrived as slaves; and 
many were free laborers and skilled artisans. All were 
poor, even the artisans, for they could rarely save 
enough to tide them over economically depressed 
times. Colonial spokesmen took poverty for granted. 
Destitution, however, constituted a social problem, 
and the poor easily became the destitute. Severe win- 
ters put outdoor laborers out of work, created ab- 
normally high firewood costs (which quickly depleted 
savings), and slowed down the economy, which af- 
fected anyone with a marginal income. Epidemics 
forced migrations from afflicted towns, while those 
too poor to leave faced sickness and death in’ their 
families, and curtailed persorial income because of a 
contracting economy. Sailors and immigrants occa- 
sionally left stranded, sudden influxes of rural poor 


fleeing frontier wars, and widows and orphans added 
to the lists of the destitute. 

Yet seventeenth-century colonial spokesmen con- 
demned the vast majority of the destitute as lazy and 
immoral. Historians have often pointed to this atti- 
tude among the Puritan elite of New England. To 
the Puritans, poverty indicated a lack of God’s grace. 
an evidence of evil. In medieval Catholic Europe, on 
the other hand, theologians, Church leaders and peo- 
ple of substance had viewed the poor more positively: 
poverty did not constitute a crime but a condition 
providing a means for others to do good works. The 
destitute had a right to the assistance which the par- 
ish, religious hospital orders, guild subsidiaries. or the 
towns provided. 

Actually, attitudes toward the poor hardened in the 
mid-fourteenth century. The Black Death (bubonic 
plague) decimated the population of Europe, and 
rates for labor soared (resulting in the Statute of La- 
borers in England). Under such conditions, to be 
unable to work became antisocial, and poverty be- 
came a crime linked to vagrancy. Later, European 
Puritan attitudes reflected both the institutionalization 
of the anti-poor hostility of the fourteenth century 
and the interests and needs of the Puritan merchant 
class. 

Seventeenth century New England Puritans theo- 
logically rationalized the usually acute colonial labor 
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‘ shortage. The unemployable could not be condoned. 
Basing; policies on their English legal heritage, by mid- 
seventeenth century, New England colonies “warned 
+» out” newcomers whose future income seemed dubious. 
~*“Poor arrivals did not become official inhabitants but 
served on probation for three months to a year if a 
local sponsor agreed to provide financial assistance 
in emergencies. Boston did not permit “strangers” to 
visit the city for more than two weeks without the 
city government’s permission. After 1639, a towns- 
man had to provide security for all strangers. New 
England colonies commonly punished the “idle poor.” 
In 1662 and 1692, Massachusetts statutes provided 
for the public whipping and imprisonment of unem- 
ployed who were “fit and able to work.” Rhode Is- 
land, which declared vagrants an idle and vicious 
burden, made similar provisions, as did Connecticut, 
which did not legally distinguish between vagrants 
and paupers until 1713.1 
Major Puritan spokesmen, even contributors to the 
“worthy poor,” echoed the official hostility to the 
destitute. The Reverend Thomas Hooker, founder 
of Connecticut, argued that the poor should not be 
aided from the fund that supported the ministry: 
“neither rule nor reason leads us or allows us to re- 
lieve the poor by all our good things.” In 1680, Gov- 
ernor Leet, also of Connecticut, claimed that: “Beg- 
gars and vagabond persons deceived people with false 
news, and cheat and steal; but when they are discov- 
ered they are punished, according to the offense.” 
Cotton Mather, although stating his concern for the 
‘poor, advocated extreme caution in providing charity. 
In a widely approved sermon, he pointed out that 
“instead of exhorting you to augment your charity, I 
will rather utter an exhortation . . . that you may not 
abuse your charity by misapplying it.” ‘For those 
who indulge themselves in Idleness,” he had less kind 
‘words: “The Express Command of God unto us is, 
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that we should let them starve,” he stated in another 
sermon.” 

This attitude was not distinctly Puritan. Although 
every colony had a separate economy, relationship 
with the mother country, and religious and theological 
framework, each colony held similar attitudes toward 
the poor. New York, under both the Dutch and En- 
glish, threatened potential paupers. In 1642, Peter 
Stuyvesant ordered that strangers could not stay in 
the city more than one night without reporting to 
the city government. The Quaker leadership of 
Pennsylvania provided sustenance to the poor but also 
viewed them as a suspect element. In Virginia, a 
1645 statute which provided for the binding out of 
children of the unemployed was described as neces- 
sary to avoid the “sloath and idlenesse wherewith 
such young children are easily corrupted.” A 1727 
act complained of “diverse idle and disorderly per- 
sons” who choose to “stroll from one country to an- 
other, neglecting to labour.” The seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century elite, as a group, viewed the 
destitute as primarily lazy, immoral and anti-social, 
and (with some obvious exceptions such as the blind 
and widowed) as basically a criminal class. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


In the eighteenth century, the number of destitute 
grew considerably; expanded cities encountered in- 
creasing problems as epidemics and severe winters 
continued. In addition, European wars repeatedly 
spilled over into the colonies, creating refugee and 
widow problems and disrupting trade and commerce. 
An increased population base and a more circular 
economy resulted in considerably less scarcity of labor. 
Destitution, therefore, did not constitute the social 
villainy of previous years. 

In addition, the mid-eighteenth century religious 
revival known as the Great Awakening lessened an- 
imosity to the poor. The preaching of charity made 
the destitute more respectable. To be sure, many 
spokesmen of the middle and upper classes disparaged 
the “vicious poor” and still viewed charity with sus- 
picion. “I think the best way of doing good to the 
poor,” said the plain-speaking Ben Franklin, “is not 
making them easy in poverty, but leading or driving 
them out of it.” On this issue, however, Franklin was 
less representative than the preachers who fostered 
a humane attitude and popularized philanthropy 
among all classes.4 

Other developments also indicate some change in 
attitudes toward the poor. Willing property to char- 
ity became a major eighteenth century philanthropic 
thrust. By 1750, the major colonial towns, as his- 
torian Carl Bridenbaugh put it, “seriously attacked 
the pauper problem.” Almshouses and workhouses 
provided more effective segregation of the poor from 
other custodial groups. Society still regarded “ahJe- 


bodied vagrants” negatively, but the impotent poor be- 
came worthy of public charge and serious public con- 
- cern on a larger scale. John K. Alexander’s study of 
the poor in late eighteenth century Philadelphia found 
that the “vicious” poor were feared and despised, but 
that social critics attacked poverty.® 


INCREASING HOSTILITY TO THE POOR 


With a significant pattern of exceptions, social wel- 
fare became less responsive to the needs of the poor 
from 1820 to the latter quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The period of prosperity from 1820 to 1837 in- 
sulated the wealthy few from the needs of the less 
visible destitute, while neither immigration nor local 
sources could fully satisfy the labor needed for the be- 
ginnings of industrialization. With labor scarce, the 
unemployed seemed irresponsible. It is not surprising 
that the major social welfare institutions that became 
prominent during this period viewed their-role as 
guarding against the possibility that the lower classes 
would take advantage of charitable agencies. The 
destitute they saw as morally reprehensible." 

A series of state investigations in the 1820's also 
heralded a tightening of the welfare apparatus and an 
increasing hostility to the destitute. State reports 
from New York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania stressed the so-called laziness and ex- 
travagance of the poor. The highly acclaimed 1824 
report of the New York Secretary of State, John Yates, 
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recommended that no able-bodied people between 
18 and 50 years old be supported at public expense." 
Josiah Strong, a representative of the American elite, 
considered the poor of the slums as a “mass of ven- 
omous filth and seething sin, of lust and drunkenness,” 
although he changed his position in later years.° 

This unrealistic, negative and hostile attitude to- 
ward the poor softened considerably during the de- 
pression of 1837-1843 and, to a lesser extent, during 
the panics of 1847 and 1857. Only the most conser- 
vative critics of the poor ignored the obvious impossi- 
bility of finding employment.?° 

The attitudes aroused by the depression did not 
completely die out. Following the 1840's, a small 
group of analysts continued to argue that unemploy- 
ment, destitution and poverty affected even the in- 
dustrious. Not only did Horace Greeley add his in- 
fluential voice to this position, but a smattering of 
publications appeared to defend the poor.** 

The increased pace of industrialization in the last 
third of the nineteenth century, the flow of immi- 
grants to urban centers, the emergence of large-scale 
industrial depressions, the fear of social upheaval, and 
the reality of working class riots and labor terrorism 


_ had their effects on American attitudes toward the 


poor. Two diverse positions emerged, related to past 
American attitudes but with new facets that responded 
to changing conditions. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


First, a hostile view of the poor continued. In a 
period in which it became fashionable to justify goals 
and prejudices as science, the most important charita- 
ble institution declared itself to be the leading advo- 
cate of scientific charity. The Charity Organization 
Society (COS) became established in the United 
States in 1877, a year of massive labor rioting. The 
COS hardly differed from its predecessors, except in 
bureaucratic structure and in its partial role as an 
agency which referred the needy to other institutions 
(after a proper investigation). Although emerging 
during the depths of a depression, it minimized unem- 
ployment and considered pauperism a sickness freely 
chosen through laziness, drinking, extravagance and 
sexual vices. The COS regarded itself as the police- 
man of the “charity movement.” In addition the 
institution’s spokesmen considered government assis- 
tance—especially outdoor relief (non-institutional aid 
to the poor in their own homes) —as fostering depen- 
dency.”” 

Some went further than the charity movement 
leaders. Although most Social Darwinists did not ad- 
vocate a complete end to charity, they did argue that 
charity perpetuated the weaker elements of society 
and that destitution was useful in culling inferior 
people. The Social Darwinist belief that progress re- 
sulted from the elimination of the unfit exalted Amer- 
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ican business leaders as the most fit. They, in turn, 
praised and supported the theory. English Social 
Darwinist Herbert Spencer’s most noted American 
disciple, Andrew Carnegie, believed that charity 
should come “but rarely or never . . . at all. Abolish 
poverty,” he argued, “and what would become of the 
race? Progress, devélopment would cease.” 

To move from inferior individuals to inferior races 
was only a small step. Poverty had been linked to the 
Irish even before the immigration of the late 1840's. 
With the late nineteenth century immigration from 
east and southern Europe, the association of poverty 
‘ and racism accelerated. The Polish were supposedly 
poor, for example, because they were ignorant, lazy 
and dirty, according to critics of the new immigrant. 
This thrust became a major aspect of American crit- 
icism of the poor. 

A second school of thought arguing that poverty 
resulted from social and economic factors which the 
poor and the destitute could not control grew out of 
several circumstances. The obvious unemployment 
stemming from the long depressions of 1873-1878 and 
1893-1898, academic studies by institutional econo- 
mists, and data gathered from a variety of fields re- 
- sulted in an environmental outlook. Diverse intel- 
lectuals, such as economist John R. Commons, in 
1894, found that “the individual, if his lot be in the 
unpropertied class, is destined, as a rule, to remain 
there.” “Here and there one will release himself 
from [poverty],” wrote novelist William Dean Howells, 
“but, for the great mass, captivity remains.” President 
E. B. Andrews of Brown University pointed out that 
“A great many men are poor without the slightest 
economic demerit.” At the end of the depression of 
the 1870’s, Henry George, in Progress and Poverty, re- 
ceived considerable attention when he argued that 
wealth and poverty were dependent on land values 
` over which the individual had little control." 

Studying the environmental outlook and reflecting 
the theological heritage and the industrial distur- 
bances of the late nineteenth century, many American 
religious spokesmen revised their views of the poor. 
Essentially, they advocated social and economic re- 
forms, and rejected the concept of the poor as evil or 
morally unfit. Christian ethics, they argued, de- 
manded an attack on a destructive economic system 
which created and perpetuated poverty. 

Eventually, the social Christian viewpoint filtered 
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into the official bodies of the Episcopal Church. The 
usually stodgy General Convention, which spoke in 
the name of the church, took on a social gospel hue. 
“This Church has been awakened to increased practi- 
cal sympathy with the worker and suffering classes, _ 
victims of social wrong, of unequal Jaws, of intemper- 
ance in drinks and an unscrupulous traffic in them, 
and sometimes of merciless wealth,” a pastoral letter 
stated in 1883. The Committee on Capital and Labor 
of the Congregationalist’s National Council identified 
the capitalist wage system with “the pagan philosophy 
of life” and demanded “some modification” to aid 
the lower classes. Social Gospel Baptists organized 
the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, led by Walter 
Raunchenbash, perhaps the country’s leading spokes- 
man for a Protestant social theology. The Presby- 
terians also had a social gospel wing. Not all Protes- 


tant spokesmen took this position. Most, in fact, did 


not, but among the more conservative element there 
still appeared support for specific church programs 
established to aid the poor, particularly in the institu- 
tional churches which provided a spectrum of services 
from recreational facilities to public baths. 

Catholic and Jewish organizations also responded 
to and supported the needs of the poor. Both reli- 
gious groups accepted local responsibility for their own 
poor through parish and synagogue welfare services. 
In addition, large-scale organizations, such as the 
Catholic St. Vincent de Paul Society and the Jewish 
Baron de Hirsh Fund, supervised more complex and 
costly needs. No new social gospel was needed here. 
Both American Jews and Catholics had traditionally 
rejected the notion of the poor as morally degenerate, 
accepted the reality of poverty, and attempted to aid 
their own in trouble. As a writer for the Catholic 
World put it in 1869: “Charity is the test of the 
Catholic faith.’1¢ 

The Social Gospel Movement signaled another 
change in American perception. Concern moved 
from a focus on the destitute to a focus on the mass 
of poor. A new breed emerged to work in immigrant 
and black communities—the settlement worker. The 
men and women who worked and lived at the settle- 
ment houses—privately run institutions that provided 
service and sometimes direct aid to the residents of the 
neighborhood — viewed the socio-economic environ- 
ment as poverty’s cause. They believed in political 
and economic reform to change the environment and 
argued vigorously against the philosophy and methods 
of “scientific charity.” Throughout the early years of 
the twentieth century, settlement house workers gath- 
ered statistics and first-hand knowledge which realis- 
tically explained the nature of poverty to those Amer- 
icans willing to listen.?7 

In the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
most social scientists, settlement house workers, and 
reformers accepted an environmental analysise of 


poverty, and spokesmen for the private charity as- 
sociations began to shift their views in that direction 
as well. “Until the income needed for the mainte- 
nance of a fair standard of life is assured, reported the 
_ New York AICP in 1914, “there can be no founda- 
tion upon which the visitor from the relief organiza- 
tion . . . can work.” Standard academic works 
echoed this sentiment. Whereas in the early 1890's 
Amos Warner’s American Charities discussed at length 


the “Personal Causes of Individual Degeneracy,” ten - 


years later Charles R. Henderson’s Modern Methods 
of Charity found personal causes of poverty resulted 
from “the whole social body.” Henderson’s position 
became the common academic and professional view, 
as seen in such widely used college texts as John L. 
Gillen, Poverty and Dependency, Their Relief and 
Prevention (1921), and in positions taken by reform 
magazines like The Outlook and Survey. 

During this period, American reformers realistically 
analyzed powerty, but naively believed it could be 
permanently overcome by means of minor political 
and economic adjustments. This optimism ebbed in 
the 1920’s, as intellectuals began to regard the idealism 
of the previous decade with contempt. Although 
most Americans voted for conservative national tickets 
in the 1920’s and the media consistently praised suc- 
cessful businessmen, reformers and social workers con- 
tinued their activities and maintained an environ- 
mental view of poverty. Nonetheless, businessmen— 
particularly if anti-union—many in the insulated and 
prosperous middle class, and people with racial or 
ethnic anxieties rejected the view of the poor held by 
social analysts.18 

The Great Depression brought a deceptive unity in 
American attitudes toward the poor. As members of 
the middle class lost -their positions of status and 
joined the ranks of the unemployed, to be poor be- 
came, if not respectable, at least taken for granted. 
In the early days of the depression, newspapers con- 
centrated on personal tragedies and human interest 
stories concerning newly derived poverty. As this 
‘became commonplace, however, public discussion of 
the extent and causes of unemployment appeared 
more frequently. The election of President Franklin 
Roosevelt was a mandate to change the economic 
environment politically and end the poverty created 
by the depression. Many groups, from the Com- 
munist party to the Catholic Worker Movement, 
from the Democratic party to the Share the Wealth 
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Movement, proudly claimed to speak for a segment 
of the poor. Social workers, academic theorists and 
most ordinary Americans believed that the obvious 
lack of jobs was the cause of poverty. 

Yet others continued to link poverty with race and 
national origin. In the relative urban prosperity of 
the 1920’s, an increasing hostility to immigrant and 
black migrants to the city stimulated negative attitudes 
toward the poor which became linked with racism. 
This trend continued in the 1930’s: the Saturday 
Evening Post, the American Legion and many local 
governments carried out a concerted campaign 
against unemployed Mexican-Americans. Blacks 
likewise continued to take the brunt of familiar ac- 
cusations. To be poor itself was blameless, but to 
be poor and black or chicano was to be stigmatized.*® 

American attitudes toward the poor in the post- 
depression years built on this dichotomy. Professionals 
and scholars dealing with the poor almost universally 
held an environmental view of poverty, while middle 
America saw individual shortcomings, particularly 
laziness, sexual excesses, and the misuse of public as- 
sistance as the causes of poverty. Those hostile to the 
poor considered these traits to be directly related to 
race; this view became the major observable attitude 
for several reasons. 

The New Deal reforms had not resolved the prob- 
lem of poverty, but had primarily attempted to deal 
with those unemployed who were potentially employ- 
able. In the post-depression years, job opportunities 
grew, but there were few opportunities for dependent 
children, the old, or the under-educated. A large- 
scale black migration to urban centers from the South 
resulted in a spectacular acceleration of relief rolls, 
while jobs seemed available—at least to employed 
whites. The traditional hostility to the unemployable 
in periods of labor scarcity became coupled with 
simple racism. Irrespective of considerable black 


-economic gains in the 1960’s—income for white 


families went up 69 per cent while income for black 
families approximately doubled—the vocal silent ma- 
jority saddled blacks and other minorities as respon- 
sible for the “welfare mess.” 

The concept of the moral failure of the poor, which 
was rooted in pre-colonial European assumptions, and 
modern American racism had become intimately en- 
twined. Attitudes toward the poor in the 1960’s sim- 
ply reflected the knowledge, concerns, problems and 
prejudices of the day. 
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From the 1600’s to 1932, “the essential framework created by the 
Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601 continued to shape public welfare pro- 


grams.” 


Yet after the 1820s, “the generally benevolent and humani- 


tarian attitudes toward the poor which predominated in colonial times 
began to give way to a harsh moralism which blamed poverty upon the 


poor themselves.” 


Three Centuries of American 


Public Welfare: 1600-1932 


By Raymonp A. Mout. 
Associate Professor of History, Florida Atlantic University 


UBLIG WELFARE IN THE UNITED STATES has a 
long history dating back to the earliest British 
colonies in North America. Few British col- 
onies were immediate financial successes, and most 
early settlers came poor and stayed poor. During the 
hard, early years of colonization, new arrivals re- 
mained dependent upon the British connection even 
for the bare necessities; not all prospered and not all 
survived. It has been estimated that over the whole 
colonial period almost half of all colonists came as in- 
dentured servants—surely a measure of the extent of 
economic deprivation among newcomers to the Amer- 
ican colonies. Ironically, as the colonial economy 
matured and as commercial and agricultural profits 
stimulated prosperity, the uncertainties of a more com- 
plex economy also brought business fluctuations and 
depressions, low wages, and periodic unemployment 
‘for those without skills. Town and farm grew in- 
creasingly interdependent, and those on the lowest 
rungs of the economic ladder had few protections 
against hard times. Moreover, like any society, colo- 
nial America had its share of orphans, widows, elderly, 
blind, “sick poor,” and other helpless dependents. 
Thus, from the very beginning of the New World ex- 
periment, the problems of dependency and relief faced 
American colonists. 


Colonial Americans responded to poverty and de- 


pendency in predictable fashion; they imitated Eng- 
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land’s traditional poor laws and welfare practices. 
As feudalism gave way to a wage-oriented economy in 
England, and as ecclesiastical relief broke down dur- 
ing the Protestant Reformation, the government had 
assumed responsibility for social welfare. The great 
Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601 codified previous prac- 
tice. The law charged the parish—the unit of local 
government—with care of the poor, prescribed local 
taxation for this purpose, and recommended appren- 
ticeship programs for poor children and institutional 
facilities for various categories of dependents: a poor- 
house for those incapacitated by illness, injury or age; 
a workhouse for the able-bodied unemployed; and a 
house of correction for “sturdy beggars” and others 
able but unwilling to work. By the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, residency requirements for relief 
had been added, stipulating that only those who had 
obtained a legal parish residence or “settlement” 
(acquired by birth, apprenticeship, land ownership, 
taxpaying, or office holding) were eligible for local 
assistance. Non-residents who became dependent 
were to be removed by local “overseers of the poor” 
to their place of legal settlement, which would be 
obliged to provide for them. There were wide varia- 
tions in the local application of these laws (few local- 
ities, for example, could afford three separate institu- 
tions), but nevertheless they established the param- 
eters for public welfare both in England and in British 
North America.? 

Every British colony enacted poor laws, modeled 
upon those of the mother country. Some regional 
differences, to be sure, developed in poor-relief admin- 
istration. In New England, public assistance became 
a town function. In the southern colonies, relief was 
administered on a parish basis by church-related of- 
ficials. In the middle colonies, features of both sys- 
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tems prevailed. But the basic principles of public 

“responsibility for the poor, local taxation, settlement 
and removal, apprenticeship, and institutional facil- 
ities where necessary continued in every colony 
throughout the period.’ 

For the non-settled poor—those without a legal 
residence—removal or “warning out” became a stan- 
dard practice. For those who met the residence test, 
outdoor relief—that is, non-institutional assistance to 
the poor in their own homes—remained the most com- 
mon form of public aid before. the American Revolu- 
tion. As relief records from seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century New York City reveal, this aid took the 
form of money, firewood, food, shoes, clothing, funeral 
expenses and medical care for those who met the resi- 
dency test. Other poor, relief practices were also 
utilized to various degrees in the colonies: for chil- 
dren, apprenticeship and indentured servitude became 
common; under the “contract system,” local officials 
boarded helpless dependents in private homes at a 
fixed rate; under the “auction system,” cities and 
towns sold pauper labor to the highest bidder. In 
addition, most large colonial towns and cities estab- 
lished poorhouses before 1750—single buildings which 

. fulfilled the functions of the three separate institutions 
envisioned by the Elizabethan Poor Law. Thus, the 
structure completed for the poor in New York City in 
1736 received the all-inclusive title of “Poor House, 
Work House, and House of Correction.’* 

Most of the poor, of course, lived independently at 
subsistence levels, but increasingly larger numbers 
went “on the town” in the colonial period. As early. 
as 1700, the New York City common council com- 
plained that “the Crys of the poor & Impotent for 
want of Reliefe are Extreamly Grevious.” Again, in 
the winter of 1713, they reported the poor to be “in 
great Want & a Miserable Condition & must inevitably 
perish unless some speedy Method be taken for their 
support.” By the 1760’s, a combination of colonial 
wars, postwar depression, expanding population, re- 
strictive British legislation, and American boycotts on 
British trade had aggravated social welfare needs 
throughout the colonies, especially in the towns and 
cities. 
in rising relief rolls and increasing poor taxes. In 
1769, for example, the Boston poorhouse sheltered 
270 dependents. New York’s almshouse contained 
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The seriousness of the problem was reflected 


425 paupers in March, 1772. Other seaport towns 
also had overcrowded poorhouses, and all supported 
hundreds of additional dependents by non-institutional 
means. By the time of the Revolution, public relief 
had become one of the largest annual expenditures in 
cities like Boston and New York. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR 


Despite the image of early America as a land of 
opportunity, the incidence of pauperism and de- 
pendency reached alarming proportions by the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. To a large de- 
gree, expanding welfare rolls were due to the almost 
continuous arrival of multitudes of penniless immi- 
grants, many without skills or jobs, who sought public 
relief soon after arrival. Seasonal variations in labor 
patterns had the same effect: winter weather often 
suspended commerce and forced many urban workers 
into temporary unemployment and onto the relief 
rolls; similarly, during the winters rural farm laborers 
drifted into the cities, where public charity could often 
be counted on. Business depressions alternated with 
periods of prosperity, and thousands of urban and 
rural workers were periodically thrown into idleness. 
During. the Panic of 1819, for instance, journalist 
Hezekiah Niles estimated that there 50,000 unem- 
ployed in Boston, Philadelphia and New York. Un- 


- employment and hardships of similar proportions oc- 


curred in the depressions following 1837 and 1857. 
And throughout the period, local governments were 
confronted with the responsibility of caring for a va- 
riety of indigent dependents; these included individ- 
uals who were orphaned, widowed, aged, insane, blind, 
deaf and dumb, physically handicapped, and medic- 
ally indigent. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, welfare problems had become catastrophic- 
ally modern in intensity.® 

Between the American Revolution and the Civil 
War, several broad patterns in public welfare emerged. 
In the first place, the essential ingredients of the old 
British poor laws, written into new state legislation 
after the Revolution, remained intact well into the 
nineteenth century. The church’s connection with 
public welfare was severed, but otherwise colonial 
relief policies were continued. Thus, state-mandated 
poor laws imposed the burden of public assistance 
upon local government, while residency provisions 
theoretically protected communities against dependent 
outsiders. The large poorhouse became a ubiquitous 
urban institution, typically reserved for the most help- 
less dependents. By mid-century, such an institution 
accommodated as many as several thousand inmates 
at a time. Outdoor relief, however, continued to be 
the most common method of distributing. small 
amounts of aid (usually in the form of money, food, 
clothing or firewood) to those in temporary need. 
During periods of widespread distress or depression, 
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municipalities generally expanded this form of aid, 
setting up soup houses and distributing centers; some 
even provided work relief for the unemployed. In 
smaller towns and rural regions, a patchwork of relief 
practices existed. Some places continued to utilize 
the contract method or the auction system, while 
others relied on outdoor relief or established county- 
wide institutional facilities.” 

Throughout the period, public welfare remained a 
primary function of local government. Nineteenth- 
century laissez-faire principles of government pre- 
determined federal inaction in response to social 
problems such as poverty and dependency. State 
governments occasionally provided small annuities to 
private charitable agencies and institutions or made 
special appropriations during disasters, depressions or 
epidemics. But essentially the business of providing 
day-to-day social welfare services was a local affair 
handled at the municipal, town or county level. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, however, in- 
adequately financed local relief systems became in- 
creasingly ineffective. 
provisions of the poor laws had broken down. Al- 
though they had worked tolerably well in the colonial 
period, their impact was blunted by the overwhelm- 
ing mobility of nineteenth century Americans. And 
there was simply no way they could be enforced in 
the face of massive infusions of European immigrants, 
whose “settlement” lay across three thousand miles of 
ocean. Thus, the seaport cities, where immigrants 
arrived by the thousands, were forced to provide relief 
to resident and non-resident dependents alike, simply 
because there was no place for immigrants to go. 

As the local relief system buckled under these pres- 
sures, another pattern also became evident. In the 
cities and larger towns, Americans came to identify 
‘the poor and dependent classes with crime, violence, 
alcoholism, and the general social disorder which 
seemed prevalent during and after the 1820’s and 
1830s. As a result, the generally benevolent and 
humanitarian attitudes toward the poor which pre- 
dominated in colonial times began to give way to a 
harsh moralism which blamed poverty upon the poor 
themselves. This conviction, of course, carried its 
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By the 1820's, the residency 


own message for action: if the poor had pauperized 
themselves through drunkenness, impiety, idleness, 
extravagance, and immorality, public relief would 
only reinforce such habits; moral reform for the 
“vicious” poor and work for the idle would cure de- 
pendency more quickly than a secure place in the 
almshouse or a little temporary relief from the over- 
seers.® 

These changing public perceptions of the poverty 
problem, combined with rising pressures on inadequate 
relief institutions and agencies, stimulated some early 
welfare “reforms.” In the 1820s, several state and 
municipal investigations of the poor laws and their 
local applications produced seemingly convincing 
evidence of entrenched pauperism, especially in urban 
centers. Almost uniformly, the investigations called 
for less costly alternative relief methods. The hard- 
ened moralism of the period demanded welfare cut- 
backs, limiting aid only to the “worthy” poor—a rela- 
tively small group of people who presumably became 
dependent through no fault of their own. To insure 
that public aid was the last resort of the poor, life on 
relief had to be made less appealing—‘“less eligible,” 
in the terminology of the time—than the worst kind 
of independent existence. Convinced that numerous 
“undeserving” applicants lived comfortably on wel- 
fare, public officials sought to purge the rolls as much 
as possible, forcing those remaining into institutions or 
poorhouses.® 

During these years, local and city officials turned the 
relief system into a work-enforcing device. Legislation 
in most states permitted local officials to impose a 
work requirement for relief. Every almshouse became 
a workhouse, and the work test applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all paupers—children, aged, blind and dis- 
abled as well as able-bodied. When Boston’s city 
government established a “house of industry” in the 
1820's, a local organization enthusiastically supported 
the idea: “It is believed there are but few of our poor 
who, notwithstanding the imbecility induced by pre- 
vious habits, cannot do something, and very many of 
them a great deal towards their own support.” In 
1830, the New York City common council not only 
tried to maximize pauper labor by turning “to some 
advantage the labour of the more feeble,” but argued 
as well that work positively improved health and char- 
acter. In 1834, the Philadelphia Guardians of the 
Poor refused to replace the almshouse “treadmill” 
with a steam engine, preferring human power because 
of the “constant employment” it necessitated. In the 
1820’s, the Baltimore poorhouse instituted a system of 
daily charges for maintenance and credits for work; 
under this system, which was also adopted in Philadel- 
phia, paupers were not dismissed from the institution 
until they had worked off the costs charged against 
them. In every city plagued by pauperism in the first 
half of the nineteenth century,'° outdoor relief was cut 
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back, and work became the indispensable condition for 
institutional aid. 

The work test, moreover, seemed to have other 
positive advantages. Municipal leaders clearly saw it 
as a deterrent to relief, one which would encourage 
relief applicants to seek, as the New York common 
council said in 1830, “a course of voluntary industry 
of their own choice to a systematic Service under the 
Overseers in the Poorhouse.” Resulting conformity to 
the work ethic would wean the poor from former bad 
habits, build character and self-reliance, and help 
stabilize the deteriorating social order." 


THE AGE OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The patterns of dependency and social welfare 
which prevailed in the pre-Civil War period intensified 
during the second half of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of the twentieth. Urbanization, indus- 
trialization and massive immigration transformed the 
United States during this period, bringing societal dis- 
order and aggravating human and social problems. 
The poverty and dependency: which characterized the 
seaport cities of earlier years became more widespread 
and more visible in the larger and more numerous 
cities of the “age of industrialism.” 

The causes of dependency were not hard to find. 
Various categories of helpless poor (aged, diseased, 
crippled, blind, mentally ill) increased, along with 
rising population. The Civil War widowed thousands 
of army wives north and south. Some 25 million 
immigrants, mostly uprooted European peasants, were 
drawn to the “land of opportunity” between 1860 and 
1920, and crowded run-down slums and filthy tene- 
ments in already burgeoning cities. Three prolonged 
depressions in the late nineteenth century (1873-1878, 
1882-1886, 1893-1897) and several shorter business 
panics made paupers out of workers. During the de- 
pression winter of 1873, for instance, about 40,000 
laborers in Philadelphia sought public relief, while in 
New York almost 100,000 workers—one-fourth of the 
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labor force—went jobless. In Boston in 1903, over 
136,000 persons (more than one-fifth of the city’s total 
population of 606,000) were aided by public relief 
alone.? 

Low wages, as well as unsteady employment, created 
dependency. Throughout the period, subsistence 
living costs consumed the entire wages of underpaid 
industrial workers unprotected by unions. Catholic 
economist John A. Ryan concluded in his study, A 
Living Wage (1906), that at least 60 per cent of adult 
male wage earners in the United States had annual in- 
comes under $600. About the same time, Massachu- 
setts officials estimated a subsistence annual income for 
a family of five to be $754; in New York City, a char- 
ity spokesman gave a figure of $624, or less than $2a 
day. Yet Jacob Riis, author of the pioneering social 
investigation How the Other Half Lives (1890), re- 
ported earnings of women in the New York garment 
industry to be about 30 cents a day. As late as 1912, ` 
laborers in 39. mid-western steel plants averaged 16.7 
cents per hour for dangerous, physically exhausting 
work. And as labor economist Paul H. Douglas 
showed, the real wages of workers never improved, and 
occasionally declined, even in periods of prosperity in 
the early twentieth century. Social worker Robert 
Hunter, in a book titled simply Poverty (1904), con- 
servatively estimated four million people dependent on 
public relief in 1900, and a total of at least ten million 
living in families with below subsistence incomes. One 
of every eight Americans lived in poverty, Hunter con- 
tended, but in New York and in other large indus- 
trial cities the proportion very rarely fell below one 
in four. 

As evidence of widespread social and economic dis- 
tress mounted during the industrial era, public atti- 
tudes toward the poor generally hardened further. 
The American gospel of individualism continued to 
foster the belief that any hard-working, moral man 
could support his family in independence and dig- 
nity. While anti-pauperism attitudes grew stronger 
and relief costs rose, hostility to public assistance 
mounted. The place of outdoor relief, especially, be- 
came a central issue in the welfare debate of the in- 
dustrial era. An emerging consensus held that such 
assistance only encouraged more pauperism and 
greater dependence. And, as if additional arguments 
were needed, middle class reformers exposed boss- 
dominated urban machines which blatantly used relief 
money for political purposes. 

Thus, many large cities, beginning with New York 
in 1874, Brooklyn in 1878, and Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing year, abolished outdoor relief entirely. Brook- 
lyn’s mayor, Seth Low, contended that these moves 
placed no additional burdens on the almshouse: or 
private charities, pointedly suggesting that outdoor 
relief had supported worthless idlers and represented 
an expensive and useless drain on municipal treasuries. 
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By 1900, St. Louis, Baltimore, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, Kansas City, New Orleans and Louisville had 
also abandoned outdoor aid.%® f 
Other cities and municipalities developed deterrents 
of various kinds to reduce outdoor assistance. Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell of the New York Charity Orga- 
nization Society gave a rationale for such policies; re- 
lief, she contended, “should be surrounded by cir- 
cumstances that shall . . . repel every one, not in 
extremity, from accepting it.” Another philanthropic 
spokesman, Charles Loring Brace, in an 1894 address 
to public relief officials, maintained that all charity 
“should be connected as much as possible with work.” 
But even “relief work,” Josephine Shaw Lowell wrote, 
had to be “continuous, hard, and underpaid,” to deter 
habitual pauperism. Outdoor relief became the béte 
noir of nineteenth century welfare “reformers”—a 
seemingly misguided practice which allegedly wors- 
ened the conditions it was designed to alleviate. Only 
punitive work requirements made this form of public 
assistance palatable.*® 
The periodic depressions and resulting massive un- 
employment in the late nineteenth century occasion- 
ally ‘prompted some local governments to provide 
_temporary public work on a large scale. During the 
depression of 1873-1878, for instance, Boston’s Board 
. of Aldermen authorized putting the poor to work on 
street construction. During the depression of 1893, 
Pittsburgh officials employed thousands of jobless men 
to lay out a magnificent park system. Similar public 
works programs were established in Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Rochester. 
More often, however, as in Chicago and New York 
during the serious economic dislocations of the 1870's, 
public officials turned a deaf ear‘to the demands of 
the unemployed for. work relief. Given the tight-fisted 
nature of public welfare in the industrial era, much 
of the burden of relief (both outdoor relief and work 
relief) ` necessarily fell upon private charity, which 
was now increasingly centralized, rationalized, and 
coordinated by the charity organization societies 
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which sprang up in almost one hundred cities by the 
1890’s,2? 

Although outdoor relief fell into disfavor and 
partial disuse, the place of the almshouse became less 
controversial during the industrial era. The reason 
lay in the increased sophistication of social welfare 
institutions during the period. The large, central 
poorhouse, filled with all varieties of dependents, was 
gradually replaced by a number of specialized public 
institutions for blind, deaf and dumb, mentally ill, and 
physically handicapped persons, as well as for juvenile 
delinquents and various categories of medically indigent 
patients. Beginning in Massachusetts in 1863, state 
boards of charities were created to take responsibility 
for administration of these institutions away from 
often inept and sometimes corrupt municipal govern- 
ments. Staffed by professionals, these state boards 
sought to raise administrative efficiency, reduce wel- 
fare costs, and treat dependency from a “scientific” 
point of view. The emerging group of professional 
public social service workers, as well as officials from 
private charities, generally recognized the importance 
of the categorical institutions for “deserving” cases 
with special needs. The emphasis on the “worthy” 
poor, however, usually limited such facilities to those 
who conformed to acceptable standards and sub- 
mitted to an often demeaning institutional disci- 
pline.?8 


FROM THE PROGRESSIVE ERA TO THE 
GREAT DEPRESSION 

The forces making for poverty, dependency and 
economic insufficiency during the industrial era con- 
tinued well into the twentieth century. But for the 
first time, in the early 1900’s, the economic inequities 
and social injustices of industrialism were exposed on 
a widespread scale by muckraking journalists, social 
reformers and political progressives. The social in- 
vestigations spawned by the progressive obsession with 
facts were combined with simultaneous efforts to 
eliminate social injustice, to make society more demo- 
cratic and responsive to popular will, and to bring 
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In the New Deal years, “the notion that voluntary philanthropy and 
local initiative could sustain the poor [was] replaced by a new pyramid 
of intergovernmental relationships with Washington at the apex.” Nev- 
ertheless, “‘state-municipal and state-municipal federal tensions remained 
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acute... 
level... 
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and' “local standards . . 


. remained at. . 


. a grindingly low 


Welfare in the New Deal Era 


By Cuartes H. Trout 
Associate Professor of History, Mt. Holyoke College 


N THE EVE OF Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 

inauguration as thirty-second President of 

the United States, children of the unem- 

ployed hunted pigeons for meat in the center of Bos- 

ton’s financial district. From Seattle to Dayton to 

Harlem, jobless men and women set up barter co-ops 

which functioned like lumber camps, coal mining vil- 

lages, or other isolated industrial establishments whose 
employees could not get to the cities to trade. 

By March 4, 1933, apple sellers in New York, or- 
ange vendors in New Orleans, and pencil hawkers in 
Newark—all of them jobless—were standing beside 
apples, oranges and pencils which they could no 
longer unload. As the nation waited for Roosevelt, 
seemingly endless lines of unemployed shuffled to mu- 
nicipal welfare windows to receive a pittance which, 
in the nation’s largest cities, averaged roughly $28.00 
a month for those lucky enough to be on the dole. 
Yet in cashless Chicago, beleaguered Philadelphia and 
destitute Detroit, fewer and fewer of the urban poor 
set off from home to get their meager allotments from 
private charities and public sources: the wells from 
which relief funds had traditionally ` flowed—never 
deep—had run dry.+ 

“Our greatest primary task,” the new President as- 
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serted in his Inaugural Address, “is to put people to 
work,”? and during the next 100 days, the New Deal 
took its first steps to aid the nation’s jobless. Break- 
ing with the Herbert Hoover administration’s insis- 
tence that localities could manage without help from 
Washington, New Dealers launched a multi-pronged 
attack against unemployment. Through the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC), youths between the ages 
of 18 and 25, almost all from families on local welfare 
rosters, were enlisted for work in the nation’s forests. 
Provided with food, a barracks cot, uniforms and $1.00 
a day, recruits were expected to send home $25.00 a 
month to help their struggling kinsmen. The $25.00 
would, in turn, be substracted from local relief pay- 
ments, thereby allowing cities and towns to accommo- 
date additional recipients. 

New Dealers also created the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration (FERA) which, during the 
summer and autumn of 1933, parceled out $500 mil- 
lion to sustain the unemployed. Half the federal ap- 
propriation was given outright to the states for direct 
relief according to need; the remainder was allocated 
on a matching grant basis: for every $3 spent on un- 
employment relief by state governments, $1 of federal 
money was forthcoming. Finally, as part of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, Congress ap- 
propriated $3.3 billion to be spent on construction by 
the Public Works Administration (PWA). Thou- 
sands of jobless workers, especially those in the build- 
ing trades, would no longer be a drain on municipal, 
county, and state welfare agencies—or so friends of 
the New Deal anticipated. To one big city mayor, 
Roosevelt was no less than “the Moses” who would 
“lead the people of America out of the land of dark- 
ness.”? 

The web of novel intergovernmental relationships 
spun by the early New Deal, however, developed un- 
foreseen snarls. The CCC acted with dispatch and 
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won widespread popular acclaim. Nonetheless, local 
governments, rather than adding new welfare clients, 
frequently chopped relief budgets by roughly the same 
amount that the federal agency was contributing to 
CCC families. PWA, with its emphasis upon careful 
planning of substantial projects, paid out virtually no 
wages to blue-collar workers until early 1934. While 
the extreme caution of PWA’s chief administrator, 
Harold Ickes, unquestionably contributed to the 
agency’s start-up difficulties, many cities turned down 
PWA projects because of the requirement that local 
sponsors put up 70, per cent of all costs. Saddled by 
soaring property taxes, collapsing mortgages and job- 
lessness, citizens made it clear to aldermen and city 
council members that PWA was too expensive. 
When, in 1935, the national government lowered the 
local sponsors’ share of PWA financing to a more gen- 
erous 55 per cent, many localities still declined to take 
maximum advantage of Washington’s largesse. 

The initial experience of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration also indicated that local out- 
looks and practices could undermine the national re- 
lief effort. Cities and towns, for instance, were sep- 
arated from Washington by State Emergency Relief 
Administrations, and the state ERA’s were often con- 
trolled by men at political odds with big city mayors: 
T. Semmes Walmsley of New Orleans warred with 
Governor Huey Long; James Michael Curley of Bos- 
ton fought with Governor Joseph B. Ely; Thomas E. 
Latimer of Minneapolis jousted with the Minnesota 
ERA. Thus, in many cases, decisions on allocating 
money were made by men who were looking out for 
rural and suburban interests rather than for the urban 
poor. Instead of following the equitable formula set 
by Washington that would have given cities and towns 
a percentage of FERA funds based on what these lo- 
calities had been spending on welfare, the state ERA’s 
in many instances allotted the money in proportion to 
population. 

Cities, whose unemployment rates generally ex- 
ceeded those of suburban and rural areas, were often 
cheated. Furthermore, cities frequently found them- 
selves victimized by parsimonious state legislatures 
which refused to spend for relief. When Washington 
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detected that some of the wealthier states—Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania—abounded with 
skinflints, federal administrators scaled down both di- 
rect and matching grants. 

Residents of Middle Atlantic, Northeastern, and 
North Central states, unable to think in broad, na- 
tional terms, had difficulty in adjusting to the idea 
that the nation could be no stronger than its weakest 
links. When, for example, the Deep South received 
almost 100 per cent of its federal funds in the form 
of direct—rather than matching—grants, northern 
politicians yelped in protest. A number of localities 
also played fast and loose with federal guidelines. In- 
stead of funneling all FERA contributions to the un- 
employed, city administrations frequently siphoned off 
federal donations earmarked for emergency make- 
work and used the money for regular subway, tunnel 
and street repair projects. The savings, in turn, were 
often passed on to property owners in the form of tax 
cuts.‘ 

Still, despite snags at the local level, FERA sup- 
ported close to 3.5 million men and women during the 
last six months of 1933, and municipal welfare agen- 
cies in the 120 largest urban areas spent $170 million 
more than they had in the previous year. Through 
federal-local efforts, the fate of the unemployed was 
in many ways improving.’ 

In its first months the New Deal, with its unprec- 
edented spending for welfare purposes, had appar- 
ently brought decisive change to the nation’s treat- 
ment of the jobless, but in several respects American 
habits died hard. Paying an average of $12 per week 
to those on work relief (roughly 40 per cent of the 
FERA beneficiaries were involved), the FERA gave 
its clients a paltry stipend, which fell below the figure 
deemed necessary by the Department of Labor to 
feed, clothe and house an urban family of four. 

Moreover, FERA clients who took government 
funds without lifting a finger endured far greater 
criticism than those who adhered to a traditional work 
ethic. Indeed, taxpayers often expressed the view. 
that those on direct relief were getting nothing less 
than a soul-destroying handout, and for the duration 
of the depression Americans vastly preferred work re- 
lief to cash relief. In city after city, investigations 
were staged to weed out welfare “chiselers,” and news- 


‘papers railed against “boondogglers” and “shirkers.” 


In addition, the Roosevelt administration did not 
attempt to interfere with the operation of municipal 
welfare departments, and relief practices in the na- 
tion’s largest cities showed little improvement in 1933. 
Case loads soared while the number of social workers 
usually remained static; psychiatric care was gener- 
ally lacking. In most cities, the activities of public 
and private agencies were not well coordinated, and 
welfare headquarters tended to remain centralized at 


a single location—a serious inconvenience for the 


poor. Those seeking local assistance faced draconian 
means tests which usually had not been adjusted to 
accommodate those who had suddenly lost their jobs: 
home-owners, those with life insurance policies, and 
those who owned automobiles usually faced exclusion. 
Municipal welfare recipients in cities with more than 
500,000 people found that average monthly payments 
remained at appallingly low levels: Boston, the most 
generous large city in America, paid an average of 
$4.00 Jess per month in 1933 than it had in 1932, and 
this amount ($35.43) was at least 50 per cent greater 
than the amount received by the jobless in eight of the 
other twelve major urban centers.’ 

The shortcomings of public welfare in America, 
glaringly conspicuous in 1933, by no means disap- 
peared in the course of the decade. Despite herculean 
efforts, the lineal descendents of FERA—including 
the Civil Works Administration (CWA), a second in- 
stallment of the FERA, and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (WPA)—oscillated in their effectiveness, 
and encountered appreciable difficulty in persuading 
broad segments of the population that they should be 
expanded or even retained. A majority of respon- 
dents to polls taken by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion from 1936 to 1939, it is true, believed 
that the government was obliged to pay the living ex- 
penses of the needy unemployed, that work relief of 
the WPA type was infinitely preferable to a cash dole, 
and that federal welfare programs would become a 
permanent feature of national life. But despite these 
significant changes, by the close of the 1930’s Amer- 
icans nevertheless held attitudes generally inimical to 
an enlightened welfare policy. According to surveys 
in the late 1930’s, a majority felt that communities 
should reduce relief expenditures and return welfare 
to state and local governments. And although 28 
per cent rated “relief and WPA” as the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s “greatest accomplishments” during its 
first six years, 39 per cent listed “WPA and spending” 
as Franklin Roosevelt’s “worst accomplishments.”* 

The reservations about federal intervention, clearly 
registered in end-of-decade polls, could often be heard 
in the early New Deal period when the Civil Works 
Administration was caring for the unemployed. The 
CWA, a remarkable and humane agency which car- 
ried the nation’s jobless through the terrible winter of 
1933-1934, was from its inception designed as a tem- 


* Winslow, Trends in Public and Private Relief, pp. 96- 
100; Koch, Politics and Relief in Minneapolis, pp. 157- 
159; “San Francisco Relief Survey,” The Survey, LXIX 
(November, 1933), p. 390; and Charles H. Trout, “Boston 
During the Great Depression, 1929-1940,” ‘unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation (Columbia, 1972), pp. 352-370. 

8 Public Opinion Quarterly, II (Tul, 1938), pp. 377- 
378, and III (October, 1939), pp. 89. 

9 Boston Globe, November 16, *1033- April 16, : 1934; 
“CWA Project Records, ” CWA Files, National Archives, 
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W. Norton, 
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porary, crash program. In November, 1933, for in- 
stance, Harry Hopkins hastily summoned to Wash- 
ington some 500 mayors and state officials. Within 
three weeks, the astonished officials were told, 4,000,- 
000 jobs had to be created. And create them they 
did. Libraries were recatalogued; sewers were dug; 
water mains were installed. Artists on the federal 
payroll designed health posters and painted murals 
in libraries and schools, while other CWA workers 
took housing surveys, collected vital statistics, and ex- 
cavated prehistoric Indian mounds. 

Although the vast majority of CWA employees pre- 
ferred federal work relief to municipal doles, mishaps 
stigmatized the New Deal efforts; not only conserva- 
tive elites but workers themselves expressed dismay. 
Some of the difficulties could be assigned to Wash- 


ington: funding was uncertain; local administrators 


received allotments on a weekly basis; and projects 
therefore were difficult to plan. Moreover, no one 
knew for certain how long CWA would last, and the 
program, initially set to end in February, was at the 
last moment extended to mid-April in the north but 
was phased out earlier in more temperate areas of 
the country. 
. Still, the majority of GWA’s problems were caused 
by local circumstances. An inadequate administrative 
apparatus in city after city found it taxing indeed to 
coordinate so many thousands of new workers with 
hundreds of speedily improvised projects. As a re- 
sult, men on occasion showed up at work sites where 
there were no tools or building materials, and news- 
papers gave inordinate space to difficulties of this 
sort. Local politicians, eager to gain control of CWA 
jobs, passed out forged work cards, muscled their 
ward heelers into administrative positions, and dis- 
criminated against ethnic and racial minorities that 
were not part of their constituencies. As was the 
case under FERA, tensions between state and mu- 
nicipal CWA offices obstructed Washington’s designs: 
once more state administrators tended to shortchange 
the big cities with respect to job quotas and dollar 
allotments. In Boston, for instance, according to the 
federal formula established by Hopkins, the city’s 
quota during the first weeks of GWA should have 
been 19 per cent of the 120,000 places assigned to 
Massachusetts; instead, by the end of 1933, the city 
had received a scant 10.4 per cent of GWA positions.® 
Confronted with heel-dragging and outright oppo- 
sition in several localities, during 1934 and 1935 the 
New Deal took sterner measures to halt the most 
flagrant violations of federal rules and regulations. 
James Michael Curley’s Massachusetts, Huey Long’s 
Louisiana and Martin Davey’s Ohio, along with Ok- 
lahoma, North Dakota and Georgia, were “federal- 
ized.” In practice, Washington’s takeover meant that 
Harry Hopkins set up a state branch of FERA, ap- 
pointed a.state administrator, and demanded that all 
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FERA staff members take the federal oath of office. 
Furthermore, all funds went directly from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to a federal of- 
fice under the district system of the United States 
Treasury for ultimate disbursement: governors, may- 
ors, and ward bosses in the six federalized states no 
longer touched FERA and WPA checks.?° 
Nevertheless, the crackdown on the worst abuses of 
federal guidelines and the strong efforts to halt po- 
hitical chicanery stopped. short of a thorough house- 
cleaning. As the election of 1936 approached, local 
Democrats—eager for WPA spoils—found the New 
Deal’s political high command ready to yield. WPA 
workers in several localities were fleeced for cam- 
paign contributions; a number of WPA administrative 
posts were wrested from Republicans and turned over 
to Democrats. As a short-run political tactic, Wash- 
ington’s relaxation of control was impeccable. As a 


long-term strategy for earning the nation’s trust in a ' 


large federal army of work relief clients, however, the 
display of machtpolitik weakened the principle of 
federal intervention. , 
Moreover, Washington’s decision to turn back un- 
employables to local welfare agencies and to relax 
authority in preparation for the 1936 election dis- 
mayed those local welfare officials (schooled in social 
work during the Progressive Era) who had spent a 
lifetime working for private charitable organizations 
or for public welfare reform. In Philadelphia, pro- 
fessional social workers condemned: the WPA: for 
abandoning the chronically indigent to local author- 
ities—“God awful poor boards,” as one person called 
them. 
Elsewhere, too, the increasing politicization of fed- 
erally subsidized welfare had undesirable results. In 
‘Boston, ethnic discrimination under WPA jumped 
markedly when Yankee reformers of the mugwump 
stripe were replaced in 1937 by more politically in- 
clined Irish democrats. The Italo-American North 
End, for example, received 41 per cent fewer jobs 
than its unemployment rate justified in the 1937-1940 
period, while Irish South Boston obtained 14 per cent 
more places than its rightful quota warranted.. De- 
velopments in Philadelphia and Boston suggest not 
that the New Deal ruled too strongly, as conserva- 
tives charged, but that it failed to use ‘its power to 
"eep localities from wreaking-havoc upon the WPA. 
_ Despite start-up delays, the inevitable shortcomings 
of emergency makework, and nagging difficulties at 
the local level, the Works Progress Administration on 
-balance represented the halcyon era of the New Deal 
relief effort. Funded in 1935 with a $4.88 billion 


10 Brown, op. cit., pp. 208-211. : 

11 (Name withheld by author) to Roosevelt, June 21, 
1936, Works Progress Administration Records, National 
Archives, Box 1539. Also U.S. Federal Works Agency, 
Final Report on the WPA Program, 1935-1943 ( Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 1947), pp. 7-33. 


appropriation, the largest peacetime outlay for any 
single purpose to that date, the WPA was a mea- 
surable improvement over earlier New Deal relief 
measures. Unlike its immediate predecessor, the 
second FERA, no denigrating means test was de: 
manded. Instead, able-bodied men and women 
were transferred from local welfare lists to federal 
jobs and were paid a security wage based on geo- 
graphic location. WPA earnings averaged $54.33 a 
month, roughly $12.00 more than wages under the 
second FERA, and approximated prevailing wage 
rates for privately employed unskilled workers in most 
areas of the nation. Employing some 2,500,000 men 
and women each month, the agency became, as a 
widow on a WPA sewing project wrote to the Pres- 
ident, the “salvation” of countless Americans." 

Indeed, if an observer equipped with a magical 
spyglass could have positioned himself in the middle 
of the nation in, say, the autumn of 1937 and fol- 
lowed WPA workers from their homes to project 
sites, the composite picture would unquestionably 
have appeared remarkable. Nearly three-quarters of 
those who set out as: dawn broke headed for blue 
collar jobs—constructing and repairing hospitals 
(2,550 by the time of the program’s termination in 
1943), refurbishing and building schools (39,397 by 
1943), installing sewers and water mains (eventually 
50,388 miles were laid), improving old parks and 
clearing the way for new ones (a total of 542,361 
acres were touched by government crews), building 
new roads and repaving old ones (a staggering 651,087 
miles in all). 

Meanwhile, the rest of the WPA task force, the 
service workers, engaged in an extraordinary range 
of activities. Music teachers in Oklahoma gave 
lessons to their pupils, young and old (ultimately 
200,000 people received instruction in a state with a 
population of only 2,000,000), while WPA orchestras, 
baroque ensembles, and choral groups brought classi- 
cal music to millions who had never before heard a 
live performance. In large cities, WPA opera em- 
ployed not only musicians: jobless artists were also 
hired as set painters, federal actors as spear carriers, 
writers as publicity agents. Historians intent on in- 
ventorying the nation’s heritage foraged in attics and 
basements, while WPA puppeteers performed Punch 
*n Judy for thousands of children. Young people em- 
ployed by the National Youth Administration, an 
adjunct of WPA, headed for schools where they 
monitored exams, graded papers, and washed test 
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“With an increasingly mobile population and a revolution in com- 
munications, states’ rights and home rule increasingly collide with the 
federal prerogative to legislate for the general welfare and to protect the 
right of citizens to equal treatment under the law.” 
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ROM THE END oF Wortp War II through 
President Lyndon Johnson’s administration, 
there were three phases in the evolution of 
federal social welfare programs in the United States. 
There was an initial flurry of high resolve which re- 
sulted in laws that pledged the government to assure 
a job and decent housing for everyone. Then there 
was a recess, generated by weariness from prolonged 
war or conservative backlash (depending on the 
observer’s viewpoint), when portentous court de- 
cisions presaged the civil rights movement, but the 
consensus needed to support public social services 
was elusive. This was followed by the explosion of 
the 1960’s, which produced the largest array of social 
welfare measures the nation had ever seen. 

This article focuses on housing and urban develop- 
ment, employment and manpower, and health care 
and nutrition. Of course, public programs are subject 
to constraints that make orderly program develop- 
ment unlikely. The progressive delays in Congress 
that pile up hundreds of bills toward the end of ses- 
sions, the fragmentation of problems resulting from 
assigning bits and pieces to various congressional com- 
mittees and federal agencies, the unpredictable rise 
and fall of appropriations, and the two extremes of 
bureaucratic behavior—the crash approach or the 
foot-dragging myopic stance—as agencies develop 
guidelines for program sponsors, all contribute to the 
failure of programs that might succeed with fewer 
handicaps. Whether public or private, local, state, or 
federal ventures experience these difficulties more 
often is an open question in social welfare. Because 
the federal government has assumed more responsi- 


1Henry J. Aaron, Shelter and Subsidies (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1972), Chapter IV. By 
contrast, Aaron estimates that federal, state, and local gov- 
efnments paid only $1.4 billion for welfare housing i in 1966. 
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bility in recent years, the searchlight has naturally 
turned in that direction. 


HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL 

Federal housing and urban renewal policy is di- 
rected to three goals: renewing blighted urban areas, 
subsidizing low and moderate cost housing, and in- 
itiating tax policy that will subsidize home ownership. 
The United States Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is responsible for urban renewal and for 
a variety of subsidies for public housing and the re- 
hibilitation, rental, or purchase of single and multi- 
family dwellings. The United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, through the public 
assistance grants-in-aid, shares the cost with states 
and some counties for housing welfare families. The 
most expensive subsidies of all, the tax shelters for 
homeowners which account for about $7 billion yearly 
in foregone taxes, are administered by the Internal 
Revenue Service. Only rarely are these programs 
considered together, as decisions are made to improve 
one or scuttle another. 

By the end of World War II, the nation had hous- 
ing needs accumulated in two decades of neglect. 
The dislocation that marked the end of the war, the 
baby boom, and the waves of migration from rural 
areas to small towns and on to urban centers, and 
from the south to eastern and western seacoasts and 
the Great Lakes region, immeasurably complicated 
the problem. In 1944, the federal government took 
steps to guarantee low interest loans so that veterans 
could purchase homes, and in 1949 the National 
Housing Act was passed to facilitate and encourage 
housing construction and to refurbish urban slums. 
These goals were to be achieved in partnership with 
private enterprise and city and state governments. 
Cities, for instance, originated plans for urban re- 
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newal and spelled out what was to be demolished or 
rehabilitated, what new community facilities were 
needed, the planned mix of private and public con- 
struction, and time and cost schedules. The federal 
government approved the plans, compensated relo- 
cated families and, through loans and direct grants, 
subsidized a good share of net project costs.” 

Public housing, too, was initiated by localities. 
(This is the chief reason sites were so difficult to find.) 
The federal government financed the planning and 
developmental phase through loans and, when projects 
were sufficiently advanced, Local Housing Authorities 
sold tax-exempt bonds to private investors, with fed- 
eral guarantee of the full cost of principal and in- 
terest. In 1969, Irving H. Welfeld estimated that 
the annual federal subsidy for each public housing 
unit was about $1,500.8 

The National Housing Act was amended frequently. 
In addition to urban renewal and public housing, the 
most important features of national housing policy 
were FHA mortgage insurance designed to protect 
lenders against loss from default by borrowers, several 
major credit institutions intended to increase the flow 
of credit to housing,* various interest rate subsidies 
for moderate income housing, and rent supplements 
introduced during the 1960’s in behalf of poor fami- 
lies. 

While most people were better housed in 1960 and 
1970 than they were in 1950, this was chiefly due to 
the private construction of suburban homes and the 
resettlement of the urban poor in the homes vacated 
by the new suburbanites. The 1949 law contemplated 
810,000 new public housing units by 1955, thus 
markedly stepping up the earlier pace, but by 1970, 
only 750,000 new units had been completed in three 
decades, as contrasted with 35 million private dwell- 
ings. By 1965, about 1,700 urban renewal projects, 
thus far costing $6.1 billion (about 50 per cent from 
federal funds), had destroyed more homes than all 
direct federal subsidies helped build. Typically, they 
were replaced by office buildings, hotels, and expensive 


2 For detailed explanations of programs, see Aaron, of. cit., 
Bernard J. Frieden and Robert Morris, eds., Urban Plan- 
ning and Social Policy (New York: Basic Books, 1968) ; 
Gilbert Y. Steiner, The State of Welfare (Washington, 
. D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1971), Ch. 4; Bernard 
J. Frieden, “Housing,” Encyclopedia of Social Work, Six- 
teenth Issue, Vol. 1 (New York: National Association of 
Social Workers, 1971), pp. 587-605; A Decent Home, Re- 
port of the President’s Committee on Urban Housing, 
foo) D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
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housing complexes beyond the reach of the poor. The 
rehabilitation of sound but old housing lagged far 
behind.’ By that time, too, urban renewal was being 
dubbed Negro Removal. Sixty per cent of all dis- 
placed families were black. 

Subsidized low interest rates, insured loans, and 
longer-term mortgages primarily helped moderate 
income families, because they were far better credit 
risks than the very poor. Studies showed that fewer 
than 10 per cent of the purchasers of FHA-insured 
homes had incomes below $6,000. The rent supple- 
ment program held more promise for the poor, but 
was only a small share of the total thrust. 


URBAN PROBLEMS CREATED 

Experts have observed that federal housing policy 
created the urban problem. Certainly it contributed 
to the phenomenon of crowded black inner cities 
banded by a Berlin Wall of suburbs. From 1939 to 
1950, federal regulations and insurance practices 
strongly favored the economic and racial homogeneity 
of urban neighborhoods, just as they facilitated the 
government-insured construction of white middle- 
income suburbs. In 1950, two years after the United 
States Supreme Court outlawed restrictive covenants, 
federal administrative policy finally shifted to en- 
courage integration, but translation of that policy into 
practice was another matter. By Executive Order, 
in 1962, President John F. Kennedy ruled that no 
federal assistance was available for housing that dis- 
criminated on the basis of race. But by that time de 
facto segregation was the pattern in metropolitan 
areas, and issues of land use, taxation, jobs, poverty, 
political control, transportation, and racism were so 
emotionally laden and intertwined as to defy simple 
solutions. 

Public housing and urban renewal were often 


- scored for their indifference to the human dimension. 


Until the 1960’s few resettlement costs were reim- 
bursed, and local authorities paid more attention to 
physical than human problems. Public housing was 
almost predictably located in neighborhoods with in- 
sufficient schools, churches, shopping centers, recrea- 
tional,. health, transportation, and employment re- 
sources. ‘Three federal laws tried to correct these 
deficiencies: the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offense Control Act of 1961, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, and the Model Cities Act of 1966. 
All sought to involve local residents in planning for 
neighborhood improvement and new services to pro- 
vide jobs and job training and to develop skills in 
negotiation when neighborhood needs were persis- 
tently ignored. But all three were too modestly fi- 
nanced to assure enduring improvements. Nor did 
they succeed notably in changing the style among 
established agencies from one of competition to col- 
Jaboration. More seriously, almost from their in- 
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ception, all three were under the threat of being cut 
back or dismantled.® 

Conversely, tax shelters for homeowners were 
rarely questioned, although they were far more ex- 
pensive. The homeowner has advantages over rent- 
ers and other investors. If he were treated like other 
investors, he would include the rent he could have 
obtained were he not living in his house in his gross 
income—just as investors add dividends or capital 
gains to arrive at their gross income. Then the home- 
owner would take deductions for maintenance, de- 
preciation, mortgage interest and property taxes, all 
as expenses in earning his rental income. The dif- 
ference, or net rent, would become a portion of his 
taxable income. 

Instead, he merely deducts mortgage interest and 
property taxes from his gross income from other 
sources. Thus, his taxable income is below that of 
other investors and, of course, of people who rent. 
Like so many federal subsidies, these, too, increase in 
value as the cost of housing increases, and this cost in 
turn tends to rise with family income. The poor can 
rarely afford to purchase homes, and so they rarely 
benefit from these tax windfalls. Until the complex 
interrelationships and impacts of housing and urban 
policy are considered simultaneously, solutions will 
continue to be elusive. 


EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


During World War II, at the height of the pro- 
ductive effort which sustained the war and civilian 
consumption both here and abroad, the unemploy- 
ment rate fell to 1.2 per cent, the lowest level since 
1906. Anticipating a sharp reversal at the end of the 
war, a coalition of veterans’ organizations, labor 
unions and grateful citizens brought about the passage 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights. In the following six years, 
almost half the young men and women who had 
served in the armed forces took advantage of its 
educational benefits. This measure temporarily re- 
strained the growth of the labor force and upgraded 
the competence of veterans, but there was no con- 
sensus for long-term efforts to bring about better 
coordination—numerically or qualitatively—between 
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the job market and all job seekers. The best that 
could be achieved was the Full Employment Act of 
1946, with its paper promise of a job for every Ameri- 
can who was able and willing to work. 

During the following years, there were successive 
business cycles climaxing in the recession of 1957- 
1958, when 20 per cent of the labor force was esti- 
mated to be working shorter hours or experiencing 
periods of unemployment.’ With each recovery 
during those years, unemployment rates failed to drop 
to pre-recession levels, and the concept of “full em- 
ployment” became an upwardly shifting artifact. 
Whether the economy receded or advanced, youths, 
minority groups, women and elderly workers were 
severely handicapped in competing for jobs. Typi- 
cally, they were the last hired and the first fired, and 
too often they could find no decent jobs. 

The breakthrough was precipitated by the Soviet 
Union’s success in launching Sputnik. The immediate 
response was the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, which sought to increase and update the sup- 
ply of teachers, especially in mathematics and related 
sciences. As the civil rights movement gained mo- 
mentum, attention turned to less favored occupations. 
As a result, Garth Magnum noted, in the next decade 
the nation built a $2-billion manpower policy almost 
from scratch.® 

The new manpower policy was a three-pronged 
approach. There was the effort to revitalize dis- 
tressed regions like Appalachia, where joblessness 
and isolation were the dominant themes. 

A second and larger thrust aimed to upgrade the 
supply of labor to fit demand. The Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, the 
marked rise in appropriations for vocational education 
beginning in 1963, and the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 exemplify this approach. Initially, older 
workers in declining industries were the favored bene- 
ficiaries, but the War on Poverty dramatized the 
neglect of disadvantaged youths, and gradually pro- 
grams veered in that direction. 

Employable older youths and adults were offered 
remedial education, vocational instruction and on- 
the-job training. Some programs, like MDTA, were 
carried out in communities where the participants 
normally lived. Others, like the Job Corps, reflected 
a total immersion philosophy. Youths were removed 
from neighborhood and family influences and trans- 
ported to urban and rural residential centers where 
they engaged in year-long vocational preparation for 
a variety of occupations. There were community 
action projects in rural and urban slums, migrant 
labor camps, and Indian reservations, where new 
community services provided employment.” 

Other programs, like College Work-Study and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), encouraged 
youths to remain in school. Both provided funds for 
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part-time employment, and the latter also financed 
thousands of summer jobs for inner-city youths and 
some year-round jobs for school dropouts.? 

Then there was a welfare-related work and training 
program for employable adults receiving welfare, a 
group that was often by-passed as other programs 
“creamed” the more promising applicants. In 1967, 
this program was succeeded by the Work Incentive 
Program, a very similar effort incorporated into the 
Social Security Act and still flourishing, despite 
almost consistent reports of poor cost benefits.” 

The third thrust was to improve the employment 
agencies that played such vital roles in connecting job 
seekers with jobs. ‘Traditionally, the hard-to-place 
poor, young and unskilled workers received short 
shrift in this quarter, as agencies and their personnel 
competed for the best placement records. The ques- 
tion was whether they could now perform better, or 
whether new solutions were necessary. Of those tried, 
the Concentrated Employment Program, with its in- 
dividualized services delivered through 80 urban 
projects, probably best clarified the complexity of 
the task of opening up new jobs and achieving a 
promising fit between the individual and the job. 

These new manpower training and job creation 
efforts, taken together, reached about 1.3 million peo- 
ple by 1969. NYC and MDTA were numerically the 
most important. But even in prosperous 1966, with 
a war in progress in Indochina, there were 2.5 million 
unemployed in the civilian labor force of 75 million; 


there were uncounted others, manpower specialists . 


agreed, who no longer showed up in official reports. 
Even though manpower policy resulted in minus- 
cule programs, considering the need, and although 
programs suffered from fragmentation, overlap and 
gaps, the competition between old and new approaches 
helped to renew the old approaches and to highlight 
the need for national, integrated and comprehensive 
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. A Review of the Research on the Impact on the Poor,” 
Studies in Public Welfare, Paper No. 3, A Staff Study pre- 
pared for the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 92nd Cong., 2d ss., November 20, 1972. 

11 See, e.g., Poverty amid Plenty, Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Income Maintenance Programs 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1969) ; Work in America, Report of a Special Task Force 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1973), pp. 167-171; Gilbert Y. Steiner 
op. cit., Chs. 1, 2, and 3; Sar Levitan, Martin Rein, and 
David Marwick, Work and Welfare Go Together (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1972). 

12 Nora Piore, “Health as a Social Problem: Conse- 

quences of Illness,” Encyclopedia of Social Work, op. cit., 
Vol. 1, 490-503. 
.. 1 Herbert E. Klarman, “The Contribution of Health 
Services to Economic Growth and Well-Being,” Federal 
Programs for the Development of Human Resources, Vol. 
2, Pt. IV, Subcommittee on Economic Progress, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, U.S. Cong., 1968; Victor R, Fuchs, 
“The Contribution of Health Services to the American 
Economy,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 44, 
No. 4 (October, 1966). f 


manpower information and planning. Experience in 
the 1960's also demonstrated that on-the-job training 
was far more rewarding than vocational classroom in- 
struction. But the chief trouble was unsolved. There 
was a crying need for more jobs. It made little sense 


from any point of view to pretend that improving 


the skills of the unemployed and under-employed 
would guarantee them jobs if no suitable jobs existed. 
The challenge was to stabilize the economy at much 
lower levels of unemployment, and to assure a grow- 
ing supply of jobs. This could be done, preferably, 
by creating and providing long-term support for 
greatly needed, overdue public services jobs. 


HEALTH CARE AND NUTRITION 


Prior to World War II, federal health activities 
were essentially limited to grants to states for com- 
municable disease control and environmental ‘sanita- 
tion, plus special provisions for federal beneficiaries 
like veterans, dependents of members of the armed 
services, merchant seamen and American Indians. 

In the years following the war, the health care 
capacity of the nation and the federal government’s 
role in health care were revolutionized. New con: 
cepts of social and physical rehabilitation emerged 
from dramatic achievements of medicine in restoring 
wounded soldiers, disfigured Japanese victims of the 
atomic bomb, and severely disabled coal miners in 
Colorado and Appalachia. Wartime techniques of 
decision-making brought about great advances in data 
processing and analysis, eventually paving the way 
for the National Health Survey initiated in the mid- 
1950’s.1? 

Insightful social scientists rediscovered an old idea 
—investment in human resources ; in so doing they 
called attention to the enormous social and economic 
costs of poverty, malnutrition, ill-health and chronic 
disability. And a new breed of social economists 
began measuring the economic value of advances in 
life expectancy, improved control over infectious and 
acute diseases, and the general rise in levels of health. 

In 1946, Congress passed the Hill-Burton Act to 
provide federal aid for hospital construction and, with 
a series of laws, began building the great national 
research effort which became the National Institutes 
of Health. In the same year, the National Mental 
Health Act presaged the federal government’s partner- 
ship in the creation of a national network of com- 
munity mental health clinics and the training of 
necessary personnel. 

In 1950, severe disability became one of the 
covered risks in the federal social security system; for 
persons who could not qualify, a new public assistance 
category was developed: Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled. Both provided regular cash pay- 
ments to mitigate the catastrophic loss of family in- 
come occasioned by disabling injury and illness. fn 
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the same year, the federal government began to re- 
imburse states for modest medical expenses incurred 
by families receiving welfare. l 

But as in other social welfare areas, the remarkable 
gains were reserved for the 1960’s. Throughout the 
postwar years, opposing groups in Congress had de- 
bated successive health care bills. In 1965, this strug- 
gle culminated in two dozen pieces of legislation that 
radically redefined the federal role in health matters. 
The programs popularly known as Medicare and 
Medicaid were chief among them.* 

Medicare (Title XVIII of the Social Security Act) 
provided both hospital and medical insurance for 
persons 65 years and older. ‘All enrollees were in- 
sured for limited hospital care and extended care, as 
in nursing homes, and for home health care when 
prescribed by physicians following a period of hos- 
pitalization. They could also elect medical insurance 
(if they paid half the premium cost) to cover charges 
by physicians and to cover various medical services 
and supplies. The law specified a list of deductibles; 
initial expenses chargeable to patients when they 
entered hospitals or used other program benefits.” 

Medicaid (Title XIX of the Social Security Act) 
sought to extend the program to all medically needy 
persons, especially children, in the hope that by the 
mid-1970’s no one would be denied adequate health 
care because of poverty. Thus, public assistance 
grants-in-aid became the channel for reimbursing 
states for specified hospital and medical costs incurred 
by low-income families.?® 

The nation’s expenditures for health and illness 
nearly trebled in the 1960’s. By 1969, they amounted 
to more than $60 billion, almost 7 per cent of the 
gross national product. Public expenditures from the 
Social Security trust fund and from the general 
revenues of federal, state and local government ac- 
counted for 37 per cent of the total. Moreover, the 
roles of the federal government arid states and locali- 


14 Peter A. Corning, The Evolution of Medicare—From 
Idea to Law, Research Report No. 29, Social Security Ad- 
ministration (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1969). 

15 For details, a good source is Herman M. and Anne R. 
Somers, Medicare and the Hospitals (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1970). 

16 For evaluations of both programs, see Medicare and 
Medicaid: Problems, Issues and Alternatives. Report of 
the Staff to the Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970). 

17 Eveline M. Burns, “Health Care System,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Work, op. cit., pp. 510-523. 

18 The best account of such studies will be found in 
Hunger U.S.A., A Report by the Citizens’ Board of Inquiry 
into Hunger and Malnutrition in the United States (pub- 
lished in cooperation with the National Council on Hunger 
and Malnutrition and the Southern Regional Council, 
1968), i 

19 Half A Loaf: Food Assistance in Fiscal Year 1972, 
prepared by the staff of the Select Committee on Nutri- 
tion and Human Needs, U.S. Senate, 92d Cong., 2d ss., 
June, -1972. 


ties were reversed. Two-thirds of government outlays 
came from federal funds by 1969, whereas the lesser 
jurisdictions had carried over half of the burdén in 
1950 and 1960. 

But by late 1968 the health care system of the 
nation was in serious trouble. Federal programs were 
complex reimbursement devices with precious few 
controls and little power to improve the quality or 
distribution of services. Medical care continued to be 
more of a “cottage industry” of individual practition- 
ers—increasingly specialists—than a modern, effective 
and efficient health care system. The question was 
whether the nation could long afford to support the 
same level of care unless the delivery system was 
basically revamped." 

Emphasis on health care inevitably drew attention 
to hunger and malnutrition. For years, experts had 
worried about the failure of the United States to keep 
pace with other industrial nations in reducing infant 
mortality rates. In the early 1960s, studies were 
made of hunger in’ various poverty areas, especially 
in the southern states.!® One result was a searching 
scrutiny of food programs authorized in prior years by, 
the federal government, such as the Donated Food or 
Surplus Commodity program initiated in the 1930’s 
as part of the government’s price support efforts, the 
1946 National School Lunch program, and the Special 
Milk program of 1954. 

Only a casual glance was necessary to realize that 
these programs reached few people, considering their 
potential; they were very low on the list of priorities 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which was the federal administrative agency; and they 
were replete with regulations and bureaucratic be- 
havior that the poor beneficiaries regarded as onerous, 
restrictive, whimsical, inequitable and demeaning.” 

However, some gains were made even in this touchy 
In 1964, the Food Stamp Act was passed. 
Under this program, poor families paid a fixed 
amount each month, as determined by net income, for 
stamps redeemable at food stores for something more 
than they cost. The difference, or bonus, was financed 
by the federal government. The stamps could only 
be used for food, not for laundry, paper, sanitary, or 
other products that all families need. Furthermore, 
among the very poor, food is often the most flexible 
item in the family budget, and many found it im- 
possible to spend upward of 30 per cent of their 
income for this one purpose. 

The. various federal food programs served 5.3 mil- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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“The recent history of state and local public assistance programs sug- 
gests that they are an inadequate means of attaining the socially desirable 
objectives of raising the income of the poor.” Nonetheless, “unless the 
federal funding formula is altered, the federal share of public assistance 
costs will continually decline as benefits rise.” 


State and Local Public Assistance 
Programs Since 1945 


By Kurr RetHwiscH 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Duquesne University 


HERE WERE 1,152 SEPARATE state and local 
welfare programs in the United States in 
1972.1 The definition of “welfare” is a prob- 
lem. “Welfare” here shall be confined to those pro- 
grams which distribute cash to people classified by 
state and local governments as the eligible poor.” 
Most state and local welfare programs have been 
categorical since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. Categorical grants are based on the theory that 
the “causes” of low income can be enumerated. Spe- 
cific measures can then be applied to each “cause.” 


+ Elliot Richardson, “Planning Welfare Reform,” Public 
Welfare, Winter, 1972, p. 5. 

2 A brief analysis of vendor payment for medicare care 
for the poor, Medicaid, will be included because it is ad- 
ministered by the states. This program for the medically 
indigent differs from other programs in that it provides a 
service rather than direct cash payments to the poor. 

3 Unemployment compensation programs are financed 
through a federal tax on employers. The states can reduce 
the federal tax rate if reserve funds are sufficiently high. 
These programs are also administered by the states subject 
to certain federal rules (e.g., a mandatory minimum of 26 
weeks’ coverage per beneficiary). The average weekly ben- 
efit in the United States in 1971 was $53. However, like 
most state-administered programs, there was a wide range 
among states. Colorado paid $62; West Virginia paid $23, 
C. Schultz, et al., Setting National Priorities: The 1973 
Budget (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1972), p. 184, However, since these programs are fi- 
nanced through a payroll tax (and this reduces wages paid 
to workers), it can be argued that workers and employers 
are contributing to an ‘insurance fund. Unemployment 
compensation will not be included as a welfare program 
here. 

4 The discussion in this and the following section is based 
on: United States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Characteristics of State Public Assistance Plans 
Under the Social Security Act, 1971 Edition (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973.) 

5 These recipients are compelled to enter a training-em- 
ployment program. Certain child care costs, carfare ex- 
penses, and so on are also excluded from assistance level 
calculations. Full or part-time student income is excluded. 
Hence, AFDC students pay a zero tax on earned income, 
whereas other AFDC recipients pay a 66.66 per cent mar- 
ginal tax rate. 
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Federal funding procedures have encouraged all states 
to implement the following programs: Old Age As- 
sistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled (APTD), and Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). The 
Social Security Act of 1935 provided the enabling 
legislation for OAA, AB, and AFDC. APTD became 
operative in 1950, and Medicaid was initiated in 
1966. Federal, state and local governments jointly 
finance these programs. However, state and local 
government, subject to some federal constraints, ad- 
minister them.* General Assistance (GA) programs 
provide funds to those individuals and families in- 
eligible for federally assisted programs. GA programs 
are financed and controlled exclusively by state and 
local governments. 

States must satisfy certain conditions to receive 
federal funds.* Programs must be operative through- 
out the state under the aegis of a single state adminis- 
trative agency. Opportunities for anyone to apply 
must exist and fair (a devilishly difficult word to 
define operationally) hearings must be available to 
anyone who is refused public assistance. An indi- 
vidual is legally allowed assistance under only one 
plan. ‘ 
Amendments to the Social Security Act in the late 
1960’s stipulated that all states are to exclude specified 
amounts of earned income in determining “need.” 
(States determine “need” per recipient and pay all 
or part of the difference between “need” and the 
person’s or family’s current income.) The work in- 
centive program (WIN) mandates that the sum of the 
first $30 earned per month plus one-third of the ad- 
ditional monthly earnings of any AFDC recipient must 
be excluded in determining the level of assistance pay- 
ments." The first $85 in earned income per month of 
the blind is exempted from public assistance paymeht 
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reductions. If the blind recipient earns more than 


$85 monthly, public assistance payments decline at 
a 50 per cent rate. The negligible figure of $7.50 
per month is excluded from calculations for OAA and 
OPTD payments. In addition, under the OAA and 
OPTD programs, states can deduct up to $20 of the 
first $80 earned per month plus one-half of the next 
$60 earned. These deductions are an attempt to 
reduce “welfare taxes” on earned income (i.e., to 
allow the recipient’s total income and earned income 
to be more directly related) and thus generate more 
work incentives. 

The Supreme Court, in its Shapiro vs. Thompson 
decision (1969), struck down durational residency 
requirements. Previously, many states had required 
that public assistance recipients reside in the state for 
a specified period (usually one year) before they 
could receive payments.” At present, no state can 
refuse applicants on the basis of an insufficient resi- 
dency period. 


GENERAL DIFFERENCES IN STATE PROGRAMS 


Each state may determine its own eligibility stan- 
dards, benefit levels, division of costs between state 
and local sources, and recovery provisions with no 
federal constraints. One aspect of eligibility stan- 


6 If the blind person is attempting to become self- 
supporting, all income earned and resources accumulated 
during a one-year trial period are exempt from welfare 
payment calculations. This provides a powerful incentive 
for the blind to attempt, through work, training and/or 
educational programs, economic self-sufficiency. 3 

7 In 1962, New York had no residency requirement. 
Michigan and California, which also paid relatively high 
benefits per recipient, required applicants to have lived in 
the state for five of the preceding nine years, in addition 
to the preceding year. 

8A District of Columbia recipient is forbidden to have 
a car valued at $1,500 or more. In Texas, the car must 
be at Jeast one year old. Two vehicles, regardless of value, 
disqualify an applicant in West Virginia. 

9 Federal law prohibits the extension of “legally respon- 
sible relative’ beyond aunt, uncle, nephew, niece, first 
cousin, stepparent, and stepbrother or sister. 

10 The current federal formulas for funding each program 
will be found in the next section under the program head- 
ing. 0 
11 The legislated maximum monthly payment to an AB 
recipient in Alabama in 1971 ‘was $75 unless he was in a 
personal-care home, in which case the maximum was $148. 
_ In California, the minimum monthly payment to an AB 
recipient was $159. Indiana’s AB maximum was $125; 
Iowa’s minimum was $140, including earned income. 
Surely there is little difference in the cost of living between 
comparable areas in these two states. OAA minimums 
were almost always less than AB minimums. Mandated 
maximums for AFDC families in certain states were: Ala- 
bama, $170; California, $471; Georgia, $184; Mississippi, 
$108; Utah, $434; West Virginia, $182. 

12 All data in this section, unless otherwise specified, were 
obtained from the following sources: United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office), 67th edition (1946), pp. 233; 
263; 76th edition (1955), pp. 270-273; 93rd edition 
(1972), pp. 275-277, 299-302. Tax Foundation Inc., 
Facts and Figures on Government Finance, 1971 (New 
York; Tax Foundation, Inc., 1971), pp. 167, 226, 230. 


grams. 


dards in which states vary widely is the limitation on 
income and property. Most states do not place 
limitations on the value of a public assistance re- 


cipient’s home. Others severely limit the value of a 


home which a recipient may own. For example, in 
Alabama, home values may not exceed $2,500. In 
Wyoming, the figure is $3,000. Other states (e.g., 
Idaho.and Wisconsin) stipulate that homes be of a 
“modest” or “reasonable” value. In determining 


” eligibility, almost all states limit individual or family 


holdings of all personal and real property (excluding 
homes) to between $1,000 and $2,000. Some states 
specifically limit the value of a recipient’s car.* Other 
states (e.g., Connecticut) dictate that recipients assign 
any life insurance values over a predetermined maxi- 
mum. (e.g., $1,000) to the state, to be held in trust. 

Property limitations can be used to reduce the num- 
ber of welfare recipients and state welfare costs. 
Numbers of eligible recipients will decline as property 
limits are reduced. States wanting to reduce welfare 
costs have obvious incentives to decrease the value of 
property that a public assistance recipient may own. 

Legally responsible relatives may be forced to pay 
a proportion of the grantee’s benefits.” States have 
tended, in practice, to narrow the concept of “legally 
responsible relative” because the ratio of administrative 
costs to cash gained rises as the concept is broadened. 
In many cases, expected costs of tracking down and 
legally trying more distant relatives exceed expected 
assistance payment reductions. 

Benefit levels for the various public assistance pro- 
grams are determined by the states. However, the 
federal government partially subsidizes the various 
categorical aid programs.*° States are encouraged to 
undertake these rather than General Assistance pro- 
States also have more of an incentive to raise 
benefits when the federal government is sharing 
costs. Benefit levels vary widely among the states.” 

Old Age Assistance: The important trends in OAA 
since 1945 appear to be : (1) the federal funding 
formula generates more federal dollars per recipient 
in higher benefits states but a larger federal share of 
costs in lower benefits states; (2) its share among 
public assistance programs dramatically declined from 
66.2 per cent in 1945 to 9.3 per cent in 1971; (3) the 
average OAA recipient’s real income has been re- 
duced since 1967; (4) as a proportion of total popula- 
tion, the largest numbers of OAA recipients are found 
in the South; and (5) monthly payments have been 
and continue to be substantially different among the 
states. 


CHANGING FORMULA 


The federal government’s formula for federal con- 
tributions to state OAA programs has undergone sub- 
stantial change since 1945. That year, the federal 
government paid two-thirds of the first $15 monthly 
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assistance per recipient and 50 per cent of additional 
benefits up to a mandated maximum of $45. This 
formula reduced the federal government’s share of 
. Program costs as the state increased its monthly bene- 
fits. 

From 1946 to 1958, both the legal maximum and 
the federal government’s share were increased. In 
1958, two significant changes occurred. First, the 
federal government ceaséd placing limits on the maxi- 
mum monthly benefits paid by a state. Second, the 
aid formula was revised so that poorer states received 
a greater contribution on incremental payment in- 
creases. For example, since 1965, the federal ‘govern- 
ment has paid 31/37 of the first $37 and 50-65 per 
cent of the next $35 of monthly OAA payments. 

Total OAA payments increased from $891.8 mil- 
lion in 1946 to $1.888 billion in 1971. The number of 
OAA recipients peaked at 2.786 million in 1950 and 
then continually declined to slightly over 2 million in 
1971. Extensions in social security (OASHDI) cov- 
erage have reduced the number of OAA recipients. 
The national average monthly OAA payment, mea- 
sured in current dollars, increased from $43 in 1950 
to $77 in 1971. However, the average payment, mea- 
sured in 1971 dollars, increased from $71 in 1950 to 
$85 in 1967 and then fell to $77 in 1971. Unlike 
social security recipients whose benefits have tended 
to increase more rapidly than the cost of ‘living, OAA 
recipients have been hurt by the recent inflation. 

California and Texas consistently pay OAA to more 
recipients than any other states. Relatively large 
numbers of OAA recipients are found in the south. 
Large numbers of low wage agricultural workers 
(often migratory) live in these states. Since they 
normally receive minimum or very low social security 
benefits, southern states have relatively large numbers 
of aged eligible for OAA. 

Monthly payments by states have been and continue 
to be widely dispersed. The average OAA Payment 
in December, 1954, was $51.90 across the nation. 
The national average payment had increased to $75 
by 1971. 

Aid to the Blind: AB has been the smallest public 
assistance program. In 1950, there were 97,000 re- 
cipients receiving an average monthly payment of 
$46. Total program payments were $53 million. In 
1971, there were 80,000 recipients, receiving an 


average monthly payment of $106.1? Total program A 


costs were $101 million. When measured in real 
terms (1971 dollars), average monthly payments in- 
creased from $75 in 1950 to $108 in 1967. They de- 
clined to $106 in 1968 and have since remained 
reasonably constant. 

_ Benefit levels vary among states but by less than 
OAA variations. Almost all states’ benefit levels were 


13 The number of recipients peaked at 107,000 in 1960. 


between $800 and $1,200 per year except a very few 
high benefit states. The assistance payments of north- 
ern and higher per capita income states tended to be 
higher than southern and lower per capita income 
states. California, with 10 per cent of the national 
population, had 17 per cent of the nation’s AB re- 
cipients. 

The federal formula for AB (and APTD and OAA) 
programs provided two-thirds of the first $15 per re- 
cipient per month plus 50 per cent of additional 
benefits up to $45 in 1950. At present, the AB and 
APTD formulas generate a federal subsidy of 31/37 
of the first $37 monthly plus 50-65 per cent of addi- 
tional monthly payments up to $75. The federal 
share diminishes as a state increases its benefit levels. 

Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled: This 
program was enacted in 1950. Eight thousand people 
received benefits that year. By 1955, there were 
241,000 recipients. Since then, the number of re- 
cipients has roughly doubled every eight years. In 
1971, 1,068,000 people received benefits from APTD. 
Program costs increased from $156 million in 1955 to 
$1.189 billion in 1971. 

Monthly payments averaged $46 nationwide in 1950 . 
and $102 in 1971. In real terms (1971 dollars), 
APTD monthly payments steadily increased from $72 
in 1950 to $102 in 1971. 

Benefits varied substantially among the states in 
1971. California, with 26 per cent of the nation’s 
APTD recipients, paid $135 per month. New York 
paid $110. 

APTD benefits and AB benefits appear to be closely 
correlated among the states. If APTD trends and 
OAA trends continue: (1) APTD program costs will 
exceed OAA costs in another four or five years, and 
(2) the number of APTD recipients will exceed OAA 
beneficiaries in another ten years. 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children: Aid to 
families with dependent children has undergone the 
most dramatic growth in numbers of recipients and 
program costs. Program costs were $556 million in 
1950; 641,000 families containing 2,230,000 eligible 
recipients (including 1,661,000 children) received 
benefits. Program costs had increased to $6.2 bil- 
lion in 1971; 2,981,000 families containing 10,651,000 
eligible recipients (including 7,707,000 children) re- 
ceived aid. Average monthly payments were $71 per 
family and $21 per recipient in 1950. By 1971, the 
national averages were $187 per family and $52 per 
recipient. Real monthly payments per family (re- 
cipient), measured in 1971 dollars, have increased 
from $117 ($35) in 1950 to $187 ($52) in 1971. 

The 1946 federal formula for subsidizing state pro- 
grams placed monthly ceilings of $24 for the first 
child and $15 for each additional child. The federal 
government would pay two-thirds of the first $9 per 
recipient and 50 per cent of the balance. A ‘ceiling 
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of $27 per adult was specified in 1950. All federal 
ceilings were lifted in 1958. During the same year, 
low per capita income states were entitled to receive 
a larger federal contribution on incremental spending. 
For example, using the current.formula, the federal 
government would pay five-sixths of a recipient’s first 
$18 monthly aid. A low per capita income state would 
receive 65 per cent of the recipient’s next $14 monthly 
aid from the federal government, whereas a high per 
capita income state would receive a 50 per cent sub- 
sidy. All aid in excess of $32 a month per average 
recipient would be financed by the state or local gov- 
ernment. 

Average monthly AFDC benefits have been more 
dispersed than any other federally subsidized assis- 
tance program. In 1951, almost all states outside the 


Confederate South paid AFDC families more than . 


$90 per month, whereas monthly benefits in the Con- 


federate states were less than $60, except in Georgia . 


($75) and Virginia ($66). 

The vast disparity in monthly assistance payments 
continued in 1971. Southern states continued low 
benefit levels. Northern states paid relatively high 
AFDC benefits. A strong regional disparity exists and 
it is far greater than differences in regional costs of 
living.”* 

General Assistance: GA differs from the other state 
and locally administered programs in two ways: (1) 
it receives no federal funding, and (2) it is not cate- 
gorical; rather, it is a catchall for “needy” (defined 
by each state) persons not eligible for other programs. 
The number of recipients appears to be inversely re- 
lated to the unemployment level. Recipients de- 
creased from 413,000 in 1950 to 310,000 in 1965. In 
‘1971, 556,000 people were receiving GA payments. 

The national average monthly GA payment in- 
creased from $47 in 1950 to $112 in 1971. When 


14 Casual empirical observation suggests that the ratio 
of AFDC recipients to state population was reasonably 
close to 5 per cent across the nation in 1971. California 
was over-represented; approximately 7.5 per cent of her 
residents were AFDC recipients. AFDC beneficiaries were 
only 4 per cent of the Texas population. 

15 They were (with thousands of recipients in paren- 
theses): California (54); Connecticut (10); Illinois (45) ; 
Maryland (13); Massachusetts (25); Michigan (46); Mis- 
souri (13); New Jersey (12); New York (110); Ohio 
(39); Pennsylvania (91); and Wisconsin (10). 

16 The federal formula for computing its share of a state 
program is: 100 per cent—.45 (state per capita income?/ 
national per capita income?), The federal government, 
using this formula plus other adjustments will pay between 
50 per cent and 83 per cent of a state’s medical assistance 
payments. The state must pay at least 40 per cent of the 
state and local share. 

17 These costs exclude the costs of intermediate care 
facilities and emergency assistance which totaled $670 mil- 
lion in 1971. ; 

18 Each of these states spent approximately $300 million. 

19 Percentage variations, however, were similar. 

20 Calculated by multiplying the national per capita wel- 
fare expenditure ($60) by the percentage of assistance fi- 
nanced from state and local funds (36.3 per cent). 


measured in 1971 dollars, payments increased from 
$77 in 1950 to $112 in 1971. Program costs, which 
increase most during recession years, increased from 
$353 million in 1950 to $382 million in 1966. Costs 
thereafter rose sharply and totaled $876 million in 
1971. 

Twelve states accounted for 82.8 per cent of all GA 
recipients and for 88.8 per cent of all GA payments 
in 1971.15 States with relatively small numbers of 
GA recipients (e.g., California and Wisconsin) may 
have fewer “needy” persons because they pay higher 
unemployment compensation benefits, or they may 
relax eligibility requirements for the categorical pro- 
grams. Other states may not have GA programs, or 
they may utilize very strict eligibility criteria for these 
programs. 

Medical Assistance: Medicaid is the only federally 
supported program administered by the states which 
provides a service rather than cash grants. It is a 
recent program which originated in 1966.** Program 
costs have increased from $2.5 billion in 1967 to $6.8 
billion in 1971.27 Almost all payments are for the 
medical care of public assistance recipients. 

Two states, New York and California, accounted 
for 43 per cent of all medical assistance payments in 
1971. The only other states spending more than 
$200 million annually were Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania.** 

Eligibility determining income ceilings for a family 
of four range from $2,450 in Oklahoma to $6,000 in 
New York. Estimated annual medical payments per 
AFDC family in 1971 ranged from $50 in Mississippi 
to $1,150 in California. 


TAX EFFORT DIFFERENTIALS 


Various explanations have been offered for inter- 
‘state variations in assistance payments. Capricious 
legislators are envisioned as attempting to mandate 
the Puritan ethic. Or they are viewed as trying to 
save their constituents money through tightening eli- 
gibility criteria, lowering benefit levels and, hence, ex- 
porting recipients. “Liberal” politicians often are 
seen as trying to help the “needy” or “purchase” the 
votes of the poor through income redistribution pro- 
grams. 

State and local per capita assistance expenditures, 
with few exceptions, did not vary nearly so much in 
absolute amounts as assistarice payments in 1968- 
1969.1° The national average annual per capita 


. welfare expenditure financed from state and local rev- 


enue was $28.2° Massachusetts undertook an abnor- 

mally high per capita welfare expenditure effort of 

$99. The next highest states were California ($59), 

New York ($58), and Rhode Island ($44). Lowest 

per capita tax effort states were South Carolina ( $7), 

Florida ($8), North Carolina ($8); and Texas ($8). 
t 
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The per capita tax effort in all southern states was 
less than $15.2" Although most states in the rest of 
the nation were in the $20-$30 range, the northern 
industrial states of Illinois and Indiana stood out with 
low tax efforts of $14 and $12 respectively.2? 


` THE SOUTHERN PATTERN 


The Confederate South, as a rough average, spent 
50 per cent as much per capita on welfare aid, at the 
state and local level, as the rest of the nation.2* Per 
capita incomes are lower in the south. The South has 
a greater concentration of poor than the rest of the 
nation (e.g., in 1966, 20 per cent of all southern fam- 
ilies as compared to 9 per cent of.all non-southern 
families were classified as poor). Hence, the tax 
base of the South tends to be lower. 

State and local taxes as a percentage of each state’s 
income provide an indication of each state’s total tax 
effort. When this is compared to the national aver- 
age, each state’s relative tax effort can be determined. 
For example, in 1969 California’s state and local taxes 
were 13.7 per cent of state personal income. The 
national average was 11.2 per cent. Thus, Califor- 
nia’s relative tax effort was 13.7/11.2, or 122, which 
was among the highest in the nation. 

The relative tax effort of all southern states except 
one ranged between 83 (Texas) and 96 (Florida). 
Thus, these states tax themselves at a lower rate than 
the national average. 

The South apparently tends to tax itself at a lower 
rate than the rest of the nation. The poor are geo- 
graphically concentrated there. However, welfare re- 
cipients other than OAA beneficiaries are not concen- 
trated in the South. Thus, the South refuses benefits 
available to people eligible for assistance elsewhere. 
The South tends to pay relatively low welfare benefits, 
particularly with respect to the AFDC program. 


General assistance program coverage is negligible. ` 


These broad data contours suggest that the southern 
governments may attempt to limit state-local tax rates 
through low benefit levels and strict eligibility require- 
ments. 

Federal, state, and local spending on public assis- 
tance programs has increased since 1945. The local 
share of spending has remained in the 10-12 per cent 
range. The federal share increased from 40 per cent 
in 1945 to 58 per cent in 1966, whereas the state 
share increased to 36 per cent. If federal contribu- 


21 Louisiana was the exception, with a $19 effort. 

*2 Another exceptionally low-tax-effort state was Ne- 
braska ($9). 

23 This statement ignores those states in the North which 
had abnormally high or low per capita efforts. 

24 Louisiana’s effort was 102, 
_ *5 If high real benefit regions are also higher cost of liv- 
Ing regions, recipients relocate from low cost to high cost 
regions. Hence, for recipients to receive a given level of 
real income, more tax dollars have to be spent. 
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tion formulas remain unchanged, the state share will 
continue to rise, because many states are paying bẹn- 
efits in the range where the federal subsidy- is zero. 

Regional variations in real benefit levels (i.e., ad- 
justed for regional cost of living differences) may in- 
duce public assistance recipients to relocate. If large 
numbers move to a high real benefits state or city, the 
state and/or local tax bill for welfare expenditures 
will increase.”* If tax rates have to be raised, higher 
income and/or wealthier taxpayers may relocate to 
avoid the new burden. Hence, over long periods of 
time, certain geographic areas may increase their con- 
centration of poor while losing their taxpaying base. 
States and/or cities thus have economic incentives to 
reduce assistance payments and/or tighten eligibility 
requirements in order to reduce welfare rolls. Work | 
incentives are one device to achieve these objectives. -` 
However, the federal government has initiated almost 
all pecuniary work incentive schemes. 

Grants have become devices by which many state 
and local officials manipulate recipient behavior, par- 
ticularly with the expansion of subsidiary, highly per- 
sonalized services. Discretionary decision-making by 
state and local officials often allows them to undertake 
punitive action. 

Another adverse consequence of public assistance 
Programs is that they are often working at cross pur- 
poses with other social programs. Resources are thus 
utilized with little or no increase or improvement in 
social output. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The recent history of state and local public assis- 
tance programs suggests that they are an inadequate 
means of attaining the socially desirable objectives of 
raising the incomes of the poor. Benefit levels and 
eligibility requirements have varied widely among the 
states. Not only does this create severe inequities; 
it has generated adverse relocation consequences. 

Minor pecuniary incentives have been forced into- 
state and local programs through federal legislation. 
The working poor are often ineligible for cash or med- 
ical assistance. 

Aid to families with dependent children and medi- 
cal assistance programs are growing most rapidly if 
they are measured by coverage and costs. Recipients ` 
of old age assistance have declined in number. Gen- 
eral assistance, which receives no federal funding, 
varies inversely with unemployment, and the number 
of GA recipients has remained fairly constant over the 
post-World War II period. . Unless the federal fund- 
ing formula is altered, the: federal share of public 
assistance costs will continually decline as benefits rise. 
eee 
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Reviewing. the role of private charity in America in ‘the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, this author notes that “by the late nineteenth 
century social welfare had become more of a private or voluntary matter 


than a public one. . . 


. - Private agencies, guided by a series of precon- 


ceived moral judgments concerning the nature of poverty and the depen- 


“s. dent, dominated the scene.” 


Private Charity in America: 1700-1900 


By WA trTER I. TRATTNER 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


ESPITE FAVORABLE CONDITIONS for acquiring 
land or for earning a living in a variety of 
other ways, the New World did not escape 

many of the social ills that plagued the Old, includ- 
ing poverty. From the outset, each American colony 
had to deal with the problem of caring for the poor— 
the aged, the blind, the sick, the lame, the mentally 
ill, the lazy—the destitute of every kind. Yet in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Americans felt 
relatively calm about poverty and dependency; their 
presence did not indicate flaws in society or in the 
needy. 

Instead, poverty was considered in the order of 
things, a natural and inevitable aspect of the human 
condition. It was pointless; therefore, to blame or 
censure the poor, or to punish or isolate them, es- 
pecially since resources were abundant and labor was 
scarce, As a result, the colonists naturally assumed 
public responsibility for those unable to care for them- 
selves, making the taxpayers of each locality (as in 


1See, for example, David Rothman, The Discovery of 
the Asylum: Social Order and Disorder in the New Re- 


‘public (Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1971), pp. 3-56; 
Stefan Riesenfeld, “The Formative Era of American As- 


sistance Law,” California Law Review, Vol. 43 (May, 


1955); ‘175-223; Gerald N. Grob, Mental Institutions in 


America: Social Policy to 1875 (New York: The Free 
Press, 1973), pp. 4-12. The English Poor Law of 1601, 
which served as a model for the colonial statutes, was based 
upon the premise that the needy had a right to public 
assistance. It made all local communities (parishes) re- 


‘sponsible for supporting their dependents with funds raised 
„through compulsory taxes. 
“ however, that the statute did not exclude or minimize vol- 
` untary charity; indeed, it included a codification of the law 


Perhaps it is worth noting, 


of charitable trusts that was designed to encourage private 
philanthropy. 

2 Quoted from [Governor John] Winthrop’s Journal “His- 
tory of New England,” 1630-1649, James Kendall Hosmer, 
ed. (New York: Scribner’s, 1908), I, 156, reprinted_in 
Ralph E. Pumphrey and Muriel W. Pumphrey, eds., The 
Heritage of American Social Work (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1964), p. 20. 

3 See Robert H. Bremner, American Philanthropy (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 5-41. 
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England under the provisions of the Poor Law of 
1601) responsible for their support. And recent evi- 
dence indicates that needy persons were not, as earlier 
believed, inhumanely or even harshly treated; on the 
contrary, assistance was provided as a matter of course 
and at times rather generously, usually at one’s home 
or with relatives. 

Relief to the needy during the colonial period, how- 
ever, was not confined to public assistance. Early in 
American history, private citizens assisted and supple- 
mented the work of public bodies, as a notation in 
John Winthrop’s Journal, dated August 16, 1635, 
bears out: 


In the... tempest a bark .. . was cast away.... None 
were saved but one Mr. Thatcher and his wife. The 
General Court gave Mr. Thatcher £26.13.4 towards his 
losses and divers good people gave him besides.? 


Still, in the seventeenth century, private charity was, 
limited; donors with substantial resources to distribute 
in philanthropic ventures were few and far between. 
By the eighteenth century, however, private fortunes 
began to increase, and wealth became more widely 
distributed and fluid enough to permit large-scale 
giving. Then private charity intensified.* 

In the ‘North, people like Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Bond, founder of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Benjamin Rush, physician and reformer, and others 
became noted for “doing good.” In the Anglican 
South, private efforts, especially large-scale giving, 
were even more sustained. The Calvinist principle of 
hard work was less in evidence in the South than in 
the North, and many large landholders, imbued with 
a spirit of noblesse oblige and trying to maintain a 
social system not unlike that of feudalism, regarded 
aid to the needy as more of a personal than a civic 
charge. Thus citizens like George Washington and 
others gave liberally to the poor. In addition, 
churches, North and South alike, often took up collec- 
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tions, not only for their own needy members but for 
others as well. 

Many other private bodies—nationality groups, fra- 
ternal societies, social organizations and so on—also 
aided the unfortunate. Perhaps the most important 
of these was the Scots Charitable Society, the nation’s 
first “friendly society,” founded in 1657 by 27 Scots- 
men living in Boston for the “relief of ourselves and 
any other for which we may see cause.” Yet it was 
not until the eighteenth century, when its membership 
and funds increased, that this organization really 
flourished; it aided the poor, provided for the sick, 
buried the dead, and in a variety of other ways helped 
reduce the number of public dependents at a time 
when official agencies were heavily burdened. More 
‘important, the society became a model for many sim- 
ilar bodies that sprang up throughout, America in the 
eighteenth century, especially in its later years when 


the Enlightenment and the American Revolution en- ` 


gendered a charitable outlook.‘ 


INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


Briefly, the Enlightenment preached a doctrine of 
boundless progress; man was not depraved but was a 
reasonable being capable of improving his environ- 
ment. The new doctrine helped to erode the rather 
grim determinism of Calvinism, which harbored the 
notion that misery and want were inevitable. Thus 
the Enlightenment challenged citizens to alleviate the 
lot of the downtrodden and the poor. Similarly, the 
American Revolution, with its emphasis on human 
equality, tended to direct attention to the need to im- 
prove the lot of the common man. Moreover, if the 
independent republic and its democratic rule were to 


* Actually, the humanitarian spirit had been fostered even 
earlier by the Great Awakening, a series of religious re- 
vivals from the late 1720’s to the early 1740’s which re- 
jected the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination and postu- 
lated in its place the idea of the free individual—the notion 
that anyone could achieve salvation through faith, repen- 
tance and conversion. See Bremner, American Philan- 
thropy, pp. 21—23. Also see Neil J. O’Connell, “George 
Whitefield and the Bethesda Orphan House,” Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly, Vol. 54 (Spring, 1970), 41-62. 

5 Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1964), pp. 114-120, 163-69; 
Bremner, American Philanthropy, pp. 23-40; Raymond A. 
Mohl, “Poverty in Early America, a Reappraisal: The Case 
of Eighteenth-Century New York City,’ New York History, 
Vol. 50 (January, 1969), 5-27; M. J. Heale, “Humani- 
tarianism in the Early Republic: The Moral Reformers of 
New York, 1776-1825," Journal of American Studies, Vol. 
2 (October, 1968), 161-75. ` 

6 These ideas were taken from Rothman, Discovery of 
the Asylum, pp. 155-56 and David J. Rothman and Sheila 
M. Rothman, On Their Own: The Poor in Modern Amer- 
ica (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1972), 
p. viii. 

"See Benjamin J. Klebaner, “Public Poor Relief in 
America, 1790-1860” (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1952); Benjamin J. Klebaner, ‘“Pov- 
erty and Its Relief in American Thought, 1815-61,” Social 
Service Review, Vol. 38 (December, 1963), 382-99: Ray- 
mond A. Mohl, “The Humane Society and Urban Reform 
in Early New York, 1787-1831,” New York Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly, Vol. 54 (January, 1970), 30-52; Rothman, 
Discovery of the Asylum, pp. 155-79. 


enduie, all citizens had to be relieved of such impedi- 
ments as illiteracy, poverty and distress, so that they 
could cast their ballots freely and rationally. It was 
no accident, therefore, that private groups for every 
imaginable purpose cropped up at this time—groups 
to assist widows and orphans, immigrants and Ne- 
groes, debtors and prisoners, aged females and young 
prostitutes; to supply the poor with food, fuel, med- 
icine and employment; to promote morality, temper- 
ance, thrift and industrious habits; to educate poor 
children in free schools; to reform gamblers, drunk- 
ards and juvenile delinquents.®. 

Clearly, then, by the late eighteenth century, social 
welfare was a partnership. On the one hand, the 
public was responsible for providing aid to the needy 


. who, in turn, had a statutory right to such assistance. 


On the other hand, private charity reinforced or com- 
plemented public aid; both were part of the American 
response to poverty. 

Before long, however, the situation changed, for 
some of the very influences which led to social reform 
and generosity toward those in need also stimulated 
distrust and antagonism toward the poor. By helping 
to reject the notion that misery and want were en-- 
demic to society, the Enlightenment, for example, 
made it appear that the indigent were personally re- 
sponsible for their condition. The same was true of 
the American Revolution; by fostering the belief that 
poverty need not exist, especially in so rich a nation 
where everyone had an equal chance for success, it 
harbored a harsh and suspicious view of the poor. 

Perhaps even more important were the forces of 
change—oncoming industrialization, widespread ur- 
banization, large-scale immigration (especially of 
many poverty-stricken Catholics), and the rise of a 
laissez-faire philosophy. These changes tended to al- 
ter the relatively stable and well-ordered society of 
colonial years, increase poverty and thus taxes, and 
make dependency a vice and its relief an unscientific 
and irrational interference with the “natural har- 
mony” of the social and economic order. 

Thus it was that by the early nineteenth century 
poverty came to be viewed as an individual matter, 
presumably the result of moral weakness. As the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 
put it: “No man who is temperate, frugal, and willing 
to work need suffer or become a pauper... .” 

Relief, especially public home relief, only added 
coals to the fire. “Of all the methods for support- 
ing the needy,” stated Boston’s Mayor Josiah Quincy, 
“the most wasteful, the most expensive and the most 
injurious to their morals, and destructive of their in- 
dustrious habits is that of supply in their own fam- 
ilies.” By removing the fear of want and encourag- 
ing the poor to rely upon the public dole, public as- 
sistance destroyed the incentive to work and caused 
the poor to remain idle and improvident." . 
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The abolition of public assistance thus had many 
proponents. Its elimination, they contended, would 
end pauperism. Those who remained in need would 
be helped by private charity. The poor could not 
interpret private charity as a right, for they had no 
statutory claim to it. Moreover, it was precarious 
and uncertain. 

Too, private donors would not be susceptible to 
political pressures for the liberalization of benefits, 
and they would be better equipped to exert those 
moral and religious influences that would prevent 
relief from becoming a mere pauperizing dole. Fi- 
nally, private charity would bind the poor to the 
well-to-do; thus it would be an effective means of 
social control. 

The system of public aid, however, was too deeply 
engrained in the social order to be abolished alto- 
gether. 
Yates, no friend of the system, remarked (1824): 
“The total want of a [public] pauper system would 
be inconsistent with a humane, liberal, and en- 
lightened policy.” It was up to the private citizen, 
therefore, to see to it that it was administered as 
sparingly, as economically, and as efficiently as pos- 
sible. To this end, emphasis was placed on the use 
of institutions—almshouses and workhouses. 

In practice, a division of labor occurred. Public 
assistance, for the most part, was limited to institu- 
tional care, mainly for the “worthy” poor—those who 
were disabled or who for other reasons could not 
support themselves—and other indigents who, the 
public felt, should be locked behind walls where their 
behavior could be controlled and where, perhaps, 
removed from society and its tempting vices, they 
might acquire habits of industry and labor and thus 
prepare themselves for better lives.® 


8 Raymond A. Mohl, Poverty in New York, 17838-1825 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1971), pp. 81-100; 
Rothman, Discovery of the Asylum, pp. 180-205. 

9 Clifford S. Griffin, Their Brothers’ Keepers: Moral 
Stewardship in the United States, 1800—1865 (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1960); Clifford S. 
Griffin, “Religious Benevolence and Social Control, 1815- 
1860,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 44 (De- 
cember, 1957), 423-44; Mohl, Poverty in New York, pp. 
101-170; M. J. Heale, “The New York Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism, 1817-1823,” New York Histori- 
cal Soctety Quarterly, Vol. 55 (April, 1971), 153-72. 

10 See Roy Lubove, “The New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor,’ New York Historical 
Society Quarterly, Vol. 43 (July, 1959), 307-28; Dorothy 
G. Becker, “The Visitor to the New York City Poor, 1843-— 
ie Social Service Review, Vol. 35 (December, 1961), 

82-96. 

11 This is not to attribute what occurred to evil people, 
nor to suggest that this was the only reason people “gave” 
to’ the poor. Philanthropic motives were far more com- 
plex. Certainly some gave to please God, or because they 
enjoyed giving, or because some appeal touched their hearts, 
or simply because they were altruistic. Moreover, some 
people dissented from the popular view and argued that 
poverty resulted from- faulty social and economic conditions, 
- not personal inadequacy; they, however, were distinctly in 
the minority. . 


As New York’s Secretary of State, J. V. N.’ 


PRIVATE BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


Home relief, on the other hand, was administered 
by private benevolent societies. These were agencies 
of a new kind, however, which gave primarily verbal 
rather than material aid. If, after all, poverty re- 
sulted from moral weaknesses—idleness, intemper- 
ance, immorality and irreligion—it could be treated 
only by calling opposing virtues into play, by inculcat- 
ing industry, sobriety, morality and piety into the 
poor. As a result, many middle-class Americans en- 
gaged in a crusade for moral enlightenment. In ur- 
ban areas throughout the nation, private agencies em- 
phasizing godliness and the salvation of character as a 
prerequisite to improvement in the condition of the 
poor came into being.’ 

One of the typical and important of these new so- 
cieties was the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. Created in 1843 during a 
severe economic depression, it sought to eliminate 
pauperism through the use of “paternal guardians” 
who would lead the dependent to self-support through 
instruction in the basic virtues of hard work, thrift, 
religious observance and temperance. Actually, the 
AICP’s objective was less to help needy persons than 
to remold or uplift them: “The elevation of the 
moral and physical condition of the indigent; and 
so far as compatible with these objects, the relief of 
their necessities,” as its constitution stated.’° 

Unless the needy were made “respectable’”—good 
middle-class citizens—the AICP warned, they would 
“over-run the city as thieves and beggars and en- 
danger the security of property and life—tax the 
community for their support and entail upon it an 
inheritance of vice and pauperism.” In the final 
analysis, then, the organization was less a charitable 
agency than an instrument designed to keep society 
orderly, stable and acquiescent. In an attempt to 
cope with disturbing new intellectual, economic and 
social forces and conditions, especially the loss of a 
sense of community in urban America, moralism 
superseded benevolence. For many Americans, both 
private charity and public assistance thus became 
mechanisms for social control.?+ 

The Civil War, however, caused a temporary halt 
in this development. Like all wars, it created enorm- 
ous relief problems which could not be blamed on 
the individuals or families involved. Public officials 
and private citizens responded accordingly. Indeed, 
the war aroused the charitable energies and impulses 
of the American people as never before; warnings of 
the dangers of unwise giving were forgotten as pub- 
lic and private agencies showered assistance on the 
needy throughout the conflict. 

Wartime generosity, moreover, which among other 
factors brought: increased public debt_ and higher 
taxes, cooled considerably in the postwar years. In- 
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deed, the idea that distress was an individual moral 
matter and thus should not be relieved, especially 
through public assistance, was not only revived but 
strengthened in the late nineteenth century by the 
pseudo-scientific teaching of Herbert Spencer, the 
English civil engineer turned philosopher, and others 
who applied the Darwinian theory of evolution to 
social conditions and thought. Social Darwinism, as 
it was called, a happy union of laissez-faire econom- 
ics and the doctrine of the struggle for existence (or 
“survival of the fittest,” to use Spencer’s term), be- 
came the prevailing philosophy of the era.?? 

Still, only a few Americans read Spencer and his 
disciples or understood the full implications of social 
Darwinism. More important, America was a Chris- 
tian nation with a charitable impulse and a tradition 
that was too strong to be eliminated completely. 
Even Herbert Spencer, when accused of hardness of 
heart because of his attitude toward the poor, re- 
' treated to the position that voluntary charity would 
be tolerated since it encouraged altruism, a Chris- 
tian virtue. 

What resulted in nineteenth century America, 
therefore, was a continuation of the informal di- 
vision of labor begun earlier in the century. The 
public’s role remained severely circumscribed. Con- 
fined to a caretaker and punitive function, public re- 
sponsibility was, for the most part, limited to routine 
maintenance in almshouses, asylums and other in- 
stitutions. Public institutions dealt with dependents 
‘the private or voluntary sector was unable or un- 
willing to handle and those who, it was felt, should 
be removed from society. The primary source of 
relief, especially home relief, was the private agency, 
staffed by middle and upper class volunteers who 
dispensed benefits without fostering pauperism, and 
spread those religious and moral influences that 
would produce the desired change in the attitudes 
and behavior of the poor. 

So rapidly did private agencies multiply, however, 
that before long America’s largest cities had an em- 
barrassment of them. Charity directories took as 
many as 100 pages to list and describe the numerous 


12 See Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in Ameri- 
~- can Thought (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1959), pp. 3-66, 

13 See Roy Lubove, The’ Professional Altruist: The 
. Emergence of Social Work as a Career (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1965), pp. 1-21; Robert H. 
Bremner, “Scientific Philanthropy,” Social Service Review, 
Vol. 30 (June, 1956), pp. 168-73; Verl S. Lewis, “The De- 
velopment of the Charity Organization Movement in the 
United States, 1875-1900” (Unpublished Doctoral Disser- 
tation, Western Reserve University, 1954); Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Public Relief and Private Charity (New York: 
Putnam’s, 1884); Milton Speizman, “Poverty, Pauperism, 
and their Causes: Some Charity Organization Views,” 
Social Casework, Vol. 46 (March, 1965), 142-49; Frank 
D. Watson, The Charity Organization Mouement in the 
United States (New York: Macmillan, 1922). 

14 “NO RELIEF GIVEN HERE” heralded a sign at the 
entrance to the Buffalo Charity Organization Society. 


groups organized to alleviate misery, combat pauper- 
ism and meet every imaginable crisis. In Philadel- 
phia alone, in 1878, there were some 800 voluntary 
charitable agencies of one kind or another. 

It was difficult for charity workers to coordinate 
the activities of those agencies, especially during the 
deep depression of the 1870’s when they responded to 
the crisis by setting up soup kitchens, bread-lines and 
free lodging houses, and by distributing fuel, food, 
clothing and even cash to the poor. In time of such 
distress, material relief naturally took precedence 
over spiritual relief; little attention was paid to any 
investigation of need, to safeguards against duplicity, 
or to the provision of counsel. 

Many charity workers were horrified by this “ex- 
cess” of relief and the chaotic way in which it was 
distributed. Charity work, they argued, should be 
organized along scientific lines to curb its inefficiency, 
wastefulness and, above all, the demoralization of 
the needy. Such was the temper of the times when 
the charity organization movement, or “scientific 
charity,” was spawned. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 
Basically, the charity organization movement, 
which began in Buffalo, New York, in 1877, had two 
objectives: (1) to eliminate fraud, inefficiency and 
duplicity in the area by setting up organizations to 
serve as clearing houses for all relief-dispensing so- 
cieties in the community, by promoting cooperation 
and higher standards of efficiency among them, by 
maintaining registries of all relief applicants and keep- 
ing detailed records of the assistance they received. 
and so on; and (2) to devise a constructive method 
of dealing with or treating poverty by having “friendly 
visitors” investigate each case in order to diagnose 
the cause of destitution and then prescribe the rem- 
edy, usually a heavy dosage of moral exhortation.!* 
This “science of social therapeutics,” like the AICP 
movement before it, was based in large part upon 
personal contact between the rich and the poor as 
a substitute for financial assistance; indeed, its motto 
was “not alms but a friend” (although critics of the 
movement charged that it should be “neither alms 
nor a friend”).1* Scientific philanthropy also reflected 
the spirit of its time: order, efficiency, foresight, and 


(Continued on page 40) 
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After 1900, “voluntary agencies began to insist that economic hazards 
to families were so pervasive that only government, using its. taxing power, 
In the twentieth century, “over dec- 
ades of close interrelation between voluntary and government agencies, 
the privately supported organizations have [strongly] influenced tax-sup- 


could deal with them adequately.” 
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EHIND ALMOST EVERY SOCIAL PROGRAM estab- 
lished by state or federal governments, one 
can discern the influence of groups of private 

citizens who organized to convince legislators and 
the public that a service they were providing or pro- 
moting would solve a perplexing problem or enhance 
the well-being of the total society. At times, govern- 
ment officials have encouraged, even used tax funds, 
for expansion of private services. Conversely, some- 
times private agency contributions have been included 
in the matching funds required when localities wished 
to participate in federally funded programs. Purists 
on both sides have sought to establish clear-cut bound- 
aries that would separate publicly and privately spon- 
sored social welfare activity, but the two sectors, now 
as in the past, exercise reciprocal influence. 

An increasing source of concern to relief societies 
at the beginning of the century was the number of in- 
stances when families were thrown into abject want 


1 Social welfare is here defined broadly “as including all 
those forms of social intervention that have a primary and 
direct concern with promoting both the well-being of the 
individual and of the society as a whole.” John M. Ro- 
N maa Welfare (New York: Random House, 

, P. 3. 

2 For a typical description of such practices before 1900, 
see Mary E. Richmond, Friendly Visiting Among the Poor 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899), pp. 54, 73-74. 

8 Clarke A. Chambers, Seedtime of Reform (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1963), pp. 143-146. 

4e.g., Dorothy Kahn, Executive Director of the Jewish 
Welfare Society of Philadelphia, before the Subcommittee 
on Unemployment Relief of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, United States Senate, 72nd Congress, First Session 
S174 and 8262, pp. 73-77; in Ralph E. Pumphrey and 
Muriel W. Pumphrey, The Heritage of American Social 
Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961), pp. 
408-413. For other private agency activity, see Chambers, 
op" cit., pp. 188-190. 


- bled.? 


because the breadwinners were killed or permanently 
incapacitated by industrial accidents or disease. 
Without expensive legal services to fight protracted 
court battles, families could expect no help from em- 
ployers for medical or living expenses, and were 
usually left dependent on haphazard relief or had to 
accept permanent institutionalization in the alms- 
house. 

In many instances, widowed 
mothers were unable to earn enough to keep the fam- 
ily together by piecework at home or by domestic la- 
bor, their children were taken from them and placed 
in orphanages, and the families were never reassem- 
This breakup of families because of poverty 
was disturbing to many, including charity organiza- 
tion workers and settlement: residents. 

The uncertainties of industrial employment and the 
defenselessness of the individual worker when hard 
times hit his employer were brought home to relief 
societies, settlements, and others by the depression of 
1907. Each successive periodic economic collapse 
created enormous demands for “poor relief.” 
Churches and settlements were particularly active in 
documenting the extent of these breakdowns in the 
social-economic system and their effects on family life. 
At the height of the economic euphoria of the 1920s, 
settlement houses were conducting studies which pi- 
oneered in demonstrating the effects of the unemploy- 
ment which foreshadowed the Great Depression.* In 
congressional hearings and elsewhere in the early days ~ 
of ,the depression it was social workers who, out of 
their experience in settlement houses and family wel- 
fare agencies, presented some of the most impressive 
testimony.* N 


if conscientious 
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The gaps in the health care system, which provided 
the rich the best that could be bought and “the poor” 
the best the doctors were willing to provide gratis, 
came to light in the work of dispensaries and hospital 
‘ out-patient clinics.» Men and women earning wages 
too low to permit them to pay private physicians’ fees 
were often excluded from “charity” clinics and, even 
if admitted, usually had to give up half a day’s pay, or 
perhaps a job, to go to a morning clinic. i 

Disasters always aroused compassionate response. 
The San Francisco earthquake of 1906, great floods 
in 1913 and later, and the great holocaust at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in 1916, caused by the explosion of a 
munitions ship, all occasioned need on such a massive 
scale that haphazard, impromptu relief was obviously 
inadequate. The Red Cross, which took the lead in 
organizing disaster relief, summarized and presented 
to the public and to legislative bodies the ever present 


likelihood of the repetition of such disasters with their ` 


accompanying massive human need. 

The plight of older persons in a society which had 
little economic or social use for them attracted in- 
creasing attention. Beginning with recognition by re- 
lief societies that many of these people were “worthy” 
of an assured income, the scope of recognized need 
has greatly expanded. In the 1930’s the Townsend 


Clubs mobilized the sense of economic helplessness ' 


among older persons into a potent political force, and 
today such organizations as the American Association 
of Retired Persons is elaborating the expression of the 
needs of the elderly on a much broader spectrum. 


RESEARCH; EXPERIMENTATION 
AND DEMONSTRATION 

A more sophisticated kind of unmet need was in- 
formation itself, both about observable facts and about 
ways of dealing with the conditions which were re- 
vealed. To gain support for action required precise 
documentation. Social agencies, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in collaboration with colleges and universi- 
ties, developed refined methods of defining and ap- 
praising various kinds of needs. They studied family 
expenditures and arrived at procedures for setting 
budgets for households of given sizes and composi- 
tions. They devised new methods of making social 
studies of families to determine strengths and weak- 
nesses (a diagnosis) and techniques of interviewing 
that would not only elicit information but also would 
help the person being interviewed to establish a plan 


5 Michael M. Davis, Clinics, Hospitals and Health Cen- 
ters (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927), pp. 47-53; 
Medical Care for Tomorrow (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1955), pp. 21-25. 

ê Clarke A. Chambers, Paul U, Kellogg and the Survey 
one University of Minnesota Press, 1971), pp. 
33-40. 

7 Leah H. Feder, Unemployment Relief in Periods of De- 
pression (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936). 


of action for himself. They also formulated new 
methods for studying whole communities (most viv- 
idly illustrated by the Pittsburgh Survey of 1909) to 
provide communities with the information they 
needed to develop their own action programs.® 

Agencies also experimented with new methods of 
providing assistance. They knew the disorganization 
which resulted from inadequate relief given capri- 
ciously under traditional methods. They began to 
recognize the value of adequate help provided on an 
assured basis so that families could plan their expen- 
ditures and maintain consistent patterns of acceptable 
community standards. Cautiously, they began prom- 
ising regular sums, sometimes called pensions, to se- 
lected mothers with children, to the elderly and the 
blind. At the beginning of the century, much finan- 
cial help was given “in kind”—food, rent, milk, coal, 
and so on. Gradually, it was discovered that often 
housewives shopping with cash could procure more 
adequate food and more appropriate clothing than 
the agency could provide. The idea of providing 
needy families with cash, which had at first seemed 
so daring, became the preferred method of help. 

Work projects were developed so men and women 
could earn wages during periods of unemployment. 
In this way work habits, skills, and morale could be 
maintained. Work projects were resorted to widely 
in various depression periods but were not kept in con- 
tinuous operation.’ 

After 1913, some hospitals and ‘dispensaries set up 
evening pay clinics for working people. The fees 
charged were sufficient to permit the doctors to re- 
ceive pay for their time. After 1935, institutions for 
children and old people, many operated by religious 
groups, became less custodial in their nature, taking 
on specialized responsibilities for health care, emo- 
tional adjustment and other special services. 

New and refined approaches were also tried in dis- 
aster relief. Administrative procedures developed by 
the Red Cross insured prompt response, particularly 
through a policy of stockpiling goods, services and 
financial resources for immediate use. Supplies of 
food, blankets, medicines and other necessities were 
put in warehouses ready for shipment to disaster 
areas; personnel were recruited, trained, and kept on 
stand-by alert for disaster service; and funds were 
raised to maintain a reserve from which expenditures 
could be made pending special fund-raising for a 
particular disaster. 

Throughout the work of nearly all agencies, there 
was increasing emphasis on the prevention of such 
problems as illness, lack of income, and social handi- 
caps to children. There was also emphasis on restor- 
ing affected persons or communities to their previous 
capacities or, if that were not feasible, rehabilitating 
them so that new skills or resources might be substi- 
tuted for the old. Increasing awareness of the nutri- 
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tional needs of elderly and incapacitated persons led 
to the establishment of meals-on-wheels and other 
programs designed to help such people maintain their 
health and social relations. 


Most successful voluntary experiments in ways of’ 


coping with social needs were conducted by small lo- 
cal organizations. They could provide services for 
only a fraction of the potential recipients. For ex- 
ample, privately supported summer camps discovered 
effective methods of helping children achieve better 
social relations, but only a few children could attend 
them. 

Relief societies, always dependent on uncertain do- 
nations, could not arrange regular stipends for most 
aged couples, injured workers, widowed mothers, or 
’ other “worthy” applicants, although some families 
were being helped to maintain their self-confidence 
and avoid the stultifying experiences of living in the 
poorhouse, of separation, or daily begging. The large 
number of such needy families in an increasingly in- 
dustrialized society was affirmed by research and de- 
mands on private agencies to meet financial crises 
mounted. f 

Voluntary agencies began to insist that economic 
hazards to families were so pervasive that only gov- 
ernment, using its taxing power, could deal with them 
adequately. President Theodore Roosevelt called the 
first White House Conference on the Care of Depen- 
dent Children in 1909 at the urging of private and 
public child welfare officials. The outcome was a 
recommendation for the establishment of the United. 
States Children’s Bureau, a condemnation of the 
breakup of families for reasons of poverty alone, and 
a recommendation for “mothers pensions” to keep 
families together.” Quickly, such plans were adopted 
in many communities and in some states, and in some 
cases similar plans were set up for the aged and the 
blind. Although many individuals and agencies held 
to more traditional approaches, organizations such as 
the New York State Charities Aid Society and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation pushed 
for wider adoption of the new programs. By 1933, 
private agencies of many types were supporting the 
creation of social security programs on a national 
scale. While programs under the 1935 Social Security 
Act enabled many people to meet life crises more suc- 
cessfully, private agencies and organizations were 
keenly aware of thousands of others whose needs were 
not being met. Many of the expansions of the Act 


8 Harold Jambor, “Theodore Dreiser, the Delineator 
Magazine, and Dependent Children,” Social Service Re- 
view, XXXII, No. 1 (March, 1958), pp. 33-40. Excerpts 
A the report are in Pumphrey and Pumphrey, op. cit., pp. 
326-332. 

®See Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 1924-1935; 
The Rockefeller Foundation, A Review, 1917-1928; Medi- 
cal Care for the American People: The Final Report of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932). 


in 1939, in 1950, and later came in part because of 
private agency insistence that benefits should be made 
more nearly universal. 

The leisure-time educational and recreational suc- 
cesses of settlements, “‘Y’s,” and scouting organizations 
led to campaigns for more public playgrounds and 
for “lighted schoolhouses,” forerunners of present-day 
night schools, extension programs, community schools, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and AFDC allow- 
ances to support young people’s education. Red 
Cross experience led Congress to establish supple- 
mentary federal disaster-relief programs; most pro- 
cedures and methods for determining eligibility were 
patterned on Red Cross approaches. 

Private child welfare services supported the United 
States Children’s Bureau in urging the establishment 
of maternal and child health services under the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act of 1921 and their revival and ex- 
tension under the Social Security Act. However, in 
spite of demonstrations showing the value of newer 
approaches to medical care, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and others, and the pioneering basic re- 
search of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care (1928-1932), which was organized by private 


_citizens and financed entirely by foundations and pro- 


fessional organizations,° only limited developments oc- 
curred in governmentally sponsored medical care. 
The reason Jay primarily in the opposition from other 
portions of the private sector, particularly the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, which for more than 30 
years placed itself resolutely in opposition to any form 
of governmental compulsory health insurance, but 
which gave ground in 1965 when passage of Medicare 
became inevitable. 


MONITORING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 


With government services established, many private 
agencies and organizations assumed watchdog, yard- 
stick and standard-setting functions. Local family 
welfare associations, state conferences on social wel- 
fare, and national organizations like the National 
Conference on Social Welfare and the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference observed the actual workings 
of each innovation. If Social Security or public as- 
sistance payments were below the amounts their re- 
search had shown were needed for a minimum level 
of living, these organizations enlisted citizen support 
for campaigns to get Congress and state legislatures 
to upgrade allowances. Discrepancies, inequities and 
administrative ineptitude came to light as private or- 
ganizations helped their clients make applications to 
government programs. 

Public assistance agencies copied the type of family 
budgeting which private family agencies had per- 
fected over three decades. Manuals of instructions 
closely resembled manuals private family agencies had 
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been using.*? Private agencies exerted indirect sur- 
veillance by conferring with public agencies on cases 
both agencies were serving. For some years after the 
new public assistance programs were set up by the 
states, it was common practice for private agencies to 
“supplement” inadequate public allowances. This 
provided many opportunities to document the need 
for modifications in laws and administrative proce- 
dures. 

Private agency practice provided comparisons when 
judging such technical decisions as the size of a 


worker caseload, the advisability of counselling appli- ` 


cants on the handling of child behavior problems or 
low family morale and feelings of ostracism and 
stigma because of welfare help. 

During the “McCarthy era” of the 1950s, there 
was a strong movement to make all public assistance 
case records open to the public. Private agencies im- 
mediately mobilized to protect the privacy of per- 


` sonal details in records; through their board members 


and financial supporters, they organized voter opinion 
to make legislators aware of the necessity for care in 
making such changes. 

-In many instances, professional organizations and 
national . federations of local agencies formulated 
specific standards of good practice which public agen- 
cies often found themselves compelled to follow by 
law or by the desire for prestige. The Child Welfare 
League of America determined what qualities were 
necessary for good foster homes, for adoption pro- 
cedures, and for personnel practices, and certified 
agencies which conformed. In 1918, the American 
College of Surgeons initiated a program of hospital 
accreditation which it now jointly administers with 
the American College of Physicians, the American 
Hospital Association, and. the American Medical As- 
sociation. Such accreditation is virtually mandatory 
for any hospital, public or private, which wishes to re- 
cruit interns for its staff. 

The State Charities Aid Association in New York 
established a pattern (which, with variations, was 
widely followed) of having boards of visitors to state 
and local institutions. These boards were expected to 
make public reports on periodic, unscheduled visits in- 
volving such diverse matters as the civil rights of 
clients and staff, the accountability for disbursements, 
and the training of new employees. Such visitation 
and reporting have had a strong influence on the ad- 
ministrative practices of public institutions. 


` TRAINED MANPOWER 


Government agencies and institutions often de- 


10 Even today, face sheets for recording identifying infor- 
mation as well as procedures for social studies of eligibility 
used in state welfare departments closely resemble those in 
Mary. E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis (New York: Russell 


' Sage Foundation, 1917), pp. 84, 395-424, 


11 Chambers, Seatime, pp. 954-258. 


pended on staff drawn from private agencies to start 
the programs and give administrative leadership. 
The result was a marked tendency to influence pol- . 
icies and practice. 

The influence of the experiences at Hull House un- 
der Jane Addams and a continuing cordial relation- 
ship with prominent members of the settlement move- 
ment were: clearly reflected at the United States 
Children’s Bureau, in the philosophy and administra- 
tive leadership of Julia Lathrop (1912-1921) and 
Grace Abbott (1921-1934). It was their object to 
secure for each child good health care, schooling, suffi- 
cient family income and protection against economic 
exploitation, particularly child labor." 

During the 1920’s and the early 1930’s, both the 
Milbank Memorial Fund and the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care worked closely with the United 
States Public Health Service. Milbank staff assisted 
in drafting parts of the Social Security Act; later, So- 
cial Security Board research on the economics of pub- 
licly financed health. care was conducted by former 
staffs of Milbank and the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. 

More immediately felt throughout the doin was 
the work of the Social Security Board’s Bureau of 
Public Assistance which provided federal guidance 
and supervision to the states in setting up and admin- 
istering Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, and 
Aid to Dependent Children programs. The person ` 
selected in 1936 to head the Bureau was Jane Hoey, 
who had been well trained and ‘indoctrinated in the 
philosophy and techniques of private family welfare 
through the 1920’s. These techniques, many orig- 
inally designed to detect fraudulence, called for cash 
relief, but only after careful investigation of all appli- 
cants and detailed budget calculations to determine 
whether, and how much, help was needed. 

Although many influential people preferred less 
cumbersome procedures, and although insurance pro- 
grams were being set up with a minimum of investi- 
gatory machinery, Miss Hoey’s approach prevailed in 
a high level political struggle. Throughout the 
country, the states were persuaded or coerced into 
setting up a type of administrative and investigatory 
machinery which was being abandoned by private 
family welfare agencies. Despite Miss Hoey’s polit- 
ically forced retirement in 1953, the Bureau staff 


- which she had assembled was so imbued with her ap- 
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“As presently constituted ... the Burger Court seems most unlikely 
to accept any substantive reading of a right to welfare into the constitu- 


tion. ... 


It is likely that . . . American society will find more equitable 


and equalizing methods of supporting the welfare poor. But the basic 
commitment will be made by the elected representatives of 200 million 
Americans, not by the 5—4 vote or the 6-3 vote of 9 middling-old lifetime 


appointees.” 


American Welfare Policy. and the 


Supreme Court 


By SAMUEL KRISLOV 
Professor of Political Science and Adjunct Professor of Law, 
University of Minnesota 


N THE FIELD OF WELFARE, the Supreme Court has 
had to confront and mediate between two of the 
principles of constitutional decision which have 

loomed as major guiding rules for it in the past four 
decades. In the first instance—particularly in the 
first two decades—the Court attempted to allow the 
very broadest latitude to national and state policy 
over economic powers, and especially the taxing and 
spending power. The operant principle is broad dis- 
_ cretion to popular majorities in setting social policy. 
The competing antinomy, which especially came into 
its own in the past two decades, is the Court’s strong 
inclination to protect the weakest political groups in 
our society. In the words of former Justice Abe 
Fortas, the trend has been toward “gradual reduction 


of the category of non-persons” from American law.! ` 


Welfare represents a strong setting and an argument 
for both principles. The levying of charges on a gen- 
eral public to benefit another group at levels of finan- 
cial support that essentially require some arbitrary 
judgment is an almost classic example of public policy 
choice that seems, by definition and tradition, in- 
herently political, majoritarian and legislative in char- 
acter. There is some evidence that the American 
political system accepts the proposition that “taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

At the same time, the individual on welfare is 
peculiarly in need of protection when trouble occurs 
between the recipient and the program administrators. 
The conditions which require the original benefit are 
often disabling in terms of overcoming a benefit loss, 


1“Equal Rights—for Whom?” New York University 
Lqw Review, Vol. 42, pp. 401-404. 
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which is itself basic and potentially devastating. The 
political and legal opportunities for redress available 
to such people are in practical terms not abundant. 

Two factors condition the implementation of these 
principles, one sociological, the other an entrained 
legal development. The growth of the modern wel- 
fare-capitalist state has created a heavy dependency 
on government. More than one in six of all em- 
ployees in the United States currently works for gov- 
ernment. In 1969, the expenditures of governments 
in American society approximated 30 per cent of the 
gross national product. In a state where economic 
dependency on government is rare, a casual relation- 
ship and even an arbitrary attitude by authority is 
countenanced. Where everyday life is enmeshed in 
governmental operations, regulations and appeal 
arrangements binding the government are sought. In 
progressive welfare states, with their elaborate pen- 
sion, medical, and social insurance rights, we have 
witnessed the growth of the ombudsman—an informal 
complaint receiver. In such states, “sovereign” gov- 
ernments once thought unsuable can be brought to 
court. 

Similarly, legal thinkers have rejected the dichotomy 
of “right” versus “privilege” as a meaningful way of 
deciding what is permissible government action. They 
see this argument as a form of petitio principii, or the 
fallacy of assuming a conclusion in the form of stating 
it. 
cause it would deny a “right” to someone, while it 


To say that government can’t do something be- 


could do the same thing to a second person because 
that person was being accorded a “privilege,” is really 
a way of saying that the governmental interest is 


t 
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predominant in one instance but not in the other. 
While in the old terminology, for example, pursuing 
employment was a “right” and a hunting license or 
welfare payments were “privileges,” a law requiring 


individuals to vote Republican as a condition for - 


obtaining any of these rights or privileges would be 
` equally invalid. On the other hand, some govern- 
mental requirements—e.g., withholding taxes, or 
health inspections for food handlers—can be exacted 
even if they modify “rights.” 

The overall effect of these principles and trends, 
then, has been clear. The Supreme Court has permis- 
sively and affirmatively allowed greater authority to 
national and state governments in a programmatic 
sense, authorizing wide use of the government’s power 
` to carry on its responsibilities in the field of welfare. 
In the recent period, this has been accompanied by an 
increasing concern (especially for procedural rights) 
for individual applicants and the recipients of welfare. 
As we shall see, the Court also flirted with the possi- 
bility of itself asserting standards of need under wel- 
fare, a substantive stand, but rather quickly rejected 
the suggestion. 


Even as the New Deal ushered in a new era of 
positive government, basic constitutional issues es- 
tablishing the parameters of such actions remained 
unresolved. For the purpose of welfare, the basic 
questions were the scope of the congressional authori- 
zation to tax and spend, and the question of the legal 
. Status of conditional grants-in-aid to the states. 

It is surprising that prior to 1936 there had been no 
Court exposition of the constitutional provision that 
“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes . . . to pay the debts and provide for the. . . 
general welfare ...” (Article 1, section 8). In part, 
this reflected the peculiarities of Court rules on who 
may sue. A mere taxpayer does not generally have 
standing in federal courts to challenge an expenditure 
unless he can show that his money is used precisely 
in that expenditure; that means unless Congress spe- 
cifically sets up a separate fund from a specific tax— 
e.g., gasoline taxes paid into a highway fund—there 
is no real opportunity for simple taxpayer suits. Many 
states do allow such suits in their courts, however, and 
(peculiarly) under certain circumstances a state tax- 
payer may appeal to the Supreme Court, though he 
could not have begun the proceeding in a federal 
court. . 

But the Supreme Court’s taxpayer rule—which has 
been modified in establishment of religion cases—is 
only an invention of the 1920’s, and cannot be the 
total explanation of the absence of litigation. Pe- 
culiarly, the major justification for the taxpayer rule 


2 See Steward Machine v. Davis, 301 U.S. 548 (1937), 
589. 


is that it prevents every crank in America from flood- 
ing the courts, but it was developed in an area with 
inadequate case law because of the absence of litiga- 
tion. The major explanation of that absence seems 
fairly clear: by and large, beneficiaries of spending 
programs are unlikely to challenge their existence, and 
until the 1960’s. the courts were not receptive to com- 
plaints about details or conditions attached to what 
was seen as largesse. 

For whatever reason, it is a historical fact that the 
Supreme Court’s first interpretation of the taxing and 
spending clause came in U.S. v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 
(1936). The peculiarities of that decision in invali- 
dating the first Agricultural Administration Act need 
not concern us excessively; the decision was in many 
ways dealt with and reversed in Mulford v. Smith, 307 
U.S. 38 (1939). But to decide the Butler case, Justice 
Owen Roberts had to deal with the conflicting exposi- 
tions of Hamilton and Madison of the taxing and 
spending clause. Madison had argued that this was 
in fact a limitation upon the other enumerated powers 


.of Congress; to Hamilton it was an additional power. . 


The Court nominally accepted the Hamiltonian view, 
which seems the only plausible reading, but proceeded 
illogically to implement the Madisonian. It is one of 
the few instances of unmistakably fallacious reasoning 
in Supreme Court history, and subsequent decisions 
have followed Butler only in its vindication of the 
broad Hamiltonian view. So the taxing and spending 
clause is now seen as authorizing Congress to raise and 
disburse monies for programs a majority deems in the 
general welfare. 

In Steward Machine v. Davis, 301 U.S. 548 (1937), 
the Court not only sustained the Social Security Act; 
its broad language established it as a landmark case 
for broad federal powers through the money power. 
It is this case and similar cases which give the federal 
government its wider outreach in areas like welfare. 
The federal government has by and large not 
attempted to build a huge bureaucracy administering, 
say, family assistance or aid to the blind. That would 
have created severe problems in terms of diversity of 
local (particularly economic) conditions, the political 
resistance to central control, and the simple bureau- 
cratic upheaval that would have taken place. ‘Rather, 
sums of money are typically made available (usually 
on some matching basis), provided states or localities 
establish programs meeting specified minimum stan- 
dards as to benefit levels, administrative arrangements, 
accounting procedures and the like. By the grant-in- 
aid with strings attached, the states can be induced to 
do what the federal government administratively, po- 
litically or even constitutionally might not be able 
to do.? 

The vindication of governmental authority over 
spending has been especially significant in the field of 
welfare. That area is “money intensive,” to misuse 
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an economics phrase slightly. There is little need to 
establish external regulation except for recipients-state 
programs and individuals, in contrast to, say, highway 
. programs or food and drug acts. The power to tax 
and spend is basically sufficient to establish federal 
authority and primacy in the welfare area, provided 
Congress and the President choose to use it. 


The Social Security Act was deliberately designed 
to resemble “insurance” so that a vesting or owner- 
ship right to payments was implied. It opened up the 
door a bit, but not significantly, to a change in the 
traditional “beggars can’t be choosers” approach to 
claimants who wished benefits but objected to statu- 
tory stipulations or administrative regulation. As 
late as 1966, federal judge Alexander Holtzhoff could 


state the traditional doctrine in unvarnished, blunt ` 


terms: 


Payments of relief funds are grants and gratuities. Their 
disbursement does not constitute payment of legal obliga- 
tions that the government owes. Being absolutely dis- 
cretionary, there is no judicial review of the manner in 
which that discretion is exercised.® 

But attitudes were clearly changing even as Judge 
Holtzhoff wrote so apodictically. 

In a number of areas the legal pendulum had al- 
ready swung against unconstitutional conditions 
attached to “privileges” and in favor of due process 
in their granting and denial. No less a figure than 
Oliver Wendell Holmes could write about a police- 
man in 1892: “The petitioner may have a Constitu- 
tional right to talk politics, but he has no Constitu- 
tional right to be a policeman.’* By 1952, the 
Supreme Court held that elements of due process ap- 
plied to the possible firing of government employees; 
in 1960, for example, it went so far as to hold that a 
state could not inquire into associations of teachers 
without a compelling state interest. 

_ The new application of due process and equal pro- 
tection to groups formerly treated as having no legal 
rights is part of what former Justice Abe Fortas called 
the elimination of non-persons. In parallel cases, the 
Court has ruled that juvenile courts had to grant 
those accused of crime the normal Bill of Rights pro- 
tections, that illegitimate children had the same right 
to sue for wrongful death of parents, that people 
living in federal housing could not be summarily 
evicted, and that students in schools were entitled to 
protection of the First Amendment, to list some of the 
many such decisions of the past decade. 

Much the same attitude began to develop about 
welfare recipients; like public employees, juveniles, 
and students, should they not retain rights granted 


3 Smith v. Board of Commissioners, 259 F. Supp. 423. 
4 McAuliffe v. City of New Bedford, 155 Mass. 216, 220 
(4892). : 


others unless there was a compelling state right to 
limit their rights? (For example, it is unlikely that 
we would disagree with a requirement that welfare 
recipients must notify authorities within 60 days if 
they change residence, though this would clearly be 
unconstitutional for the general population. On the 
other hand, a law requiring welfare mothers to be 
sterilized would almost certainly be unconstitutional 
unless the population crunch became overwhelming 
and the “compelling state interest” argument pre- 
vailed.) 

This attitude was gaining, and not merely in the 
courts. Congress, for example, has required states to 
provide procedural safeguards in order to qualify for 
grants in many programs. Many states, too, began 
on their own to develop procedures and required 
hearings to protect the welfare community. Legal 
writers as early as the 1950’s but ever more vocally in 
the 1960’s argued plausibly and sometimes even elo- 
quently for Court expansion of such protections. 

Hastening the trend toward the recognition of the 
rights of welfare recipients was President Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s war on poverty. This was an explicit state- 
ment of a national policy to raise the status of welfare 
recipients. The Office of Economic Opportunity, 
with Sargeant Shriver as its first director, was dedi- 
cated not only to amelioration of wretched conditions 
but also to the assumption that a major goal was to 
change the psyches and motivations of the victims of 
poverty. The Community Action Program, with its 
famous tagline, “maximum feasible participation,” 
was to give the poor a sense of personal efficacy. And 
the Office of Legal Services was in part created to 
do just that in a most direct way. Echoing the 
writings of Jean and Edgar Cahn—the latter was an 
adviser to Shriver in the early stages—legal services 
were structured to encourage individual knowledge 
and vindication of rights through court procedures as 
a form of restoring self-confidence and initiative. Pro- 
cedural reform and a process of welfare that elim- 
inated real or perceived indignities was a logical step, 
and the legal material for such a reform was con- 
veniently at hand. So welfare law reform became 
one of the major programs for OEO. The Columbia 
University Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law 
became its major backup legal resource for such cases. 

In King v. Smith, 392 U.S. 309 (1968) the Court 
held improper an Alabama statute of the “man in the 
house” nature. This type of provision had cut off 
welfare benefits from children in a household if there 
were an alternative male figure who could be “as- 
sumed” to be responsible for their maintenance. Re- 
lying primarily on what purported to be congressional 
statute, Chief Justice Earl Warren emphasized the fact 
that such rules had to protect the children by requir- 
ing that a “substitute parent” had to be someone who 
could be expected to support the child. 


t 
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In 1970, the Supreme Court held that an individual 
already on the welfare rolls could not be cut off from 
payments pending a hearing; that is to say, the hear- 

.Ing had to precede suspension of payments. Lower 
courts have interpreted the decision to cover similar 
but even tougher standards, a far cry from Holtzhoff’s 
stand of only a few years earlier. 

In Shapiro v. Thompson, 89 S. Ct. 1322 (1969), 
the Court took an even more assertive position. At 
stake were waiting periods required by states prior to 
the granting of relief. In invalidating these measures, 
the Court criticized them as impediments to the “right 
to travel,” a constitutional right which has been es- 
pecially protected by the Court since 1823. The dis- 

. senting Judges, including Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
suggested that Congress had sanctioned the waiting 
period and that under Court decisions Congress clearly 
had that power. But the majority also hinted that 
the Fourteenth Amendment required a special scru- 
tiny by the courts where “the very means to subsist— 
food, shelter, and other necessities of life” were at 
stake. As subsequent commentary and lower court 
cases suggested, the majority justices indicated that a 
waiting period to establish residence might be reason- 
able with regard to local elections or in-state tuition 
but was, at best, incongruous when applied to those 
claiming a state of poverty. Both the “necessities of 
life” and “special scrutiny” arguments were to figure 
significantly in the family maximum case as buttresses 
to the substantive equal protection arguments we will 
deal with in the next section. — 

In only one significant case in recent years did the 
Court reject a significant procedural claim by a wel- 
fare recipient. In Wyman v. James, 400 U.S. 309 
(1971), a welfare mother asserted an absolute right 
to refuse to admit a case worker to her home unless a 
search warrant were issued, specifying the place of 
search and what was being sought. Mrs. James ar- 
gued that the case worker under whatever guise was, 
in effect, an inspector. There need be no abuse of 
visitation rights in terms of arbitrary hours, midnight 
raids or “pop” visits, or looking in the clothes closet 
for men’s garb; it was enough that Mrs. James did not 
care to receive the case worker and that she was will- 
ing to be interviewed in the case worker’s office or 
othér reasonable locale. Her lawyers argued that she 
should no more be penalized for this than an Internal 
Revenue agent might penalize a taxpayer if the indi- 
vidual denied access to his home to the tax agent. 

For the majority, Justice Harry Blackmun’s reason- 
ing was at sharp variance with Mrs. Janies’s conten- 
tions. The major purpose of the legislation in ques- 
tion was to benefit the child, and the case worker’s 
role was to ensure the appropriateness of the home life. 
There were intangible impressions a social worker 
could obtain from mere presence in the home, unob- 
tainable in an office interview. The requirement that 
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a home visit be tied to the cash payment was reason- 
able, the state having a compelling interest in seeing 
that the purpose for which the payment was made— 
protection of the child—was in fact carried out. 

In subsequent decisions, the Warren Burger Court 
has shown its willingness to apply established princi- 
ples in novel areas. So it has held that waiting periods 
cannot be applied to aliens and that unemployment 
compensation to individuals already on the relief rolls 
may not be suspended pending review and hearing. 
It seems likely that such relatively small extensions 
will continue, while more novel or sweeping claims 
will have less appeal to the Burger Court than they 
did to the Warren Court. 


IV 


The significant defeat of the OEO lawyers, how- 
ever, had already taken place. The issue at stake 
was state family maximum payments. For example, 
in the case of Dandridge v. Williams, 397 U.S. 471 
(1970), the Maryland law provided for increased 
payments per family per child, but only up to $250 
per family. The effect, according to the welfare law- 
yers, was to disadvantage the sixth child and totally 
to deny any benefits to subsequent children in the 
family. Further, such arrangements could theoret- 
ically encourage the breakdown of families by making 
it rewarding to place some children in another home. 
The state of Maryland argued that a family maxi- 
mum was a reasonable way to allocate limited re- 
sources. Additionally, it suggested that the state had 
the right to take into account both the political facts 
of life and the economic consequences. The legisla- 
ture could, the state suggested, take into account the 
loss of political support welfare programs might ex- 
perience if the benefits were open-ended. Again, the 
legislature might be influenced by a desire to keep 
benefits to a level below that which a reasonably low- 
skilled workman might expect. 

At first sight, the question is not quite one of major 
social consequence; yet Edward Sparer, a leading 
OEO law strategist, was to write of the Court’s de- 
cision sustaining family maximums: 

... A contrary result in Dandridge would have permitted 
wholesale challenges to the barriers created by state leg- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


(Continued from page 10) 


economic life under greater governmental regulation. 

The reformist impulses of the Progressive Era 
(1900-1920) generally stimulated some gradual 
changes in public welfare. Institutional facilities for 
various categories of helpless dependents were re- 
tained. In most places, outdoor relief continued to be 
a public responsibility, but in some places private 
charities handled much of the burden (in New York 
City, for example, four major private groups took on 
this function: the Charity Organization Society, the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
the United Hebrew Charities, and Catholic Charities) . 
Increasingly, however, the evidence unearthed by 
social surveys and investigations challenged traditional 
assumptions about poverty. Robert Hunter’s 1904 
social investigation of poverty, perhaps the most care- 
ful and objective study made up to that time, effec- 
tively linked dependency to income level rather than 
to personal morality. The great mass of the poor, 
Hunter argued, became that way through no fault of 
their own, but because of preventable social and eco- 
nomic evils.?® 

Acting on such assumptions, progressive reformers 
at every level of government advocated a variety of 
social reforms to improve the quality of life for most 
people. Thus, there were efforts for tenement house 
reform, industrial safety legislation, improvements in 
education, public health regulation, legislation defin- 
ing minimum wages and maximum hours, the elim- 
ination of child labor, workmen’s compensation, 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, mothers’ 
pensions, old age insurance, and similar schemes de- 
signed to protect the individual from social injustice 
and economic inequity. 

‘The mothers’ pension movement typified the pro- 
. gressive advance in public welfare. Accepting the 
argument that mothers with dependent children de- 
served special aid from the state (an important step), 
Illinois enacted state-wide legislation for mothers’ 
pensions in 1911, followed by Colorado and Iowa in 
1912. By 1927, 42 states had adopted similar laws. 
Financed and administered by localities rather than 
by the states, mothers’ pensions were also tied to a re- 


19 Hunter, Poverty, pp. 63-65. 

20 Roy Lubove, The Struggle for Social Security, 1900- 
1935 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968), 
pp. 91-143; Robert Kelso, The Science of Public Welfare 
(New York: Holt, 1928), pp. 174, 206, 210. . 

21 Albert U. Romasco, The Poverty of Abundance: 
Hoover, the Nation, the Depression (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1965), pp. 143-172. 

22 Irving Bernstein, The Lean Years: A History of the 
American Worker, 1920-1933 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960), pp. 456-459, . 


quirement that family casework be undertaken for 
the recipients. This led to the hiring of trained social 
caseworkers by states and municipalities—the begin- 
ning of professionalized public social welfare services. 

Stemming from the same impulses, old-age pensions 
were enacted in several states before 1929, but either 
they were declared unconstitutional or they proved 
ineffective because they were optional and depended 
on local financing. Simultaneously, numerous locali- 
ties began to challenge the dominance and initiative of 
private charity organization societies and to assert 
greater public responsibility for welfare. This de- 
velopment was apparent in the establishment of 
boards of public welfare which centralized all local 
welfare functions in a single administrative body. 
Kansas City set up the first board of public welfare in 
1908, a model quickly imitated in Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Omaha, Dallas and other cities.2° 

Despite these modest advances during the Progres- 
sive Era, the structure, financing and administration 
of public welfare remained much as it had been 
throughout the nineteenth century. The essential 
framework created by the Elizabethan Poor Law con- 
tinued to shape public welfare programs until the 
1930's. 

The Great Depression, of course, brought massive 
and unprecedented unemployment, and threw both 
public and private welfare agencies into chaos. The 
persistence of nineteenth century attitudes about 
poverty and relief prevented speedy action to counter 
the depression impact. Preaching a doctrine of 
“rugged individualism,” President Herbert Hoover 
refused to consider federal unemployment relief; 
rather, he remained convinced that local government 
and private philanthropy could handle the crisis. But 
city after city went bankrupt, and private relief funds 
were quickly exhausted. Everywhere, the inadequacy 
of local resources became painfully apparent.” 

With relief efforts virtually paralyzed in the cities 
and localities, state governments attempted to take 
up the burden. The politically astute governor of 
New York, Franklin D. Roosevelt, recognized the 
magnitude of the relief crisis and accepted the need 
for firm governmental] action. He convinced state 
legislators to create a Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration in 1931 to supervise and support home 
and work relief programs throughout the state. 
Headed by social worker Harry Hopkins and requir- 
ing matching grants from localities, TERA funneled 
$83 million in borrowed state funds to cities and 
municipalities within a two-year period. The Roose- 
velt program in New York quickly became a model 
for welfare efforts in other places, and by the end 
of the Hoover presidency most states had established 
similar state-wide relief agencies. But even these state 
efforts proved inadequate as. unemployment mounted 
and the depression deepened.”” 


The inability of local relief, private philanthropy 
and state welfare programs to temper the depression 


crisis forced the nation to consider new measures for. 


economic security. Roosevelt brought his TERA 
experience to the presidency and applied it on a na- 
tional scale. The programs of the New Deal period 
and especially the Social Security Act of 1935, as one 
historian has noted, “marked a decisive transfer of 
welfare functions from voluntary to public institu- 
tions, and from the local to the federal level, thus 
paving the way for contemporary anti-poverty pro- 
grams.” The New Deal, in short, permanently altered 
social welfare practice in the United States.” 


23 Lubove, Struggle for Social Security, p. 179. 


WELFARE IN THE NEW DEAL ERA 
(Continued from page 14) 


tubes. Jobless engineers went to their drawing boards 
to plan additional projects; WPA dentists and doctors 
ministered to their co-workers; athletes manned 
recreation projects; WPA teachers staffed classrooms 
for nursery schoolers and the elderly alike; vaudeville 
troupes soft-shoed before audiences at CCC camps; 
an all-Negro cast performed Macbeth (setting the 
play not in Scotland but in the Caribbean); and 
WPA braille experts cared for the blind.” 

During the 1930’s, the national government’s wel- 
fare role undeniably changed. Only a little more 
than a decade before Roosevelt’s arrival, in the Shep- 
part-Towner Act of 1921, Congress had appropriated 
the pecksniffan sum of $1,000,000 to promote the 
health of mothers and infants: for the first time, 
Washington had provided money for a welfare pur- 
pose. In contrast, the WPA alone spent more than 
$10 billion, an amount which supporters of the hotly 
debated Sheppard-Towner Act would have found 
too staggering to comprehend. But the test of money 
alone could not fairly measure the shift that had 
taken place: the notion that voluntary philanthropy 
and local initiative could sustain the poor had been 
replaced by a new pyramid of intergovernmental re- 
lationships with Washington at the apex. 

At the same time, the antipoverty prejudice which 
had accumulated over generations was by no means 
completely removed in the depression decade. While 
waxing euphoric over the spectacle of a single day 
in the life of WPA, we can easily lose sight of the fact 
that for every person on the federal payroll, at least 
four had been denied relief. The Great Depression, 
outrunning Washington’s fiscal capacity, also out- 
distanced congressional willingness to spend indef- 
initely. Worried that a pariah class of chronic de- 
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pendents was being created, congressional conserva- 
tives succeeded in paring WPA before the economy 
had recovered. When, in 1939, Congress trimmed 
WPA appropriations, toughened eligibility rules, and 


. scuttled the WPA’s Federal Theatre Project, the legis- 


lature was trading upon attitudes endemic at the 
local level throughout the New Deal years. 

And it is precisely the nation’s behavior at the 
local level that must qualify any assertion that the 
1930’s effected a welfare revolution. Despite mixed 
evidence of both cooperation and recalcitrance, in- 
tergovernmental relationships posed major difficul- 
ties: state-municipal and state-municipal-federal ten- 
sions remained acute. So, too, did local political and 
ethnic rivalries. 

In the meantime, most of the nation’s newspapers 
regaled readers with stories of welfare failures, while 
accomplishments went virtually unnoticed. Local 
vendettas against welfare “grafters,” conducted in 
city after city, tended to stigmatize all relief recip- 
ients. Distraught property owners watched local tax 
bills increase. Indeed, the shrill cries against spend- 
ing, more evident in local than in national politics, 
indicated the fragility of middle class commitment to 
welfare and curbed the expansion of local relief in 
the 1935-1940 period. 

Local standards, in fact, remained at such a 
grindingly low level that in 1937 one of the best- 
financed municipal welfare systems in the nation paid 
more to feed and maintain a parks department horse 
than it allotted to a family of four. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is astonishing that the New Deal man- 
aged as well as it did. Its achievements, however, 
were relative. 
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lion persons in October, 1964, and 7 million in the 
fall of 1967, but participation was still low, and one- 
third of the poorest counties in the nation had neither 
food stamps nor Donated Foods as late as 1968. 
During that year, court suits were filed in 27 states to 
force the United States Department of Agriculture to 
institute corrective action.2° The department com- 
plained that since all of its food programs depended 
on state and local school board option, its hands were 
effectively tied. 

Other groups insisted that setting a decent income 
floor below all families and individuals in the nation 
was the first order of business, and that at the very 


20 Hunger U.S.A. Revisited, A Report by the Citizens’ 
Board of Inquiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
United States (published in cooperation with the National 
Council on Hunger and Malnutrition and the Southern 
Regional Council, 1972). Studies in Human Need, Pre- 
pared by the Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, U.S. Senate, 92d Cong., 2d ss., June, 1972. 
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least community services should no longer separate 
the poor from the mainstream but should seek ways 
of unifying the national community. 








PRIVATE CHARITY: 1700-1900 
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planning were middle class virtues applied to the 
nation’s industrial as well as charitable life. 

In any event, by the late nineteenth century 
social welfare had become more of a private or 
voluntary matter than a public one; save for placing 
the permanently disabled and a few others in public 
institutions, public assistance had been curtailed. 
Private agencies, guided by a series of preconceived 
moral judgments concerning the nature of poverty 
and the dependent, dominated the scene. 

Nonetheless, before long, the organized charities un- 
dermined their cherished beliefs—that pauperism re- 
sulted from personal defects and evil acts, namely, 
sinfulness, intemperance, indolence and excessive re- 
lief-giving. Their agents learned that poverty and 
dependency were not, for the most part, expressions 
of individual moral perversity but were rather the 
result of faulty social and economic conditions over 
which the needy had little or no control. All the 
character regeneration in the world, for example, 
could not help the hundreds of thousands of labor- 
ers thrown out of work during the depression of the 
1890's. 

Also, since the organized charities insisted upon 
gathering the facts and keeping detailed records, they 
unwittingly compiled comprehensive data on the 
social and economic problems of the poor, the real 
poverty-producing factors that had little to do with 
character—ill health, premature death of the family 
breadwinner, industtial accidents, low wages, invol- 
untary unemployment, and so on. ‘Traditional no- 
tions about the poor had to be discarded, or at least 
seriously reconsidered. A number of scholarly studies 
showed that poverty and dependency resulted in most 
cases from ‘social and economic causes rather than 
from personal inadequacy.?® 
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By the turn of the century, then, the organized 
charities began to broaden their efforts. They be- 
gan to provide material relief to the needy. And 
they also engaged in a variety of other activities— 
housing reform, public health work, juvenile courts, 
probation and legal aid, publication of reform- 
oriented journals, founding of training schools for 
charity workers—which, if they were not aimed at 
altering the social and economic order, at least sought 
to mitigate some of its worst effects. 

Meanwhile, other developments, including the ap- 
pearance of settlement houses in, the nation’s larger 
cities, were leading in the same direction.** And as 
the complex of problems associated with rapid in- 
dustrialization, urbanization and immigration re- 
sulted in even more rather than less deprivation and 
insecurity, a growing number of reformers saw the 
need for more public assistance. The magnitude of 
the task, they felt, called for more monetary support 
than private agencies could command. Moreover, 
since poverty was a social, not an individual, matter, 
more public intervention and aid was not only neces- 
sary but just. 








PRIVATE CHARITY 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(Continued from page 32) 


proach that no substantial changes were broached 
for ten years, while most changes which have been 
introduced during the past ten years have met with 
widespread public resistance. 

Many of the leaders recruited for federal and state 
public assistance programs received their training 
in private agencies, private universities, or both. 
The principal textbook was Mary Richmond’s Social 
Diagnosis, with its precise prescriptions for investiga- 
tions and social studies coming out of pre-World War 
I family welfare experience. Within the new govern- 
ment agencies, Miss Hoey placed great emphasis on 
another practice derived from private agency experi- 
ence—in-service training and close supervision of 
Thus the influence 
of the private agencies from the 1920’s, exerted by 
means of education and manpower recruitment, has 
continued down to the very recent past. 


workers in individual conferences. 


CITIZEN CONCERN 


In private social welfare, there has also been a 
thread of individual and social concern. Private 
organizations have tried to bring together the con- 
cerns of many people for their more effective expres- 
sion on a continuing basis. Through agencies, the 
financial and volunteer service of many individuals 
can be pooled to achieve sustained pressure. 

Traditionally, in this country such organizations 
have been local in nature; the relief societies, settle- 


ment houses and dispensaries were supported by and 
served very small geographical areas. Correspond- 
ingly, their individual spheres of influence on public 
policy and’ programs were usually limited to the local 
community, or at most to a single state. Late in the 
nineteenth and early in the twentieth centuries there 
was a proliferation of national organizations, most of 
which represented coalitions or federations of like- 
minded local associations which retained their indi- 
vidual identity. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion (renamed the National Conference of Social 
Work in 1916 and the National Conference on Social 
Welfare in 1957) provided a forum where local and 
state leaders of governmental and voluntary agencies 
could exchange experience and opinions. Between 
1910 and 1912, its Committee on Standards of Living 
and Labor hammered out a report which advocated a 
living wage, the eight-hour day, federal safety stand- 
ards, safé and sanitary housing, the prohibition of 
child labor and the regulation of factory work for 
women, and social insurance to cover old age and 
unemployment as well as workmen’s compensation. 
This report was incorporated into Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “Bull Moose” party platform in 1912." 

After this and many other heated debates at the 
conference, the individual members went back to 
“their communities and their agencies and made their 
experience and judgments felt through their own lo- 
cal and national organizations. ‘Organizational con- 
cerns varied greatly between the Child Welfare 
League, the National Federation of Settlements, the 
Salvation Army and others. Furthermore, on some 
issues, proposed solutions were in conflict, as between 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference and the 
Planned Parenthood Association, for instance. How- 
ever, they had in common the objective of bringing 
to public and legislative attention the desires of their 
adherents. 

Since organizations, like individuals, lose some of 
their effectiveness if they appear to speak with many 
tongues, the national organizations have sought ways 
to secure consensus and working coalitions on matters 
of mutual concern. At first, the executives of some 
agencies met informally as the National Social Work 
Council. In 1946, most major private agencies joined 
in a loose confederation, the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. In this organization, reconstituted as the 
National Assembly for Social Policy and Development, 
it was possible through orderly, if sometimes cumber- 
some, procedures, to examine issues, clarify points of 
agreement and difference, and present a more united 
front in dealing with Congress and federal agencies. 
For example, campaigns for enlarged coverage in the 


x Nathan Edward Cohen. Social Work in the American 
Tradition (New York: The Dryden Press, 1958), pp. 94-95. 
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Social Security and Public Assistance programs were 
endorsed. 


CONCLUSION 


Over decades of close interrelation between vol- 
untary and government agencies, the privately sup- 
ported organizations have influenced tax-supported 
programs by: 

1. Uncovering and bringing to public attention problems 
of individuals, groups and communities; 

2. Pioneering in the development and demonstration of 
techniques and organizational systems which have 
philosophical rationales; 

3. Urging government action to assure universal and 
equitable programs; 

4. Assuming watchdog, yardstick and standard-setting 
functions; 

5. Providing trained, experienced staff personnel; and 

6. Providing vehicles for continuous expression of citizen 
concern. 

Such functions are of the essence of a democratic 
government. 


a 
ZSI 


WELFARE AND THE SUPREME COURT 
(Continued from page 36) 


islatures and Congress to deny welfare assistance to 
groups of needy people. Distinctions between grant 
-levels of individuals in equal need, whether because of 
differences in categories or their state of residence, might 
have been brought down. Traditional divisions between 
state and federal authority, and between the three 
branches of government, would doubtless have been 
altered. The equal protection clause would have be- 
come the main vehicle for establishing a constitutional 
guarantee of human life. In these and other ways, 
affirmative judicial scrutiny ‘to guarantee equal protection 
could have led to a different America. 


There is a major constitutional issue lurking behind 
the family maximum, one which might have led to a 
major transformation in our whole concept of social 
welfare and the nature of governmental support. Es- 
sentially, the long-range argument was that the Four- 
teenth Amendment’s requirement of equal protection 
was not merely one that negatively prohibited un- 
reasonable classifications. It was seen as ultimately 
requiring a positive guarantee of the minimum neces- 
sities of life. 

To transform a constitutional provision from a ban 
to a mandate is not an easy legal accomplishment. 
As a general rule, it has taken several decades of con- 
tinuous litigation involving gradual shifts of meanings 
in small respects which ultimately involved big dif- 
ferences; the transformation of “due process of law,” 
for example, involved litigation over a half-dozen 
decades if one includes the Fifth Amendment clause, 


5 Edward Sparer, “The Right to Welfare,” in Norman 
Dorsen, The Rights of Americans (New York: Vintage. 
1972). 
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and fully three decades, even if one considers only | 


the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The OEO lawyers set out to telescope such a de- 
velopment into a period of years, not decades. They 
were encouraged by. comparatively free-wheeling 
readings of equal protection in such instances as the 
voting and apportionment cases, and lower court re- 
sponses to claims based upon inequality of school dis- 
trict expenditures. 

To make the vault from a ban to an asserted posi- 
tive right, the welfare lawyers desperately needed 
what Lon Fuller calls a “bridging case,” one which 
contains an easy transition from an old to a new con- 
cept. In Shapiro v. Thompson the Court had called 
for the end of waiting periods as infringements upon 
an equal entitlement to basic means of maintaining 
life. All equally situated persons ‘were entitled to 
equal treatment. In one sense, this was a traditional 
equal protection argument, but waiting periods for 
welfare payments are so common in our society that, 
as one writer puts it, “Unless the Court has silently 
given decisive weight in these cases to the fact of desti- 
tution, the outcome is hard to understand.”¢ 

The OEO lawyers hoped to anchor their bridge on 
that assumption. Extending the Shapiro v. Thompson 
argument in the family maximum cases, they -argued 
that the sixth and subsequent children in a family 
were denied their equal amount with other children, 
a denial based on the irrelevancy of their order of 
birth. In one sense, again, this was a traditional ar- 
gument, but it moved matters just a trifle further. 
Every eligible person is entitled to a similar control 
over the necessities of life. It takes only one further 
bold thrust to say that the state may not condition aid 
upon any extrinsic conditions. 

Dandridge, therefore, was a crucial case indeed. It 
was essential to win it in order to further strategies on 
substantive equal protection grounds. Even without 
the advent of more conservative justices appointed by 
President Richard Nixon, the Dandridge ruling put 
a tight rein on the possibility of basing a spending 
program on judicial remanipulation of the meaning 
of vague constitutional words. 


v 


We started with a consideration of two basic con- 
cepts underlying the Court’s actions in the area of 
social welfare. On the one hand, we find concern for 
social policy and broad majoritarian authority over 
economic policy. One of the major legacies of the 
1920s and 1930’s was a belief that, in the main, 
judges; drawn from a narrow spectrum of the class 
structure, were not appropriate decisions-makers on 


® Margaret Rosenheim, “Shapiro v. Thompson: The Beg- 
gars are Coming to Town,” Supreme Court Review (1969), 
303 at 320, f 
T Dennis v. U.S., 341 U.S. 494 (1951), at 525, 
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economic issues. As the late Justice Frankfurter put 
it: 
Courts are not representative bodies. They are not de- 
signed to be a good reflex of a democratic society. Their 


judgment is best informed and therefore most dependable 
within narrow limits.” 


Accordingly, the Court freed the national legislative 
power to deal with welfare, as with most areas of 
policy, through the legislative process. That consti- 
tutional latitude has been ample to deal with alterna- 
tives, and since 1937 Congress has not been signif- 
icantly hampered in its approach to welfare by 
considerations of constitutional authorization or state 
power. 

Reflecting problems arising from the growth of wel- 
fare programs, the Court has turned to problems of 
inequitable, arbitrary, and insensitive procedures and 
treatment of those enmeshed in their workings. These 
problems and efforts to solve them have occurred in 
all mixed-welfare-capitalist countries, and even in 
purer socialist systems. The stricter due process and 
equal protection standards applied to welfare recip- 
ients by the Warren Court were largely borrowed from 
such cognate areas as the treatment of government 
employees. ‘They tended to be conventional and 
widely accepted adaptations of notions of administra- 
tive fairness widely held in society. The novelty was 


‘that the courts were freed from the attitude that pro- 


cedural rights were not to be accorded to the welfare 
poor. Once the basic breakthrough took place the 
rest followed. The Warren Court was perhaps a trifle 
slow in ushering in the new approach, but it laid a 
firm foundation, and it is most unlikely that its de- 
cisions will be undone. Novel notions of procedural 
rights may be less well received by the conservative 
Burger Court, but slow and progressive recognition of 
elements of fairness is likely. 

As presently constituted, and for at least a decade 
hence, the’ Burger Court seems most unlikely to ac- 
cept any substantive reading of a right to welfare into 
the constitution. On the face of it, the OEO lawyers’ 
efforts to urge them to do so seem strained, anti-dem- 
ocratic, and contrary to the spirit of our governmental 
system. Because the OEO lawyers thought that Con- 
gress and the state legislatures were ungenerous to, 
welfare recipients, they sought to achieve their ends 
through what is essentially an elite institution, the 
Supreme Court. Such efforts succeed when there is a 
basic principle—freedom of expression, due process— 
generally accepted by the public, and costing little in 
direct zero-sum taking. It is likely that, after the 
peculiar Nixon domestic interlude, American society 
will find more .equitable and equalizing methods of 
supporting the welfare poor. But the basic commit- 
ment will be made by the elected representatives of 
200 million Americans, not by the 5—4 vote or the 6-3 
vote of 9 middling-old lifetime appointees. i 
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REVIEW 





A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of May, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Disarmament 

May 10—An agreement to seat Hungary as less than a full 
participant ends a 3%4-month East-West deadlock. The 
first full session of the preparatory meetings for the con- 
ference on mutual reduction of military forces in Central 
Europe will begin on May 14. 


European Economic Community (Common Market) 

May 1—The agricultural ministers of the 9 member states 
establish a new level of farm prices for the coming year 
and set up a policy of consumer subsidies to reduce the 
cost of butter. 

May 14—Foreign ministers of the Common Market member 
states open 2 days of discussion on Europe’s position in 
tariff negotiations with the United States later this year. 


International Court of Justice 

May 21—Australia asks the International Court of Justice to 
order France temporarily to refrain from staging nuclear 
tests in the South Pacific. 


International Monetary Crisis 

May 14—For the Ist time in history the price of gold is 
above $100 an ounce in Europe, reaching $102.25 an 
ounce in London; the dollar declines sharply. 

May 21—The price of gold reaches a new record high of 
$112 an ounce in European financial centers. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Egypt; Lebanon) 

May 4—The Lebanese army and Palestinian guerrillas 
arrange a 2d cease-fire, ending more than 2 days of heavy 
fighting in the area of Beirut and providing for withdrawal 
from Lebanese territory of guerrillas crossing over from 
Syria. Egypt, Iraq and Algeria mediated. 

May 7—The Lebanese government places the country under 
martial law as new fighting erupts. 

May 8—Agreement on a cease-fire, the 3d since fighting 
erupted a week ago, is announced. Previously, Syria 
closed her border with Lebanon and warned that she might 
come to the aid of the terrorists. 

May 10—Palestinian guerrillas cross over from Syria in a 
2d invasion into southeastern Lebanon; they set up gun 
emplacements near a main highway. 

Lebanese jets attack guerrilla positions near the Syrian 
border. 

The Israeli army begins infantry maneuvers on the 
occupied Golan Heights, to deter Syria from sending forces 
into Lebanon. 

May 11—Sudanese sources say that President Gaafar al- 
Nimeiry of Sudan has postponed indefinitely the trial of 
the 8 Palestinian guerrillas who killed 1 Belgian and 2 
American diplomats last March. 

May 15—Libya, Iraq, Kuwait and Algeria temporarily halt 
the flow of oil to the West in a symbolic protest against 
the state of Israel. 


Organization of African Unity 
May 24—Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia addresses 
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crowds at the opening of the 10th anniversary celebration 
of the 41-nation group. 


United Nations 

May 12—The United Nations Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization appeals for aid for 6 West African countries suf- 
fering from drought. 


War in Indochina 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May 2—The Vietcong fire on 2 helicopters carrying 4 mem- 
bers of the truce commission. 

May 3—Communist troops attack Pnompenh’s southern de- 
fenses again. 

U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, making a public 
speech for the first time in 15 months, reports continued 
fighting in South Vietnam, but at much lower levels. 

May 7—A South Vietnamese military spokesman announces 
the release of 196 civilian prisoners, the first of a group 
of 650 civilians to be returned to the Vietcong this week. 

A convoy carrying fuel and other supplies, the first 
since April 23, reaches Pnompenh, the Cambodian capital; 
one tanker was sunk by Communist fire. 

May 14—The 4-nation International Commission of Control 
and Supervision votes unanimously to investigate Viet- 
cong charges that American planes have bombed South 
Vietnam; the U.S. embassy in Saigon denies the charges. 

May 15—Cambodia releases 121 Vietnamese residents of 
Cambodia, who have been held as political prisoners, 
many of them are women and children. They fly to 
Saigon. 

May 17—In Paris, Henry A. Kissinger, U.S. President 
Richard Nixon’s special adviser on national security affairs, 
meets with Le Duc Tho, a member of North Vietnam’s 
Politburo, to discuss ways to enforce the Vietnam cease-fire, 

May 19—The Vietcong charge that the U.S. air strikes staged 
last week in South Vietnam were in violation of the cease- 
fire agreement. A meeting of the 4-party Joint Military 
Commission to discuss the return of the bodies of scores of 
Americans who died in air crashes in Indochina is boy- 
cotted by the Communists. 

U.S. fighter planes based in Thailand aid embattled 
Cambodian troops south of Pnompenh. 

May 22—Cambodian government troops supported by U.S. 
planes fight to retake a portion of Route 4 between 
Pnompenh and Kompong Son. 

May 23—Kissinger and Tho end a week-long meeting to dis- 
cuss ways of avoiding violations of the Vietnam cease-fire. 
Kissinger, at the airport before leaving for the U.S., says 
‘that. “significant progress” has been made. Talks will 
resume in Paris on June 6. 

May 24—-U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asia and Pacific Affairs William H. Sullivan arrives in 
South Vietnam to,discuss enforcing the cease-fire with 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu. 

May 29—Mitchell W. Sharp, Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, declares that Canada will withdraw 
from the 4-nation International Commission of Control 
and Supervision in, 60 days because its 290-man military 
observation team is not being allowed to do its job prop- 
erly. 
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AFGHANISTAN 
May 24—According to The New York Times, Afghan farm- 
ers are harvesting a large crop of opium on newly irrigated 
land in the Helmland Valley, where the U.S. has supported 
a reclamation project to improve food production. 


ARGENTINA 


_ May 1—Military commanders take over power in the capital 

and 5 largest provinces in an emergency action against a 

group of Trotskyite guerrillas who assassinated the former 

chief of staff of the armed forces, Rear Admiral Hermes 

Ouijada. 

. May 3—After a 3-hour meeting with military leaders, Pres- 
ident-elect Héctor J. Cámpora backs civil rule. 

May 22—At midnight, the Argentine military government 
ends its 4-year-old state-of-siege decree as part of the 
transition to civilian government. 

May 23—The Ford Motor Company decides to meet terror- 
ist demands for $1-million worth of ambulances and finan- 
cial aid for hospitals to avoid further incidents. Yesterday 
terrorists shot and wounded 2 Ford executives near the 
company’s Buenos Aires branch. 

May 25—Héctor J. Cámpora, a Peronist, is inaugurated; 
Argentine’s 7-year-old military government is out of office. 

May 30—The new Peronist government places all 19 na- 
tional universities under the control of specially appointed 
trustees, who will decide all administrative and ideologi- 
cal questions: 


AUSTRALIA 

(See also Intl, Intl Court of Justice) 

, “May 8—Prime Minister Gough Whitlam announces an end 
to Australia’s embargo on trade with Communist nations, 
an action coinciding with the departure of its Ist trade 
mission to China. 

May 15—The Australian Council of Trade Unions approves 
a boycott of French goods and communications as a pro- 
test against French nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 


BOLIVIA 
May 15—The government reports a right-wing conspiracy 
within the armed forces; the right-wing leader is acci- 
dentally killed. Yesterday, the government announced 
that 2 left-wing guerrilla leaders were killed by security 
forces. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 

May 11—In Tam, a leading non-Communist opponent of 
President Lon Nol, announces that the 4-man ruling 
Council (of which he is a member) has appointed him 
Premier. ; ` 

May 16—A new Cabinet headed by Premier In Tam is 
officially sworn in. 

May 26—U.S. planes strike areas along the Mekong River. 


CANADA 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


CHINA 


May 29—-Huang Chen, a veteran diplomat, arrives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to open a liaison office. 


CUBA 
May 1—Premier Fidel Castro supports a regional grouping 
of Latin American and Caribbean countries that would 
exclude the United States; he announces Cuba’s readiness 
to establish diplomatic relations with any Latin American 
country having an independent foreign policy. 
e 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See German Federal Republic) 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


May 22—West German Foreign Minister Walter Scheel ends 
a 3-day visit. According to The New York Times, he re- 
portedly assured President Anwar Sadat that the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. were working for a quick and peaceful 
solution to the Middle East crisis. 


FRANCE 
(See Australia; United Kingdom, Great Britain; U.S., 
Foreign Policy; Intl, Intl Court of Justice; Madagascar) 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF (East) 
(See German Federal Republic; Japan; US.S.R.) 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy; Egypt) 

May 3—The Bundesbank or central bank raises its bank 
rate | point to 6 per cent as an anti-inflationary measure; 
simultaneously, the commercial bank rate is raised 1 point 
to 8 per cent. 

May 9—Rainer Barzel resigns as Opposition leader in Parlia- 
ment, following the rejection of his effort to prevent 
ratification of the treaty establishing formal relations be- 
tween thé two Germanys. 

May 10—The government renews its anti-inflationary efforts 
in a 21-point program in the areas of taxation, credit, 
budgetary measures and trade. 

May 11—The lower house of the Parliament votes, 268 to 
217, to establish formal relations between the two Ger- 
manys; it approves, 365 to 121, West Germany’s prospec- 
tive entry into the United Nations along with East Ger- 
many. i 

May 18—The Soviet Communist party leader, Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, arrives in West Germany for 4 days of talks 
with West German Chancellor Willy Brandt. 

May 19—Brezhnev and Brandt sign a 10-year agreement for 
economic and industrial cooperation, and cultural ex- 
changes. 

May 21—Brandt and Brezhnev end 4 days of meetings. They 
issue a joint declaration of economic and cultural cooper- 
ation. 

May 30—A joint communiqué is issued by West Germany 
and Czechoslovakia announcing that the two nations have 
agreed to establish normal relations, terminating 25 years 
of hostility. 


GREECE 

May 10—The Orthodox Church of Greece elects an “old 
guard” Synod, overruling its primate Archbishop Ierony- 
mos and satisfying the wishes of the “mother” Church 
of Constantinople. 

May 11—Hundreds of student protesters demonstrate for the 
release of some 70 student leaders arrested by security 
authorities in the past 2 weeks, 

May 26—The commander of a Greek destroyer and 30 
officers and crewmen are granted asylum in Italy after 
they mutiny against the Greek military government, 


ICELAND 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May 18—Following reassurances from the British government 
that Royal Navy frigates will be sent in if necessary, 
British trawlers start to return to disputed fishing waters 
off the Icelandic coast. 

May 19—Following the dispatch of Royal Navy frigate? into 


waters near Iceland, Premier Olafur Johanneson protests 
to the British ambassador. Iceland has claimed exclusive 
fishing rights within a 50-mile offshore limit; the previous 
limit was 12 miles., 

May 21—The government accuses Britain of invading “the 
Icelandic fishing area,” and declares that it will recall its 
ambassador to Britain, 

May 24—In Reykjavik, several thousand demonstrators stone 
the British Embassy because of Britain’s challenge to Ice- 
land’s offshore fishing limit. 

May 26—An Icelandic gunboat fires on a British trawler off 
the northern coast of Iceland. 


IRAN 
(See Pakistan) 


IRELAND 


May 12—The new coalition government announces accep- 
tance of proposals for women’s rights, including equal pay 
and the elimination of discrimination in employment. 

May 31—Almost final returns indicate that Erskine Childers, 
a Protestant, has been elected President of this largely 
Roman Catholic republic; he will succeed Eamon de 
Valera. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 
May 7—Israel celebrates its 25th anniversary as an inde- 
pendent state with a military parade attended by:an esti- 
mated 10 per cent of the population. 


ITALY 

May 7—The government signs an agreement with postal 
workers ending a 3-week strike. 

May 24—The Chamber of Deputies votes to remove parlia- 
mentary immunity from Giorgio Almirante, leader of the 
Italian Social Movement—National Right Wing. He is 
now subject to trial for reorganizing the outlawed Fascist 
party. 


JAPAN 


May 15—The Foreign Ministry announces the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with East Germany. 


JORDAN 


May 26—King Hussein accepts the resignation of Premier _ 


Ahmed al-Lawzi, His successor, Zaid al-Rifai, forms a 
new 19-member Cabinet. 


LEBANON 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 
May 17—The official Lebanese radio station announces that 
a committee of Palestinian guerrillas and Lebanese au- 
thorities has been established; the Palestinian rebels and 


the Lebanese government announce that they have come ' 


to “identical viewpoints” on resolving their conflict. 

May 19—Amin Hafez resumes the premiership from which 
he resigned on May 8 at the height of the fighting between 
Palestinian guerrillas and the Lebanese army. Hafez 
withdrew his resignation at the request of President Sulei- 
man Franjieh. 

May 23—The Lebanese Cabinet decides to end the state of 
emergency imposed after clashes between guerrilla and 
army forces. 


MADAGASCAR 
May 12—The military government arrests Manandafy 
Racotonirina, the head of the only remaining Opposition 
pårty, and other party leaders, 
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May 24—French and Madagascar representatives announce 
agreement on the withdrawal of French troops from Mada- 
gascar, 


MEXICO 


May 7—The government complies with the demand of 
Mexican guerrillas to fly 30 political prisoners to Cuba 
and to pay $80,000 in exchange for the release of the 
kidnapped U.S. Consul General, Terrance G. Leonhardy, 
Leonhardy is set free. 


NETHERLANDS 
May 11—Premier Joop den Uyl and his 16-member Cabinet, 
forming a 5-party coalition government, assume office 
after the longest political crisis in the Netherlands’ history 
—163 days. s 


PAKISTAN 


May 6—Pakistani police raid the homes of several hundred 
Bengalis. The Bengalis are being moved, reportedly “in 
preparation for their eventual repatriation to Bangladesh.” 

May 14—President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ends a 5-day visit 
to Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi of Iran. 


PERU 


May 8—The military government announces expropriation 
of the country’s fishing industry in an attempt to solve 
its economic crisis. 


PHILIPPINES 


May 9—President Ferdinand E. Marcos sends 3 envoys to 
Sulu and Cotabato Provinces in a peace offensive. 

May 11—President Marcos lifts government control of local 
and foreign information outlets. 

May 12—President Marcos orders the Ist military draft. 


RHODESIA 


May 3—In an apparent response to international and British 
demands, the government releases Rhodesian journalist 
Peter Niesewand from jail; the appeals court set aside his 
conviction 2 days ago. He is put on a plane for London 
after being given the choice of jail or exile. 

May 15—Zambian troops open fire across the Rhodesian 
border. Two Canadian tourists are killed and 1 American 
is seriously wounded. 

May 20—Black Africans stage a riot for 2 hours in the 
Harari African township. 


SIKKIM 
May 8—The New York Times reports an agreement between 
Palden Thondup Namgyal, the Chogyal or ruler, and the 
reform leaders, signed also by the Indian government, for 
a more democratic form of government, ending the crisis 
that led to India’s takeover last month. 


SINGAPORE 


May 11—Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew proposes the for- 
mation of a joint air-naval task force to include the United 
States, Japan, Australia and other Asian nations to keep 
the Indian Ocean and the western Pacific open to the 
commerce of all countries and to balance growing Soviet 
naval power. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


May 5—The government announces constitutional measures 
to give South-West Africa’s most developed African home- 
land, Ovamboland, “bantustan” independence. 

May 22—The South African government of Prime Minister 
John Vorster introduces legislation in Parliament to grant 
black workers a limited right to strike. 
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SPAIN 

May 7—5,000 rightist demonstrators in an anti-Cabinet 
protest demand more power for the army and police, fol- 
lowing the funeral of a policeman killed during anti- 

. government demonstrations on May Day. 


SUDAN 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 
May 8—President Gaafar al-Nimeiry dismisses his 16-member 
Cabinet, declaring an “administrative revolution.” 


SWITZERLAND 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


U.S.S.R. 

(See also German Federal Republic; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May l—In a May-Day speech, Soviet Communist party 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev urges improved Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations and cooperation with the West, including 
France, West Germany and the United States as well as 
Japan. 

May 13—Brezhnev confers with East German party leader 
Erich Honecker in East Berlin during a 1-day visit. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Iceland) 

May 20—Prime Minister Edward Heath arrives in Paris for 
talks with French President Georges Pompidou. 

May 22—Heath and Pompidou end a 2-day meeting. Ac- 
cording to The New York Times, they have rejected a 
proposal for an Atlantic summit meeting to be held during 
President Nixon’s European tour in the fall of 1973, and 
a “new Atlantic charter” proposed by Kissinger. 


Northern Ireland 

May 10—Guerrillas kill a militiaman, bringing the total of 
known deaths in nearly 4 years of violence in Northern 
Ireland to 785, including 214 militiamen and British sol- 
diers. 


UNITED STATES 

Economy 

May 2—President Nixon, in a policy statement apparently 
ruling out a price freeze, orders some 600 corporations to 
apply 30 days in advance for price increases averaging 
more than 1.5 per cent. 

May 4—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate continued at 5 per cent in April. 

The nation’s largest banks increase their prime rate to 

7 per cent from 634 per cent on loans to large businesses. 

May 10—The Federal Reserve Board raises its discount rate 
by a quarter point to 6 per cent for the second time in 3 
weeks. ‘ 

May 24—-The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade balance showed a surplus in April, the first 
surplus since September, 1971. 


Foreign Policy‘ 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina; United Kingdom) 


May 1—U.S. negotiators end Paris talks with the North 
Vietnamese, warning against violations of the cease-fire in 
Vietnam. 

President Nixon’s proposed foreign aid bill of $2.9 bil- 
lion includes $632 million for rebuilding Cambodia, Laos 
and South Vietnam. 

May 2—President Nixon and West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt issue a joint statement following 2 days of talks 
in Washington; the statement discloses President Nixon’s 
plans for an expanded European trip this fall. 

es 


' May 3—President Nixon sends his 232-page State of the 
World Message to Congress. He outlines the U.S. 
approach for the talks this fall between the North Atlantic 
alliance and the Soviet bloc on mutual arms reductions in 
Central Europe. 

President Nixon announces that his meeting with 
President Georges Pompidou of France will take place 
May 31 and June 1 in Iceland. 

Henry A. Kissinger, presidential adviser on national 
security affairs, says he hopes negotiations for a cease-fire 
in Cambodia will begin soon. 


. May 4—The State Department indicates its opposition to 


French nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 

May 9—Kissinger concludes 4 days of intensive talks with 
Soviet Communist party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev in 
Moscow. A joint statement expresses “their satisfaction.” 

Ambassador to Laos G. McMurtrie Godley (who has 
just completed his tour of duty) tells the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the U.S. is financing 15 thou- 
sand—20 thousand Thai “irregular” troops in Laos despite 
the Vietnam and Laos cease-fires. 

May 10—In London, Kissinger has “very cordial, very frank 
and very informal talks” with British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath and others. 

May 11—-Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker leaves South Viet- 
nam today after serving there for 6 years. 

White House press secretary Ronald L. Ziegler says 
bombing in Cambodia will continue in spite of the House 
of Representatives’ action blocking the transfer of funds 
for such raids, 

May 12—Brezhnev’s visit to the United States for talks 
with President Nixon is scheduled for June 18—26. 

May 13—In Mexico, the first stop in an 8-nation tour of 
Latin America, Secretary of State William P. Rogers con- 
fers with President Luis Echeverria Alvarez; he offers a 
plan for improving the Colorado River’s salinity problem. 

May 14—President Nixon nominates Kenneth B. Keating, 
former ambassador to India, as ambassador to Israel. 

May 15—David K. E. Bruce, head of the new U.S. liaison 
mission in China, meets with Deputy Foreign Minister 
Chiao Kuan-hua, one day after his arrival in China. 

May 19—President Nixon criticizes Hanoi for violating the 
cease-fire agreement. He declares that Hanoi has failed 
to provide a “full accounting for Americans missing in 
action.” 

May 25—The U.S. and Switzerland sign an agreement 
whereby the Swiss will aid U.S. investigators who wish to 
check secret bank accounts in Swiss banks in possible tax 
evasion cases. The accord must be ratified by the U.S. 
Senate and the Swiss Parliament. 

May 30—In Reykjavik, President Nixon meets with Icelandic 
leaders on the ève of his scheduled conference there with 
French President Georges Pompidou. 

May 31—In Iceland, President Nixon confers with President 
Pompidou. 


Government 

May 1—Former presidential assistant John D. Ehrlichman 
says President Nixon ordered’a secret White House in- 
vestigation that resulted in the break-in of Daniel Ellsberg’s, 
psychiatrist’s office. According to a report made public 
in the Pentagon Papers trial, Watergate conspirators G. 
Gordon Liddy and E, Howard Hunt, Jr., were “designated” 
investigators. 

May 2—U.S. District Court Judge William Matthew 
Byrne, Jr., presiding at the Pentagon Papers trial, says 
he met with Ehrlichman twice during the trial to discuss 
the possibility of his becoming director of the F.B.Ie 


The resignation of David Young from the staff of the 
National Security Council and the leave of absence of 
Egil Krogh from his position as Under Secretary of Trans- 
portation are announced; Ehrlichman reportedly told the 
F.B.I. that Young and Krogh headed the inquiry leading 
to the break-in of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office. . 

The Justice Department charges the Finance Commit- 
tee to Reelect the President with the absence of records 
of a $200,000 campaign contribution made by financier 
Robert L. Vesco. 

President Nixon nominates Howard H. Callaway, a 
former Congressman, to be Secretary of the Army. 

A federal grand jury indicts Russell Means, leader of 
the American Indian movement, and 4 others, on charges 
of illegal transportation of arms to Wounded Knee, and 
of crossing state lines with intent to incite a riot. 

May 4—Donald H. Segretti, a national campaign worker 
for President Nixon, and a Tampa accountant, George H. 
Hearing, are accused of mailing a fictitious and scurrilous 
letter on Senator Edmund Muskie’s stationery during the 
Florida presidential primary as part of a plot to destroy 
Muskie’s chances of becoming the Democratic presidential 
candidate. ` 

President Nixon names General Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., to be Assistant to the President, as an “interim” 
appointee replacing H. R. Haldeman, former White 
House Chief of Staff. 

May 5—Indians and federal negotiators sign an agreement 
ending the 68-day occupation of Wounded Knee by mili- 
tant Indians and providing for procedures for the dis- 
armament and evacuation of the village. 

May 7—Deputy White House press secretary Gerald L. 
Warren issues a statement denying that President Nixon 
had prior knowledge of the Watergate operation. 

In a document released today in the Pentagon Papers 
trial, E. Howard Hunt, Jr., convicted Watergate conspir- 
ator, charges that President Nixon’s former counsel, Charles 
W. Colson, ordered him to forge data to implicate Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy in the assassination of South 
Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

May 8—A federal court orders the government to bring 
federal funding up to the full amount authorized by Con- 
gress last year by making $6 billion available to the states 
for water pollution control. 

The government confirms in the Pentagon Papers trial 
that the then deputy director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, General Robert E. Cushman, Jr., ordered equip- 
ment for Hunt’s use in the break-in of Ellsberg’s psychia- 
trist’s office on September 3, 1971. General Cushman is 
now commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Outgoing Secretary of Defense Elliot L, Richardson asks 
Congress for $1.2 billion in military aid. : 

May 9—Attorney General-designate Elliot L. Richardson 
tells the Senate Judiciary Committee that he will maintain 
“ultimate responsibility” for the Watergate investigation 
and prosecution if he becomes Attorney General. 

A federal grand jury indicts John N. Mitchell, former 
U.S. Attorney General, Maurice H. Stans, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Harry L. Sears, former majority leader 
of the New Jersey Senate, and Robert L. Vesco, New Jersey 
financier, on charges of conspiracy to defraud the United 
States and to obstruct justice. Mitchell and Stans are also 
charged with committing perjury before the grand jury. 

May 10—In the Pentagon Papers trial, the government dis- 
closes wiretaps on phone calls made by Ellsberg in 1969- 
1970, ; 

President Nixon announces new appointments: John B. 
Connally as special adviser to the President on a part-time 
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basis; James R. Schlesinger as Secretary of Defense; Wil- 
liam E. Colby to succeed Schlesinger as Director of the 
C.I.A.; Fred Buzhardt, Jr., general counsel of the Defense 
Department, to move to the White House as special coun- 
sel on Watergate matters on a temporary basis, to answer 
directly ‘to the President. 

Former White House counsel John W. Dean 3d warns 
of efforts “to limit or prevent my testifying fully and 
freely” in the Watergate investigation. 

The House of Representatives votes, 219 to 188, to pre- 
vent the use of defense funds for the bombing of Cambodia. 


May 11—Judge Byrne dismisses all charges against Daniel 


Ellsberg and Anthony J. Russo, Jr., in the Pentagon Papers 
trial, citing “improper government conduct” and making 
clear a ruling barring a new trial, 

General Robert E. Cushman, Jr., states that Richard 
Helms, his C.I.A. superior in 1971, and now Ambassador 
to Iran, “assented” to aid Hunt by providing equipment 
and disguises for the Ellsberg break-in. 


May 14—Acting F.B.I. director William D. Ruckelshaus re- 


ports the finding of 17 wiretap records on newsmen and 
government officials in an Ehrlichman safe. 

Former deputy campaign manager for the Committee 
for the Re-election of the President Jeb Stuart Magruder 
says President Nixon was actively involved in campaign 
planning until a month after the Watergate break-in. 

Federal Judge John J. Sirica takes custody of “top se- 
cret” papers turned over to the court by Dean. 


May 15—President Nixon, proposing a 17-member bipartisan 


election reform commission, suggests to Congress a single 
6-year term for the President and a House term of 4 years 
instead of 2. 

The C.I.A. deputy director, Lieutenant General Vernon 
A. Walters, reportedly tells the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that the C.I.A. turned down Dean’s plea for 
help to “cover up” the Watergate case. A request by 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman to have the C.I.A. halt an 
F.B.I. inquiry into Nixon’s reelection funds was also 
rejected. 

A White House spokesman confirms presidential au- 
thorization of wiretapping the conversations of more than 
a dozen subordinates on the National Security Council 
and in the Defense Department in 1969 following a New 
York Times report of B-52 bombing in Cambodia. Wire- 
tap reports went to national security adviser Henry A. 
Kissinger and his deputy, General Haig, now White House 
chief of staff, 


May 16—G. Bradford Cook, chairman of the Securities and 


Exchange Commission, resigns following allegations that 
he deleted a reference to the secret $200,000 political con- 
tribution made by Robert L. Vesco to President Nixon’s 
reelection campaign from a S.E.C. complaint against 
Vesco. 

Justice Department sources say that Henry A. Kissinger 
personally requested wiretaps on a number of his aides on 
the National Security Council. 


May 18~—Attorney General-designate Richardson names 


Archibald Cox, professor at the Harvard Law School, as 
the special prosecutor in the Watergate investigation. 

President Nixon vetoes a bill requiring Senate confirma- 
tion of the director and deputy director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

James W. McCord, Jr., convicted for breaking into the 
Democratic National Headquarters at the Watergate com- 
plex in June, 1972, testifies before the Senate committee 
investigating the Watergate scandal that he received an 
offer of executive clemency, financial aid and a promise of 
a job for keeping silent. He says that the offer was made 
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- by John J. Caulfield, a former White House official; he 
charges that Caulfield invoked the President’s name. 

White House press secretary Ronald L. Ziegler declares 
that President Nixon had not authorized an offer of exec- 
utive clemency for McCord. 

May 19—During a telephone call initiated by his wife 
Martha, former Attorney General John Mitchell declares 
that efforts to make him the “fall guy” in the Watergate 
scandal will fail because “I never did anything mentally 
or morally wrong.” 

The General Accounting Office accuses Maurice H. 
Stans, chairman of the Finance Committee to Reelect the 
President, of attempting to avoid the disclosure require- 
ments of the new federal campaign spending law. 

In Camden, New Jersey, a jury finds 17 of the “Camden 
28” not guilty of breaking into the Federal Building in 
Camden in 1971 and destroying draft records. The de- 
fendants admitted having done so; 80 F.B.I. agents were 
witnesses, 

May 20—The New York Times reports that the White 
House established in 1970 a secret intelligence unit to 
gather information about radical and antiwar groups. 

May 21—Mitchell, Stans, and Harry Sears, former Republi- 
can majority leader of the New Jersey Senate, plead not 
guilty before federal Judge John M. Cannella; they are 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the U.S. and obstruct 
justice. At issue is their attempt to get preferential treat- 
ment for Robert L. Vesco, a New Jersey financier in 
trouble with the S.E.C. Vesco does not appear, and is 
now considered a fugitive from justice. He is reportedly 
in Costa Rica or the Bahamas. 

Senator Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) refers to a doc- 
ument containing a memorandum by General Vernon A. 
Walters, in which Haldeman is mentioned as having told 
an official of the C.I.A. that President Nixon wanted the 
C.I.A. to try to halt an inquiry into one aspect of the 
Watergate case. 

May 22—President Nixon issues a 4,000-word statement ad- 
mitting that the White House was involved in “wide- 
ranging efforts” to limit certain aspects of the Watergate 
investigation. The President admits that he asked for 
some limits to the Watergate inquiry in areas where the 
national security might be jeopardized. His statement 
also declares that “executive privilege will not be invoked 
as to any testimony concerning possible criminal conduct” 
in the Watergate investigation. 

The Senate votes, 62 to 22, to override the President’s 
veto of a bill requiring Senate confirmation of the direc- 
tor and deputy director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

John: J. Caulfield tells the Select Committee on Presi- 
dential Campaign Activities investigating the Watergate 
case that John W. Dean 3d, ousted presidential counsel, 
ordered him to offer McCord executive clemency. 

May 23—The House of Representatives votes, 236 to 178, 
on a bill requiring Senate confirmation of the 2 top offi- 
cials of the Office of Management and Budget. The House 
vote fails ‘by 40 votes to override the President’s veto. 

By a vote of 82 to 3, the Senate confirms Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson as attorney general, 

May 24—According to The New York Times, Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, a key witness in the Watergate trial, has de- 
cided to plead guilty and serve as a witness for the prose; 
cution, 

Representative William O. Mills (R., Md.) i is found shot 
to death, an apparent suicide. Mills received $25,000 in 
an unreported cash transfer from President Nixon’s cam- 
paign committee when he ran in'a special election in 1971. 


President Nixon, invoking the broad issue of “national 
security” in a speech to almost 600 cheering former prison- 
ers of war, states that people who “steal secrets and pub- 
lish them in the newspapers”? should not be made into 

“national heroes,” 

May 25—A White House statement discloses that President 
Nixon’s San Clemente estate is controlled by an investment 
company formed by Robert H. Abplanalp, a multimillion- 
aire and clọse friend of the President. 

' Richardson is sworn in as attorney general. Cox is 
sworn in as special prosecutor in the Watergate case. 

May 26—According to The New York Times, federal pros- 
ecutors ‘have evidence that H. R. Haldeman and John D. 
Ehrlichman were involved in illegal activities against 
Daniel Ellsberg in 1971. 

May 31—Voting 63 to 19, the Senate approves a provision 
for an absolute cut-off of funds for the U.S. bombing of 
Cambodia. The bill will go back to the House, which has 
approved a less restricted cut-off. . 

H. R. Haldeman, testifying before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on Intelligence Operations, “cate- 
gorically” denies that he was involved in a cover-up of 
the Watergate case. ` 


Labor 

May 9—The AFL-CIO votes a fund of $1.6 million to 
help Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Workers in their fight 
with the Teamsters Union over which union will represent 
grape workers in the Cachella Valley of California. 


Politics 
May 2—Former Governor John B. Connally of Texas 
switches to the Republican party. 


Science and Space 

May 14—Skylab 1 orbits into space. 

May 26—The Skylab astronauts board their space station to 
install a parasol to shade the malfunctioning overheated 
vehicle from intense sunlight, 

May 28—Skylab 1 astronauts report that the orbiting space 
station is “in excellent shape.” 


Supreme Court 

May 7—The Court rules, 6 to 3, that the Justice Department 
can block state legislature reapportionment plans in the 
South when they threaten to reduce the influence of black 
voters, thereby: invalidating Georgia’s 1972 districting 
plan for its House of Representatives. -. 

May 14--The Court rules that armed forces regulations pro- 
hibiting female members from obtaining dependents’ bene- 
fits for their husbands are an unjustifiable form of sex 
discrimination and unconstitutional. 

May 21—By a vote of 4 to 4, the Court leaves fain a 
lower .court decision that declared unconstitutional a 
Richmond, Virginia, desegregation plan. The plan pro- | 
posed merging white suburbs with the predominantly black 

` inner city school system. Justice Lewis F. Powell disqual- 
ified himself in this case. 


„May 29—In 2 separate cases, the Supreme Court decides in 
’. favor of law enforcement officials, broadening their powers 


“fo search suspects and seize evidence. 
>: VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


Be (See also Intl, War in Indochina) 
May. 20—President Nguyen Van Thieu, in a radio and tele- 
vision address, announces an 8-year plan for reconstruction 


and economic development. 


ZAMBIA 
(See Rhodesia) e 
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In this concluding issue of a three-issue symposium on poverty and 
social welfare in America, eight articles explore the weaknesses and work- 
ings of our present system and point out possible new approaches for the 
future. Our first article points out that “it is a mystery that we should con- 
tinue to fund a system of programs which often leaves the recipient without 
sufficient aid, a system which transfers income from low and middle income 
families to the poor. Welfare reform is an obvious necessity.” 


Weaknesses in Our 
Welfare Program 


By Kerru E. BERNARD 
Assistant Professor of Economics, California State College 


MERICA’S WELFARE SYSTEM is a failure that 


grows worse every day.”? In this single’ 


. sentence President Richard Nixon expressed 
che dissatisfaction of an entire nation with a number 
of social programs. Criticisms of the “welfare mess” 
can be heard from such diverse sources as the most 
liberal element.of our population and the John Birch 
Society. While different groups attack our welfare 
system for different reasons, all point convincingly to 
the failings of the system. 

Initiated as the first coordinated federal anti-pov- 
erty program, the current welfare system came. into 
being with New Deal legislation. In conjunction 
with the Socia] Security system for the elderly and 
unemployment compensation, for the family whose 
principal wage earner was temporarily out of work, 
public assistance (welfare) was intended to provide 
for those who were either unable to work or who did 


1 Message of the President of the United States Relative 
to Welfare Reform, H. Doc. 91-146, 91 Cong. 1 sess. 
(1969), p. 2. Text in Congressional Record, daily ed; 
August 11, 1969, p. 559582. 

_? Lowell Galloway, an economist at Ohio University, ar- 
rived at this conclusion and on that basis. argued that no 
“welfare” programs were necessary. See Lowell Galloway, 
“The Foundations of the War on Poverty,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, May, 1965. 

2 However, just more than one-half of these people (14 
million) received welfare payments. 

*For an excellent treatment of the factors determining 
poverty sek „Bradley Schiller, The Econamics of Poverty and 
iscrimination (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall 1972) 
See afso the articles in Current Histor , June, 1973, ` 


not meet the qualifications of the other programs. 
Over time, these programs, which were designed as a 
residual element under the Social Security Act of 
1935, have grown in both scale and cost. Table 1 
shows the number of people participating in these 
programs in selected years. 

All income maintenance programs which fall under 
the category of “welfare” are designed to alleviate 
poverty. Ideally, aggregate government policies af- 
fecting the level and rate of federal spending and 
taxation (fiscal policy) along with government pol- 
icies relating to the expansion of the money supply 
and level of interest rates (monetary policy) would 
be sufficient to guarantee an economic climate in 
which no American would be forced to live in condi- 
tions of poverty. This is, in fact, the position taken 
by many critics of anti-poverty programs who feel 
that while government may have the responsibility to 
generate an expanding economy, this condition is 
sufficient to eliminate poverty eventually? Yet in 
1970, more than 25 million people in this country had 
incomes below the “poverty level’? and, in 1971, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all Americans aged 65 or 
over were considered “poor.” Individual character- 


` istics other than age (e.g., health, education and race) 


also affect a persux’s employability and influence his 
or her ability to earn an income absxe the poverty 
level,4 


While there are significant weaknesses i Llr miT- 
cd 
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TABLE 1 


Table 1—Number of recipients of public assistance money payments 
‘by program, for selected years. 











Year and month Old Age Aid to Aid to Aid to the General 

Assistance Families with the Blind Permanently Assistance 

Dependent Children and Totally 
Disabled ` 

1936: June 652,000 522,000 43,000 — 4,680,000 
1940: June 1,970,000 1,141,000 71,600 — 4,038,000 
1945: June 2,038,000 872,000 71,100 — 427,000 
1950: June 2,790,000 2,235,000 95,400 | — 1,105,000 
1955: June 2,535,000 2,238,000 104,000 ` 234,000 718,000 
1960: June 2,331,000 3,015,000 107,000 358,000 969,000 
1965: June 2,111,000 4,306,000 94,400 536,000 664,000 
1970: June 2,050,000 8,292,000 80,100 878,000 ` 930,000 
rent welfare system, a great deal of the criticism lev- programs. Table 2 lists the programs and basic data 


eled against the program is due to misconceptions 
about the recipients of welfare. It is commonly as- 
sumed that the welfare rolls are filled with people 
who, though able, have no desire to work. However, 
a study made by the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare® points out that less 
than one per cent of welfare recipients are able-bodied 
males. In fact, children comprise over one-half 
(50.3 per cent) of the welfare rolls. Of the re- 
mainder, 24 per cent receive funds under the old age 
assistance (OAA) program; 13 per cent are mothers 
receiving: money under Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (AFDC); 8 per cent are considered 
permanently and totally disabled (APTD); and 2.9 
per cent are parents deemed unable to work. Women 
on welfare are often accused of having many illegiti- 
mate children in order to increase their monthly pay- 
ments. This charge is unsubstantiated by statistics, 
which show that two-thirds of all AFDC families have 
three or fewer children. 

It is the general impression of the public that wel- 
fare recipients are mostly black. However, HEW re- 
ported that in 1970 blacks accounted for only 39 per 
cent of the people receiving welfare payments. 
American Indians accounted for 6 per cent of the re- 
cipients, and the remaining 55 per cent were white. 

“Welfare” is commonly regarded as a single, large 
effort to eliminate poverty. It is, in fact, a system of 
five separate programs. Four of these programs at- 
tempt to eradicate poverty associated with specific 
groups in our society. General assistance is intended 
to deal with those not eligible for any of the other 


5 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
“Estimated Employability of Recipients of Public Assis- 
tance: Money Payments,” July, 1968. 

€ Other “myths” about Æe welfare programs and the 
people involved can be found in “Six Mvths about Wel- 
fare,” published by the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
Ùn. . . E 

VThe Neure was 67 per cent in 1961; a defnite worsen 
ing ead SRM LO eit. pour, which funds families 


tant ` m, mely strin- 

SYhere is a ki ae present, but ea oa 
with unemploye’ have kept the size © t E AFDC pay- 
gent Te Tn 1970. only about 1.5 per cent o j 


ments were allogated under AFDG-UF. 


pertaining to each. 

The dominance of the AFDC program, both in 
terms of number of recipients and total expenditure, 
can easily be seen from Table 2. Public scrutiny fo- 
cuses on this particular program, and the term “wel- 
fare mess” applies exclusively to the AFDC program. 
The weaknesses of the welfare system, then, tend to be 
synonymous with the weaknesses of AFDC. In this 
light, a detailed examination of AFDC is in order. 
Three major weaknesses of the AFDC program can 
be identified: 1) the effect on family stability; 2) the 
impact on work incentives; 3) the level of benefits. 

First of all, does the welfare system influence the 
family structure of recipients? The answer seems to 
be a resounding yes. A study of AFDC families re- 
veals that, in 1970, fully three-fourth of the -fathers 
had deserted their families? The conditions neces- 
sary to receive welfare payments tend to cause the 
dissolution of families: in order for a household to 
qualify for benefits the father must be either absent or 
incapacitated.2 As the program is set up only for the 
unemployable poor, the effect of this stipulation is 
that many poor working fathers “desert” their families 
so that their wives and children may be eligible for 
AFDC payments which may exceed the fathers’ in- 
come. Consider that in 1968 1.3 million - family 
heads worked 35 hours per week, 50 weeks annually, 
and still earned less than the poverty level of income 
($3,500 for a family of four). Clearly, this weakness 
of “the system” potentially affects a very large num- 
ber of people. In addition to encouraging “deser- 
tion,” current regulations tend to discourage the for- 
mation of conventional family units. If an AFDC 
recipient remarries; all assistance to her and to her 
children ceases. For recipients of Social Security or 
Veterans’ Assistance Pension benefits, however, chil- 
dren continue to receive benefits after the mother re- 
marries. f 

Second, for those parents (mostly women) eligible 
for AFDC payments, the program requirements pro- 
vide a disincentive for seeking employment. Until 
1968, for each dollar of income earned by an De 
recipient, the payment from the program was reduce 
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TABLE 2 
Welfare Programs, December, 1970 
Program Recipients Payment per Total Annual 
Recipient Payment 
(monthly) (in millions) 
1. Old Age Assistance 2,081,000 $ 77.60 $1,938 
2. Aid to the Blind 81,000 104.34 101 
3. Aid to Permanently and 933,000 96,55 1,038 
Totally Disabled 
4. Aid to Families with 9,657,000 45,50 5,735 
Dependent Children: 
5. General Assistance 1,062,000 57.75 736 
13,814,000 $9,548 


aes 


‘by one dollar. In effect, the recipient was subjected 
to a 100 per cent tax on any earned income—hardly 
an incentive to seek employment. In February, 1968, 
Congress amended the Social Security Act and set up 
the Work Incentive Program (WIN). This program 
lowered the tax rate to 67 per cent of any income over 
$30 per month, the first $30 being tax free. While 
this is a step in the right direction, the tax rate is still 
extremely high. 

There is, in addition, a negative side to the WIN 
program. In order to remain eligible for payments, 
recipients of AFDC must accept any work provided 
by their case workers. Exceptions are made only if 
a recipient is incapacitated or cannot work because 
of problems in finding adequate child care. The ad- 
ministration of WIN, including decisions about ex- 
ceptions, are in the hands of the states, and variations 
on enforcement tend to be significant. An AFDC 
recipient in one state may be forced to work; a re- 
cipient in identical circumstances in another state may 
not. ' 
The third principal weakness in the AFDC pro- 
gram involves the level of benefits paid. Table 2 
makes it clear that the “average” AFDC recipient 
receives $45.50 per month or $2,200 annually for a 
family of four. This figure, however, is a national 
average and is very misleading. 


Though the federal government contributes more than 
one-half of the total cost of welfare programs under the 
Social Security Act, it delegates administration of these 
programs to the states, within broad. federal guidelines. 
Most importantly, the states determine eligibility standards 
and the level of benefits.® 


State differentials are very large. A family of four 
in New York receives $3,500 annually in welfare pay- 
ments ;a family in similar circumstances in Mississippi 
is entitled to only $550. Disparities of this nature are 
often considered an important cause of the heavy mi- 
gration of welfare families from the rural south to the 
industrial states of the north. While some of the 


9 Sar Levitan, Programs to Aid the Poor in the 70’s 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1969), p. 22. 

10 Jt should be noted that each state independently com- 
putes its minimum cost standards, 


differences in benefit levels reflect cost-of-living dif- 
ferences between the North and the South, they also 
reflect different attitudes toward AFDC recipients. 

Another aspect of the level of benefits demonstrates 
what is possibly the principal weakness of welfare 
from the point of view of a recipient: the relation 
between the level of benefits and the cost of providing 
a minimally adequate standard of living in each 
state? In 1972, the cost standards for a family of 
four varied from $197 to $400 per month, The max- 
imum level of benefits provided met the state’s cost 
standards in only 13 states. In 21 other states, the 
maximum benefits established were $18 to $151 less 
than the states’ cost standards. The national median 
maximum benefit level for a family of four was $227 
per month while the median cost standard was $286. 

In 1967, the congressional amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act required each state to make an ad- 
justment in the cost standards to allow for increases 
in the general price level. Prior to 1967, there was 
no relationship between changes in cost standards and 
changes in the cost of living. However, states which 
were not able to pay the full amount were permitted 
to reduce their cost standards. Between January, 
1967, and July, 1971, the number of states meeting 
100 per cent of the cost standard declined from 22 to 
13. During this period, median cost increased by 33 
per cent (from $215 to $286 per month) and median 
benefits increased 24.7 per cent (from $182 to $227 
monthly). In real terms, therefore, the level of ben- 
efits relative to the cost standard declined over that 
four-year period. 

Clearly, the level of benefits is not set up to alleviate 
poverty. It actually perpetuates poverty for a seg- 
ment of our population. In July, 1971, the maximum 
payment in twelve states for a family of four was less 


(Continued on page 86) 
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“The history of the social security system since its inception is in part 
the history of an ideological shift in emphasis from an insurance program 


to a social welfare program.” 


Social Security: History and Prospects 


By June AxInNN 


Associate Professor of Social Work, Univesrity of Pennsylvania 


OCIAL SECURITY is the major public program 
which provides income to the aged and the dis- 
abled in the United States. It is a federal pro- 

gram of economic security for families‘ who cannot be 
supported through the normal mechanism of labor 
market participation because the wage earner in the 
family either 1) is old and has therefore retired from 
work, 2) is permanently disabled and is therefore 
unable to work, or 3) has died. Since 1966, the pro- 
gram, Old Age, Survivors, Disability and Health In- 
surance (OASDHI), has also provided medical and 
hospital insurance for the aged, in addition to income 
transfers. It is one of the largest and most successful 
insurance programs in the world. 

Last year, the system disbursed over $50 billion in 
monthly benefits and medical and hospital insurance 
payments to 28 million people. Over 13 per cent of 
the population, more than one in every eight Ameri- 
` cans, received social security checks. Ninety-two per 
cent of all people over 65 are eligible for benefits and 
an even larger percentage of women and children are 
protected against the premature death of the family 
breadwinner. Social security serves both as the basic 
source of continuity in lifetime income for working 
families and as the major anti-poverty program in the 
nation. 

Social insurance is now the sole source of income 
of half its beneficiaries! In 1940, transfer payments 
of $35 million accounted for less than one-half of one 
per cent of personal income when payments started 
and represented less than four per cent of all federal 
budget expenditures; by 1972, payments accounted 
for over five per cent of personal income and repre- 
sented over one-fifth of all federal outlays. 

Social security is a contributory system. Benefit 
payments are made from trust funds whose assets are 
derived largely from tax payments assessed on workers 
and employers.* While personal income from social 
security payments to beneficiaries amounted to five 


*In addition to contribution income, the social security 
trust funds earn interest on investments. Last year this 
amounted to about $2 billion. 

` 


per cent of all personal income in 1972, the personal 
income of other individuals was directly reduced by 
almost $36 billion in social insurance contributions. 
And just as benefits have become an increasingly im- 
portant part of the federal government’s expenditures, 
social insurance contributions have come to play an 
equally important role in the pattern of government 
tax receipts. The program thus involves a transfer 
of income from those who are currently employed to 
those who have left employment. 

OASDHI is one program in a network of public 
income transfer mechanisms designed to protect 


. Americans against some of the risks of an industrial 
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society. There are other public retirement and dis- 
ability programs. For federal employees there are the 
Civil Service system which was established in 1920, a 
variety of programs for other civilians like judicial 
employees and foreign service workers, a program for 
career military personnel, and a veterans’ pension pro- 
gram. There are state and local government em- 
ployee plans. The railroad retirement system was 
set up at the same time as the social insurance system. 

To help maintain an income floor during periods of 
temporary unemployment there is a state-administered 
unemployment insurance program. State workmen’s 
compensation and temporary disability programs are 
also efforts to meet the problem of temporary loss of 
income from employment. A combined federal, state 
and local government public assistance program to 
provide support for needy aged and disabled adults 
and dependent children who are not eligible for bene- 
fits under the employment-related programs was estab- 
lished in 1935 in the same act that created the insur- 
ance programs. Most but not all of these transfer 
plans are contributory and compulsory; some but not 
all are coordinated with social security; some but not 
all provide for dual entitlement of workers to pay- 
ment benefits. There are some overlaps and there are 
some important gaps in the network, but in general, 
OASDHI is the mainstay of a public effort to meet 
the economic needs of Americans when they cannot 

e 


work. 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security Act of 1935 was a response to 
the problems of the aged population and the immedi- 
ate crisis of the depression and poverty. The economic 
catastrophe of the 1930’s led to public recognition that 
Americans lived in an urban, industrial, monetized so- 
ciety in which there was no longer the inherent se- 
curity of the family farm. Nor was there an extended 
family available to support the growing numbers of 
older people in the population; where there were adult 
children, their incomes were often inadequate and 
their savings depleted. The widespread and expanded 
unemployment gave dramatic force to the arguments 
for designing a program of income stabilization to be 
built into the structure of the economy, a permanent 
public institution to provide regular income to those 
- who had left the labor force and who, it was now clear, 
could not be expected to provide effectively for their 
own retirement. 

The adoption of a social insurance system in the 
United States, 45 years after it had been introduced by 
Otto von Bismarck in Germany, was an acknowledge- 
ment that social welfare was a legitimate function of 
modern government and a recognition that for the 
most part neither individuals nor their families, nor 
the ordinary operations of the market economy were 
` adequate to meet all needs. Some needs could be as- 
sumed to be universal and were to be met communally. 

The original program established under the Social 
Security Act of 1935 was a retirement program for 
employees in private industry and commerce.? It cov- 
ered about 60 per cent of the civilian labor force. The 
objective of the program, of the establishment of the 
Old Age Reserve Account, as it was first called, was 
to provide freedom from economic want and continu- 
ation of a stable income to people who, because of 
age, retired from the labor market, and to provide 
this income on an insurance basis as a matter of 
earned right. It was labeled an earned payment be- 
cause it was a contributory, compulsory program in 
which benefits were to be closely related to contribu- 
tions. 

The amount of the benefit was specified in the law; 
it was to be paid regardless of need, with no behavioral 
conditions attached other than retirement from work. 
Payment schedules were based on work experience 
and were intended to provide living standards that 


2 In addition the act provided for the establishment of a 
system of state unemployment insurance programs, a pro- 
gram of maternal and child health services and three cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid public assistance programs: Aid to the 
Aged, Aid to the Blind, and Aid to Dependent Children. 

SA very clear discussion of the concepts of “individual 
equity” and “social adequacy” may be found in Robert J. 
Myers, Social Insurance and Allied Government Programs 
(Homewood, Illinois: R, D. Irwin, 1965), and in Joseph 
A. Pechman, Henry J. Aaron and Michael K. Taussig, 
Social Security: Perspectives for Reform ( Washington, 
D.C. ° The Brookings Institution, 1968). 
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were related to the position of recipients before they 
retired from the labor force. The program was callëd' 


y j eee r a2! 
social insurance, but the original emphasis was placed’ 


heavily on the insurance aspect; the analogy to private 
insurance was used to assure widespread acceptance. 

A basic issue is implied in the phrase social insur- 
ance. Social goals include the goal of providing min- 
imum economic security to those who are not in the 
labor force regardless of their previous employment 
history, wage levels, or contributions to the system. 
The concept of insurance requires a relatively strict 
relationship between contributions to the system and 
benefits drawn from it, and it implies that income 
drawn from the system after retirement will be re- 
lated to a previous standard of living. Emphasizing 
the social component would tend to reduce income in- 


equalities in old age; emphasizing the analogy to pri- * 


vate insurance would stress benefits as a replacement 
for earnings and would continue income differentials. 
The. history of the social security system since its in- 
ception is in part the history of an ideological shift in 
emphasis from an insurance program to a social wel- 
fare program. The change has occurred quietly, in- 
crementally and, apparently, without affecting the 
general acceptance of entitlement to benefits; but it 
has been a major shift away from individual equity 
and toward social equality. 


THE EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


The first major change occurred in 1939, before the 
program was actually in full operation, when the So- 
cial Security Act was amended to make it a family 
program. Survivors’ benefits were added so that not 
only was a wage earner covered for retirement but his 
family was covered in the event of his death, and the 
benefit formula was changed to include payments for 
dependents. This was the first movement away from 
the equity principles of private insurance. The re- 
turns to two workers who had paid the same premi- 
ums into the system would henceforth be differentiated 
on the basis of social need, as indicated by family size 
and composition. At the same time, the computation 
base for benefits was shifted and tied to average earn- 
ings over a minimum covered period, instead of tying 
the base to cumulative lifetime earnings after 1936. 
This increased the size of pensions for workers ap- 
proaching 65. 

The 1950’s and 1960's saw repeated extensions of 
coverage to new groups of workers. Regularly gain- 
fully employed farm and household workers, non-farm 
self-employed (except professional groups) and federal 
civilian employees not under any retirement system 
were covered by the 1950 amendments, and for the 
first time coverage was offered on a voluntary basis to 
employees of non-profit groups and to some state and 
local government employees. Further significant ex- 


tensions of coverage were made in 1954, 1956, 1960 
s 
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and 1965 to include professionals, farm self-employed, 
and members of the uniformed services. 

With each extension of coverage came a change in 
the terms of entitlement to benefits. To make it pos- 
sible for workers nearing retirement age in newly cov- 
ered employment to draw pensions, the length of time 
they had to contribute to become eligible was reduced. 
Thus those joining the system in recent years will draw 
a much higher ratio of benefits to contributions than 
those with a long history of work in covered industries. 

One further change in population coverage should 
be noted. The 1966 amendments provided for the 
awarding of special reduced pensions to people over 
72 who were not in covered employment. For this 
small group, social security means a demogrant (a 
grant based solely on age) financed by contributions 
from general revenues. 

The risk coverage was extended in 1956, hen a 
program of insurance was established for disabled 
workers aged 50-64 and disabled adults who are chil- 
dren of deceased or retired workers. In 1958, pay- 
ment formulas under this program were adjusted to 
include benefits for dependents of disabled workers 
and, in 1960, the lower age of 50 was removed. In 
1965, medical and hospital insurance programs for 
the aged were added. As the program was extended 
to include additional persons and to deal with addi- 
tional problems, and as poorer risks ‘were included, 
the system became increasingly social and redistribu- 
tive in its impact. 


BENEFITS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


The initial emphasis of the social security program 
on the insurance aspect of social insurance should not 
be overemphasized. From the very beginning, a com- 
promise was sought between the social welfare need 
for an anti-poverty minimum level of benefits and the 
insurance goal of replacing earnings income. Benefit 
formulas, from the first, favored those in the lowest 
earning brackets. Over the years, benefit increases 
have continued to be proportionately larger for recip- 
ients at the bottom end of the scale. Payment levels 
have gone up nine times. The most dramatic increase 
was enacted in 1950 and provided, effective in 1952, 
for an average raise of 77 per cent—ranging from 
100 per cent at the lowest level to 50 per cent at the 
top. Raises in 1952 and 1954 were at about 13 per 
cent, 1958 and 1965 saw 7 per cent increases, 13 per 
cent in 1967, 15 per cent in 1969, 10 per cent in 1971, 
20 per cent in 1972. Many of these changes, of course, 
are only adjustments to increases in the cost of living. 
The 1972 legislation provides an automatic mechanism 
for adjusting benefit levels to changes in the cost of 
living within a half-year period. The figures make it 
clear that there has been some real increase in bene- 
* After 1974 the earnings base is subject to automatic in- 


creases based on changes in the level of average taxable 
wages under th® social security program. 


fits, reflecting rising standards of living. In part, then, 
the increased productivity of currently employed 
workers has been transferred to retired workers and 
their families. 

In addition to these formula changes, the income 
of the aged population generally has been improved 
by amendments to the‘act increasing minimum bene- 
fits, lowering the possible age of retirement from 65 to 
62, first for women and then for men, increasing the 
amount of earnings permitted without a reduction of 
pension, increasing the benefit rates for those who 
delay retirement beyond the age of 65 and raising to 
100 per cent the benefits available to widows and 
widowers. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


To pay for the prodigious growth of the social se- 
curity system, the contribution or tax schedule has 
also grown steadily. In fact, in the last 25 years, so- 
cial security has been the fastest growing federal tax. 
Contributions from wage earners and their employers 
have increased regularly. Starting at a rate of 1 per 
cent from each, the rate moved to the 2.5-per cent 
range by the end of the 1950's, reached 4.8 per cent 
in 1969, and stands currently at 5.85 per cent. In 
parallel fashion, as median income has risen, the tax- 
able earnings base has gone up, from an initial level 
of $3,000 to the current level of $10,800. The result: 
for a worker earning the full amount subject to tax 
the annual cost of participation has jumped 224 times. 
The increase which took effect January 1, 1973, was 
the largest in history. Unlike the benefit schedule, 
which favors low income workers, this is a regressive 
tax, favoring those with incomes above the tax base. 
Not only do current income earners pay for the in- 
come of older, retired workers but, to a considerable 
extent, the extra benefits of low-earning retirees come 
from low income earners.* 


THE OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


Retirement, survivor and disability benefits are ad- 
ministered as a single program by the Social Security 
Administration of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

Social security is a work-related program and, gen- 
erally speaking, the terms of entitlement are employ- 
ment-related. Once the risk qualifications are met 
(age, retirement, disability, widowhood, and so on) 
the basic requirement is that a worker establish his 
insured status. Insured status is achieved by having 
worked in employment or self-employment covered by 
the Social Security Act for a specified number of cal- 
endar quarters. By and large, this means a three- 
month period in which at least $50 in wages or $100 
in self-employment income was earned. For full en- 
titlement to benefits, fully insured status is required, 
which ordinarily requires 40 quarters of coverage. - 


Since many workers were in industries which were not 
covered until they were near retirement age, the law 
provides for differential coverage depending on when 
the industry was included and the date of retirement.* 
A minimum of six quarters is required. The purpose 
of the fully insured concept is to make long-term at- 
tachment to the work force a basis for old age benefits. 

This category of fully insured is to be distinguished 
from currently insured. Entitlement on a currently 
insured basis is used to establish recent attachment to 
the work force as a basis for benefits for survivors. A 
worker is currently insured if he has had at least 6 
quarters of coverage during the 13 quarters preceding 


death or disability. Transitionally insured status was’ 


introduced in 1965 to provide minimum retirement 
benefits for workers who reached the age of 72 before 
1969, even if they were not fully covered. Since 1967, 
persons over 72 have been eligible for a minimum pen- 
sion even if they are not fully or transitionally insured. 
Once entitlement is established for a fully insured 
worker, the amount of the benefit depends on a 
complicated formula related to a primary insurance 
amount. This benefit is calculated in relation to av- 
erage monthly earnings up to the level of the taxable 
earnings base. The primary insurance amount rises 
as wages rise, but at a decreasing rate, so that the re- 
placement ratio of benefits for earnings is higher for 
workers with low incomes than for those with higher 
wages. The application of the formula is limited by 
both a minimum and a maximum. To insure the 
working poor of a retirement income above the pov- 
erty line, the 1972 amendments raised the minimum 
monthly benefit for those who had worked a long time 
in covered employment to $170 for a single individual. 
The existence of a ceiling on covered income provides 
a maximum. For a man in 1972, the highest average 
monthly earning that could be included was $471 
which would give a monthly benefit of about $260. 
As the years of higher earnings base play a larger role 
in average earnings, this maximum will of course rise. 
‘The primary insurance amount may be increased 
or decreased depending upon age at retirement and 
family size. Workers may retire at 62, but their bene- 
fits are reduced; they may continue working past 65 
and their benefits are increased. , For retiring workers 
with families, the primary insurance amount is in- 
creased by 50 per cent for each dependent. For the 
transitionally insured, for those over 72, the minimum 
benefit is now $84.50. All of these benefits will auto- 
matically rise in response to increases in the cost of 
living. 
OASDHI is financed by a payroll tax (FICA) on 
a specified earnings base. Employees and employers 
4 One covered calendar quarter for each year between 
1950 and retirement is required for those who reached age 
21 prior to 1950. Those reaching age 21 after 1950 need 


one eovered calendar quarter for each year between 21 and 
retirement. The total need never exceed 40. 
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pay the same tax rate, currently 5.85 per cent each; 
the self-employed pay at a rate equal to three-fourths 
of the combined rate, currently 8.77 per cent. Rates 
are scheduled to rise to 7.3 per cent for employees and 
employers and 10.95 per cent for the self-employed 
by the year 2001. The taxable earnings base is now 
$10,800. It will go up to $12,000 in 1974 and after 
that will rise automatically to reflect changes in wage 
levels. The amount of taxes collected is credited to 
special trust fund accounts for the social security sys- 
tem. Benefit payments and administrative costs are 
paid from these trust funds, which have accumulated 
approximately a one-year contingency reserve to back 
up the basically pay-as-you-go financing system. 

Since its enactment on August 14, 1935, social se- 
curity has evolved from a limited individual retire- 
ment program for a small part of the aged population 
into a comprehensive system of protection against the 
hazards of old age, disability and premature death for 
most American families. Fewer than 20 per cent of 
the aged were insured or receiving benefits in the early 
1940’s; 92 per cent of the aged are included now. 
Where only 58 per cent of all workers were in covered 
employment in 1940, 90 per cent are now employed 
under social insurance and most of the remaining work 
force is covered by Civil Service, railroad retirement or 
other public insurance programs. Still excluded and 
in need of protection, however, are a group of domes- 
tic employees and migratory farm workers. These are 
workers whose earnings are often insufficient for cov- 
erage, but that very fact makes their need for protec- 
tion a particularly pressing one. 

The aged and the disabled ‘are the primary target 
groups for social security protection, and they and 
their families benefit most from the system. Existing 
social security programs offer little security to children 
of the working poor or to dependent children from 
broken homes. For this group there seems to be no 
immediate prospect for extension of coverage. Neither 
divorce, illegitimacy nor membership in a large fam- 
ily currently appears to be considered an insurable risk. 

Protection against the costs of illness was an early 
concern of the planners of our social security system. 
There was the precedent of the well established state 
workmen’s compensation programs which provided 
medical care and cash benefits for disability caused by 
industrial accidents. But despite both interest and 
precedent, there is no federal system of temporary dis- 
ability benefits covering loss of income due to illness, 
nor does one appear on the horizon. The outlook is 
different for health insurance to cover medical and 
hospital costs. Existing programs cover most of the 
aged. A variety of proposals for extended coverage 
of the population are now being explored by Congress" 
and in all probability it is in this area that the next 
major expansion of social security will take place. 

How well has social security met its dual goals of 
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` 1) providing for the minimum needs of workers who 
have left the labor force, and 2) maintaining con- 
tinuity and comparability of income before and after 
retirement? 

Monthly benefit payments to individuals now av- 
erage $162 ($1,944 a year), just at the poverty line. 
With the new minimum of $170 a month, the average 
will rise. Many of the aged also have private sources 
of income. About one-fourth of OASI recipients and 
one-fifth of DI beneficiaries get some other cash bene- 

' fit from a public program. Many of these are low in- 
come recipients getting help from public assistance 
(7 per cent), or VA pension programs (7 per cent) ; 
others are retirees from public employment, military 
service or the railroad industry and benefit from dual 
entitlement.” It may be argued, too, that income is 
an inadequate measure of economic security for the 
aged because, in general, they tend to have more 
assets than the rest of the population. 

Nonetheless, poverty is still a major problem of old 
age, and it increases with age as savings are used 
up and physical health declines. The “young” aged 
(those 65-72) with higher average benefits are better 
off than those over 73. Forty-two per cent of all un- 
attached aged are poor. The risk of poverty is highest 
for the black population because a large proportion of 
the group tends to have been employed in uncovered 
industries and at low paying jobs. For single aged 
blacks the incidence of poverty is 64 per cent; for un- 
attached black females it reaches 68 per cent. Social 
security benefits are a major factor in keeping some 
but not all individuals out of poverty. 

Benefit payments are related to pre-retirement 
standards of living in two significant ways: 1) as me- 
dian income has risen and the standard of living of 
the population has gone up generally, benefits have 
gone up too; 2) higher earnings are reflected in higher 
payment levels. Replacement rates are highest, how- 
ever, for the lowest earners. In addition to previous 
income level, the replacement ratio depends on sex, 
age at retirement and family status. 

Overall, the benefit structure preserves, but narrows, 
income inequality in old age. It involves transfers 
from single individuals to families, from middle in- 
come groups to low income groups, from the able to 
the disabled, from workers to widows, from the young 
to thé aged. The direction of the transfers seems 
irreversible. Future social security legislation may be 
expected, however, to address itself to some of the 
issues raised about the size of these transfers. Do mar- 
ried couples need 50 per cent more than single indi- 

5 See the study of the Joint Economic Committee. 92nd 
Congress, 2nd Session, Studies in Public Welfare, Paper 
No. 1, “Public Income Transfer Programs: The Incidence 
of Multiple Benefits and the Issues Raised by Their Re- 
ceipt,” April 10, 1972. 

ê For a detailed discussion of the payroll tax see John A. 


Brittain, The Payroll Tax for Social Security (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1972). 


viduals? Does the maximum benefit level discrim- 
inate unfairly against middle income workers? 

After a long period of concern to increase equal- 
ity, we may be moving back to a reconsideration of 
equity questions. The new federal program of Sup- 
plemental Security Income will go into effect in 1974, 
replacing the present adult categories of public as- 
sistance. It will guarantee a basic income of $130 a 
month to the aged and disabled. This, combined with 
the minimum benefits already established in social se- 
curity, may lessen the pressure to make OASDI a 
more redistributive program. It suggests the begin- 
ning of a two-tier system whereby, in the future, so- 
cial security benefits may be directed more toward 
maintaining the relative position of the retiree. 

Overall, the social security system is progressive, 
both because it transfers income from workers to the 
retired whose incomes are lower and because, within 
the retired group, low earners receive a.proportion- 
ately higher return. In terms of total impact, the ad- 
vantages of this are offset somewhat by the heavy tax 
burden placed on the working poor. A high propor- 
tion of the low wage earner’s income is deducted for 
social security. If, as many economists have argued,® 
the burden of the employer’s tax ultimately is passed 
on to the worker, the regressive effect is compounded. 

Until recently, the tax has had wide acceptance. 
There has been the psychological appeal of using an 
earnings-related tax to pay for earnings-related bene- 
fits. The bookkeeping operation which assigns tax re- 
ceipts to special social security trust funds reinforces 
the image of a “fair” insurance system. But, as we 
have seen, there is only a very faint connection be- 
tween the payroll taxes paid by workers and the 
benefits that he or his family will receive. 

A reform of the FICA tax would make the total 
program more progressive. Removing the ceiling on 
taxable income (eliminating the exemption to high in- 
comes) would remove the most regressive feature of 
the contribution system. Further liberalization might 
be achieved by following the income tax principle of 
exempting low income from tax and adjusting the ef- 
fective tax rate to allow for differentials in family size. 
Alternatively, general tax revenues might be used. 
Certainly we seemed to have reached the limit of the 
tax in its current form, with its very heavy discrim- 
inatory rates for low and middle income groups. 

The social security system has become a powerful, 
effective social institution for achieving social goals. 
Some alternative directions in which it might change 
and expand have been indicated. Which path it ul- 
timately takes depends on a host of factors, including 
of course the changes made in other social institutions 
with which it is linked. 
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reduced, if not eliminated... . 


‘... The Family Assistance plan represented a fundamental depar- 
ture from the old system. Inequities and disincentives would have been 


The weakness in the welfare reform pro- 


posal lay not in FAP itself, but rather in the existing system of benefits 
and services which was to have been maintained concurrently.” 


~The Story of the Family 
Assistance Plan 


By Ropert F. McNown 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Colorado 


N 1970, Aw To FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN (AFDC) cost the taxpayers four billion 
dollars. But at the same time the burden which 

welfare imposed upon the poor was inestimably great. 
Dependency was increasing, partly as the result of the 
welfare system, at a rate which doubled the number 
of welfare recipients during the 1960’s. This striking 
increase in dependency was occurring during a decade 
of unprecedented prosperity punctuated by an enor- 
mous growth in programs designed to aid those in 
poverty. Aş 

The failure of AFDC was aptly summarized by 
President Richard Nixon in his August, 1969, address 
to the nation on welfare reform: “It breaks up homes. 
It often penalizes work. It robs of dignity. And it 
grows.” A drastic departure from the old system was 
needed, and the Nixon administration’s Family As- 
sistance Plan did indeed offer the first fundamental 
departure from legislation which had dominated 
United States social policy since the New Deal. But 
by September, 1972, welfare reform, the President’s 
number one domestic priority, was dead, killed by an 
alliance of liberals and conservatives who prevented 
the bill from ever coming to a vote on the Senate floor. 

The political considerations behind this defeat and 
the economic arguments in support of and in opposi- 
tion to the bill will be developed as we examine the 
content and history of the Family Assistance Plan. 

The Family Assistance Plan (FAP) was a particular 
version of a negative income tax or guaranteed min- 
imum income scheme.’ Previous anti-poverty legisla- 
tion had taken the “services” approach to fighting 
poverty, attempting to raise poor peoples’ incomes by 
increasing their earning capacity. The main problem 


1 For a description of these ideas see Larry D. Singell’s 
articke in this issue, : 
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with programs like job training, education and public 
sector employment was that few of the benefits actu- 
ally reached the neediest individuals. In contrast, 
FAP proposed to provide the working poor with the 
kind of assistance they needed most—a direct supple- 
ment to their incomes. The task involved developing 
a program which would supplement low incomes while 
maintaining an incentive to work, an objective which 
was not being achieved by the existing system. 

The program people generally refer to as “the wel- 
fare program” is the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children. Individual states determine the rules for 
eligibility under this program, while the federal gov- 
ernment assumes most of the costs. The particular 
design of the AFDC program has created three im- 
portant sources of inequity or undesirable incentives 
which the Family Assistance Plan was designed to 
alleviate. 

First of all, since AFDC payments are not available 
to families headed by an employed male, the welfare 
system provides a financial incentive for families to 
separate. In many states the level of benefits is high 
enough relative to the income which an unskilled 
worker can anticipate that this inducement is very 
strong indeed. For example, a four-person family 
headed by a female earning nothing is eligible for 
benefits totaling $5,086 in Chicago or $5,509 in New 
York City. FAP was to have reduced this incentive 
for families to dissolve by providing benefits to families . 
headed by a working male who was earning an in- 
adequate income. 

While this entailed adding nearly 13 million indi- 
viduals to those already receiving welfare payments, 
FAP was designed to maintain incentives for the work- 
ing poor to continue working and strive for higher 
levels of income. This was to have been accomplished 
by reducing the FAP benefit by only 50¢ for every 
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. dollar earned. Thus the benefit would have been re- 
duced gradually enough so that a worker who man- 
aged to increase his earnings on the job would take 
home more total income inclusive of the FAP supple- 
ment. Non-workers would have the same incentive to 

- assume employment, because take-home income (in- 
cluding FAP benefit) would increase for every dollar 

earned. It was necessary to provide benefits to the 13 
. million working poor so that the incentives not to 
work would be eliminated. 

The: third inequity to be eliminated was the exis- 
tence of tremendous differences in the level of benefits 
which individual states were providing. Average 
monthly benefits for a family of four ranged from $46 
in Mississippi to $265 in New Jersey. Aside from the 
inequity implied, this differential also encouraged mi- 
gration from the South to the wealthier but more 
crowded industrial cities of the North. 

Conservatives and liberals alike recognized the need 
for welfare reform. The question was whether the 
President’s particular proposal matched the majority’s 
view of the reforms needed. Basically, the Family As- 
sistance Plan called for a guaranteed income to all 
families with children. The guarantee depended on 
the size of the family with, for example, a family of 
four which earned nothing receiving $1,600 plus $800 
In food stamp benefits. For the first $720 earned no 
benefits would be lost; beyond ‘that, for each dollar 
earned, benefits would be reduced by 50¢. Although 
FAP was supposed to replace the AFDC program, in 
actuality the proposal required states to maintain sup- 
plementary payments to current welfare recipients so 
that no one would receive lower benefits than before. 
State supplemental benefits were to be reduced by 
two-thirds of a dollar for each dollar earned. There 
were also minor provisions for work training and day 
care plus a small ($300) penalty for refusing a job 
opportunity. 

In isolation, the bill looked promising. Adequate 
work incentives and some equity were to be built into 
the welfare system. A moderate balance between 
costs ($4.4 billion above existing costs) , incentives and 
the goal of poverty reduction was achieved.2 -But an 
examination of how the proposal would operate when 
integrated into the existing system of welfare payments 
and services revealed important weaknesses which ul- 
timately caused its defeat. 


HISTORY AND EVALUATION 


The idea of a negative income tax, on which the 
Family Assistance Plan was based, originated in the 
fertile mind of Professor Milton Friedman. While 
working for the United States Treasury, Friedman no- 


* Editor’s note: See also the article by Keith Bernard in 
this issue. 

2See L. D. Singell’s article for a discussion of the trade- 
offs involved in any guaranteed income proposal, 


ticed a certain assymetry in the tax laws as the result 
of the personal exemption provisions. Most families 
deduct the first several hundred dollars, depending on 
family size, from their earnings as non-taxable income; 
the tax is then based upon the remainder. Low-in- 
come families, however, are not able to use up the en- 
tire exemption to which they are entitled when their 
incomes are less than the income level on which 
exemptions can be claimed. This means that a family 
with a fluctuating income pays more in taxes than a 
family with a comparable but stable income. 

This particular inequity could be eliminated if peo- 
ple were entitled to claim a full “exemption” whether 
they earned enough income or not. If incomes were 
to fall short of the exemption level, the family would 
be eligible for a negative tax or a rebate from the gov- 
ernment. Aside from the problem of fluctuating in- 
comes, this idea was also recognized to be an effective 
scheme for supplementing the incomes of the poor. 

For many years, the idea of using a negative income 
tax as an anti-poverty program was debated in ac- 
ademic circles. In the meantime, the legislative ap- 
proach toward poverty was to provide services for the 
poor. Some programs involved supplying poor fam- 
ilies with certain amenities—food, housing, medical 
care—which were deemed necessary for an adequate 
existence. Others attempted to increase the earning 
power of the poor by retraining, providing jobs, or 
establishing minimum wages or price supports for par- 
ticular industries. 

Unfortunately, a great deal of the money involved 
was absorbed by upper and middle class bureaucrats 
and purveyors of the services, and never reached the 
poor for whom the programs were designed.- In ad- 
dition, these programs presumed a knowledge on the 
part of administrators of what goods and services were 
best for poor families. It would be less arrogant and 
more efficient to provide direct cash payments and let 
the recipients decide what they needed most. The 
classic objection, that irresponsible parents would 
squander the money on liquor and color television, 
loses much force when one considers what percentage 
of the funds for these programs lines the pockets of 
upper and middle class individuals. 

The failure of these welfare programs is well doc- 
umented.* Public housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams have provided tremendous subsidies for real 
estate developers and construction industries. Job 
training programs usually succeed in providing train- 
ing and jobs for relatively well qualified individuals 
who would have secured employment anyway. As an 
anti-poverty program our system of agricultural price 
supports has been highly inefficient; since payments 
are based upon crop output rather than income de- 
ficiency, the larger and wealthier farms receive the 
largest subsidy. The largest 7.1 per cent of the na- 
tion’s farms collected 40 per cent of the subsidies, 
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while the smallest 41 per cent with sales of less than 
$2,500 per year received only 5.3 per cent. In spite 
of, or perhaps because of, their failure, these programs 
have built up powerful constituencies which lobby for 
their preservation. As fighters of poverty they may be 
ineffectual, but in reelecting particular legislators they 
are most effective. 

Recent Democratic administrations continued to 
build upon these “services” programs, leaving to the 
Republicans the opportunity to propose a fundamen- 
tally new approach to poverty. The idea of a negative 
income tax scheme was philosophically appealing to 
the President. Unlike the previous approach to pov- 
erty, a program of income supplements involved a 
minimum of direct government action and relied 
heavily upon the individual. Market forces, not bu- 
reaucracies, would furnish the appropriate incentives 
in the fight against dependency. 

In March, 1969, a task force headed by Under Sec- 
retary of HEW John Veneman submitted a proposal 
for welfare reform which embodied the most impor- 
tant features of what was to become the Family As- 
sistance Plan. The main concern which the Cabinet 
officials expressed in reviewing the proposal was the 
lack of a work requirement. Partly for the sake of 
appearances, a small penalty of $300 was imposed 
against anyone who refused to accept suitable employ- 
ment. An amendment to increase work incentives by 
making the first $720 earned tax-free was also adopted 
at this time. As Cabinet members began to realize 
that a $4.4-billion welfare reform bill was not going 
to leave much flexibility in the budget for their own 
particular programs, their enthusiasm waned. But 
the President’s own commitment to the idea and the 
desire of the entire administration to propose some- 
thing revolutionary won out. On August 8, 1969, 
President Nixon presented his plan for welfare reform 
to the nation. 


THE NIXON PLAN 


At the time of his television address there was little 
support for the idea of a “guaranteed income.” Fifty- 
seven per cent of respondents to a 1968 Gallup poll 
opposed the idea. Strong interest groups had grown 
out of the host of anti-poverty programs of the past 
decades, and these were reluctant to embrace a plan 
which would reduce their influence. Conservatives 
looked upon FAP as a new and potentially huge drain 
on the Treasury. Liberals were hung up on the work 
requirement features of the bill and the meager size of 
the individual supplement. 

The term “guaranteed income” was never officially 
used to describe FAP. The fact that payments were 
available only to families with children and the exis- 
tence of the $300 penalty as a work requirement pro- 
vision permitted the administration to claim some 
distinction between FAP and the guaranteed income 







concept. This somewhat semantic distinction was suf, 
ficient to convince many citizens; a Gallup poll one“ 
week after the President’s address showed that 65 per 
cent of those familiar with the proposal supported it. 

But more important than the public’s attitude were 
the positions of the various interest groups concerned 
with welfare reform. The focus of much opposition 
to the bill was the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion, NWRO. Composed mainly of beneficiaries of 
the existing welfare program, this group could not be 
enthusiastic about the Nixon proposal. It did, how- 
ever, have an alternative plan—a guaranteed min- 
imum income of $5,500 with absolutely no work re- 
quirement. 

More liberal counter-proposals like these demon- 
strated little understanding of the nature of income 
supplement programs. There was no appreciation of 
the fact that even the $4.4 billion cost of the Nixon 
proposal was a large sum, let alone the $71 billion 
which the NWRO proposal would have cost. Gom- 
promises in this direction lead to tremendous increases 
in cost because so many new families become eligible 
as the income guarantee is raised. 

Liberal opponents also scored the so-called work re- 
quirement feature of the bill. ‘The proposed Nixon 
welfare proposal to deal with family income mainte- 
nance is little more than a public relations gimmick to 


` subsidize cheap labor and involuntary servitude” read 


a position paper by the California Community Action 
Program Directors Association. That the $300 pen- 
alty for refusing work was actually not much of a work 
requirement let alone “involuntary servitude” was 
better understood, even if not accepted, by conserva- 
tives. 

Both these criticisms were based upon an insufficient 
understanding of a negative income tax scheme. Work 
requirements need not be spelled out in particular pro- 
visions of the bill as long as adequate incentives have 
been built into the plan. The success of such a plan 
in making people work rests upon the assumption 
that individuals will increase their work effort in order 
to increase their incomes; however this will certainly 
not be the case if the minimum income guarantee is 
set too high. The minimum income guarantee set by 
the FAP was not intended to be sufficient for a family 
of four to live on; rather it was recognized that most 
families earn something and that Family Assistance 
would merely supplement this income. 

While these issues were being discussed in the press, 
the, real question in terms of the possibilities for enact- 
ment was the position of Wilbur Mills. Congressman 
Mills, the independent-minded chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, was considered 
by many to be the second most powerful man in Wash- 
ington, and his ability to delay or prevent passage of 
legislation was well known. The Ways and Means 
Committee was impressed first and foremost by the 
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large price tag on the proposal. But the members 
were also very much aware of and concerned with the 
failure of the present welfare system. Mills in partic- 
ular felt that something had to be done, and Family 
Assistance was proposing to do something which 
sounded reasonable. On March 5, 1970, the Ways 
and Means Committee voted in favor of the bill 21 
to 3. On April 15 and 16, Mills led the fight for the 
bill on the House floor; the Family Assistance Act was 
passed by the House, 243 to 155. 
In a sense, the important history of the bill began 
with the hearings of the Senate Finance Committee, 
where the FAP received its closest scrutiny and its final 
defeat. From an economic point of view, opposition 
to the bill derived frorn the fact that in many cases 
the disincentives and inequities of the present system 
would not be eliminated when FAP was integrated 
into the existing network of programs. A political in- 
terpretation of its defeat would be that the bill was 
killed by a combination of liberals, who thought the 
` bill was too stingy, and conservatives, who thought 
welfare reform meant getting rid of chiselers. Ulti- 
mately, however, it is apparent that most thought it 

` unwise to increase welfare expenditures by $4.4 billion 
while adding 13 million new recipients when it was 
not clear whether the new plan would work any better 
than the existing system. 


Another point which bothered the members of the ` 


Finance Committee was that the bill did not appear 
to eliminate discrimination against the working male. 
Since states were required to provide supplements to 
guarantee that no family presently receiving benefits 


would lose income under the new program, the in-' 


comes of non-working welfare recipients would in 
many cases remain higher than those of working males 
who were only eligible for FAP benefits. For exam- 
ple, in 1970, 18 states provided sufficient AFDC bene- 
fits to families of four headed by a woman to guarantee 
$3,000 in income. Under FAP these families would 
continue to receive $3,000 if the woman earned noth- 
ing and would net $4,147 if she earned $2,000. A 
male earning $2,000 and receiving no state supple- 
ment (since he presently receives none), would have 
a total income of $2,960 with the FAP benefit. Al- 
though the administration pointed out that such small 
earnings applied only to a small number of working 


3 Chicago is used as an example several times in this 
paper as it is considered to be fairly representative of the 
nation’s welfare situatitn. The maximum AFDC payment 
for a four-person family in Chicago is approximately 
$3,000; 18 states including the most populous have maxi- 
mum benefit levels equal to or greater than this figure. 

4 This figure is based upon an examination of the tables 
on pages 1224 through 1227 in the hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee on the Family Assistance Act, 
part 2. Milton Friedman comes up with an 80% rate of 
taxation; this observation led him to oppose adoption of 
FAP in spite of the fact that he was the originator of the 
negative income tax idea. See Milton Friedman, An Econ- 
omuist’s Protest (Chicago: Thomas Horton and Co., 1972), 
pp. 138-139. 3 
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males, it was difficult to see in these figures a signif- 
icant improvement over the present incentives for 
family dissolution. 

Finally the Senators were concerned about contin- 
ued inequities towards recipients in different states. 
While the FAP was to have established a minimum 
floor on benefits, the requirement that state supple- 
ments be maintained meant that.benefits would con- 
tinue to differ from state to state. 

The Family Assistance Plan was crippled by the 
kind of program it was supposed to displace. The po- 
litical necessity of maintaining existing benefit pro- 
grams paradoxically generated major obstacles for the 
new proposal. At the end of the Senate Finance Gom- 
mittee hearings in the spring the administration was 
directed to work out a revision of the House bill 
which would eliminate the contradictions which had 
been uncovered. 

Three months and one HEW Secretary later the 
administration returned with a proposal in which there 
were no notches. This was accomplished, not by re- 
designing the Family Assistance Plan itself, but rather 
by proposing that the other benefit programs be tai- 
lored to fit the design of FAP. Housing, food stamp, 
and medical benefits were to be reduced gradually as 
earnings rose in the same manner as FAP. benefits. 
There was thus no point where incomes would drop 
as earnings rose as the result of an abrupt termination 
of eligibility for some program. 

The problem was that in order to achieve this, one 
had to tax welfare recipients at a very high rate, 
Citing a representative example,’ a Chicago family 
would always increase its income by earning more on 
the job under the revised plan. However, if a 
woman heading such a family assumed a job and 
earned $4,000 she would increase her income by only 
$312. This would be equivalent to taxing her earn- 
ings at the rate of 87 per cent, a rate which obviously 
does not leave much incentive for work. While this 
may be an extreme case, particularly since only about 
10 per cent of AFDC recipients presently receive pub- 
lic housing benefits also, the effective rate of taxation 
for many welfare families at moderate income levels 
was on the order of 75 per cent under the administra- 
tion’s revised program. One might compare this 
figure with the 70 per cent tax rate which applies to 
the highest income earners in the United States. 

There was also considerable political pressure 
against the bill. Present welfare recipients, with the 
National Welfare Rights Organization as spokesman, 
were reluctant to open their preserve to outsiders such 
as the working poor. While virtually no one currently 
on welfare would have been hurt by the proposal, only 
the working poor and 10 per cent of current recipients, 
mostly living in low income states, would have been 
made better off financially.. Therefore the NWRO in 
representing the interests of welfare families wanted a 
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program with a higher guaranteed income rather than 
FAP. Many liberals were sympathetic with the view 
that an income guarantee of $1,600 was too little, for 
what family of four, they would ask, could possibly live 
on this meager amount? But it was not the expecta- 
tion of the proponents of Family Assistance that fam- 
ilies would have only this income; FAP benefits were 
intended to supplement the earnings of the working 
poor. Approximately 50 per cent of the people classi- 
fied as poor come from families headed by a full-time 
worker, and it was estimated that the proposed sup- 
plement would eliminate 60 per cent of the poverty in 
the country.® Furthermore, the higher income alter- 
natives were naturally considerably more costly and 
would also tend to weaken work incentives. 

On the other side of the political fence were those 
whose idea of welfare reform was to force people back 
to work, to track down male deserters, and to elim- 
inate welfare cheaters. To such individuals a plan 
which would add 13 million new people to the wel- 
fare roles was not reform. They were more concerned 
with the work incentive and requirement features of 
the bill, and in the light of past performance of work 
incentive programs they were very skeptical. 

While being squeezed from the right and the left, 
FAP was also facing some regional opposition. 
Southerners were quick to observe that the bulk of 
the relief to state finances resulting from the federal 
assumption of some state welfare expenses would go 
to the larger industrial states like California and New 
York. At the same time, however, the major bene- 
ficiaries of the FAP would be the large number of 
poor people in low income southern states. It is not 
clear, however, whether Senators from Mississippi, for 
example, where as many as one-third of the popula- 
tion would qualify for benefits, viewed this as a bless- 
ing. 

With neither liberal nor conservative support at 
this point the bill had no chance and in spite of previ- 
ous promises to deliver a welfare reform measure to 
the Senate floor, the Senate Finance Committee finally 
voted on November 20 to defeat the bill. FAP was 
resurrected the following year once again as the ad- 
ministration’s number one domestic priority. The 
proposal was passed by the House and finally in Sep- 


tember of 1972 the Senate Finance Committee did. 


report out a welfare reform bill of sorts. But again 
the bill was trapped between the liberals and conserva- 
tives, and a threatened filibuster prevented the Senate 
from voting on the measure. 

Family Assistance was officially dead, and its pros- 
pects in the coming years were grim. Several tax cuts 
in the late 1960’s and early 1970's plus the mounting 
expenses of existing social legislation meant that the 


5D. P. Moynihan, The Politics of a Guaranteed Income 
(New.York: Random House, 1973). 


federal budget would tend to show a deficit even with- 
out a $4-billion welfare reform measure. Family As- 
sistance was not mentioned in the 1973 budget mes- 
sages, and it was not likely that it would be considered 
again for several years. 


FINAL EVALUATION 


The analysis of the Family Assistance Plan by the 
Senate Finance Committee was technically correct. 
Many inequities and work disincentives existing in the 
present welfare system would not have been elim- 
inated. For some recipients participating in other 
benefit programs, the effective rate of taxation would 
have been extremely high. Disparities between states 
would have persisted, and in many cases the position 
of the working poor would have remained worse than 
that of the non-working recipient. 

However, the Family Assistance Plan represented 
a fundamental departure from the old system. In- 
equities and disincentives would have been reduced, 
if not eliminated. For many poor families, FAP 
would have provided an important supplement to 
their incomes without inhibiting their work ethic. 
Benefit variations among states would not have been 
eliminated, but a common floor would have been 
established for all poor families in the nation. While 
some families headed by a non-working mother would 
have fared better than a comparable family headed 
by a male with a full-time job, the inequity would 
have been reduced. Although the members of the 
Finance Committee were aware of these advantages, 
they must have estimated that what they considered 
a marginal improvement was not worth the $4.4 bil- 
lion cost. 

However, it is a mistake to consider a fundamentally 
new approach to welfare a marginal improvement. 
This was a program which for the first time would 
have offered income supplements to the working poor, 
thereby eliminating 60 per cent of the nation’s pov- 


‘erty. The program would have attempted to reduce 


the pernicious incentives of the present system which 
leads toward family dissolution and ever increasing 
welfare costs. The weakness in the welfare reform 
proposal lay not in FAP itself, but rather in the exist- 
ing system of benefits and services which was to have 
been maintained concurrently. 

Milton Friedman, the originator of the negative 
income tax idea, suggested from the beginning that 
true welfare reform would require scrapping the pres- 
ent system rather than building upon it. Eliminating 
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“At any rate, there can be no doubt that some form of guaranteed 
annual income must be the first step in any responsible program to alle- 


viate poverty in America.” 


A Federally Guaranteed Minimum 
Income: Pros and Cons 


By Larry D. SINGELL 
Associate Professor of Economics, University of Colorado 


N THE TWO OR THREE MILLION YEARS of human 
history, poverty has been so persistent that 
roughly 99 per cent of the people who have ever 

lived have lived at the very edge of subsistence.* 
Most of these people lived in societies where the 
annual output of goods and services was so low that 
even if this output were equally distributed among 
people or families, poverty would have been inevitable. 
It is equally striking that approximately four-fifths of 
all the people who ‘have ever lived above subsistence 


have lived in the last 200 to 300 years. Even now, . 


approximately 80 per cent of the world’s population 
could be described as poor in almost any definition of 
the term. 

It is in this context that the problem of poverty in 
America must be viewed. First, the uniqueness of the 
condition of widespread affluence (reflected in the fact 
that, in 1970, 90 per cent of all Americans were classi- 
fied as nonpoor) alters the social significance of pov- 
erty for the individual and changes the social and 
moral implications of the choices open to society. 
Second, the short duration span of current general 
affluence provides very little experience on which to 
draw, and leaves many unanswered questions about 
alternative approaches for eliminating the poverty 
which still remains. 

In this article, we shall consider the pros and cons 
of several alternative strategies for dealing with 
poverty. When considering any strategy of guaran- 
teed annual income, several factors regarding the 
characteristics of the poor must be kept in mind. On 
the basis of the federal government’s definition of 
poverty, in 1968, there were 20.7 million poor who 
| lived in family units and 4.7 million poor unrelated 


* The author would like to thank Nicholas W. Schrock 
for his helpful suggestions in writing this paper. Remain- 
ing shortcomings are of course the author’s responsibility. 

1 Editor’s note: For a detailed study of the dimensions 
of poverty in America, see Current History, June, 1973. 
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individuals. Of the poor in family units, 10.7 million 
were children under the age of 18, and 2.1 million 
were past the age of 64. Of the poor unrelated indi- 
viduals, 2.6 million were past the age of 64. Thus, 
62 per cent of the poor living in family units and 55 
per cent of the poor unrelated individuals could not, 
given conventional social practices, remove themselves 
from poverty by working. Another way of looking at 
this is to consider that most of the children and elderly 
in our society are kept out of poverty by receiving 
some transfer of income either from their parents, or 
relatives, or by means of pension arrangements, and 
those for whom these transfers are inadequate or non- 
existent are poor. 

While it is beyond the scope of this article exhaus- 
tively to review the definitions, composition and causes 
of poverty, several observations are essential to an un- 
derstanding of the role and importance of a guaran- 
teed annual income.* When poverty is defined in 
terms of income alone, three broad causes of poverty 
may be distinguished: unemployment, low productiv- 
ity and discrimination. Clearly; if society’s demands 
for goods and services are not high enough so that 
businessmen will need to employ all of the available 
labor—with the result that some individuals will be 
without work—unless adequate transfers of income 
are made, inevitably some people will be poor. Even 
if employed, if their skill level or education is inad- 
equate, low wages and poverty will result. Further, 
discrimination against racial and ethnic minorities, 
women and the elderly results in poverty as these 
groups are forced to accept wages, occupations and 
jobs in industries in which their productivity is lower 
than potentially possible. Of course, the effects of dis- 
crimination can be broader and involve factors which 
more indirectly affect jobs available or wages paid. 
For example, society may spend less on the education 
and training of these groups, enact laws which require 
exit from the labor market altogether (for example, 
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forced retirement at age 65), or follow subtle social 
practices which lead individuals to exclude some possi- 
bilities from their planning horizons. 
Several factors enter the picture. First, poverty 
among people of working age may be caused by forces 
- well beyond the individual’s control; these forces are 
essentially a societal or collective responsibility. The 
level of unemployment, for example, is largely de- 
termined by the total demand of society for goods and 
services and by the nation’s rate of technological pro- 
gress. As the Great Depression and subsequent re- 
cessions have proved, no amount of individual effort 
alone can overcome these structural factors.’ In a 
similar way, the social practice of discrimination which 
results in lower incomes for blacks, Indians or women 
operates both within and beyond the individual’s con- 
‘trol. i 
Second, if society were to take steps to reduce unem- 

ployment and discrimination and to enact a guaran- 
teed minimum income adequate to allow individuals 
to obtain education and training which could improve 
their productivity, the size of income transfers in the 
future should decline significantly. This is so because 
in a fundamental sense the major “cause” of poverty 
is poverty itself. When individuals or, for that matter, 
countries are so poor that it takes all their energies 
and resources to subsist, leaving little or no resources 
available to invest in improving productivity, the 
result is continued poverty. Thus, for example, many 
of the poor are forced by poverty to accept unskilled 
jobs instead of going to school. Low wages in un- 
skilled employment make an adequate diet or medical 
care impossible, which may result in illness and 
absence from work and an even lower income, which 
may further result in pressure to engage in illegal ac- 
tivities, which may lead to a police record, which 
makes obtaining work even more difficult. Because 
of this “vicious circle of poverty,” society’s acceptance 
of the responsibility of poverty would “cause” some 
substantial part, if not all of it, to disappear. 


ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES 


The major job of any income maintenance system 
should be to supply income for those unable to earn 
enough to live in decency, without destroying the re- 
cipients’ incentive to become nonpoor through their 
own efforts. It might be helpful in evaluating the 


2 It should be noted here that while Congress formally 
recognized its responsibility in this area by passing the Full 
Employment Act of 1946, it has essentially failed in meet- 
ing this obligation. Thus, in the 27 years since the act 
was passed only eight have seen an aggregate unemploy- 
ment rate of four per cent or less. In recent years when 
total unemployment has been at four per cent, unemploy- 
ment of blacks has been about eight per cent and among 
teenagers the rate is approximately 12 per cent. 

3 Robert J. Lampman, “Ends and Means in the War on 
Poverty,” in Leo Fishman (ed.), Poverty Amid Affluence 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), p. 221. 

. 4S ge for example Joseph Kershaw, Government Against 
Poverty (Chicago: Markham Publishing Company, 1970). 


alternative income maintenance strategies to divide 
this general goal into its three more specific aspects. 
First, any program should be adequate; that is, it 
should have support levels that are high enough to 
pull people out of poverty, however poverty is defined. 
Second, a program should be economical, which 
means in general that we should like to get as much 
povery reduction per dollar as possible, and in par- 
ticular, that we want as little money as possible going 
to the nonpoor; and third, a program must include 
incentives, which means that we should like to en- 
courage the poor to do as much as they can on their 
own to remove themselves from poverty. For ex- 
ample, reductions in work effort or expansion in 
family size which are induced by the established pro- 
gram would be highly undesirable side effects. 

Indeed, the problem with current income mainte- 
nance programs in the United States is that in some 
fundamental way they fail in all of the above criteria. 
Thus, Robert Lampman pointed out that in the mid- 
1960’s income maintenance payments totalled “$36 
billion per year and go to over 30 million people. This 
class of income is 40 per cent of the income of the 
poor population, yet most of it goes to the nonpoor, 
and at least half the poor do not receive any of it.”* 
In addition, other studies have documented the in- 
adequacy of support levels, the indignity that goes with 
obtaining assistance, the built-in incentives against 
earning income or maintaining family unity, and the 
wide variations among states in payments and eligi- 
bility which must be overcome in any well developed 
national system of income maintenance.* 

The two basic types of income maintenance systems 
that will be considered here are the family allowance 
and the negative income tax. Although there are a 
very large number of specific proposals in the litera- 
ture, the features of most of these can be considered 
within the context of these two basic concepts, al- 
though the actual levels of support, costs, incentive 
effects and so on for variants may differ. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCE 


Family allowance plans make grants of income to 
families, and the level of the allowance typically varies 
with family size. Such plans are widely used through- 
out the world. Indeed, the United States is the only 
Western industrialized nation that does not have 
such a plan. The logical foundation of these plans 
rests on the notion that the formative years of child- 
hood are the most important to the subsequent de- 
velopment of the individual. In addition, in the 
typical family, parents of small children tend to be 
in their early stages of occupational development and 
thus earn a relatively lower income. Thus, the grants 
come at a time of need and can be “repaid” through 
taxes as income increases over the working lives of the 
parents. Details of the plans differ, but most plans of 
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this ‘type disregard, family income completely in de- 
termining eligibility. i 

In 1970, there were 69.8 million children in the 
United States living in family units, of which 14 per 
cent, or 9.8 million, lived in poverty households. Of 
the 24.3 million poor in 1970, 19.4 million people, or 
approximately 80 per cent, were living in families with 
children; thus a family allowance system represents 
one logical approach to the reduction of poverty in 
the United States. 

An example`of such a plan has been developed by 
Alvin Schorr, an authority on family allowance. This 
plan would pay $10 per month for the first child and 
$40 per month for every subsequent child until he 
reached the age of 18. Forty dollars was selected be- 
cause it is slightly above the average payment per 
child in the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program. Schorr’s plan also calls for a 
reduction in other assistance programs which would 
offset the gross cost of the program. Further, he pro- 
poses that the current federal income tax exemption 
for children be repealed, which would also reduce the 
costs of the program. Under these assumptions, 
Schorr estimates the net annual cost would be about 
$14 billion.§ 

The major advantages of this scheme are: (1) it 
removes any stigma associated with the payments, be- 
cause all families with children are eligible; hénce, 


there is no dehumanizing test of neediness; (2) it’ 


would provide income grants to a very large fraction of 
the poor; (3) it presumably provides income at a time 
when family needs are most critical, and (4) in prin- 
ciple, it would not penalize children for the accident 
of being born to poor parents. 

There are, however, a number of problems associ- 
ated with proposals of this type. First, most such pro- 
posals are either very inadequate or, if they are ade- 
quate, they are very costly. In Schorr’s proposal 
above, a family of four would receive $600 per year— 
well below any concept of adequacy if there were no 
other source of income. In addition, of course, this 
program would provide no assistance for the poor who 
were not in family units with children. Even in poor 
families with children, the payments would stop when 
the children reached a certain age, while their need 
might actually remain unchanged. 

Second, this plan, like most family assistance plans, 
is very uneconomical. Since 14 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the United States live in poverty, the major 
part of the payments would go to nonpoor families. 

5 Alvin L. Schorr, Poor Kids (New York: Basic Books, 
1966), Ch. 9. This discussion of family allowance draws 
on Kershaw, of. cit. 

6 For a review of the literature on the effect of family 
allowance plans on birth rates see Christopher Green, Neg- 
ative Taxes and the Poverty Problem (Washington, D.C.: 
‘The Brookings Institution, 1967), Ch. 8. 


* This discussion of the negative income tax proposal 
draws very heavily from Kershaw, of. cit., Ch. 6. ‘ 


l Third, while the plan may not provide any incentive 
to reduce work effort, some people have argued that 
it may have the undesirable effect of increasing birth ' 
rates. Since a reduced birth rate has been viewed as 
essential to the long-term elimination of poverty, this 
could be a critical problem. While there is no con- 
vincing evidence that family allowance plans do in 
fact increase birth rates, many people are bothered by 
the fact that the only way a family whose head is 
unable to work can increase family income is by having 
more children. In short,. most family allowance 
plans fail to meet the tests of adequacy, economy and 
incentive, and may not be the best way to provide a 
guaranteed annual income. 


NEGATIVE INCOME TAX 


While the idea of the negative income tax goes back 
at least to World War II, it has recently received a 
great deal of study as a major strategy for alleviating 
poverty in the United States. The logic of the con- 
cept is that the federal tax system allows a family of 
four a minimum standard deduction (MSD) of $3,000 
from its income before any tax is paid (these figures 
and the examples to follow are based on the Revenue 
Act of 1964). Hence, the taxable income of a family 
of four with an annual income of $10,000 is reduced 
by at least $3,000. The logic of this exemption is pre- 
sumably that these first dollars of income represent a 
minimum income that everyone needs. However, this 
tax structure does not provide any way for a family 
who has an income below $3,000 to claim the value of 
these exemptions; thus the poor family is treated dif- 
ferently from the rich by the taxing system. This 
disparity could be corrected, of course, by a negative 
tax—that is, a positive payment made to the family 
whose income falls below the MSD.” 

If there were no taxes, a family earning $5,000 (its 
pre-allowance income) would have $5,000 of dis- 
posable income. For a family of four who paid 
taxes and took the-minimum standard deduction, tax 
payments would begin at $3,000, at the lowest rate 
of 14 per cent, and thus above $3,000, disposable in- 
come would be less than a family’s taxable income. 
For example, if the family’s income before tax was 
$5,000, its disposable income would be $4,720. 

Although there are a number of different negative 
income tax proposals, the main effect of all of them 
is to alter tax payments for families with income less 
than the guaranteed minimum. For example, if the 
nation wanted to guarantee an income of at least 
$3,000 to every family of four, it could accomplish 
this by setting the negative tax rate at 100 per cent 
below $3,000, and the income at which net taxes and 
transfers would be zero at $3,000. Thus, a family with 
an income of $2,000 would receive a $1,000 transfer 
and a family with an income of $1,700 would receive 
a transfer of $1,300; at an income of $3,000, no*tax . 
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or transfer would be paid by the family members. 

This brings us face to face with one of the major 
dilemmas of the negative income tax concept. If 
there is a 100 per cent negative tax rate below $3,000 
a payment would be made to bring income to $3,000; 
this would, in effect, destroy any incentive to earn in- 
come for all those below the established minimum, 
and perhaps for some of those above it. If the indi- 
vidual were to accept a job, every dollar he earned 
below $3,000 would reduce his negative tax transfer 
by one dollar—leaving his net income unchanged. 
Even though some people would continue working 
under these conditions, they might resent the fact that 
others who could work, but chose not to, would re- 
ceive the same income they did. 

This problem of maintaining incentives can be 
overcome by giving up either adequacy or economy. 
President Richard Nixon’s Family Assistance Plan is 
a plan which maintains incentives by giving up ade- 
quacy. This plan as originally proposed set the nega- 
tive tax rate at 50 per cent and the break-even income 
at $3,000. If the family of four had no income, it 
would thus receive a transfer of 50 per cent of the 
MSD, or $1,500. On the other hand, if the head of 
the family were to accept a job which paid $1,600, he 
would then receive a transfer of $700 and family in- 
come would increase to $2,300. When earning 
reached the level of $3,000, no transfer or tax would 
^e paid. Thus, there would be an incentive to work, 
recause family income would increase, and the plan 
would be economical since all transfers would go to 
people below the poverty level, but it would clearly 
be inadequate, since a family of four with no income 
would only receive $1,500. 

Other experts in the field argue that both incentive 
and adequacy should be maintained. This could be 
done by maintaining the 50 per cent tax rate adopted 
above, but establishing the break-even line at $6,000, 
rather than at $3,000. Thus, a family with zero in- 
come would receive a negative tax, or transfer, of 
$3,000. Incentives to work are maintained because, 


8 Actually the best evidence to date suggests that in the 
aggregate, work incentive effects may not be very large. 
See for example Hershal Kasper, “The Demand for Gen- 
eral Assistance Payments,’ Journal of Human Resources, 
Vol. 4 (Winter, 1968); see also Green, op. cit., and Harold 
Watts, “Graduated Work Incentives: An Experiment in 
Negative Taxation,” American Economic Review, Vol. 59 
(May, 1969), pp. 463-478. - 

9 If the current tax system had been used in the above 
example these cost estimates would ‘be much higher. For 
example, a family of four that claimed the MSD in 1972 
paid no tax until income exceeded $4,300. Thus with a 
tax rate of 50 per cent or 33% per cent, subsidies would 
continue to $8,600 and $12,900, respectively. This would 
increase the cost substantially; since in 1970, 65.3 per cent 
of American families had an income under $12,000, the 
whole tax burden would have to be shifted to the upper 
third of income-earning families. The political difficulties 
involved in such a system may be overwhelming. For 
Robert Theobold’s program see Robert Theobold, Free 
Men®and Free Markets (Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, 1965). 


for example, if the family earned $3,000, its disposable 
income after the transfer would be $4,500. It should 
be noted, however, that adequacy and incentives are 
maintained only at the expense of economy. That is, 
transfers must be paid in this plan up to an income of 
$6,000, which means that some portion of the transfers 


_ goes to people who are not deemed poor by our defini- 


tion. In fact, some people who were actually paying 
taxes before the introduction of the negative income 
tax would be receiving a subsidy. An alternative way 
of putting this is that the poor (those with incomes of 
less than $3,000), would receive subsidies larger than 
those required to lift them above the poverty line, and 
many people above the poverty line would receive 
subsidies as a way of maintaining work incentives. 

This dilemma has been referred to as the three-way 
dilemma of negative income tax because there is liter- 
ally no way that the three objectives of adequacy, 
economy and incentives can be simultaneously realized. 
Conservative economists like Milton Friedman are in- 
clined to stress economy and incentives while others, 
like Robert Theobold, are more likely to be concerned 
with adequacy. In any case, there is a trade-off be- 
tween the cost of the program, the level of the mini- 
mum income to be guaranteed, and the tax rate to be 
applied. The resolution of this conflict turns as much 
on the different philosophical views and commitments 
to equality as it does on the now very shaky evidence 
regarding work disincentive effects." 

At any rate, a high guaranteed income rules out 
low negative tax rates (which may be needed to main- 
tain incentives) unless society is prepared to accept a 
very costly program. A specific example may help 
here: if there is a $3,000 guarantee, the existence of 
a 50 per cent tax rate means that income earners may 
keep half of what they earn (in the current tax struc- 
ture a family of four would have to earn over $200,000 
before a 50 per cent marginal tax rate became appli- 
cable) and would pay no tax until income passed 
$6,000. At the same minimum, providing greater 
work incentives by allowing a family to keep 67 cents 
of each dollar it earns, would involve the continuation 
of subsidies until an income of $9,000 was earned and 
would thus shift all the burden of the tax system to 
people above this level. Thus, estimates of the net 
cost of the program vary from approximately $5 bil- 
lion annually, estimated by Lampman, on upward to 
$29 billion per year for Robert Theobold’s more lib- 
eral program.’ 

There are a number of advantages to the negative 
(Continued on page 86) 
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“There is no perfect welfare reform... . 


The federal government 


is more likely to develop, in incremental steps, a ‘floor’ payment for the 


AFDC program which can be supplemented by state payments... . 


” 


Nationalizing the Welfare System: 
An Evaluation 


By Ricard M. Pious 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Barnard College 


UR PRESENT WELFARE SYSTEM is intergovern- 
mental: federal payments are made to states 
for categorical programs aiding the blind, 

the aged, the permanently and totally disabled, and 
families with dependent children.1 In addition to 
federal payments (administered by the Assistance Pay- 
ments Administration of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare) medical services are provided 
under medical vendor and Medicaid programs (paid 
for by states and the federal government), a food 
‘stamp program enables indigents to purchase food 


1In 1970 the federal shares for these programs were: 
. Aid to Blind, 57.5 per cent, Aid to Aged, 64.7 per cent, and 
Aid to Permanently and Totally Disabled, 54.9 per cent. 
States generally share the remaining costs with counties 
and municipalities. A description of the welfare programs 
and social security programs in the United States is con- 
tained in Social Security Programs in the United States, a 
publication of the Social Security Administration (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1971). 

2 Spending on social services at the federal level rose 
from $354 million in Fiscal Year 1969 to $1,710.2 million 
in Fiscal 1972. States submitted requests estimated at $4.7 
billion for Fiscal 1973, a sum unacceptable to the Nixon 
administration. As a result of initiatives of the adminis- 
tration and members of the Senate Finance Committee, the 
social services program has a statutory ceiling for Fiscal 
1974 of $2.5 billion, and the administration plans to hold 
spending at $1.8 billion. See The National Journal, Vol. 
5, February 3, 1973, p. 150. 

3 Current Population Reports: Income in 1968 of Fam- 
ilies and Persons in the U.S., P-60 No. 66, December 23, 
1969. On the general impact of federal government spend- 
ing and wage rates, see Barry Bluestone, “Economic Crisis 
and the Law of Uneven Development,” Politics and Society, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, Fall, 1972, pp. 65-82, 

*One sees this demonstrated in the case of southern 
states: property and corporate income taxes are lower than 
the national average. Moreover, welfare payments are 
lower than can be accounted for by comparing per capita 
income and payments with other states. Conservatism and 
racism are independent factors which operate to keep pay- 
ments low. Cf. Ira Sharkansky, The Politics of Taxing 
and Spending (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
1969). A major exception to this generalization seems to 
have occurred after 1965, however, in some northern states, 

. particularly in metropolitan areas. Frances Piven and 
Richard Cloward argue that a liberalization of restrictions 
on: welfare permitted a massive rise in AFDC rolls, and 
that the liberalization was due to fear by authorities of 
disorders among the urban poor. Cf. Regulating the Poor 
(New York: Random House, 1971). 
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stamps (redeemable in grocery stores) at a fraction of 
their value, and social services are financed by the fed- 
eral government (up to 75 per cent) and states for a 
variety of social services such as literacy education, 
day-care centers, and family planning services. 

Although the federal government pays the largest 
share of the costs of the welfare system, primary ad- 
ministrative responsibility is exercised by state welfare 
agencies. These agencies must submit plans to HEW 
and abide by numerous federal regulations, but the 
eligibility criteria and payment levels are set by states 
and may vary considerably. 

One consequence of the delegation of authority to 
the states is that the working poor, who are ineligible 
for the federal categorical programs, are usually not 
provided for in any state welfare programs. These 
working poor constitute almost half the total number 
of poor persons:* There is no fairness in a system that 
provides significantly higher benefits to those who 
cannot work than the earnings of those who do work. ` 

States and localities that expand their rolls must 
pay for part of the increased costs. The federal gov- 
ernment can resort to deficit spending if necessary, 
and avoid an increase in taxes, but most states (and all 
counties and municipalities) are forbidden to engage 
in deficit spending; in order to pay for increased wel- 
fare costs they must raise taxes, trim back other gov- 
ernmental expenditures, or both. Since localities 
and states compete for industrial, commercial, and 
residential development, there is pressure on elected 
officials to keep governmental expenditures, hence 
taxes, low. Moreover, local elected officials, respond- 
ing to pressure from voting constituencies (most of 
whom are taxpayers) may perceive it to be “rational” 
to keep welfare expenditures down by providing low 
benefit levels and enforcing strict eligibility require- 
ments. Every state and locality seek to offer disincen- 
tives to apply for welfare in their jurisdiction, while 
maintaining tax rates attractive enough to stimulate 
investment from outside sources.*’ bs 
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Welfare departments, responding to these pressures, 
have in the past used the following techniques to keep 
expenditures low: 


(1) requiring a residency period in the state before as- 
sistance is granted; 

(2) using home investigations to establish the potential 
recipients’ “good character,” or a “suitable home”; 

(3) denying assistance when a recipient cohabits with a 
man, or permits a man to live in the home, even 
when the man is a spouse; i 

(4) refusing to participate in the optional AFDC-U pro- 
gram which provides assistance to families in which 
a father has been unemployed; 

(5) conducting all eligibility and termination proceed- 
ings without due process of law. 


With the exception of point four, all these practices 
have now been ended by the Supreme Court. Yet 
other techniques are still used to reduce expenditures. 
Those which have been approved by the courts in- 
clude a Maryland law setting a ceiling on the amount 
which can be paid to any AFDC family, and a Texas 
regulation which permits the state to pay an AFDC 
family only 75 per cent of the “standard of need” 
computed by the state welfare agency. l 

Another local practice is manipulation of the rolls 
so that they can be cut systematically when farmers 
require agricultural labor. When the demand for 
labor ends, recipients are permitted to return to the 
rolls. In effect, the state uses general revenues to sub- 
sidize a low-wage sector of the economy, rather than 
permitting market forces to establish wage rates. 

The present welfare system offers little incentive to 
work, A recipient receiving $3,000 in assistance for 
her family might take a part-time position and earn 
$360 which is exempt, but it is not likely that she will 
work full-time for the minimum wage at a salary of 
$3,200, when benefits will then be cut so much that 
(after taxes and social security deductions) she hardly 
comes out ahead by working. Restrictive eligibility 
tests also remove the incentive to work, since a person 
who leaves the welfare rolls runs the risk of being de- 
clared ineligible for assistance should she later become 
unemployed. 

Assistance levels provided by the intergovernmental 
welfare system are below the poverty line set by the 
Census Bureau. The elderly poor, using a combina- 
tion of assets, social security; and welfare payments, 


5 On the effect of transfer payments of all types on the 
income structure of American families, see Robert J. 
Lampman, “How Much Does the American System of 
Transfers Benefit the Poor?” (University of Wisconsin, 
Institute for Research on Poverty, 1966). On the effect of 
payments to the elderly, see Raymond Munts, “Minimum 
Income as a Retirement Policy Objective,” statement to 
Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on Fiscal Pol- 
icy, Old Age Income Assurance, Part II, December, 1967, 
pp. 297-8. 

8 Welfare statistics for AFDC recipients are presented in 
“Research Note: Changes in AFDC, 1969-71,” Welfare 
in Réview, Vol. 10, No. 2, March-April, 1972, pp. 28-32. 


can sometimes rise above the poverty line, but the 
families that must rely wholly on public assistance are 
still below the line after the payments.” In 1971, 
when the poverty line for a family of four was set at 
about $4,000, the average monthly payment for an 
AFDC family (with slightly more than four recipients, 
on the average) was $186.83, for an annual payment 
of $2,241.96, well below the poverty line. 

The system is not designed to lift the poor out of 
poverty. Instead, it embodies the “least benefit” prin- 
ciple: those on public assistance should not receive as 
much as the income of those paid least in the work 
force, Assistance payments are kept lower than wages 
to prevent upward pressure on wage rates; work in- 
centives are maintained among those receiving assis- 
tance at or below the minimum wage of $1.60 per 
hour. Without that work incentive, some poorly paid 
workers might opt for welfare, and there would be an 
upward pressure on wage rates as a result of labor 
scarcity. Since those paid least in the work force are 
themselves below the “poverty line’”—the minimum 
income necessary for subsisterice living—the families 
receiving assistance are kept below that line as well. 

Payment levels vary from state to state. In those 
southern states with the least developed economies and 
the lowest per capita income (and poorest paid work 
force), the rates of payment are lowest. On the other 
hand, in some northern states with more humane tra- 
ditions, higher wage rates, and higher per capita in- 
come, the payment levels are far higher. 

The gap between the southern states and the rest 
of the nation is increasing; between 1961 and 1971, 
the average monthly payment to AFDC families in the 
United States increased from $116.68 to $183.40, 
while the payment in the five lowest southern states in- 
creased from $37.28 to only $59.84. Not only has 
the intergovernmental financing and administration of 
the welfare system led to wide disparities in payment 
levels (violating the principle of horizontal equity), 
but it has increased the disparities over the last decade. 

In spite of the fact that states and localities have 
used various devices to keep welfare rolls down, the 
rolls soared in the last decade: in August, 1960, there 
were 7,098,000 persons receiving assistance, while in 
August, 1972, the number had risen to 15,141,000. 
Most of the increase was in the AFDC program, and 
represented an increase in the urban poor on the rolls. 
The percentage of black families in the AFDC pro- 
gram also increased, so that by 1971 they constituted 
43.1 per cent of AFDC families.° The-upsurge in the 
AFDC rolls, combined with the change in color com- 
position, has led to increasing costs and voter resent- 
ment of the welfare program. 

The “taxpayers revolt” against welfare has been 
fueled by the dramatic increase in welfare costs at all 
levels of government. The following table indicates 


the increases in the past decade: 
e 
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Welfare Payments (in thousands of dollars) 


1959-60 1965-65 1971-72 
Federal $2,057.5 $3.185.4 $11,793.1 
State and local 1,984.7 2,689.5 9,652.8 


` Source: Alfred M. Skolnik and Sophie Dales, “Social Wel- 
fare Expenditures, 1971-72,” in Social Security Bulletin, 
December, 1972 p. 3. í 


The expenditure rise was felt most strongly at the 
state and local levels: between 1959 and 1964 the 
average annual increase in state welfare expenditures 
was 15.5 per cent, while between 1965 and 1969 that 
rate increased to 24 per cent, making welfare expendi- 
tures the fastest growing items in state budgets.” As 
a consequence, states and cities introduced new taxes 
(such as income and sales taxes) and’ increased tax 

_ rates to balance their budgets. : 

‘In sum, the intergovernmental system leads to in- 
centives for state and local officials to keep welfare 
rolls down and discriminate against the working poor. 

. It locks the poor into an income structure which keeps 
them below the poverty line and offers no incentive to 
work. In spite of the restrictive and dehumanizing 
administration of the program, the welfare rolls con- 
tinue to rise and costs continue to increase, straining 
the resources of states and localities. The system has 
been condemned by two presidential commissions, by 
Presidents John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
Richard M. Nixon, by members of the congressional 
committees that legislate for the program, by the 
United States Governors Conference, and by both 
political parties.® 


PROSPECTS FOR JUDICIAL POLICY-MAKING 


In the 1960’s, some lawyers representing welfare 
recipients hoped that litigation could be used to de- 


7 Thomas F. Fleming, Jr., “State and Local Government 
Spending in 1975,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 94, No. 8, 
August, 1971, offers data on past and projected levels of 
state spending. 

8 Nixon’s message is reprinted in “Current Documents,” 
Current History, November, 1971, pp. 297-299, 301, 308. 
The Advisory Council on Public Welfare, representing the 
viewpoint of professional welfare bureaucrats, proposed na- 
tionalization of the system in “Having the Power, We have 
the Duty” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966). A national commission appointed by Pres- 
ident Johnson recommended a national income plan in 
Poverty Amid Plenty, Report of the President's Commis- 
sion on Income Maintenance Programs (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969). The .National 
Assembly for Social Policy and Development, a policy 
council representing 80 voluntary and governmental orga- 
nizations and 350 local, state, and regional welfare plan- 
ning bodies, recommended nationalization of the welfare 
program on April 19, 1972. The National Governors’ 
Conference, at its 61st Annual Meeting, August 31-Sep- 
tember 3, 1969, voted 49-1 for nationalization of the wel- 
fare system. On attitudes of congressional leaders see Bill 
-Cavala and Aaron Wildavsky, “The Political Feasibility of 
Income by Right,” Public Policy, Vol. 18, Winter, 1970, 
pp. 322-323, 

® Goldberg v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254, Wheeler v. Mont- 
gomery, 397 U.S. 280. For a discussion of the role of the 
Supreme Court, see the article by Samuel Krislov in Cur- 
rent History, July, 1973. 

: e 


. under the old programs. 


velop national standards for the administration of the 
system, in much the way standards were being estab- 
lished for police practices, state legislative reappor- 
tionment, and the desegregation of school districts. 

The Supreme Court, in response to the litigation, 
did impose certain standards of due process on eligibil- 
ity and termination hearings of local welfare agencies.° 
But while these decisions did ease eligibility require- 
ments and contributed to the increase in the rolls in 
the late 1960's, they did not affect the low payment 
levels. 


LEGISLATIVE REFORMS 


In recent years, the welfare system has been par- 
tially nationalized by legislation. As a result of con- 
gressional initiatives led by the Democrats, the food 
stamp program, funded entirely by the federal govern- 
ment, became a mandatory part of local welfare pro- 
grams. A family of four with an income below $360 
per year receives without charge food stamps which 
can be redeemed at stores for food worth $108 per 
month. A family with an income of $2,000 would 
pay $500 for these stamps, while a family with an in- 
come of $4,000 would pay $1,080. The program un- 
der national administration expanded from 3.2 million 
to 10.5 million recipients by 1971. Because it is based 
on need alone, non-aged childless couples and the 
working poor (ineligible for assistance payments) may 
buy stamps. 

Legislation proposed by the Nixon administration 
and passed in Congress in 1972 will partially nation- 
alize aid to the aged, the blind, and the permanently 
and totally disabled by January 1, 1974. The federal 
government will establish a “floor” level of payments 
for these three categories, and provide that states may 
supplement payments so that beneficiaries will not re- 
ceive less under the new assistance levels than they did 
The table below indicates 
past and projected benefit levels: 


Program Monthly Payment Levels (individuals) 

1960 1970 1974 
Old Age Assistance $58.90 $ 77.95 $130 
Aid to the Blind 67.45 104.35 130 
Aid to Permanently 56.15 97.65 130 


and Totally Disabled 


Source. for first three columns: Table 15, “Public Assistance 
Recipients and Payment by Program,” in Social Security 
Programs in the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1971). 

Although the average payment levels will increase, 
in some states recipients will receive less assistance 
unless state supplements are added. In New York 
state the average monthly payment to individuals 
under current programs in 1972 was $185 (including 
additional food and rent allowances). .The legisla- 


. tion permits states to supplement the federal payment, 


provided that outlays are limited to the total expendi- 
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ture by the state for these programs in the 1972 fiscal 
year. : 

Because these programs will be administered on a 
national basis, with uniform eligibility requirements 
and regulations, coverage will broaden in 1974 from 
3.3 million to 6.3 million persons, with most of the 
projected increase in the Assistance to the Aged. 
States will be relieved of approximately $1 billion in 
expenditures, while the cost to the federal government 
will be $1.5 billion. The only additional increase in 
costs to the states will occur as the elderly apply for 
Medicaid programs, funded in part by the states.?° 

The largest welfare program, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, with 11 million recipients in 
1972, will not be affected by the 1972 legislation. In 
fact, present plans in the Nixon administration’s 1974 
budget anticipate a reduction in the percentage of 
federal funding for the program, based on implemen- 
tation (at an unspecified time in the near future) of a 
regulation that would end federal payment to the 
states for AFDC assistance to ineligibles. HEW esti- 
mates that 6.8 per cent of recipients in AFDC are in- 
eligible, and that if the regulation were implemented 
in 1973 an estimated $659 million could be withheld 
from the states. (Of course, such a regulation of- 
fers the states little incentive to weed ineligibles from 
the rolls, since by so doing they reduce the amount 
of federal funds reimbursed to them for payments). 
The present goal of the Nixon administration is to de- 
crease federal financial participation in the AFDC 
program, while increasing state administrative auton- 
omy so that rolls can be stabilized or reduced in the 
name of welfare “reform.” 

With recent congressional action ending hopes for 
passage of the President’s Family Assistance Plans,” 
and the administration planning for a reduction in 
the federal role in the AFDC program for fiscal year 
1974, any discussion of nationalizing the AFDC pro- 
gram may seem premature. Major outlays in the 
1970’s are more likely to be made for national security, 
environmental and energy programs, and more com- 
prehensive medical benefits. 


A NATIONALIZED WELFARE SYSTEM 


Yet nationalizing the welfare system would offer 
billions of dollars of fiscal relief to states and localities. 


10 The medical programs for indigents are described in 
Social Security Programs in the United States, pp. 104-106. 

11 The National Journal, Vol. 5, February 3, 1973, p. 
150. 

12 See the article by Robert McNown in this issue. 

13 Gilbert Y. Steiner, in The State of Welfare (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1971), summa- 
rizes studies which show that a high correlation exists be- 
tween the movement of whites and high welfare payments, 
but that there is almost no correlation between migration 
patterns and movements of non-whites. This conclusion 
(on page 87) is so contrary to the conventional (and rac- 
ist) evisdom that it bears special mention. 


At the height of the states’ fiscal crisis, 1969-1972, 


` welfare reform was evaluated almost entirely in that 


context. In 1973, the sense of urgency has dimin- 
ished, since most of the states have experienced static 
or declining rolls as a result of changes in eligibility 
requirements, the computerization of rolls to prevent 
fraud, and a 20 per cent rise in social security pay- 
ments that removed some elderly poor from the rolls. 
The partial nationalization of three programs begin- 
ning in 1974 will offer an additional $1 billion—$2 bil- 
lion of relief. Finally, the general revenue-sharing 
program passed by Congress in 1972 provides the 
states with $30.1 billion between 1972 and 1976. 
The large industrial states are reporting small pro- 
jected budget ‘surpluses for fiscal 1973 without resort- 
ing to tax increases. Because the fiscal crisis has di- 
minished, other consequences of nationalizing the 
welfare system may be more significant. 

Nationalization would certainly expand coverage. 
With the federal government paying the costs, there 
would be no incentive for states and localities to keep 
rolls artificially low by denying benefits to those eligible 
for assistance. Nationalization might also increase 
labor mobility, since recipients would lose ‘their fear of 
migrating in search of employment. At the same 
time, it might have a marginal effect on migration 
from low benefit to high benefit states, although care- 
ful studies indicate that benefit levels have little effect 
on decisions to migrate.’? Since benefit levels would 
be set at equivalent levels in all states (perhaps vary- 
ing slightly to reflect differences in the cost of living), 
there would be equity between recipients. 

Other consequences of nationalizing the system de- 
pend on policy choices embodied in the new program. 
Three policy choices may affect costs and benefits: 


(1) Benefit levels, High benefit levels would increase 
costs to the federal government and benefits to re- 
cipients. These levels may be politically unaccept- 
able due to inflationary impact on the budget, wage 
rates, and prices. Yet low benefit levels would make 
many AFDC recipients worse off under a national- 
ized program than they were before. 

(2) Work incentives. Subtracting all earned income 
from benefit levels would reduce the costs and the 
incentive of recipients to work. The greater the 
percentage of earned income recipients are permitted 
to keep, the greater the work incentive, yet the 
higher the program cost and inflationary impact. 

(3) Work requirements. Strict work requirements may 
lock the poor into dead-end agricultural and do- 
mestic employment. It may also discriminate 
against working poor ineligible for welfare by keep- 
ing them under the poverty line. Yet a work re- 
quirement may involve substantial costs for day-care 
programs, training and referral, and tax incentives 
for industry to provide employment. Not imposing 
work requirements for AFDC families makes reform 
politically unacceptable. 


These three policy dimensions are illustrative of the 
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choices that must be made in attempting to reform 
the welfare system. While it would be impossible to 
explore the impact of each one in a short paper, it 
might be useful to “cost” some of the alternatives in 
order to demonstrate some of the trade-offs which 
would have to be considered. 


SIMULATING WELFARE POLICIES 


In order to make the calculations easier to follow, 
it may help to construct a simplified model of the 
American welfare and employment structure. A 
model of a mythical United States of America, Simpli- 
fied (USAS) might look like this: 


(1) Fifty million families consisting of four persons in 

. each family. Twenty-eight million families have in- 
comes over $8,000; four million have incomes of 
_ $7,000; four million earn $6,000; four million earn 
$5,000; and four million earn $4,000, These 44 
million families are over the “poverty line” which 
is set at $4,000 for a family of four. 

(2) There are three million families or “working poor” 
in which the family. income is $3,000, since workers 
are paid at the minimum wage. These families are 
ineligible for welfare in the present system. 

(3) There are three million female-headed families pres- 
ently on AFDC: in ten states benefits are $1,000, 
in ten $1,500, in ten $2,000, in ten $2,500, and in 
ten $3,000, In no state do benefits reach the pov- 
erty line. One million families are headed by an 
“employable” woman, should social policy specify 
that a woman with children over six years of age 
should work. 


The first policy we might propose for the USAS ` 


would be to lift the poor above the poverty line with 
payments of $4,000. For the three million AFDC 
families the cost would be $12 billion. In addition, 
the working poor would probably enroll rather than 
continuing to work, at a cost of $12 billion. Families 
now earning $4,000 would prefer to receive payments, 
and we may assume that half the families earning 
$5,000 and one quarter of the families earning $6,000 
would prefer to trade leisure for income and join the 
program. The cost for all these families would be $28 
billion. The total cost of the program would be $52 
billion. At an unacceptable cost, it would end work 
incentives for 13 million families. It would be highly 
inefficient, since over half the cost of the program 
would benefit the non-poor. 

One solution to the problem would be to impose 
strict eligibility requirements: only those unable to 
work could receive assistance. Two million AFDC 
families would then be eligible at a cost of $8 billion. 
One million AFDC families would be cut from the 
rolls and obtain jobs paying approximately $3,000. 
The three million working poor would continue to re- 
ceive no benefits, and would remain below the poverty 
ine. _ The program would cost $8 billion and benefit 
two-thirds of the AFDC recipients. However, four 
million families would receive less, and four million 


families would receive the same income, as these non- 
working families. How can welfare policy justify 
giving a larger income than the income working fam- 
ilies earn to families in which no one works? 

To remedy the inequity against the working poor, 
the 100 per cent offset rate of earned income might 
be lowered. The offset rate is the rate at which 
earned income lowers the assistance benefit.. In order 
to calculate benefits to a family that works, we apply 
the following formula: P=A-~(rI); P is the pay- 
ment to the family, A is the assistance level, r the off- 
set rate, and I the earned income. Our policy then 
calls for $4,000 in assistance payments (A) at an offset 
rate of .5 (r). Assume that the income of the work- 
ing poor remains $3,000 (I). In this case those with 
no income continue to receive $4,000 at a cost of $8 
billion. Each of the working AFDC and’ working . 
poor now earn $3,000 and receive $2,500 in assis- 
tance [$4,000 — ($3,000 x .5).] The cost in payments 
to these families is $10 billion. 

Note that the formula would also make eligible 
those families earning substantially more income: 
workers earning $4,000 would receive $2,000 in assis- 


„tance; at $5,000 in income the payment would be $1,- 


500, at $6,000 the family would receive $1,000, and 
workers earning $7,000 would be eligible for a pay- 
ment of $500. The total cost to the government of 
these payments to workers already above the poverty 
line would be an additional $20 billion, making the 
total cost of the plan $30 billion. In order to provide 
work incentives for the poor and higher income for 
the working poor rather. than the non-working poor, 
we would have to increase costs substantially, and pay 
two-thirds of the costs to the non-poor. Any addi- 
tional decrease in the offset rate would increase work 
incentives for the poor, while at the same time raising 
costs greatly. 

Our simplified model demonstrates a number of 

points: 

(1) There is no perfect welfare reform. Each policy 
dimension involves tradeoffs between total costs, re- 
cipient income levels, and equity between workers 
and non-workers, ` 

(2) Providing work incentives through lowering offset 
rates is prohibitively expensive unless payment levels 
are set so low that they end the advantages of na- 


(Continued on page 87) 
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“It is cruel and senseless for a nation to talk about the work ethic 


while those in power discuss the need to increase unemployment. 


With 


a labor force of some 86 million persons, even a one percentage point rise 
in the unemployment rate condemns an additional 860,000 people to 


joblessness.”’ 


Needed: A National Commitment to 
Full Employment 


By HELEN GINSBURG 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Long Island University’s Brooklyn Center 


ORE THAN 300 years ago, the pioneering 

English economist, Sir William Petty, ad- 

vocated a new and daring approach to the 

growing problem of unemployment.! In contrast to 

actual practice in seventeenth century England, Petty 

was convinced that the unemployed “ought neither to 

be starved, nor hanged, nor given away.” That idea 

seemed absurd to wealthy Englishmen at the onset of 

capitalism, as did his belief that lack of employment, 

rather than innate laziness, might be the real cause of 
the miserable condition of the unemployed. 

Tronically, Petty was motivated by hard-headed 
economic logic rather than by humanitarianism. He 
reasoned that the unemployed represented an un- 
tapped source of labor available to enrich the nation 
and suggested that they be provided with public em- 
ployment to enable them to build highways, plant 
trees, build bridges, and so forth—a proposal still to 
gain acceptance in the United States. 

The lot of the unemployed poor was not a happy 
one in Petty’s time nor in subsequent centuries. The 
continued spread of poverty and unemployment in 
England during the initial transition to industrial 
capitalism convinced the upper classes that relief 
caused poverty by encouraging dependency. So un- 


1 Sir William Petty, from ‘A Discourse of Taxes and Con- 
tributions (London: 1667), in Helen Ginsburg (ed.), 
Poverty, Economics and Society (Boston: Little, Brown, 

° 1972), pp. 12-14, 

2 Paul Mantoux, The Industrial Revolution in the Eigh- 
teenth Century (1905), rev. ed. (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1962), p. 432. 

3 Ibid., pp. 410-411, 

4 For views of Marx, Say, Marshall and Keynes, see any 
book on the history of economic thought. Especially good 
for non-economists are Robert L. Heilbroner, The Worldly 
Philosophers (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1967), 
Daniel R. Fusfeld, The Age of the Economist (Glenview, 
Ill.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1966) and Jacob Oser, The 
Evolution of Economic Thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brage and World, 1963). 


employed paupers were put to work. But this work 
was punishment rather than dignified employment— 
and the misery of the paupers continued unabated. 
The many workhouses that were established through- 
out England, and later in America, served as punitive 
institutions to discourage the poor from relying on re- 
lief. “The workhouses in which the paupers were 
confined,” observed historian Paul Mantoux, “came 
to be much more like a prison than a refuge. The 
fear it inspired was relied on to frighten away all who 
had not reached the last stage of destitution.” 

Some of the “idle poor,” mostly children, were pro- 
vided with “real” jobs outside the workhouses—in the 
prison-like textile factories that sprang up in England 
during the Industrial Revolution: 


The parishes . . . were only too anxious to get rid of 
their paupers. Regular bargains, beneficial to both par- 
ties if not to the children, who were dealt with as mere 
merchandise, were entered into between the spinners on 
the one hand and the Poor Law authorities on the other. 
Lots of fifty, eighty or a hundred poor children were sup- 
plied and sent like cattle to the factory where they re- 
mained imprisoned for many years.? 


Even with the passing of the worst abuses of the in- 
dustrial revolution, unemployment remained. Indeed, 
bouts of unemployment recurred more or less period- 
ically in all industrial capitalist nations. Attempts to 
understand these phenomena have left us with sharply 
different interpretations of the nature and significance 
of unemployment—and with equally varied policy 
prescriptions. 

Socialist theoretician Karl Marx, writing in the 
nineteenth century, considered depressions and unem- 
ployment inevitable under capitalism. Marx con- 
cluded from his analysis that ever-worsening depres- 
sions would contribute to the weakening of capitalism. 
Eventually, with the help of a revolutionary working 
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class, the sick system would collapse. Humane so- 
cialism would be born out of the ashes of inhumane 
capitalism, ending forever the scourge of unemploy- 
ment. 

In stark contrast to Marx’s ideas were those of a 
long line of influential economists, stretching from the 
late eighteenth century into the twentieth century. 
The Frenchman Jean Baptiste Say, the Englishman 
Alfred Marshall, and many other classicists and neo- 
-classicists stressed the transitory nature of unemploy- 
ment. In one way or another, they minimized the 
extent of involuntary unemployment and even denied 
the possibility of its existence. Belief in the self-reg- 
ulating nature of capitalism permeated their doctrines. 
They advocated laissez-faire: the government should 
keep its hands off the economy—even in times of un- 
employment. 

The Great Depression of the 1930’s shattered the 
commanding authority of neo-classical theories. More 
than the stock market had crashed.> The economy 
was in near-ruin. Poverty, mass unemployment, con- 
flict and chaos were everywhere. Nearly 13 million 
people were out of work; miners earned $1.75 a day; 
soup kitchens and bread lines dotted the landscape; 
and labor was picketing, marching, demonstrating and 
sitting-in. Unemployment skyrocketed from 3 per 
cent in 1929 to 25 per cent in 1933. From 1931 to 
1940, joblessness never fell below 14 per cent, and in 
four years it averaged more than 20 per cent. 

In 1936, in the midst of this catastrophic depression 
whose tentacles left no capitalist nation unscathed, the 
- British economist John Maynard Keynes introduced 
theories that provided new intellectual support for ac- 
tive government intervention in the economy. These 
Keynesian or “new economic” theorists eventually 
gained widespread acceptance and came to dominate 
economic thinking in the capitalist world. 

Like Marx before him, Keynes acknowledged cap- 
italism’s built-in tendency to generate high unemploy- 
ment. Unlike Marx, however, Keynes was a staunch 
supporter of capitalism. With active government in- 
tervention in the economy, argued Keynes, full em- 
ployment could be achieved under capitalism. With 


5 For an eyewitness picture of the depression era, see 
David A. Shannon, The Great Depression (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960). 

€ Unless otherwise specified, data are from or derived 
from Employment and Earnings (U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics), Vol. 19, No. 8, February, 
1973. Other good sources of data and information on un. 
employment are the Monthly Labor Review (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics) and the annual 
Manpower Report of the President (US. Department of 
Labor). 

T Manpower -policy in the depression and afterward is 
analyzed by Garth Mangum, The Emergency of Manpower 
Policy (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969). 

8 Council of Economic Advisers, “The Employment Act: 
Twenty Years of Experience,” in John A. Delehanty (ed.), 
Manpower Problems and Policies (Scranton, Pa.: Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., 1969), p. 5.. 


enough government expenditures, sagging demand in 
the private sector could be bolstered and the economy 
could be pushed to full employment. 


In the end, conditions proved more crucial than . 


theory in determining policy. Armies of the unem- 
ployed were clamoring for jobs. The New Deal 
strategy to end unémployment antedated, but bore a 
remarkable resemblance, to Keynesian theory. The 
most notable of the myriad government-sponsored 
work projects was the productive but much-maligned 
W.P.A. There were also indirect attempts to increase 
employment by stimulating private business. Ad- 
herents of laissez-faire attacked New Deal efforts as 
too massive, but they were not massive enough to end 
unemployment, which still averaged nearly 10 per 
cent in 1941. 

With World War II, conditions changed abruptly. 
From 1943 to 1945, unemployment remained below 2 
per cent, dropping to-a record low of 1.2 per cent in 
1944. Eventually the armed forces absorbed some 
11.5 million men and women. With millions of new 
war-induced civilian jobs to fill, severe labor shortages 
developed.” People whose labor had previously been 
unutilized or underutilized became valued workers 
and helped to keep the wartime economy running. 
Applicants who would have been told in other times 
that they were “too old,” or “disabled,” or that they 
“belonged in the kitchen” were hired. Faced with a 
tight labor market and government pressure, racial 
discrimination by employers also abated somewhat, 
and black workers scored some employment break- 
throughs in industry. 

The most extended period of full employment this 
nation has ever known occurred during World War 
II. Clearly, a tight labor market helped disadvan- 
taged workers. Full employment also proved to be a 
powerful weapon against poverty. With jobs in hand, 
millions of breadwinners left the ranks of the poor. 

Even full employment did not erase the memory of 
the depression. There was widespread fear of a re- 
currence after the war. Liberal and labor circles be- 
lieved that the country should never again tolerate the 
plague of unemployment; that a nation capable of 
total mobilization for war could plan for a peaceful 
postwar economy, with guaranteed jobs for all. 

The Full Employment Bill of 1945 was the political 
expression of these sentiments. The bill, introduced 
by liberal senators, declared that: ge 


all Americans able to work and seeking work have the 
right to useful, remunerative, regular and full-time em- 
ployment, and it is the policy of the United States to` 


assure the existence at all times of sufficient employment `. 


opportunities to enable all Americans who have finished 
their schooling and who do not have full-time house-- 
keeping responsibilities to freely exercise this right.®. 


But Congress was unwilling to accept the concept of 
the right to employment. Despite Senate approval, : 
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by 75 to 0, the bill was defeated by conservatives in the 
House of Representatives.” What finally emerged in 
1946 was the present law, the Employment Act of 
1946.. This weaker substitute nevertheless states that 
the federal government has the responsibility to create 
conditions: 


under which there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, for those able, 
Willing and seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power.!° 


To achieve these aims, the federal government was 
committed to use “all practical means consistent with 
_ its needs and obligations and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy.” But the concrete goal of the 
right to employment—in effect, guaranteed employ- 
ment—was replaced by the more vague goal of “‘max- 
imum” employment. With plenty of room for flexible 
interpretations, future governments were even given 
leeway to opt against full employment, if its attain- 
ment seemed inconsistent with other policy goals. 
Since passage of the Employment Act of 1946, un- 
employment has remained far below the depression 
levels of the 1930's; but it has also lingered well above 
the full employment levels of World War II. In 
recent decades, joblessness has been substantial and 
persistent, and has been drifting upward. The trends 
are disturbing. For example, from 1946 to 1959, un- 
employment averaged 4.2 per cent, compared with 
4.9 per cent from 1960 to 1972. In these 27 years, 
unemployment has risen above 5 per cent 12 times 
but has dipped below 4 per cent only 10 times. Most 
disquieting of all, since 1948, unemployment has never 
` gone below 4 per cent, except in wartime—from 1951 
to 1952 and again from 1966 to 1969. 
Unemployment in the United States is substantially 
higher than it is in many industrial nations. From 
1961 to 1970," unemployment averaged 4.7 per cent 
in the United States, compared to 0.6 per cent in Ger- 
many, 1.3 per cent in Japan, 1.5 per cent in Sweden, 
2 per cent in France and 3.1 per cent in Great Britain. 
But contemporary American society on the whole ex- 
hibits little concern over rates of unemployment that 


9 Garth L. Mangum, of. cit., p. 22. 

10 bid, p.2t. A 

u Constance Sorrentino, “Unemployment in Nine In- 
dustrialized Countries,” Monthly Labor Review, June, 1972, 
pp. 29-33. Derived from Table 1, p. 30. 
“12 U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
ub-Committee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty, 
‘Hearings on Comprehensive Manpower Reform, 92nd 
Cong., 2nd Sess., Part 5 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1972), p. 1647. 
'¥'43513 U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Hearings 
wt -on the 1972 Economic Report of the President, 92nd Cong., 
„`s 2nd. Sess., Part 2 (Washington, D.G.: U.S. Government 
. Printing Office, 1972), p. 325. 

~. 14 Ibid., p. 325. 
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would be politically intolerable elsewhere. In Paris, 
demonstrations for full employment occur when un- 
employment hits 2.6 per cent. Yet, as Senator Alan 
Cranston (D., Calif.) observed in testimony on behalf 
of the Public Service Employment Act of 1972: “In 
this country the rate hovers at 6 per cent and nobody 
seems to care.” 1? 

Does callousness about unemployment stem from 
anxiety over inflation? Many—but not all—econo- 
mists feel there is a trade-off between unemployment 
and inflation (the Phillips curve, in technical jargon). 
According to this reasoning, driving down unemploy- 
ment causes prices to rise and, conversely, increasing 
unemployment decreases the rate of inflation. Con- 
sequently, in many circles, even the concept of full 
employment has changed over the years. No longer 
does the term focus on human beings. No longer does 
it mean that all jobseekers will find jobs. Instead, it 
focuses on price changes. Full employment has been 


- redefined to mean the unemployment rate considered 


consistent with the degree of price stability desired by 
policymakers. 

While he was President Richard Nixon’s director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, George 
Schultz stated that “the definition of unemployment 
we [government] have used in calculating full employ- 
ment is a rough four per cent unemployment.” 
There are even hints that this figure may be revised 
upward soon. Witness a recent Treasury Department 
report: “Over the next few years a four per cent un- 
employment rate as.a national goal is not feasible 
without significant inflation.” * 

This economy rarely operates with only four per 
cent unemployed. But suppose unemployment fell to 
that level. With our present civilian labor force of 
about 86 million workers, 3.4 million of them would 
still be without jobs. Only in an Alice-in-Wonderland 
world could that be considered “full employment.” 

With price stability given top priority, the reduction 
of unemployment has become a secondary goal of gov- 
ernment—if indeed it is a goal at all. Keynesian mea- 
sures—deliberate use of fiscal and monetary policy— 
are not vigorously applied to combat unemployment, 
lest prices rise. Even worse, strategies are advocated 
to hold down inflation by increasing unemployment. 
Thus, when unemployment fell to 3.6 per cent in 
1968, the Business Council worried about inflation. 
That influential group, mainly corporate presidents 
and board chairmen, wanted the next President to 
take deliberate steps to reduce the pace of inflation— 
even if those steps meant increasing unemployment to 
5.5 per cent.15 By 1970, unemployment had already 
risen to 4.9 per cent. Yet Andrew F. Brimmer, a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board member, urged fighting inflation 
with measures that would necessitate “a somewhat 
higher level of unemployment.” +° 

Concern about inflation can, at best, only partly ex- 
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plain our attitude toward unemployment. Other na- 
tions, too, must cope with inflation, which in recent. 
decades has generally been greater in Europe than in 
the United States. This is still true, despite the rapid- 
ity of recent price rises in the United States. But 
strong political pressure from labor and the left has 
committed the governments of most industrial na- 
tions in Europe to full employment—even if the con- 
sequence is rising prices. Lacking sufficient pressure, 
the United States government gives priority to the 
quest for stable prices—even if the consequence is 
high unemployment. : 

What else accounts for America’s complacency 
about unemployment? Does indifference stem. from 
ignorance of the true extent of unemployment? In 
1972, unemployment was 5.6 per cent, and 4.8 mil- 
lion persons were jobless. But official figures grossly 
understate the amount of unemployment. Let us cite 
just two examples: part-time workers and discouraged 
workers. Persons who work part-time usually do so 
out of choice. But some do so out of necessity, when 
full-time work is unavailable. In official statistics, 
part-time workers who want full-time jobs but are un- 
able to find them are considered employed.” Ac- 
tually, they are partly unemployed and may suffer 
sharply reduced earning power. 

Consider also the discouraged or hidden unem- 
ployed. Jobless men and women who want to work 
but have become so discouraged that they have given 
up searching for jobs are not counted as unemployed. 
They are classified as “not in the labor force,” and 
their presence goes unrecorded in the official unem- 
ployment count. If we add the 2.4 million involun- 
tary part-time workers and the 765,000*® discouraged 
unemployed to the inventory of the jobless, the mag- 
nitude of unemployment looks strikingly different. In 
1972, at least 8 million persons were fully or partly 
unemployed, compared to 4.8 million persons officially 
unemployed. 

Is it the composition of the jobless rolls that ex- 
plains our society’s insensitivity to the problems of the 
unemployed? Unemployment is no longer the mass 
affliction it was in the 1930’s. It does not fall evenly 
on the whole population; nor does it strike at ran- 
dom. While most of the unemployed are neither poor 
nor black—and no one is absolutely immune—unem- 


17 For details on measuring unemployment, see U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, How the Government Measures Unem- 
ployment, Bureau of Labor Statistics Report No. 418, p. 
1973 


18 Paul O. Flaim, “Discouraged Workers and Changes in 
Unemployment, Monthly Labor Review, March, 1973, 
Table 1, p. 10. 

19 Statistics relating to blacks in this article refer to 
“Negroes and other races.” Negroes comprise about 92 
per cent of the persons in this statistical category. 

20 Paul O. Flaim and Christopher G. Gellner, “An Anal- 
ysis of Unemployment by Household Relationship,” 
Monthy Labor Review, August, 1972, pp. 9-16, Table 3, 
p. 14. 


ployment is selective, striking hardest and most dis- 
proportionately at those on the bottom rung of so- 
ciety’s ladder. Unemployment tends to hit the same 
groups over and over again. Those with the most job 
insecurity and the least earnings are the most vulner- 
able: blacks, the poor, youths, unskilled workers and 
women. .As blacks well know, the old adage, “last to 
be hired and first to be fired,” is still true. The afflu- 
ent and professional workers are more rarely unem- 
ployed, but it can happen. Unemployment among 
engineers in Seattle, editors in New York or college 
professors in California is dramatic, and newspapers 
and television document it. But unemployment and 
misery in the ghettos are constant, less interesting and 
ignored—except when cities burn. 

The more familiar statistics obscure these sharp 
group differences in unemployment. Thus, unem- 
ployment was 5.6 per cent in 1972. But that is an 
average rate that masks the fact that unemployment 
was 5 per cent for whites, compared to 10 per cent for 
blacks.*® The average rate can hold little consolation 
for 16- to 19-year-olds in the labor force: 16.2 per cent 
of these white youths and 33.5 per cent of the black 
youths were jobless. At upper occupational levels, 
2.4 per cent of professional and technical workers and 
1.8 per cent of nonfarm managers and administrators 
were out of work. But on the bottom, 10.3 per cent 
of nonfarm laborers were unemployed. 

The women’s liberation movement has not yet 
eliminated the male-female unemployment rate gap. 
In 1972, male unemployment was 4.9 per cent; female 
unemployment was 6.6 per cent, about one-third 
higher, and the differential has widened considerably 
over the past two decades. Yet the earnings of mar- 
ried women enable many families to climb from near- 
poverty to more decent living standards. And for 
families headed by working women, unemployment is 
often the first step on the road to welfare. Even fe- 
male heads of households experience greater unem- 
ployment than their male counterparts—5.4 per cent 
for women contrasted with 3.4 per cent for men in 
1971.2 

Despite Freedom Rides, sit-ins, demonstrations and 
riots, the unemployment rate for blacks is still about 
double that of whites—a ratio practically unchanged 
for two decades. Even the statement that 10 per cent 
of blacks are unemployed compared to 5 per cent of 
whites masks much of the problem. In ghettos, the 
official unemployment rate is just the tip of the ice- 
berg. By the mid-1960s, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) recognized the relative irrelevance of using 
official unemployment figures to describe the state of 
unemployment and underemployment in urban slums 
and designed a .“subemployment” index, which in- 
cluded not only the official.unemployed but also 
groups not normally counted in that category. To 
the official unemployed were added involuntary part- 
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time workers, heads of households working full-time 
but earning less than $60 a week (the poverty level at 
that time), ‘male “discouraged” unemployed workers, 
and a few similar groups.?* 

Using this index, the BLS surveyéd 10 slum areas, 
Their findings spelled catastrophe. In January, 1967, 
with nationwide unemployment at 3.7 per cent, offi- 
cial unemployment in these slums was 10 per cent. 
But subemployment ranged from 24 per cent in Boston 
to 47 per cent in San Antonio. Everywhere the pat- 
tern was repeated: Bedford Stuyvestant, 28 per cent, 
East Harlem, 33 per cent, Philadelphia, 34 per cent, 
St. Louis, 39 per cent. The subemployment survey 
got to the heart of the problem: unemployment and 
the inability to earn an adequate income. “If a third 
of the people in the nation couldn’t make a living,” 
said Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz in a confidential 
memo to President Lyndon Johnson, “there would be 
a revolution.”?? Wirtz recognized that for people in 
the slums, the depression of the 1930’s had never 
ended. But other Americans, for whom that depres- 
sion was only a chapter in a history book, have chosen 
to ignore that fact. 

By the summer of 1967, riots reconfirmed the ca- 
lamity of ghetto life. The report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders reiterated and 
supplemented the BLS findings.* The commission 
found that an unemployment crisis was only part of 
the problem. Equally disturbing was the undesirable 
nature of many jobs open to Negroes and other mi- 
norities. Negro men were more than three times as 
likely as white men to hold low-paying, unskilled or 
service jobs, which tend also to be part-time, seasonal 
and dead-end jobs. The commission singled out the 
concentration of Negro men in the lowest occupations 
as the most important cause of poverty among Ne- 
groes. 

Riots are only one manifestation of despair. Sub- 
employment has a human face. As Elliot Liebow has 
said,?* a man without a job or a working man who is 
unable to support his family is being told clearly and 
for all to hear (especially his family) that he is not 
needed. No man can live for long with this terrible 
knowledge. Liebow’s extensive study of Negro street- 
corner men showed that the youths who have never 
worked but can foresee their probable future and the 


21 U.S. Department of Labor, A Sharper Look at Unem- 
ployment in U.S. Cities and Slums, 1967, 

22 U.S. Senate, Hearings on Comprehensive Manpower 
Reform, p. 2321 (Part 5). 

23 Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (New York: Bantam Books, 1968), especially 
Chs. 7 and 17. 

24 See Elliot Liebow, “No Man Can Live with the Ter- 
rible Knowledge that He is Not Wanted,” The New York 
Times Magazine, April 5, 1970, pp. 28-29 and 129-133, 
and Tally’s Corner (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967). 

250U,S. Senate, Hearings on Comprehensive Manpower 
Reform, pp. 2276-2286. 


men who are unable to support their families retreat 
to the streetcorner. There, in self-defense, they join ' 
with others like themselves to construct a world which 
gives them some minimum sense of belonging and 
being useful. 

The welfare explosion of the 1960’s centered con- 
siderable attention on fatherless families and on the 
need for “work-fare” programs for welfare mothers. 
The urgent need for decent jobs for ghetto men failed 
to arouse equivalent concern. Yet male subemploy- 
ment has been cited as one of the causes of fatherless 
families. 

The National Commission on \Civil Disorders did 
recognize the significance of male subemployment and 
called for more and better jobs. In March, 1968, the 
commission advocated, among other actions, creation 
of two million new jobs within three years. But by 
March, 1971, because of a recession, there were actu- 
ally 2.1 million more unemployed. 

It is comforting—but untrue—to think that subem- 
ployment is no longer a major ghetto problem. A 
very recent analysis of Census ‘Bureau volumes on 
Employment Profiles of Selected Low Income Areas by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare confirms the persistence of wide- 
spread subemployment.”® Using a subemployment 
index conceptually similar to that of the BLS in 1967, 
but with a $2 an hour cut-off point, the subcommittee 
tied the subemployment index to the official $4,000 
poverty budget for urban families of four. In late 
1970 and early 1971, subemployment averaged 30.5 
per cent in 60 major poverty areas of 51 cities. 

The subcommittee also developed an alternate index 
of subemployment using a $3.50 an hour cutoff point 
as a proxy for the BLS “lower living cost” budget for 
an urban family of four. That budget averaged 
$6,960 nationally. This is substantially higher than 
the “poverty budget” but represents a realistic estimate 
of the cost of a more socially acceptable standard. The 
findings were astounding. Fully 61.2 per cent of work- 
ers in poverty areas were unable to provide for their 
families at the “lower level living” standard. 

Poor people, even those on welfare, as Leonard 
Goodwin has shown, are committed to the work 
(Continued on page 88) 
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“Perhaps the most tragic feature in committing the government to 
such a wrong-headed approach to modern poverty is that the commitment 
would divert resources and enthusiasm away from other, much more 


3) 


sensible policies. ... 


Against a Federal Guaranteed 
Employment Program 


By Dave M. O’NEILL 


American Enterprise Institute 


His Is 1973, not 1933. Stereotyped thinking 
notwithstanding, unemployment is no longer a 
significant cause of poverty. The vast major- 
ity of people who experience unemployment during 


any year are not members of the poverty population 


and, conversely, the vast majority of the poverty pop- 
ulation does not experience involuntary unemploy- 
ment. If modern poverty is related in any way to the 
labor market, it is via the low wages of the working 
poor. Government policy may have a role here, but 
definitely not in the form of large-scale job creation 
programs. 

Moreover, even if there is some small amount of 
poverty that is the direct result of the inability of low- 
productivity persons to find jobs (even after a reason- 
able amount of search and at a wage realistic for their 
productivity), the chances that a large-scale public 
service employment program will alleviate this special 
problem are practically nil. Experience under the re- 
cent Emergency Employment Act program suggests 
that it is-a lot easier to talk about creating jobs and 
filling them with very disadvantaged persons than it 
is actually to persuade local officials to behave in this 
way with the federal funds. 

But perhaps the most tragic feature in committing 
the government to such a wrong-headed approach to 
modern poverty is that the commitment would divert 
resources and enthusiasm away from other, much 
more sensible policies: income supplements for the 
adult working poor; more generous welfare payments 
to the disabled poor; more and better developmental 
programs to enable the children of the poor to break 
the cycle of poverty and welfare. All these policy 


1 This section draws heavily on an article by Jacob 
Mincer, “Poverty.and the Labor Market,” in The National 
Bureau of Economic Research Survey of Research into Pov- 
erty Labor Markets: Final Report, a report prepared for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. a 
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approaches will suffer from lack of funding and inter- 
est if a large commitment is made to the public job 
creation approach to poverty. 


POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE 
LABOR MARKET 

Table 1 gives the distribution of poor family heads 
and poor unrelated individuals according to work 
experience in 1971.4 Note that fully half of all poor 
family heads and unrelated individuals live in poverty 
for reasons—old age, disability, disease and family 
disorganization—that are not only totally unrelated to 
unemployment but are also only remotely connected 
with the labor market in any way. For the other 
half, those who worked either full year, full time, or 
part year, their inability to obtain anything but low 
paying jobs, rather than their unemployment, is the 
major cause of their poverty. Although the annual 
incidence of unemployment among the working poor 
is about twice that among the working non-poor, the 
fact that only about half the poor are able to work 
means that unemployment is a very minor cause of 
poverty in the present United States economy. 

This lack of significant connection between unem- 
ployment and modern day poverty will strike some 
readers as so unbelievable that it may be worthwhile 
to demonstrate the situation from another point of 
view—by looking at the classification of the unem- 
ployed according to various characteristics. 

Table 2 shows various characteristics of the 4.4 
million people who reported themselves unemployed 
during the survey week in February, 1973. The data 
on duration of unemployment suggest that the average 
length of a spell of unemployment is probably about 
11 weeks. This is not likely to throw one into a life 
of poverty. In most states, unemployment insurance 
benefits go on for at least six months. 

The data on reasons for becoming unemployec are 
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TABLE 1 


Work Experience: Family Heads and Unrelated 
Individuals below the Low Income Level in 1971 


Family Heads Unrelated Individuals 
(In thousands) Per cent of (In thousands) Per cent of 
Distribution Distribution 
Total 5,231 100 5,151 100 
Worked 2,809 54.0 1,622 31.5 
Full time, full year 1,084 20.7 292 5.6 
Part year (u)* 655 ` 12.5 25.4 
Part year (other) 1,070 20.4 Cee, 
Did not work 2,422 46.0 3530 68.5 
Unemployment 118 2.2 83 2.3 
Other reasons 2,304 43.8 3,447 66.2 


Source: Current Population Reports, Series P. 60, Consumer Income, No. 86, December, 1972. 
* Those who gave unemployment as the reason for not working a full year. 
** Data are not published showing the reasons for the part-year experience of unrelated 


part-year workers. 


TABLE 2 


Selected Characteristics of Unemployed’ Workers, Feb. 3, 1973 
` (seasonally adjusted)* 


Characteristic 


Duration of Unemployment 
Total Unemployed 
Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 weeks and over 
Reasons for Unemployment 
Total Unemployed 
Lost last job 
Left last job 
Reentered labor force 
Never worked before 


(In thousands) Per cent of 
Distribution 
4,484 100.0 
2,324 51.8 
1,265 28.2 
530 11.8 
365 8.1 
` 4,442 100.0 
1,724 38.7 
671 15.1 
1,377 30.9 
684 15.4 


Source: Employment and Earnings, Vol. 19, No. 4, October, 1972, Table A-12 and A-14. 
* Because of independent seasonal adjustments of the component series the figures for total 
unemployed in this table only approximate the actual number of unemployed in February, 


1973. 





also enlightening. People who voluntarily leave jobs 
and workers just entering or reentering the labor force 
make up fully 61 per cent of the unemployed. l 
Clearly, one would find individuals who are liv- 
ing in poverty on account of unemployment only 
within the subgroup who have lost their jobs involun- 
tarily and have also remained unemployed for a very 
long time. In February, 1973, there were approxi- 
mately 125,000 unemployed adult males who were 
both job-losers and unemployed for 27 weeks or more. 
Thus, to the extent that poverty is related at all to 


2 This figure is arrived at by dividing the total number of 
poor people who experienced any unemployment at all in 
1971 by 5 and dividing the result in half. The total num- 
ber experiencing unemployment was estimated from the 
data in Table 1 to be about 1,000,000. This estimate as- 
sumes that about 10 per cent of the unrelated part-year 
workers experienced unemployment. Dividing by 5 assumes 
that the average duration of unemployment is about 11 
weeks. Dividing the result in half allows for the usual 
amount of short-duration unemployment experienced by all 
groups in the labor force. 

3 See Harold Sheppard’s article in The Political Economy 
of Public Service Employment, Sheppard, Harrison and 
Spring, eds. (Indianapolis: Heath, 1972). 


unemployment, the size of the job creation program 
that would be needed would be a very modest one, 
say about 100,000 job slots at the very maximum.’ 
However, one might still argue for a large-scale 
public job creation program for the poor on the 
grounds that the working poor, if not actually unem- 
ployed, are underemployed, and that the government 
should provide jobs that pay a higher wage.’ In con- 
sidering the merit of this proposal, it is useful to dis- 
tinguish mature adults and the elderly working poor 
from the young adult and teenage working poor. 
Programs should be developed for the young work- 
ing poor to provide financing, information and moti- 
vation to lead these young people into the mainstream 
of skill acquisition and career planning. Putting them 


-into artificially created public employment jobs would 


amount to saying that they have no potential for de- 
velopment. Given the uncertain tenure and possibly 
depressing nature of the job slots that would be 
created, this approach might also very well do more 


harm than good. 
o 
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It is probably true that not much can be done for 
the older working poor via programs for promoting 
skill acquisition and geographic mobility. Thus it is 
tempting to argue that they should be placed in spe- 
cially created public jobs which would have higher 
rates of pay and would yield incomes above the pov- 
erty line. The argument against this superficially ap- 
pealing approach is straightforward—there are far 
less costly ways of augmenting the income of the work- 
ing poor. 

Some form of negative income tax scheme has 
obvious administrative advantages over public job 
creation programs for augmenting the incomes of the 
working poor. In addition, one must recognize that 
many of the “created” jobs would turn out in practice 
to be “make-work” jobs with very little socially useful 
output involved. Thus, in transferring a poor worker 
from his private sector job, society would be exchang- 
ing his positive (albeit small) social product in the 
private sector for his negligible or zero product in the 
public sector. This would constitute a real (although 
not highly visible) cost of the job creation approach. 
Finally, there is the problem of the morale and pro- 
ductivity of non-poor public sector workers. They 
have presumably obtained their jobs on the basis of 
merit-related criteria. How would they react to the 
preferential treatment that would be accorded poor 
workers? 

As a final point, it is important to note that regard- 
less of what government program is adopted to aid the 
working poor, general economic growth factors are 
well on their way toward eliminating the phenomenon 
of “working poverty.” In 1959, 4.8 million male fam- 
ily heads who worked lived in poverty; in 1971, the 
number had dropped to 2 million. The major cause 
of this trend was undoubtedly the growth in the pro- 
ductivity of poor workers because of growth in the 
economy. If the 1959-1971 trend is projected into 
the future, it appears that the phenomenon of work- 
ing poverty, at least among male-headed families, will 
disappear in about 15 years. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


Placing the working poor into public jobs is a bad 
idea in itself. Moreover, even the notion that in 
practice large numbers of the poor will actually end 
up in the public jobs that are created is overly op- 
timistic. 

This assertion will strike many as implausible. How 
can it be that a modern government like the United 
States cannot set up and administer a program that 
would accomplish such a simple objective—to use tax 


4See Sar Levitan and Robert Taggart, “The Emergency 
Employment Act: An Interim Assessment,” Monthly Labor 
Review, June, 1972. The Public Employment Program: 
An Evaluation by The National Urban Coalition, The Na- 
ee Urban Coalition, 2100 M Street, N.W., Washington, 


revenues to place poor people in public service jobs? 
All that has to be done, it would appear, is to mandate 
in the legislation creating the program that only poor 
people be hired with the funds appropriated for the 
program. Unfortunately, in practice, the real world 
and human nature being what they are, things are not 
that simple. Behold the workings of the Public Em- 


_ ployment Program (PEP) that was created by the 


Emergency Employment Act (EEA) of 1971. 

` The EEA authorized $750 million fot FY 1972 and 
about $1.2 billion for FY 1973 to create public sector 
jobs for the twin objectives of (1) providing needed 
public services; and (2) helping to reduce unemploy- 
ment, especially of disadvantaged hard-to-employ poor 
people. Has the PEP achieved its objectives? Pre- 
liminary evaluative studies conclude that it probably 
has not. And although the data currently available 
for evaluative purposes are skimpy, the two sources 
that have reported lukewarm evaluations—Sar Levitan 
and the National Urban Coalition—are not enemies 
of federal manpower programs.* 

In practice, local governments utilized part of the 
PEP funds to ease their own tax burdens. In other 
words, some unknown (but possibly very large) per- 
centage of the program’s 150,000 slots went to fill 
posts that would have been funded out of local bor- 
rowing or taxes in the absence of federal funds. Also, 
not surprisingly, the characteristics of those actually 
employed did not reflect characteristics of the disad- 
vantaged working poor population. For example, 
fully 78 per cent were at least high school’ graduates, 
including many old, retired military officers who 
slipped in under a veterans’ preference clause that was 
supposed to apply to Vietnam veterans only. 

In short, the current small-scale public employ- 
ment program is in all likelihood a failure in attaining 
either the objective of reducing the unemployment of 
the poor or in creating a net addition to ‘local public 
services. 
` To be fair, one should note here that the EEA of 
1971 created a public employment program that is a 
far cry from the program urged by the more vigorous 
proponents of the public job creation approach to 
poverty. The Nixon administration opposed the con- 
cept of public employment to combat poverty from 
the outset. Initial forms of the legislation put forth by 
Democratic senators were vetoed; thus the existing 
bill’s structure and provisions reflect the compromise 
that came out of a partisan struggle: inclusion of the 
word “emergency” in the title; ample tise of the modi- 
fier “transitional” ; provision for an automatic shutoff 
of most of the funds when the aggregate unemploy- 
ment rate dips below 4.5 per cent. Finally, and 
most important, it is a relatively small program (about 
150,000 job slots in all) and was scheduled to termi- 
nate in two years. ` 

However, the failure of PEP apparently has signifi- 
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cant bearing on the potential of more ambitious pro- 
grams. After all, the only important difference be- 
tween the existing EEA and the proposals of liberal 
Senators is the size of appropriation involved. The 
language and criteria used in the large-scale bills ‘pro- 
posed by the Democrats appear even less likely to in- 
sure that very poor people would actually end up in 
the newly created jobs. 


ELEMENTS OF A POSITIVE PROGRAM 


It is relatively easy to criticize existing programs and 
ideas. It is much harder to suggest wiser approaches. 
If large-scale public employment programs are not 
the answer to the poverty problem, then what is? 
The following program has four main parts. The first 
two deal with ameliorating the poverty of the older 
poor who are able (and do) work, while the last two 
cover two groups of the younger poor—disadvantaged 
male youth and young welfare mothers." 

A Realistic Role for Public Job Creation. As was 
noted above, some very small amount of the poverty 
problem is due to long term structural unemployment. 
There are a few older low-productivity workers who 
have either been marooned in a depressed area of the 
country or are victims of inflexible retirement systems 
of one sort or another. Whatever the cause of their 
inability to find work (even after a reasonable period 
of job search), their desire for work per se (as opposed 
to income transfers) is a legitimate concern of public 
policy and does create a demand for a very small- 
scale public employment program. However, in order 
to insure that this small-scale program reaches the 
long-term unemployed poor in practice, major 
changes in the administrative methods used to imple- 
ment public job creation programs will be required. 

Perhaps the most important administrative innova- 
tion will be to stop using simple measures of unem- 


ployment incidence as a basis for the geographical. 


allocation of funds and individual eligibility. The 
EEA’s allocation rule makes the amount a state gets 
a direct function of the number of unemployed indi- 
viduals in the state regardless of their classification, 
either according to the reason they became unem- 
ployed or according to the duration of their unemploy- 
ment. Although this simple-minded allocation might 
have been sufficient in the 1930’s, when unemploy- 
ment and poverty were largely overlapping, it can 
lead to inequitable allocations by area in the 1970's. 
Many relatively prosperous high-growth areas of the 
country (e.g., California) have had above average 
unemployment rates for the past 15 years. The reason 
for this phenomenon has nothing to do with poverty. 


5 Programs and policies for the rest of the poor—those 
„who are unable to work because of non-labor-market re- 
lated reasons—are not covered here. 

6 See the articles by Robert McNown, Larry Singell and 
Ricard Pious. 


Indeed, it has to do with something opposite to pov- 
erty—the migration of large numbers of (non-poor) 
people seeking to better their economic opportunities. 
In-migrants always experience above-average unem- 
ployment after they arrive in a new area. Thus, to 
insure that funds will actually be targeted on the 
structurally unemployed poor, legislative rules for area 
allocation and eligibility must utilize information on 
duration of unemployment, age, wage in last job, rea- 
son for becoming unemployed, and so on. 

In a well targeted job creation program, further, 
the types of job slots created must be in line with the 
abilities of very low-productivity older workers. If 
the legislation mandates the creation of fairly high 
quality jobs (along with moderately high salaries), 
this will greatly reduce the probability that the poor 
will actually be hired to fill them. Such a mandate 
might also create serious inequities between the work- 
ing poor in the private sector and those structurally 
unemployed poor who end up in the public jobs. In 
this regard, the success of the very small ($30 million) 
Operation Mainstream program in placing aged un- 
employed individuals in modest public jobs should 
be studied. 

Income Supplements for the Working Poor. The 
Negative Income Tax (NIT) approach to alleviating 
the hardships associated with low income status is 
discussed elsewhere in this issue. The working poor 
need more money income—that is their main prob- 
lem. Any program that will simply place more 
money income at their command commends itself 
both on the grounds of cost-saving efficiency and on 
the grounds that it would cause the least amount of 
embarrassment for the working poor people. 

Why has such a straightforward anti-poverty pol- 
icy not been instituted? The main reason appears to 
be that mass uncertainty exists with regard to two 
issues: (1) would the existence of a negative income 
tax induce a large number of working poor people to 
reduce their work effort? and (2) would any nega- 
tive income tax bill that was passed be in addition to, 
or a substitute for, the current rag-bag of in-kind in- 
come supplements that the working poor already re- 
ceive? The results of large-scale work-incentive ex- 
periments will become available soon and should shed 
some light on the first question. The answer to the 
second question will involve clarification of just how 
to treat in-kind income (e.g., public housing, food 
stamps, medicare and so on) in our discussions of 
poverty lines and appropriate levels of income supple- 
ments. In the interest of a sane, consistent approach 
to the poverty problem, in-kind and cash income 


(Continued on page 88) 
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In discussing social welfare reform in America, “a better understand- 
ing of European patterns and the forces contributing to their change 


over time will be useful.” 


Income Maintenance Policy in Sweden, 
Britain and France 


By Martin REIN 
Professor of Urban Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HE UNITED STATES has embarked on a vigorous 

debate about welfare reform. However, with 

Congress’ failure to pass the Family Assistance 
Plan (FAP) in 1972, the possibilities for reform in the 
short run have faded. But the intractable issues of 
equity, adequacy and administration, thrown up by 
the present system, will erupt again, and the pressure 
for change will reemerge in a different political con- 
text. A better understanding of European patterns 
and the forces contributing to their change over time 
will be useful. 

This paper examines the development of European 
income maintenance policy during the post-World 
War IT period. Three cash transfer programs are re- 
viewed—social insurance, family allowances, and pub- 
lic assistance—for three European countries: Britain, 
Sweden and France.* 

Nowhere was the enthusiasm for postwar social re- 
form more evident in West Europe than in old-age 
pensions. * During or immediately after the war, au- 
thoritative commissions in most West European na- 
tions announced bold plans of change from the frag- 
mented, inadequate pension provisions of the prewar 
period. The experience of war itself—particularly 
the solidarity which external attack almost always 
fosters—weakened opposition to “welfare state” im- 
provements. In England, the wartime Beveridge Re- 
port was the basis for the retirement provisions of the 
1946 National Insurance Act. In France, there was 

1 For a fuller but less updated analysis of these issues see 
T. R. Marmor, Martin Rein and Sally VanTill, “Post-War 
European Experience with Cash Transfers: Pensions, Child 
Allowances, and Public Assistance,” in the President’s Com- 
mission on Income Maintenance Programs, Technical Stud- 


; he oe D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

? For a full analysis of the pattern of provision in each 
country see Carl Uhr, Sweden’s Social Security System, Re- 
search Report No. 14, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966); Tony Lynes, French Pensions, oc- 
casional papers on Social Administration No. 21, 1967; and 
Sir John Walley, Social Security; Another British Failure 
(London: Charles Knight & Co, Ltd., 1972). 
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a similar burst of activity toward a more unified social 
policy and, in particular, toward a more adequate pen- 
sion plan. In fact, the “general” French social secur- 
ity scheme set up in 1945 covered (for pension pur- 
poses) only employees of industrial and commercial 
firms in the private sector. In Sweden, steps were 
taken in 1946 to disassociate pensions from public re- 
lief when pension legislation was enacted to provide a 
“decent and dignified” floor of subsistence for all of 
Sweden’s aged. 

The pension schemes shared a common aim, to pro- 
vide a floor of subsistence; therefore the precise deter- 
mination of the floor was an immediate operational 
problem. The theory of income security required that 
pensions provide adequate subsistence, but what 
amount of pension would ensure the achievement of 
that goal? In England and Sweden, the explicit aim 
was to establish a benefit high enough so that aged 
pensioners did not have to turn to public relief. 

How could the aim of a subsistence pension be 
achieved? Since every worker can become poor upon 
retirement, the state’s social insurance scheme must 
provide both universal coverage and the same basic 
minimum protection to all: In Britain and Sweden, 
this meant flat-rate pensions; the same amount was to 
be paid out to all persons in the same category. How 
were the pensions to be paid for? Britain and Sweden 
accepted contributory insurance as the central con- 
cept. In Britain, each individual not only received 
the same amount, but he paid the same amount dur- 
ing the course of his working life. Sweden departed 
from this principle of strict egalitarianism. Contribu- 
tions were based upon a tax that was proportional to 
income. In both countries, the contributions were 
supplemented by general taxation, but government 
contribution was substantially more generous in Swe- 
den. The amount and form of these contributions 
were important; so was the preservation of the “con- 
tributory myth” that these payments purchased en- 
titlement to benefits without a test of need. 


The French conception was somewhat different. 
First, France enacted earnings-related benefits from 
the start. Second, while coverage was universal in 
Britain and Sweden, the state scheme in France was 
limited to workers in private industry and commerce. 
This requires a brief elaboration. The self-employed 
and other workers refused in 1945 to participate in a 
simpler, universal, state scheme. The result is a com- 
plex system where the régime général (covering the 
majority of employees in private industry and com- 
merce) coexists with a wide variety of other occupa- 
tional schemes known as régimes spéciaux (self em- 
ployed, agricultural workers, miners, civil servants and 
soon). These groups have in effect contracted out 
of the general scheme. ‘The qualifying conditions for 
a contributory pension depend upon the particular 
scheme one is a member of, and hence no easy gen- 
eralizations are possible. Third, the ideal of elim- 
inating the means test was less crucial. After 1941, 
assistance and insurance principles were commingled 
in a program that was financed out of contributions 
and distributed through the social insurance ma- 
chinery.* 

What then was the general pattern of provision? 
Three features of the postwar pension plans can be 
identified. The common enemy was extreme poverty 
‘in old age, or “want,” as Sir William Beveridge put it 
in 1942, The common fear was a continued reliance 
on means-tested poor relief. And the common means 
were substantial contributory pensions that the aged 
could feel they earned through a universal system of 
contributions during work. 

Soon after the insurance legislation had been imple- 
mented, these countries came to realize how difficult it 
was to abolish poverty and to rely on public assistance 
for the aged through a flat-rate system of pensions. 
In Britain, since the contributions are flat-rate, their 
level is almost certainly modest, determined by the 
amount that the lowest wage-earners in the society 
are presumed able to pay. That means that flat-rate 
contributory schemes must over time call upon general 
taxation to finance larger benefits. Some general tax 
funds were indeed tapped to make up the difference 
between current pension resources and current obliga- 
tions. The British economic situation was contin- 
uously precarious, and drawing upon substantial gen- 
eral taxation to pay for pensions was rejected. 
Indeed a budgetary ceiling was placed on govern- 
mental spending for pensions, and this placed an im- 
portant constraint on the adequacy of subsistence 
pension levels. As a result, flat-rate contribution levels 
were set sufficiently high to finance all but about one- 
sixth of pension benefits in the first decade of opera- 
tion. Britain’s flat-rate pension policy was caught in 
a dilemma. There was a reluctance to raise current 
flat-rate contributions since: the burden fell on the 


* This program for retired workers is called allocation 
aux vieux travailleurs salariés or, simply, AVTS. 
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poor; raising central government contributions, given 
competing fiscal demands on the national govern- 
ments, was an unacceptable alternative. 

In Sweden, financing was less a problem than in 
Britain. Appropriations for the folk pensions came 
largely from general revenues and have from the start 
been more substantial. The proportion of total pen- 
sions paid out from general taxation varied from one- 
half to three-quarters. Three interrelated problems 
dominated the debate about pensions. First was how 
to maintain equity between those who received wages 
from working and those who acquired benefits upon 
retirement, in order to permit those who were out of 
the labor force to keep up with changes in the level of 
living of those at work, made possible by economic 
growth. 

In addition to eliminating poverty, another problem 
emerged in Sweden—how to preserve the continuity in 
the level of income for the same worker as his source 
of income shifted from earnings to retirement benefits. 
It was believed that a new principle of earnings-re- 
lated benefits was necessary to prevent a substantial 
decline in living standards, especially among skilled 
workers who did not receive private pensions. 
Whereas in the 1940’s the reforms were directed at 
subsistence, in the 1950’s and 1960’s interest shifted to 
maintaining earlier life styles during retirement. 
There was also concern about how to implement a 
wage index and superannuation (earnings-related 
pensions) which widened the gap between existing 
pensioners and those newly retired. 

In France, the limited benefit paid out in the gen- 
eral scheme led to the creation of additional or com- 
plementary means to supplement it (régime complé- 
mentaire). Managerial pensions set up in 1947 (for 
the cadres) were for some the model and depended on 
contributions from earnings above the general scheme’s 
ceiling. Since 1956, when Renault set up a pay-as- 
you-go complementary scheme for its 50,000 workers, 
such pensions (comparable to our own corporate 
plans) have spread rapidly to cover the great majority 
of industrial and commercial employees in the private 
sector. 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORM 


There was general agreement in the late 1950’s that 
the way to promote reform was to change the flat-rate 
schemes, moving toward wage-related pensions to sus- 
tain a former standard of living through pensions, 
not simply to guarantee subsistence. Two themes 
emerged in the course of this pension debate: what 
should be the income differentials between pre-retire- 
ment and retirement, and how could more adequate 
state pensions be achieved without threatening private 
insurance interests. 

In Sweden, during 1956, a timetable for successive 
increases in the real value of pensions was developed 
to achieve a general correspondence with rises in real 
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income over the ten-year period, 1958-1968. The 
principle behind this reform was to compensate cur- 
rent pensioners who did not enjoy the increased living 
standards enjoyed by those at work. In 1968, the 
scheme was extended for an additional ten years. 
Legislation calling for earnings-related benefits was 
passed in 1959. Its aim was to help maintain the 
continuity of life style in the transition to retirement. 
This supplementary pension enabled a worker to retire 
at 50 per cent of the average income earned during 
his best 15 years of employment prior to attaining the 
pensionable age of 67. The supplement, when com- 
bined with higher folk pensions, would provide a re- 
tirement pension of two-thirds of his past earning. 
The new program was to be state-administered, and 
only limited opportunities for contracting out into pri- 
vate occupational pensions were permitted. A 20- 
year transition period was called for before full bene- 
fits became payable. As a result, a large interim fund 
accumulated which, by 1970, had yielded a credit 
source comparable to if not larger than the entire 
commercial banking system. 

_ For the person retiring at age 65 in France, the 
present régime général can provide him with pensions 
of 40 per cent of his average pre-retirement earnings 
if his pension is payable at full rate, which requires 30 
years of contributions. Shorter periods of contribu- 
tion yield lower pensions. Earnings over the last ten 
years of employment constitute, for purposes of com- 
putation, the pension base, an arrangement which 
benefits skilled workers more than the unskilled, whose 
wages decline as retirement approaches. Most com- 
plementary pensions provide pensions at 20 per cent of 
pre-retirement income. However, there is a minimum 
level below which no contributory pension can fall. 
The value of the minimum pension has not changed in 
the late 1950’s. In 1956, the government introduced 
a new means-tested program as a way to provide an 
additional allowance to those at the minimum level 
(allocation supplémentaire). In France, there is a 
greater willingness to combine the insurance and pub- 
lic ‘assistance principles and to create supplemental 
programs which fall somewhere between contributory 
means-tested welfare and assistance financed from 
general taxation. 

In Britain, a basic pension reform has not yet been 
implemented. Labor’s superannuation scheme just 
missed passage when the Labor government lost the 
election in June, 1970. The Conservative govern- 
ment has introduced a new bill, which will undoubt- 
edly become law, but it has not yet been enacted. 
Both the Conservative and Labor schemes rely upon 
earnings-related contributions as the basic strategy to 
raise the flat-rate pensions in order to reduce poverty 
in old age and at the same time prevent an abrupt 
change in the standard of living enjoyed before and 
after retirement. They differ sharply over the way to 
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resolve the basic dilemma in British pension politics: 
how to secure adequate state benefits without under- 
mining private insurance interests. The state must 
either compete with the private sector or permit con- 
tracting out of the state scheme: 

All three countries have recognized a common 
demographic pressure, excluded as unworkable a uni- 
versal means-tested form of income maintenance, 
recognized that poverty is relatively defined and con- 
cluded that adequate pensions will never be provided 
out of flat-rate contributions and through uniform 
benefits. Hence, the turn to substantial earnings-re- 
lated pensions, The Europeans have not tried to 
make their social insurance schemes more tidy, and to 
separate out the very poor for special treatment. 
They have abandoned the search for an “efficient,” 
simple social insurance system that would give finan- 
cial assistance to the worst-off in direct proportion to 
their need. 

Attention to the problem of population growth has 
tended to obscure the contribution of family allow- 
ances as an income. maintenance program for the 
alleviation of poverty. While the pro-natalist interest 
of the family allowance movement was especially im- 
portant in facilitating the political implementation of 
allowances on a national scale, concerns about poverty 
preceded those of population growth. In France, for 
example, allowances were voluntarily introduced by 
French industrialists after the first World War to fill 
the gap between wages and living costs for workers 
with family obligations. In this sense, they were re- 
garded as a social or moral wage, for they took ac- 
count of need as well as of the value of labor in the 
market. To avoid discouraging employers from hir- 
ing married men with families, equalization funds 
were created to pool the risks among participating em- 
ployers. These employer funds later became the ma- 
jor organizational framework for the development of 
French family policy. However, in France, fear about 
the declining birth rate was so important in public 
policy that even today family allowance policy con- 
tinues to occupy a fundamental place in the whole 
pattern of income distribution; family size can have as 
great an influence on income as do earnings from 
work, 

In the post-World War II development of Britain’s 
family allowance policy, the relationship between fam- 
ily allowance and wage supplementation to promote 
vertical equity is most evident. As a policy to increase 
the birth rate, family allowances have played a sub- 
ordinate role. Since 1955, the birth rate has risen 
sharply and continuously, a trend which apparently is 
not duplicated in many of the Western countries. 


CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES 


In Britain, Sweden and France, children’s allow- 
ances are universally available to all designated thil- 


dren, irrespective of family income. The term “uni- 
versal” needs to be qualified. In Britain, allowances 
are not paid for the first child, thus excluding from 
coverage unmarried mothers who have given birth to 
their first child. Thus the structure of benefits, rather 
than their level, inadvertently is biased in favor of cer- 
tain family types. Children who go to work are also 
excluded. When both these limitations are taken into 
account, one-third of the children under age 18 are ex- 
cluded from “universal’* family allowances. More- 
over, the allowance is treated as income and subject to 
tax. Sweden, by contrast, pays a uniform tax-free 
grant for all children.. 

One of the recurrent issues in income maintenance 
policy is to what extent universal schemes can main- 
tain their value over time. None of the countries 
have automatically adjusted the value of benefits to a 
price or wage index (as is done in pensions). While 
the problem of erosion confronts all universal schemes, 
those which are contributory (social insurance) in 
form appear to have more flexibility in increasing 
benefit levels over time, partly because they need not 
depend solely on general taxation to raise benefits. A 
universal contributory scheme can also increase con- 
tribution rates and raise the income ceiling subject to 
a contributory tax. Perhaps for this reason the value 
of cash allowances for a family with three children 
relative to average wages during the post-World War 

II period in France experienced some general erosion. 
In France, the erosion was steady and uninterrupted in 
both the general family allowance scheme and in spe- 
cial allowances for single wage earners. 

In Sweden, there was a pattern of erosion and 
restoration, but benefit levels failed to be restored to 
the high point they enjoyed in 1950. A debate arose 
as to whether children’s allowances should be subjected 
to taxation or to income testing. Both proposals were 
rejected. As a substitute, a large means-tested hous- 
ing allowance program was introduced in 1968, cover- 
ing one-third of the population. However, children’s 
allowances were also raised in 1964 and again in 1971 
to take account of price changes, but no substantial 
improvement in real wages was produced by these in- 
creases. 

In Britain the pattern of fluctuation is more dra- 
matic. After 1953, there was a steady and sustained 
decline in the relative value of benefits. Consider the 
fluctuations in the value of family allowances for 
a family with four children in the past 12 years. In 
1960, it was 9.6 per cent of average earnings, declin- 
ing to its lowest point in 1966 at 6.9 per cent, then 
sharply increasing to 12.6 per cent in 1968, only to 
decline once again to 8.1 per cent in 1973.3 To under- 


3 Hansard, January 23, 1973. 

4Inga Thorsson, “Children’s Allowances in Sweden,” in 
E. Burns, ed., Children’s Allowances and the Economic 
Welfare of Children (New York: Citizens Committee for 
Children of New York, Inc., 1968), p. 120. 
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stand the sharp rise in the value of family allowances Wa 


we need to comment on a new invention called claw- 
back. Claw-back was introduced in 1968 as a way to 
concentrate additional benefits in family allowances 
selectively among the poor. It operated so that the 
standard rate taxpayer, that is, a family paying 32 per 
cent of its taxable income in taxes, received virtually 
no benefit from these increases. ‘This would include 
most of the British tax-paying public. This objective 
was accomplished by offsetting the 50 pence increase 
in family allowances with an equivalent reduction in 
the total personal tax allowance. In this way, the in- 
crease benefited in full those who were below the tax 
threshold and also benefited, at least in part, those 
reduced rate taxpayers who were paying taxes below 
the 32 per cent level. But since family allowances 
were subject to income taxes, higher benefits lowered 
the threshold at which earned income was taxed. The 
1968 increase of £183 million in gross expenditures 
concentrated only £47 million on those families paying 
below the standard tax rate of 32 per cent. 

By 1970, when the Conservatives took office, the 
changes that had been introduced in the tax structure 
virtually eliminated the scope within which the claw- 
back could concentrate additional resources among the 
poor. Asa result of inflation, by October, 1971, the 
value of the benefits for a family of three children had 
declined to 6.1 per cent of average earnings, the lowest 
amount in the past 20 years. Not only has. the value 
of the benefits relative to average wages declined, but 
the importance of children’s allowances in relation to 
other cash transfers has also declined. 

There is a wide variation in the value of family 
allowance benefits and hence the contribution they 
make to augmenting family income. They are lowest 
in England, where for the family with three children 
they amount to only 8 per cent of average industrial 
wages. In Sweden, they account for about 13 per 
cent of average wages, and in France for 39 per cent 
of average wages when the single wage allowance and 
the general family allowance schemes are added to- 
gether.‘ 

Of course, how these total expenditures are dis- 
tributed is a function of legal regulations; benefits vary 
by the number, age, and order of children. In Swe- 
den, all children are included and receive the same 
amount. In France, the first child is excluded from 
the general family allowance, but included in the 
single wage allowance. This single wage allowance is 
computed from a different wage base, but it covers 
about 90 per cent of those receiving the general allow- 
ance. Benefits vary with the age of the child. In 
Britain, the first child is excluded and the third and 
subsequent children receive more benefits than the 
second child. 

There appears to be a shift in emphasis away from 


the traditional goal of promoting population growth. 
e 
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In the area of unrestricted cash transfers for children, ` 


Britain alone has sought to increase the value of these 
benefits by a form of selectivity that will encourage 
more vertical equity. Other countries have used other 
family benefits for this aim. However, when family 
allowances are more broadly defined to include ear- 
marked transfers (such as housing allowances and 
educational grants), these benefits are not limited to 
the poor, but are directed to the bottom one-third of 
the population. 

Unlike the area of pensions, there appears to be a 
general willingness to permit erosion in the value of 
non-contributory benefits financed out of general tax- 
ation. When there is public interest in improving the 
economic position of poor families, the search for some 
form of selectivity emerges. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The goals of public assistance programs in Sweden 
and France, as well as those of Great Britain, were in- 
fluenced by the famous wartime Beveridge Report. 
This report argued that public assistance was to form 
the second and last line of defense behind the primary 
protection provided by social insurance and family 
allowance programs. Public assistance in its postwar 
form was residual, for it was to “meet all needs which 
are not covered by insurance.” To avoid being com- 
petitive with insurance, it followed that assistance 
“must be felt to be something less desirable than in- 
surance benefits.” Public assistance was expected to 
play a significant role only in the transitional period, 
while insurance programs matured and extended their 
coverage. In the long run, assistance was expected 
to diminish in the postwar years, and ultimately to be 
restricted to those limited cases where social insurance 

_was inapplicable or where “abnormal needs” made 
regular social insurance benefits insufficient. 

Ideals and realities diverged. The modern pro- 

. gram of public assistance has persisted in size since 
the early 1950’s and grown in the late 1960’s despite 
determined efforts to reduce it. While there was evi- 
dence of an immediate postwar decline when im- 
proved social insurance programs were implemented, 
the effect proved to be short-lived. In Great Britain, 
the proportion of the total population on public as- 


sistance grew from 4.6 per cent in 1950 to 8.0 per. 


cent in 1971. The yearly proportion of the Swedish 
population receiving social assistance declined during 
the 1940’s from 8.4 per cent in 1940 to 4.1 per cent in 
1949. Thereafter, and until 1965, the rate remained 
stable at about 4.0 per cent. Since 1965, however, it 
has undergone a gradual rise, reaching 6.3 per cent in 


1971—the highest level in 23 years. France, after an ` 


increase to 5.6 per cent in the early 1950’s, is the only 
one of the three countries to have experienced a pro- 


5 Social Trends, No, 2, 1971 (London: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1971). 


portionate decline, which must be understood in con- 
text. The French social aid system largely distributes 


. in-kind benefits. Means-tested cash programs for the 


poor exist outside of the traditional locally adminis- 
tered public assistance structure in national social 
insurance programs. If the numbers in receipt of the 
supplementary old age benefit (allocation supplé- 
mentaire) as well as means-tested unemployment as- 
sistance are added to those receiving public assistance 
proper, the total receiving these means-tested benefits 
is substantially increased. The proportions for 1963 
are 3.5 per cent for public assistance only, and 8.6 
per cent if allocation supplémentaire and unemploy- 
ment assistance are included. The decline in public 
assistance recipients in France since the middle 1950's 
reflects not only the development of supplementary 
means-tested pensions and the continuance of unem- 
ployment assistance, but also a legislative decision to 
forbid certain types of public assistance supplementa- 
tion and to limit the amount of assistance in relation 
to the value of family allowance. 

Not only have the size of the public assistance pro- 
grams increased substantially, but so too has their real 
value. This trend is clearest in Britain where national 
standards prevail. According to a government anal- 
ysis in Britain, since 1958 the value of supplementary 
benefits for a married man with three children has 
exceeded the average net earning of married men with 
similar family size. Moreover, the benefit scale rates 
grew more rapidly than gross earnings for all adult 
male manual workers. The index for the supple- 
mentary benefit scale increased to 418 in November, 
1970, compared with an increase in gross earnings to 
412 in October of the same year (1948 = 100) .° 

In Stockholm, by contrast, from 1949 to 1968 the 
value of the basic benefits for a couple with two chil- 
dren failed to keep pace with average gross earning. 
The index for social help increased to 296 while earn- 
ings increased to 400. But the figures are not directly 
comparable because information on net earning is not 
available. Moreover, the leap forward in real value 
occurred after 1968. Since Stockholm introduced its 
welfare reform, popularly known as a “social wage,” 
in 1970, we can expect that this situation may have 
improved in relative terms. 

The more adequate and comprehensive the assis- 
tance system is, the more likely it will overlap with 
social insurance, especially when the insurance pro- 
gram fails to keep pace. The relative size of assistance 
and insurance benefits will crucially affect the size of 
the assistance program. Both Britain and Sweden 
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WEAKNESSES IN OUR WELFARE 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 51) 


The 
highest payable annual benefits exceeded the poverty 
line in only four states. 


WHO PAYS FOR WELFARE? 


The financing of public assistance programs (ex- 
cept general assistance) is shared by the federal gov- 
ernment, the states and local governments. The fed- 
eral share, paid out of general revenues, is based on 
the average payment to recipients in the state. For 
Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, and Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled, the federal share 
in a state with Medicaid amounts to $31 of the first 
$37 plus 50 per cent to 65 per cent (inversely depend- 
ing upon the per capita income of the state) of the 
next $38. 

Federal payments to AFDC are much lower, and 
this is probably the reason for the large disparities in 
payments per recipient (see Table 2). Under AFDC, 
the federal government pays $15 of the first $18, and 
50 per cent to 60 per cent of the next $14, depending 
upon per capita state income.!! For AFDC benefits 
greater than $32 per month there ‘is no federal con- 
tribution. The corresponding level for the other 
three programs is more than double this level at $75 
On the average, the current federal share 
of all welfare payments is 57 per cent with states pay- 
ing 32 per cent and localities the remaining 11 per 
cent. 

While it is important to understand how much 
each governmental level contributes to the total wel- 
fare bill, it may be even more important to examine 
how individuals actually pay, through taxes, the ulti- 
mate burden of the welfare system. Federal pay- 


ments for welfare are derived from general revenue 


sources, i.e., income tax receipts. The federal in- 
come tax is regarded as progressive; people with high 
income tend to pay a larger percentage of their in- 
come in taxes and pay their share of the costs of wel- 
fare.” 


11 Levitan, op. cit., p. 25. . 

.12 One of the better recent studies on this topic was pre- 
pared by Joseph Pechman of The Brookings Institution, 
who found that while the federal income tax was indeed 
progressive, the effective tax rates (those actually paid) for 
high incomes tended to be substantially below the nominal 
rates. See Joseph Pechman, “The Rich, the Poor, and the 
Taxes They Pay,” The Public Interest, No. 17, Fall, 1969. 
It must be noted that some disagreement does exist with 
respect to whether or not the federal income tax is truly 
progressive. An alternative view can be found in John 


-Gurly, “The Real Impact of Federal Tax Policy,” The Na- 


tional Tax Journal, XX, 3, September, 1967. ; 
13 R, Netzer, Economic and Urban Problem, (New York: 
The Free Press, 1971). 


. is very different. 


The situation with regard to state and local’ taxes 
Most state revenue is generated by 
receipts from sales taxes, and the bulk of local govern- 
ment money comes from property taxes. Both these 
taxes are highly regressive; they account for a larger 
percentage of the income of people with low incomes 
than of people with high incomes.2% This means 
that low and middle income families pay the real 
burden of the welfare bill for state and local contribu- 
tions (approximately 50 per cent). Income is being 
transferred from people with relatively low incomes to 
the poor. 

While it is impossible accurately to integrate the 
effects in all three tax systems to determine the overall 
impact of high and low income taxpayers, it is likely 
that the regressiveness of state and local taxes tends 
to outweigh what effective progressivity exists for the 
federal income tax. If so, low and middle income 
earners actually bear the burden of our current wel- 
fare system. ‘This, in itself, seems to justify some sort 
of welfare reform to eliminate the inequity currently 
imposed on people at the lower end and middle of the 
income scale. 

It is clear that our current welfare system does not 
achieve its objective—that of alleviating poverty. 
Yet a great deal of money continues to be spent on 
existing programs. The total expense for welfare was 
$9.8 billion in 1971 and the projected cost for fiscal 
1973 is $11.6 billion. In the 1974 federal budget, 
Congress allocated total expenditures of $10.5 billion. 
At present, President Nixon has impounded $1.5 bil- 
lion of this total, thus reducing the amount of money 
allocated to an already inefficient program. 

It is a mystery that we should continue to fund a 
system of programs which often leaves the recipient 
without sufficient aid; a system which transfers in- 
come from low and middle income families to the 
poor. Welfare reform is an obvious necessity. 








THE FAMILY ASSISTANCE PLAN 
(Continued from page 61) 


a large number of service type programs, which at 
best only indirectly benefit the poor, would not only 
reduce the problem of the high effective rate of taxa- 
tion of welfare recipients, but also would release funds 
for an adequate income supplement with an even 
lower rate of taxation. But the administration chose 
the political expedient of guaranteeing that no wel- 
fare recipient would suffer a lower income under FAP. 
This may have been the ultimate cause of its defeat. 








A GUARANTEED INCOME 
(Continued from page 65) 


income tax system, particularly when it is compared 
with the current public assistance program or the fam- 


h 


Nily allowance system discussed above. First, the sim- 
plicity of the idea is attractive. Either the Treasury, 
through the Internal Revenue Service, or the Social 
Security Administration could administer such a sys- 
tem at very modest cost.1? Second, the negative tax is 
automatic in nature. Thus, if income falls, families 
automatically become eligible and, to the extent that 
the program is effective in eliminating poverty, the 
program would thus automatically wither away. 
Third, since the sole criteria for payments is need, 
measured in income and family-size terms, no other 
“means” tests would be required. Further, since for 
all practical purposes payments would be invisible, no 
social stigma would be attached. As discussed above, 
the structure of the plan allows for safeguards against 
work disincentive effects and also has the potential of 
bringing income levels of all poor families and un- 
related individuals up to adequacy levels. 

The program does have some disadvantages, and 
there are some knotty problems which’ need more 
study, Administratively, there is a question regarding 
the frequency of payments. Currently, tax refunds 
are made annually, which would create problems be- 
cause the poor would need prompt and frequent pay- 
ments. The more frequent the payments, the greater 
the administrative cost of the program and, hence, the 
greater the fraction of poverty-reduction funds that 
will not directly benefit the poor. Second, some people 
fear that fraud would be widespread and serious, al- 
though others doubt whether it would be greater than 
present tax evasion by the nonpoor. Nevertheless, 
attempts to control fraud would also increase ad- 
ministrative costs. Many other administrative prob- 
lems must be worked out.” 

Two remaining problems which might be mentioned 
here are associated with the negative income tax pro- 
posal. The first has to do with the divorce of social 
services from the cash payments. There are some ex- 
perts on poverty problems who feel that counseling 
and other services providing intangibles to poor 
families are more effective if provided by the person 
who also supplies the cash to the family. A second, 
and related, question surrounds, the role and existence 
of these services if a negative income tax were es- 
tablished. For example, Milton Friedman has argued 
that such a tax should, in fact, replace all other 
poverty-related services including welfare (and the 
social workers necessary to operate it), unemployment 
compensation, and social security. Such a move is 
seen as eliminating some currently inefficient systems; 


10 For example, in 1968, 10 per cent of the cost of wel- 
fare was administrative while administrative costs in Social 
Security amounted to only two per cent. See Kershaw, 
op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

11 The interested reader should see Kershaw, op. cit.; 
Green, of. cit.; and James Tobin, Joseph A. Peckman and 
Peter M. Mieszkowski, “Is a Negative Income Tax Prac- 
P Law Journal, Vol. 77 (November, 1967), 
pp. 1-27. 
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equally important, it would eliminate the paternalism 
which is associated with thém. 


` SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It has been suggested above that although the 
United States is a country whose affluence is unique in 


. human history, a substantial number of Americans 


are living in dire poverty. A major fraction of these 
people are poor due to no fault of their own. Thus, 
one-half to two-thirds of the poor are either children 
or people over 65 years of age who cannot work their 
way out of poverty. Many others are thrown into 
poverty as a result of one or more of the failures of 
the American social system, the two primary examples 
being unemployment and discrimination. In addition, 
it is also possible that existing poverty programs are 
structured so that they encourage poor people to 
accept their condition rather than providing the in- 
centives to work their way out. 

At any rate, there can be no doubt that some form 
of guaranteed annual income must be the first step 
in any responsible program to alleviate poverty in 
America. The broad choices open to American 
society seem clear: (1) this guarantee can either be 
large enough to allow individuals and families to work 
themselves out of poverty through investments in 
health, education, job training and other activities 
which will increase their productivity in the long run, 
or (2) income transfers can be set at lower levels, sup- 
plemented by other programs which are more ad- 
equately suited to eliminate poverty. To refuse both 
alternatives is to fail to accept the responsibility for 
some of the failures of a social system which has in so 
many ways been overwhelmingly successful. Among 
other achievements, it has produced enough affluence 
to make the moral choice to eliminate poverty possible. 








NATIONALIZING THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 70) 
tionalizing the system for the non-working poor. 
(3) High payment levels and low offset rates are ineffi- 


cient ways to aid the poor, since most of the costs 
go to supplement incomes of those who are not poor. 


No fully nationalized system can escape these trade- 
offs. For that reason, these plans are not likely to be 
adopted. Instead, the federal government is more 
likely to develop, in incremental steps, a “floor” pay- 
ment for the AFDC. program which can be supple- 
mented by state payments to maintain current benefit 
levels in the North and West, while raising levels in 
the South. At the same time, an offset formula must 
be developed that provides real incentives for the 


14 This article has simplified the tradeoffs to such an 
extent that readers may be left with the erroneous impres- 
sion that a bit of tinkering can solve the problems. See 
also the article by Larry Singell in this issue, 
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working poor, yet limits payments to those over the 
poverty line. These were the purposes of the Nixon 
Family Assistance Plan, and they are likely to be re- 
vived, albeit in different form, by a future adminis- 
tration in lieu of a fully nationalized system. 








AGAINST A FEDERAL GUARANTEED 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 79) 


should both be counted in determining levels of need 
and program objectives. Thus, if the in-kind pro- 
grams are to be retained, then the level of the cash- 
income supplement does not have to be nearly so 
high as if the in-kind programs are to be discontinued. 

Information, Financing and Motivation for the 
Young. The government should refocus its entire 
manpower effort so that it deals exclusively with dis- 
. advantaged youth. A major strategic mistake of man- 
power policy in the 1960’s was government involve- 
ment in problem areas in which it had no legitimate 
interest. Large numbers of non-disadvantaged adults 
passed through the portals of the MDTA’ program. 
Many observers took this apparent demand as evi- 
dence of program effectiveness. However, subsequent 
follow-up studies failed to discover any impact of the 
training on the long-run earnings capacity of these 
“trained” adults. One can only conclude that the 
generous training allowances created the apparent 
demand for this program. 

But this is not surprising. The private market sec- 
tor is an efficient engine for getting much human as 
well as physical capital financed and produced. The 
only situation in which the private market mechanism 
could be expected to fail would be in the case of the 
disadvantaged youth who, because of lack of informa- 
tion, funds, and motivation, failed to make the requi- 
site investment in human capital at the crucial early 
stage in life. This, then, should be the focus of man- 
power policy in the 1970's. Manpower policy should 
be integrated with policies toward high school that 
involve drop-out prevention, career counseling, and 
so on. In fact, it would probably be a wise strategy 
to drop the term “manpower” altogether. A better 
name for the overall program should be “Career De- 
velopment Assistance.” Its starting point should be 
the early years of high school and it should make 
available to the very young man a veritable avalanche 
of options including Job Corps, on the job training, 
two-year college, four-year college, migration assis- 
tance, marriage counseling, psychotherapy, and so on. 

Young Welfare Mothers. The problem here is how 
to prevent these young girls from joining the welfare 
roles, The current manpower policy approach to 
welfare mothers (the Work Incentive Program), al- 
though it has increased the total amount of work ef- 


7 Manpower Development and Training Act. 


fort among AFDC mothers, has not made a dent in 
either overall welfare costs or caseloads. The only 
realistic solution to the dependent children problem 
is prevention. Somehow programs must be devised to 
make a young girl growing up in the ghetto feel that 
she will be better off if she foregoes the welfare life 
style and opts for the standard middle-class life style, 
avoiding illegitimate births. What kind of a program 
will produce this result? This is one of the major 
challenges for social research in the 1970's. 


NEEDED: FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(Continued from page 73) 


ethic and have the same aspirations as middle class 
people.?® But for most of the poor, the work ethic 
has proven a sham. Even hard work does not enable 
them to live in decency. 

It is cruel and senseless for a nation to talk about 
the work ethic while those in power discuss the need 
to increase unemployment. With a labor force of 
some 86 million persons, even a one percentage point 
rise in the unemployment rate condemns an additional 
860,000 people to joblessness. 

If we are to eliminate poverty, adequate income 
maintenance must be provided for those unable to 
work. But jobs are the best form of income mainte- 
nance for those who are willing and able to work. 
The nation must belatedly accept the concept pro- 
posed in the Full Employment Bill of 1945. The 
federal government must guarantee the right to re- 
munerative, full-time employment. The federal gov- 
ernment must provide meaningful public service jobs 
at wages that will enable workers to attain at least the 
BLS lower living standard if it is impossible to absorb 
them into the private sector of the economy. For 
affluent America to push its poor and its welfare re- 
cipients into menial, low-wage and dead-end jobs is 
the modern equivalent of sending the children of the 
“idle poor” to the textile mills. 

Public service employment is not mere “make work.” 
The much maligned W.P.A. produced plays, painted 
murals, and built swimming pools, bridges, viaducts, 
public buildings, water mains, parks, roads and streets 
and much more. Today, there is a critical need for 
public service workers in such fields as health, housing 
inspection, education, traffic control, urban renewal, 
sanitation, parks and recreation, and pollution.control. 
Enactment of the Service Employment Act of 1972 
(the Hawkins-Cranston Bill) would be a step in the 
right direction. If we finally acknowledge William 
Petty’s discovery that the labor of the unemployed 
poor represents an unused national asset, the quality 
of their lives and the lives of all Americans can be 
substantially improved in the 1970's. 


26 Leonard Goodwin, Do the Poor Want to Work? 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1972). 


SWEDEN, BRITAIN AND FRANCE 
(Continued from page 84) 


have striven to eliminate the need for such supple- 
mentation through adequate pension provision, but 
the experience of the two countries has diverged 
sharply. In 1949, less than half of national assistance 
grants in Britain were supplementing retirement pen- 
sions. By 1966, the proportion had increased to 60 
per cent. In Sweden, the proportion of the aged on 
social help declined as the 10-year plan to increase the 
real value of the folk pension took effect. By contrast, 
France has prohibited supplementation even where 
adequate provision has not been achieved. 

Given the American preoccupation with work and 
welfare, a brief comment on work rules and earning 
in addition to the size of the welfare program and its 
value may be helpful. Registration for work is not a 
formal requirement in Britain or Sweden. Indeed, in 
Britain full-time employment disqualifies a family 
from Supplementary Benefits. By contrast, in Sweden 
one-third of the non-aged recipients are attached to 
the labor force. 


POSTWAR REFORMS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Only Great Britain tackled the revamping of the 
old poor relief programs directly after World War II. 
In 1948, the old local poor law was replaced with a 
uniform system of national assistance directly adminis- 
tered by the central government and financed from 
global taxation. Neither Sweden nor France has im- 
plemented so extensive a reform. The French pro- 
duced a significant reform of their system in 1953- 
1955, while the Swedes waited until 1956 and then 
acted again in 1970. Everywhere, poor relief was 
given a new name through reform legislation. The 
new nomenclature, it was hoped, would make post- 
war assistance less reminiscent of the harshness of 
earlier times. The new term in Sweden is Social 
hjälp, in France, L’ Aide Sociale, and in Britain, Na- 
tional Assistance, renamed Supplementary Benefits in 
1967. 

A reform of administration as well as language de- 
veloped. In Britain, in 1967, public assistance was ad- 
ministratively integrated with social insurance; a 
vigorous campaign was launched to assure that those 
eligible for benefits would receive them; eligibility 
determination was simplified and discretion in estab- 
lishing entitlement was reduced. Sweden attempted 
to follow the British example of central administration 
but was thwarted by the resistance of local authori- 
ties, who feared a diminution of their powers. The 
Swedish law of 1956 left the local authorities with 
administrative and financial responsibility. Central- 





6 Jacques Georgel, “L’Aide Sociale Départementale,” 
Droit Social, November, 1961, p. 547. 
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ization of administration and financing has proceeded 
even less in France. The French reforms of 1953- 
1955 are still criticized for their attempt to centralize - 
and thus stifle “local initiative.”® 

The French system differs significantly from both 
the British and Swedish schemes. In April, 1962, non- 
contributory social security benefits were substantially 
increased above the assistance levels, and assistance 
payments were no longer payable to those receiving 
social security benefits. As a result, laide sociale 
is no longer a major source of income for the aged. 
It now distributes in-kind benefits primarily for 
medical care and rent allowances, and it is also re- 
sponsible for the organization of institutional and 
domicilary services. 

Assistance policy continues to evolve. Major 
changes in policy were initiated during the 1970’s in . 
Britain and Sweden. . The Family Income Supple- 
ment (FIS) was adopted in Britain in December, 
1970. It is a major extension of means-tested cash 
benefits. The program is designed for families with 


_ children if the head of the family is in full-time work, 


30 hours or more per week. To insist on the principle 
that benefits be paid only to the fully employed de- 
parts from most insurance and welfare programs 
which typically pay benefits only when work is inter- 
rupted. The Family Income Supplement is a form of 
negative income taxation. A “prescribed amount” is 
fixed for families of different sizes. The amounts were 
increased by amending regulations in April, 1971. 
The amount was set at £18 weekly and raised in 
March, 1972, to £20 for a one-child family. Every 
additional child received an added £2. The state 
makes up half the difference to those whose earnings 
are below this figure, up to a maximum of £5. 

In Stockholm a new guaranteed income, a “social 
wage,” became law in 1970. The Stockholm reform 
dramatically shifted attention away from individual 
discretionary budget items in a welfare grant toward 
a standardized global budget for those in receipt of 
aid. Basic norms are established for the aggregate 
living expenses (except housing) of various family 
types. These norms are then adjusted automatically 
to changes in consumer prices. Thus, instead of sepa- 
rate determinations for food, clothing, utilities, and 
so on, a single standard grant is dispersed to ensure 
that the grant is inflation-proof. The grant is ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the National Insurance 
“basic sum”—a monetary construct adjusted period- 
ically to price changes and used as the standard for 
almost all income support programs. The Stockholm 
reform spread to other Swedish communities so that 
by 1973 about one-fifth had realigned their assistance 
programs in this way. 


CONCLUSION 
What general observations does this. comparative 
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review of post-World War II developments in’ income 
maintenance policy suggest? Three broad conclusions 
are proposed. 

First, the interrelationships between administratively 
segregated programs which serve broadly similar ob- 


Jectives come in time to be recognized as instruments, 


for future policy reform. How to link occupational 
pensions tied to work and/or purchased in the market 
through private carriers on an earnings-related basis 
and the flat-rate, state-administered, contributory pen- 
sions became the subject for a vigorous and prolonged 
debate in Swedish and British policy as attempts were 
made, although inspired by different motives, to in- 
crease the real value of these state pensions. 

The interrelations between the tax system which 
made benefits available in the form of tax exemptions 
for middle income families with children and the 
social service system which allocated direct payments 
for family allowances was understood when Britain 
introduced claw-back as a means of selectively increas- 
ing the value of family allowances so that added bene- 
fits were concentrated among low income families. 
This relationship had earlier been accepted in Sweden 
during the 1940’s when child tax exemptions were 
eliminated and children’s allowances not subject to 
income tax were introduced for all children. 

Finally, public assistance as direct cash payment, 

allocated on an income-tested basis, cannot be under- 
stood in isolation from the broader family of means- 
tested programs of which they are a part. For ex- 
ample, income-tested housing allowances for the aged 
and public assistance are alternative ways to meet 
similar needs. In Sweden, a separate income-tested 
housing allowance for the aged has contributed to the 
reduction of the proportion of the aged dependent 
upon social help; in Britain, Supplementary Benefits 
pay rent for virtually all pensioners in receipt of these 
benefits. It is largely because of housing allowances 
that only five per cent of all aged persons in the 
population received social assistance. In Britain, 
where the further extension of selectivity (means- 
testing) is an important political issue, the “poverty 
trap” has become a subject of debate. Should the 
poor pay higher marginal tax rates, when all means- 
tested programs and other tax incurments are taken 
into account, than the rates paid by high income 
families? 

Second, policy is always dynamic and therefore 
never fully settled. The aims of policy are equally dy- 
namic. Pension policy objectives have evolved from 
meeting subsistence needs to providing opportunities 
‘for the continuity of life style in retirement. Horizon- 
tal equity issues dominated the early debates when the 
goal of increasing the birth rate took center stage, but 
these issues slowly gave way to concerns about reliev- 
ing family poverty (vertical equity). Welfare policy 
shifted from its earlier preoccupations with less eligi- 


bility, a doctrine which held that those on welfare 
should not be better off than those at work, to the 
ideal of entitlement by right to non-stigmatized bene- 
fits which assure individuals in need a continued sense 
of membership in society. 

Finally, cherished ideals that provided the motor of 
change in the postwar period failed to be fully imple- 
mented. Policy was forced to come to terms with a 
new reality—the growth of public assistance to levels 
similar to those prevailing in the United States, where 
welfare is accepted as a national catastrophe. The 
‘broad reliance upon means-tested programs has con- 
tinued to grow as well. But the process is dynamic: 


„as means tests decline in one area, they develop in 


another. For example, tests of need for social insur- 
ance benefits have slowly surrendered to the principle 
of univeral entitlement (except in France); while 
new means tests have been developed for the working 
poor—Family Income Supplements in Britain and 
housing allowances for families with children in 
Sweden. Means-testing may also grow if previously 
settled policy in favor of universal provision is re- 
versed. Some benefits formerly distributed without a 
test of need at the point of receipt of benefits (like 
family allowances) are in some countries now sub- 
jected to a test of need (Britain). The principle of 
selectivity for children’s allowances has been consid- 
ered and rejected in Sweden and is still under review 
in France. The future growth of means-testing in 
this area remains unclear. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events of 
June, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


‘ INTERNATIONAL 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 


June 11—In Teheran, U.S. Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers discusses U.S. and Soviet arms sales to Persian 
Gulf countries at a 2-day ministerial conference of the 
Central Treaty Organization, a regional security system in- 
volving Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and Britain. 


Disarmament 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


June 8—FPreparatory talks conclude in Helsinki, Finland, 
with a final agreement on participating members for a 
European security conference on July 3. 

June 12—American-Soviet talks in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
limiting strategic arms adjourn so that the negotiators 
will be available for the American-Soviet talks in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


International Court of Justice 
(See also Australia; New Zealand) 


June 22—The World Court asks France to refrain from 
further nuclear testing in the South Pacific while a judg- 
ment on the legality of the tests is made. France has re- 
fused to accept the Court’s jurisdiction. 


International Monetary Crisis 


June 4—In its biggest 1-day plunge in recent months, the 
dollar drops 1 and 2 per cent against leading European 
currencies, as the price of gold continues to soar. — 

June 15—The dollar drops to a record low in West Ger- 
many, Amsterdam and London and declines throughout 
Europe; the price of gold moves up to $120.25 an ounce 
in both London and Zurich. 

June 29—The West German government increases the value 
of the mark by 5.5 per cent against other European cur- 
rencies; the revaluation sets off a new wave of dollar sales. 


Middle East 
(See also Intl, United Nations) 


June 1—President Suleiman Franjieh of Lebanon holds a 
reconciliation meeting with chief Palestinian guerrilla 
leader Yasir Arafat. 

June 3—TIsrael frees 56 Syrian and Lebanese prisoners of 
war in return for 3 captured Israeli pilots in the Ist 
mutual exchange of prisoners in 3% years. 

June 5—Israel’s Chief of Staff, Lieutenant General David 
Elazar, denies the accusation made yesterday by the 
Syrian Defense Ministry that the released Syrian prisoners 
of war had been tortured by the Israelis. The accusation 
followed a similar charge against the Syrians made by the 
released Israeli airmen. 

Kuwait stresses that her projected purchase of $500 
million in arms from the West is for her defense and pro- 
tection of oil resources. 

June 7—In a military communiqué broadcast by the Da- 
mascus radio, Syria charges that Israeli jets twice tried 
to iavade her air space, but were chased away by Syrian 
planes and ground fire. í 


Q1 


June 14—?President Anwar Sadat of Egypt completes 2 days 
of meetings with Syrian President Hafez al-Assad on the 
Middle East situation and on relations between Lebanon 
and the Palestinian guerrillas. President Sadat held talks 
earlier this week with President Muammar Qaddafi of 
Libya. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


June 15—The NATO foreign ministers conclude their 2-day 
meeting in Copenhagen with an agreement to review 
NATO?’s political, economic and military arrangements. 


United Nations 


June 1—North Korea obtains observer status at the United 
Nations European headquarters in Geneva, having been 
admitted to the World Health Organization in May. 

June 6—Debate opens in the Security Council on the Mid- 
dle East conflict as Egypt and Israel restate their views. 

June 9—The New York Times reports that the United Na- 
tions Development program spent a record $274 million 
on 6,000 projects in 135 countries and territories in 1972. 

June 12—The Soviet Union, Iran, Morocco, Guinea and 
Yugoslavia demand that Israel withdraw from the ter- 
ritories occupied during the 6-day war, as the Security 
Council continues its review of the Middle East conflict. 
Israel responds that direct negotiations between the parties 
involved must precede troop withdrawals. 

June 14—Before the Security Council, the U.S. representa- 
tive voices support for the Israeli position and rejects the 
Arab demand for Israeli troop withdrawal as a precondi- 
tion to talks. 

June 15—The Security Council concludes 8 days of debate 
on the Middle East and recesses for a month. 

The Council votes, 14 to 0, to extend for 6 months 

' the U.N. peace-keeping unit in Cyprus, which has served 
for 9 years. 

June 22—The Security Council unanimously recommends 
that the 2 Germanys be admitted to U.N. membership. 
(See also Germany, Democratic Republic of.) 


War in Indochina 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


June 4—New Communist attacks in southeastern Cambodia 
and U.S. B-52 bombings begin again after a week’s lull. 

June 5—The U.S. presidential adviser on national security 
affairs, Henry A. Kissinger, accompanied by White House 
press secretary Ronald L. Ziegler, arrives in Paris for talks 
with North Vietnamese leader Le Duc Tho. 

June 9—Fighting in South Vietnam is reported to be at 
the highest level since mid-February. 

June 13—The United States, North Vietnam, South Viet- 
nam, and the Vietcong sign an agreement to improve 
enforcement of the Vietnam cease-fire accord of Jan. 27, 
1973. The 14-point document, worked out by Kissinger 
and Tho, restates earlier provisions and calls for an end 
to all fighting in Vietnam on June 15, the cessation of 
U.S. reconnaissance flights over North Vigtnam, the re- 
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sumption of U.S. minesweeping, the determination of the 
2 South Vietnamese parties of their areas of control “as 
soon as possible” and the resumption of talks on U.S. eco- 
nomic aid to North Vietnam. 

June 16—Fighting continues to break out in South Vietnam. 
South Vietnam has reported 108 violations of the second 
cease-fire in the first 24 hours since it became effective. 

June 19—The South Vietnamese army holds the largest 
armed forces day parade in the history of the country, 
just 5 days after the agreement on the cease-fire, 

June 24—A 200-truck supply convoy arrives in Pnompenh 
from Kompong Som without harassment. Fighting con- 
tinues 15 miles from Pnompenh and around several large 
towns, 

June 26—U.S. planes bomb to support government troops 
as heavy fighting continues around Pnompenh. 

June 30—Heavy fighting is reported along the Mekong River 
and several roads leading to Pnompenh. 


ARGENTINA 


June 14—President Héctor J. Cámpora warns guerrilla lead- 
ers to stop terrorist threats against American and other 
companies, 

June 15—The new government orders 7 foreign-owned 
banks returned to Argentine control. 

June 20—Ending 18 years of exile, former President Juan 
D. Perén returns to Argentina accompanied by President 
Héctor J. Cámpora. Over 1 million people have gathered 
to greet him, but an outbreak of violence among the 
spectators forces his plane to land at a different airport. 

June 21—In a televised broadcast, Perón addresses the na- 
tion and calls for unity. The number of deaths from the 
violence that greeted him upon his arrival has climbed to 
20, and the number injured to 400. 


AUSTRALIA 
(See also Intl, Intl Court of Justice; New Zealand) 


June 6—Concluding a 4-day visit to India, Prime Minister 
Gough Whitlam issues a joint communiqué with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi of India; they state that their 
countries will work for a “zone of peace” in the Indian 
Ocean. Whitlam says he has asked for a revision of the 
1963 agreement with the United States on American 
bases on Australia’s Northwest Cape. 

June 23—The Australian government announces that it will 
send ships near the French nuclear testing ground to pro- 
test French tests in the South Pacific area. 


BANGLADESH 


June 7—Prime Minister Mujib Rahman and his associates 
declare that war crime trials against 195 Pakistani 
prisoners will take place some time before the end of 
September. 


BRAZIL 


June 18—The President, General Emilio G. Médici, an- 
nounces that General Ernesto Geisel, head of the state 
oil monopoly, has been chosen by Brazil’s military leaders 
as the presidential candidate of the Alliance for National 
Renovation, the government party. The election is sched- 
uled for March 15, 1974. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


CANADA 


June 25—Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip arrive in 
Canada for,a “people tour” through the country. 


CHILE 


June 20—Thousands of physicians, teachers and students go 
on strike to protest President Salvador Allende Gossens’ 
handling of the 63-day-old copper workers’ strike at the 
nationalized Teniente mine. 

June 21—Gunfire, bombings and fighting erupt. Strikes 
protesting and supporting President Allende’s pro-Marxist 
government are held. Allende declares that “civil war 
must be avoided.” 

June 26—In Santiago, 500 wives of striking copper miners, 
joined by anti-government students and militants, demon- 
strate in favor of miners’ demands for higher wages. A 
10-member delegation of the wives’ group meets with 
President Allende. 

June 29—Rebel troops attempt to take control of Santiago 
before they are routed by armed forces loyal to Allende, 
A state of emergency is decreed. 


CHINA ’ 
(See also France; United Kingdom, Great Britain) 


June 26—The U.S. liaison office in Peking formally opens 
with ceremonies attended by U.S. liaison chief David 
K. E. Bruce. 


COSTA RICA 


June 22—A Costa Rican judge refuses a U.S. request for 
the extradition of Robert L. Vesco, a New Jersey financier 
who allegedly contributed $200,000 to U.S. President 
Nixon’s reelection campaign in order to influence a Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission investigation into Vesco’s 
affairs, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See Germany, Federal Republic of) 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East, United Nations) 


June 4—President Anwar Sadat crosses the Suez Canal to 
inspect Egyptian front-line troops at the edge of Israeli- 
occupied Sinai in a symbolic gesture, the 1st such cross- 
ing since the 6-day war in 1967. 


FRANCE 


(See also Intl, Intl Court of Justice; Australia; New Zealand; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 


June 10—Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei of China arrives 
for a 3-day visit. 

June 22—West German Chancellor Willy Brandt and 
French President Georges Pompidou end 2 days of their 
twice-yearly talks in Bonn. , 

June 26—Soviet Communist party leader Legnid I. Brezhnev 
arrives in Paris for 2 days of talks with Pompidou. 

Brezhnev informs Pompidou of the nature of his talks 
with U.S. President Nixon. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF (East) 


June 13—The East German Parliament ratifies unanimously 
a treaty normalizing relations with West Germany, which 
will go into effect on June 21. The treaty also permits 
the 2 Germanys to submit applications for membership 
to the United Nations, which East Germany did yesterday. 

June 20—East German Communist party First Secretary 
Erich Honecker and Polish Communist party First Secre- 
tary Edward Gierek end 3 days of talks on promoting 
closer cooperation. , 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 


(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis; France; Israel) 


June '6—Completing West German ratification of the treaty 
with East Germany to normalize relations, President 
Gustav Heinemann signs it. The appointment of Günther 
Gaus as West Germany’s first official representative -to 
East Germany is announced, 

June 12—At a special party congress, the Christian Demo- 
crats elect Helmut Kohl as their new national chairman. 

June 20—In Bonn, Czechoslovak and West German foreign 
ministers initial a treaty on mutual relations. The treaty 

-declares the Munich agreement of 1938 (giving the 
Sudetenland to Germany) to be void, thus eliminating one 
of the blocks to better relations. 


GREECE 


June 1—-Premier George Papadopoulos announces the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy, deposing exiled King Constantine 
II of the Hellenes. He declares Greece a “presidential 
parliamentary republic,” and assumes the title of ‘‘Pro- 
visional President of the Republic.” The people will be 
able to approve the changes in a referendum before July 
29. General elections will take place before the end of 
next year, 

June 2—In a news conference in Rome exiled King Con- 
stantine II pledges that he will return to Greece, 

Security officers continue to arrest supporters of the 
King; 4 senior officers of the armed forces resign. 

June 8—The government announces that Provisional Pres- 
ident George Papadopoulos, running unopposed, will be 
elected as Greece’s Ist President at next month’s referen- 
dum. 

June 15—The government names General Odysseus An- 
ghelis, the chief of the armed forces, as Vice President of 
the new republic, 


ICELAND 


June 7—A British warship and an Icelandic vessel collide 
off Iceland’s coast, where the 2 countries have clashed 
over fishing rights. Each blames the other. 

June 12—In a letter to the U.S. ambassador, Iceland re- 
quests revision of the 1951 defense treaty by which Ameri- 
can forces are stationed at the Keflavik air base. 


INDIA 


June 12—The government takes over the administration of 
Uttar Pradesh, the third state to come under federal con- 
trol in a year. 

June 17—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi arrives in Canada 
for an 8-day visit. 


IRELAND 


June 11—TIreland grants landing rights to American com- 
mercial airplanes at the Dublin airport. 

June 24—Eamon de Valera ends his second term as Pres- 
ident. X 

“June 25—Erskine Childers is inaugurated as President in a 
ceremony in which Protestant and Roman Catholic church 
leaders demonstrate their unity, Childers promises to 
work for harmony on this divided island; as President, he 
is committed to reconciliation with Northern Ireland. 


ISRAEL , 
(See also Intl, Middle East, United Nations) 


June %4—Chancellor Willy Brandt of West Germany arrives 
for a 4-day state visit in Israel. 
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June 8—Chancellor Brandt announces that Premier Golda 
Meir will make a formal state visit to West Germany. 
June 17—Premier Golda Meir announces that she will run 
for reelection in October, 1973, in a reversal of her plans 
to retire at the end of her present term. 

June 24—The Israeli government imposes a 3-month price 
freeze and orders an average 5 per cent cost-of-living in- 
crease for workers. 


ITALY 


June 12—Premier Giulio Andreotti and his Cabinet resign. 
June 20—President Giovanni Leone asks former Premier 
Mariano Rumor to form a new Cabinet. 


KOREA, DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 

June 25—In response to a South Korean proposal that the 
2 Koreas be admitted to the U.N., President Kim II Sung 
declares that North and South Korea could join the U.N. 
as a “North-South confederation.” 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


June 12—North and South Korea resume talks to improve 
their relations. 


LEBANON 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


June 14—Premier Amin Hafez resigns in an action expected 
after 2 ministers resigned 2 days ago. 

June 21—-President Suleiman Franjieh asks Takieddin al- 
Solh, a former minister of the interior, to serve as Premier. 


LIBYA 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


June 3—Colonel Muammar Qaddafi, the President of Libya, 
leads a cultural-revolution takeover of radio and television 
stations in the cities of Tripoli and Benghazi. 

June 7—Revolutionary committees take over most schools, 
hospitals and banks. 

June 11—Attacking U.S. policy toward Israel, Colonel 
Qaddafi announces the nationalization of an American 
oi] company. 


NEW ZEALAND 


June 23—The New Zealand government announces that it 


will order its ships to sail near the French nuclear testing 
grounds to protest French tests in the South Pacific. 


RUMANIA 


June 26—President Nicolae Ceausescu begins a 5-day offi- 
cial visit to West Germany, the first such trip by an East 
European head of state. , 


SPAIN 


June 8—Generalissimo Francisco Franco, Spain’s leader for 
more than 30 years, relinquishes the role of Premier to 
his aide, Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco, but remains Chief 
of State as well as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. Admiral Carrero Blanco will formally become 

_ “President of Government” or Premier tomorrow. 


SWEDEN 


June 6—Parliament approves by consensus a new constitu- 
tion, replacing that of 1809, It removes the King’s re- 
sidual powers, lowers the voting age to 18, and guarantees 
citizens the right to hold demonstrations. | 
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U.S.S.R. 
(See also France; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


June 8—The Soviet government agrees to a proposal for a 
$10-billion, 25-year natural gas transaction with the Occi- 
dental Petroleum Corporation of the U.S., according to an 
announcement by its chairman, Armand Hammer, The 
purpose of the tentative agreement is to supply Siberian 
natural gas to American consumers on the West Coast. i 

June 27—Brezhnev returns to Moscow after meeting with 
French and American leaders. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 
(See also Canada; Iceland) 


June 9—Diplomatic sources report that Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath has accepted an invitation to visit China, ex- 
tended by Chinese Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei, who is 
in London for talks with British officials. Chi’s visit to 
London and Heath’s anticipated visit are the Ist diplo- 
matic visits between Britain and China since 1949, 

June 14—Queen Elizabeth II formally approves legislation 
giving the Bahamas full independence on July 10. 


Northern Ireland 


June 25—Three men are killed when a bomb they are carry- 
ing explodes prematurely, The number of deaths due to 
Protestant-Catholic violence since the fall of 1969 reaches 
834. 

June 28—Elections are held for a new Assembly. 

June 30—Final returns in the election for the new 78-mem- 
ber Assembly are reported. Nearly two-thirds of the seats 
will be held by groups committed to the British white 
paper, under which the Protestant majority and Catholic 
minority will share political power. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

June 12—-The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit upholds a court order directing the en- 
forcement of school desegregation in 17 states. 

A federal appeals court, in a 6-to-3 decision, orders the 
busing of pupils between Detroit and the suburbs to 
achieve racial balance in the schools, 

June 14—Morton H. Halperin, a former staff member of 
Henry A. Kissinger’s, special adviser to the President on 
national security affairs, files suit against Kissinger and 
other White House officials for wiretapping his telephone. 


Economy 
= (See also Government) 

June 1—The Labor Department reports that the unemploy- 
ment rate in May remained at 5 per cent for the sixth 
consecutive month. 

June 8—The Federal Reserve Board raises the discount rate 
.5 per cent to 6% per cent, a 50-year high. 

June 29—The Federal Reserve Board raises the discount rate 
from 6% to 7 per cent and orders that bank reserves be 
increased by $800 million to restrict lending. 


Foreign Policy 


(See also Intl, Cento, Disarmament, NATO; 
U.S., Government) 


June 1—President Richard Nixon and President Georges 
Pompidou of France conclude more than 6 hours of meet- 
ings in Iceland, 

June 5—Secretary of State William P. Rogers announces 
that Fresident Nixon, in a change of policy, has authorized 


the sale of F-5E jet fighter planes to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia and Venezuela. 

The Commerce Department announces a new shipping 
agreement with the Soviet Union providing for higher 
payments to U.S. ships carrying agricultural products to 
the Soviet Union. 

June 14—Rogers assures the NATO ministerial meeting in 
Copenhagen that President Nixon will not make any de- 
cisions with the Soviet Union detrimental to NATO coun- 
tries. 

June 18—Soviet Communist party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev 
is greeted by U.S. President Nixon on the White House 
lawn. Brezhnev declares that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
“share one great goal, .. . a lasting peace for the peoples 
of our countries... .” 

June 19—President Nixon and Brezhnev attend a ceremony 
at the State Department for the signing of 4 new Soviet- 
American agreements in the fields of agriculture, ocean- 
ography, culture and transportation, 

Brezhnev hosts 25 Senators and Representatives at a 
luncheon in Washington. In response to queries about 
Jewish emigration from the U.S.S.R., he cautions that 
“any of you who wants to spoil good relations can make 
up bad questions. . . .” 

June 20—Nixon and Brezhnev confer at Camp David, Mary- 
land. 

Treasury Secretary George P, Shultz and Nikolai S. 
Patolichev, Soviet Foreign Trade Minister, sign an income 
tax convention to relieve tax burdens of citizens of one 
country who live and work in the other. 

June 21—President Nixon and Brezhnev sign an agreement 
on guidelines for their delegations at the current round 
of talks in Geneva on limiting strategic arms. The 2 
leaders pledge to speed up negotiations for a permanent 
treaty to limit offensive strategic weapons “with the ob- 
jective of signing it in 1974.” They also sign a new 
agreement to increase cooperation in the development of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, especially in regard to de- 
veloping “highly efficient energy sources.” 

. The Defense Department discloses that the U.S. is con- 
tinuing to bomb heavily in Cambodia; about 140,000 tons 
of bombs were dropped there in March, April and May, 
1973. 

June 22—At a meeting at Blair House in Washington, D.C., 
Brezhnev addresses U.S, businessmen for 90 minutes; he 
urges increased Soviet-American trade and cooperation. 

June 23—In Washington, D.C., Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Claude S. Brinegar and Soviet Minister of Civil 
Aviation Boris P. Bugayev sign a formal agreement to in- 
crease airline service between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

At President Nixon’s San Clemente, California, seaside 
estate, Brezhnev and the President discuss European se- 
curity and the Middle East. 

June 24—President Nixon and Brezhnev sign a final com- 
muniqué. 

Brezhnev addresses the American people on national 
television on the advantages of peace and cooperation be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. He is the first Russian 
leader to do so. In a 47-minute address, he declares that 
the U.S.S.R. seeks “to build relations of good will and 
mutually beneficial cooperation with all countries” which 
share that desire. : 

June 25—Brezhnev ends his visit to the U.S. after a night 
at Camp David, Maryland. Following a 21-gun ceremony, 
Brezhnev leaves for France. A 17-page joint communiqué 
is issued simultaneously in Washington and at San Cle- 
mente, California, hailing the talks for furthering etter 
relations between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Urging closer . 


consultation between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., the com- 
muniqué announces that Brezhnev’s invitation to President 
Nixon to visit the Soviet Union has been accepted. 


Government 
(See also Costa Rica) 


June 4—Archibald Cox, the special prosecutor in the Water- 
gate investigations, requests that the Senate’s Select Com- 
mittee on Presidential Campaign Activities delay its hear- 
ings for 1-3 months because the public hearings may make 
it difficult to prosecute and punish the guilty. Senator 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D., N.C.), chairman of the committee, 
refuses. 

Deputy White House press secretary. Gerald L. Warren 
states that President Nixon talked frequently with former 
White House counsel John W. Dean 3d about the Water- 
gate affair but that it would be “‘constitutionally inappro- 
priate” to turn over logs ‘of these meetings to investigators. 

June 5—Former presidential assistant John D. Ehrlichman, 
in a deposition released today and given in a Democratic 
party damage suit against the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President, states that former Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell chose 3 sites for electronic 
bugging of the Democrats in 1972—-Democratic National 
Headquarters in the Watergate complex, Senator George 
McGovern’s headquarters in Washington and the Demo- 
cratic national convention headquarters in Miami Beach, 
Florida. gS 

The Senate Watergate committee votes unanimously to 
reject special prosecutor Cox’s request to postpone the 
hearings and decides against acceleration of the hearings 
as recommended by 2 of its members—Senator Herman E. 
Talmadge (D., Ga.) and Senator Edward J. Gurney 
(R., Fla.). a 

Robert A. F. Reisner, a former administrative assistant 
to Jeb Stuart Magruder, former deputy director of the 
Committee to Re-elect the President, tells the Senate 
Watergate Committee that wiretap reports went to former 
Attorney General Mitchell and to H. R. Haldeman, for- 
mer presidential chief of staff. 

June 6—The New York Times reports that President Nixon 
approved the July, 1970, intelligence gathering plan after 
learning of its illegality; it was later rescinded because of 
the opposition of the late F.B.I. director, J. Edgar Hoover. 

President Nixon appoints former Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird as his chief domestic adviser. General 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr., will retire from active duty to 
continue on a regular basis as White House chief of staff. 

Hugh W. Sloan, Jr., former treasurer of the Finance 
Committee to Re-elect the President, tells the Senate 
committee that Dean and others tried to persuade him to 
resist testifying in a Miami trial related to the Watergate 
scandal, i 

The White House agrees to turn over to the Senate 
Watergate committee the logs of the President’s conver- 
sations with Dean. 

The government announces the dismissal of the charges 
against Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony J. Russo, Jr., in the 
Pentagon Papers case. 

June 7—After a 6-week search, President Nixon names 
Clarence M. Kelley, police chief of Kansas City, Missouri, 
as director of the F.B.I. 

Charles W. Colson, former special counsel to the Pres- 
ident, reportedly tells federal prosecutors that Dean took 
an active role in the Watergate cover-up. 

June 8—Attorney General Elliott L. Richardson turns over 
the invéstigation of the I.T.T. merger to special Water- 
gate prosecutor Archibald Cox. . 
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June 11—L. Patrick Gray 3d, former acting director of the 
F.B.I., reportedly agrees to testify without immunity in 
any Watergate criminal trials. f 

June 12—Chief Federal Judge John J. Sirica of the U.S. 
District Court refuses the request of John W. Dean 3d for 
immunity from prosecution for his grand jury appearance, 
but grants immunity to Dean and Jeb Stuart Magruder 
when they testify before the Senate Watergate committee. 

Judge Sirica further rules that the court has no power 
to interfere with television and radio coverage of the Sen- 
ate Watergate hearings. 

Dean reportedly refuses to answer questions before the 
grand jury on the ground of possible self-incrimination. 

Former Secretary of Commerce and chief fund raiser 
for President Nixon in the 1972 campaign, Maurice H. 
Stans, denies any Watergate role when he appears before 
the Senate committee investigating the Watergate scandal. 

June 13—President Nixon freezes all prices for up to 60 
days based on prices of the Ist week in June, promising 
“tighter standards” in Phase 4. 

June 14—Jeb Stuart Magruder describes before the Senate 
Watergate committee his role and those of other officials 
including John N. Mitchell, John W. Dean 3d and H. R. 
Haldeman in the Watergate conspiracy; he does not im- 
plicate the President. i 

President Nixon announces the return to his staff of 
Bryce N. Harlow as counselor to the President. 

The Senate votes, 67 to 15, to cut off all funds for U.S. 
military action in Indochina, 5 hours after Kissinger’s re- 
quest for more time for the administration to achieve a 
cease-fire in Cambodia. 

June 18—The Senate Select Committee on Presidential Cam- 
paign Activities investigating the Watergate case post- 
pones hearings for one week because of the visit of Soviet 
leader Brezhnev. 

June 19—President Nixon announces that he will sign 3 
bills authorizing expenditures for health, economic and 
airport development that will exceed his budget by $671 
million for these programs. The bills will establish pro- 
grams that President Nixon promised to eliminate or 
drastically cut. The President declares that this action is 
a “reasonable compromise” in the struggle with Congress 
to cut back federal spending. 

June 20—In a Federal District Court in Washington, D.C., 
the Committee for the Re-election of the President is 
found guilty and fined the maximum $3,000 penalty for 
concealing a cash contribution of $200,000 from Robert 
L. Vesco, a New Jersey financier. (See also “U.S., Gov- 
ernment,” May 21, 1973, Current History, July, 1973, 
p. 48.) 

June 21—The New York Times reports that E. Howard 
Hunt, Jr., received a final payment of $72,000 after 
threatening to disclose White House operations against 
Daniel Ellsberg. (See also “U.S., Government,” May 11, 
1973, Current History, July, 1973, p. 47.) 

June 24—The New York Times reports that some food 
processors and canners have cut or plan to cut delivery of 
some food products whose prices were frozen at less than 
the price of the raw product. Shortages may result. 

June 25—John W. Dean 3d, former White House counsel, 
appears for questioning before the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating the Watergate scandal. He reads a 245-page 
statement. In televised hearings, Dean asserts that Pres- 
ident Nixon was involved for 8 months in the Watergate 
cover-up without realizing “the implications of his in- 
volvement.” 

June 26—Dean tells the Senate committee investigating the 
Watergate affair that President Nixon’s statement on May 
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_ 22, 1973, denying any knowledge of the attempted Water- 
gate cover-up is “less than accurate.” Dean also declares 
that White House press secretary Ronald Ziegler did not 
know “the truth” when he denied White House participa- 
tion in the break-in of Democratic National Headquarters 
at the Watergate complex or the cover-up. 

President Nixon names Alvin J. Arnett as director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

June 27—President Nixon vetoes a $3.3-billion supplemental 
appropriations bill that would also have cut off all funds 
for U.S. bombing in Cambodia through June 30, 1973. 

The House of Representatives, voting 241 to 173, fails 
to override the President’s veto by the necessary two-thirds 
vote, 

The Senate approves, 67 to 29, an amendment to cut 
off funds for the bombing in Cambodia: it is attached to 
a bill to extend the ceiling on the national debt. 

Dean gives the Senate committee investigating the 
Watergate case lists of several hundred names that the 
White House compiled of its opponents and political 
enemies, 

A revised version of a White House memorandum, 
prepared for the use of the Senate Watergate committee 
and delivered to committee members last week, is read into 
the record during the hearings. The memorandum calls 
‘Dean the “mastermind” of the Watergate cover-up, and 
describes John N. Mitchell as Dean’s “patron”; it indi- 
cates that Mitchell is responsible for the intelligence gath- 
ering operation that included the Watergate break-in. 
Dean interrupts the reading several times to rebut charges 
made in the memorandum. 

In a U.S. District Court, Frederick C. LaRue, a special 
assistant to Mitchell at the Committee for the Re-election 
of the President, pleads guilty to conspiracy to obstruct 
justice because of his involvement in the Watergate 
cover-up. 

At a news conference, Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. 
Butz and Secretary of Commerce Frederick B. Dent an- 
nounce that the government will limit soybean and cotton- 
seed exports to prevent shortages for domestic use. 

June 28—Deputy White House press secretary Warren de- 
clares that the White House memorandum, read before 
the Senate Watergate Committee and prepared by Fred 
Buzhardt, Jr., special counsel to the President on the 
Watergate affair, does not represent the position of the 
President or the White House. 

The Senate unanimously votes to confirm James R. 
Schlesinger as Secretary of Defense. 

June 29—President Nixon sends assurances to Congress that 
U.S. military action in Cambodia will cease by August 
15, 1973; if military action is needed after that, he prom- 
ises to seek congressional approval. The House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate vote to delay the cut-off of 
funds for U.S. bombing in Cambodia until August 15, 
1973, 

June 30—The Senate and House of Representatives approve 
and send to the President 3 major bills: a 5.6 per cent 
cost-of-living increase in Social Security benefits, effective 
next year; an appropriations measure to allow federal 
agencies to operate through September 30, 1973, that ‘in- 


cludes a provision cutting off all funds for U.S. military , 
action in Indochina on August 15, 1973; an extension of - 


the $465-billion temporary federal debt ceiling until No- 
vember 30, 1973. 


Labor and Industry 


June‘ 13— George Meany, AFL-CIO president, joins other 


labor and business leaders in criticizing President Nixon’s 
° 


60-day price freeze, Srnbuneed today. 
Government.) 

June 28—The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
the trucking industry agree to a new 33-month contract 
providing for wage and benefit increases averaging 7 per 
cent a year. 


(See also U.S., 


Politics 


June 25—Secretary General of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
Gus Hall confirms that he met with Brezhnev last week in 
Washington, 


Science and Space 


June 18—The Skylab 1 crew sets a new record for space 
endurance after almost a full 24 days in its space station. 

June 19—Two of the Skylab 1 astronauts walk in space 
outside their space station to collect exposed film. 

June 22—The Skylab 1 astronauts splash down safely in the 
Pacific Ocean after 28 days aboard the first U.S. orbiting 
space station, 


Supreme Court 


June 4—“To encourage individuals injured by racial dis- 
crimination to seek judicial relief,’ a unanimous Court 
rules that lawyers who prosecute school desegregation law- 
suits successfully “should ordinarily recover an attorney’s 
fee unless special circumstance would render such an 
award unjust.” 

June 11—In a 44 vote, the Court upholds a lower court’s 
decision prohibiting the Environmental Protection Admin- 
istration from approving any state air pollution plan that 
would lower existing air standards. 

June 21—In a 5-to-4 vote in 5 separate cases on obscenity, 
the Supreme Court decides that states may ban books, 
plays, films and magazines that “appeal to the prurient 
interest in sex” and that have no “serious literary, artistic, 
political or scientific value.” 

In a case involving segregated schools in Denver, Col- 
orado, the Supreme Court rules that a Northern city 
school system containing “a substantial” segregated sec- 
tion will be regarded as having an illegal dual system. 
The case is sent back to the federal district court for a 
new hearing in which the Denver school board will have 
to prove that it did not deliberately set up school district 
lines to create segregated schools. The Supreme Court in- 
dicates that it will apply stringent desegregation standards 
to systems where racial segregation is achieved by ocak 
patterns, 

June 25—Voting 6 to 3, the Supreme Court declares uncon- 
stitutional 2 New York state laws and 4 New York state 
programs providing financial aid to private schools, partic- 
ularly Catholic parochial schools. A similar Pennsylvania 
statute is also invalidated. 


URUGUAY 


June 27—-Under pressure from the military, President Juan t 
M. Bordaberry and 2 Cabinet ministers dissolve, the Con- 
gress and establish a Council of State in its place. Borda- 
berry will. rule by decree, 

June 28—Bordaberry dissolves Uruguay’s 
councils, 

A nationwide strike, called by the National Labor Con- 
federation, is held to protest the dissolution of Congress. 

June 30—Following the expiration of the government’s dead- 
line this morning for halting the strike, armed forces dis- 
perse striking workers. Leaders of the N.L.C. are arrested. 
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sterile bureaucracy,” “the world’s worst 

leadership,” “we are allied to a corpse’— 

these are a sampling of the many warnings 
the administrations of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and his successor, Harry Truman, were receiving 
during the years 1942-1948 from their representatives 
in Nationalist China. The theme was the same, 
whether it came from officers of the army—Carter 
Magruder in 1942, Joseph Stilwell in 1943, Albert 
Wedemeyer in 1947, David Barr in 1948—or from 
the embassy in Chungking—Clarence Gauss in 1942, 
Leighton Stuart in 1947, John Paton Davies, Carter 
Vincent and others of the permanent staff at various 
times. 

“We ought to get out—now,” declared Stilwell in 
1945. But with an obsessive fear of communism, 
Wedemeyer in 1947 went to the opposite extreme. 
In a lengthy report analyzing the corruption and 
ineptitude of the Nationalist regime, the general, who 
had been appointed by President Roosevelt as a spe- 
cial envoy, recommended a guardianship for China. 
The United States would be the guardian, acting be- 
hind the facade of the United Nations. American 
officials would supervise and direct the affairs of the 
“1 The quotations in this paragraph are from United 
States Relations with China (Department of State Publica- 
tion 3573), commonly known as The White Paper (1949), 
and from Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 

` United States, China 1942. 
2 Richard W. Van Alstyne, The United States and East 


Asja (London: Thames & Hudson; New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1973), p. 116. 


Nationalist government, cleanse it of its corruption 
and bring financial order out of choas. American 
armed forces would make war on the Chinese Com- 
munists, drive them from Manchuria (which was al- 
ready in their power), and force them into submission. 
Almost as unrealistic as Chiang Kai-shek, Wedemeyer 
dwelt in the Chinese “world of make-believe,” and 
the generalissimo, supposedly the chief beneficiary of 
Wedemeyer’s elaborate plans, expostulated against 
them, charging that they would make China an out- 
right United States dependency. It was an under- 
statement to say, as Chiang’s Prime Minister did say 
in Shanghai, that “there were many things which 
Wedemeyer did not know.”? 

Chiang’s “world of make-believe” came from the 
tradition of “China’s independence and administra- 
tive and territorial integrity.” The tradition was a 
half-truth, a historical legend rooted in the nineteenth 
century; but Sun Yat-sen, Chiang’s mentor, harbored 
no illusions about it. In the forefront of the founders 
of the Kuomintang (Chinese Nationalists), Sun had 
set the stage for the ultimate overthrow of the foreign 
powers. He was impatient with the legend. 


Whose semi-colony is China? [he wanted to know.] 
China is the colony of every nation that has made 
treaties with her, and the treaty-making nations are her 
masters. China is not the colony of one nation but of 
all, and we are not the slaves of one country but of all.? 


In the formal sense, the treaty system ended in 
e 





ema 
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- ,,1943, but civil war and the Japanese invasion had 
brought about its demise some years before that. In 
its place had arisen the new but unacknowledged 
status of Nationalist China as a dependency of the 
United States. Massive aid against the Japanese but 
actually and more realistically against Chiang’s en- 
emies, the Chinese Communists under Mao Tse- 
tung, had created this situation during the war. Re- 
peated efforts to shore up the Kuomintang proved in 
vain, however; and with the departure in January, 
1947, of the last American emissary, General George 
C. Marshall, after a whole year of fruitless negoti- 
ation, the Truman administration had no recourse 
but to admit failure. This it did in the summer of 
1949, with the publication of the “White Paper,” a 
stout volume of 1,054 pages. 

The White Paper presented a convincing case for 
the long chain of American failures in China, and to 
those who studied it carefully it pointed to the wisdom 
of a hands-off policy for the future. But, unfortu- 
nately, it was fated to be chalked up as another fail- 
ure. Too bulky a document to be read and digested 
by the general public, the newspapers and magazines 
(Current History being a rare exception) gave it 
scant attention, and it became an easy target for mem- 
bers of the China Lobby—zealots for the cause of 
Chiang Kai-shek who, like General Wedemeyer, were 
militant crusaders against communism. 

Perhaps without thinking of all the implications, 
President Truman had himself sounded the note of 
this crusade in his celebrated message of 1947 de- 
manding aid for Greece and Turkey against the Soviet 
Union. It was of the essence of the “Truman Doc- 
trine” that the United States “must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own way”; 
and the partisans of Chiang Kai-shek had little trouble 
in identifying the generalissimo with this cause. The 
documents in the White Paper were enough to dis- 
abuse the reader of such a notion, but they were 
smothered under a hostile attack. Moreover, the 
American secretary of state who sponsored the vol- 
ume, Dean Acheson, spoiled his own case by asserting 
in the preface that the Chinese Communists were 
mere tools of the Soviet Union and that therefore in- 
tervention against them might some day be necessary. 
So, ironically, the secretary of state who tried to rescue 
American diplomacy from the perils of the Chinese 
civil war only muddied the waters. And if he did 
not actually give the crusade against communism a 
forward push (as indeed his preface seemed to do), 
he certainly did nothing to slow it down. 

Thus the White Paper was self-defeating. The 


Truman administration lacked the courage to con- 


3 Barbara W. Tuchman, “If Mao Had Come to Washing- 
ton: An Essay in Alternatives,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 51 
(October, 1972), pp. 44-64. 


fess all the follies of the past; Congress, of course, had 
already thwarted it in the previous year by voting 
more millions of dollars for Chiang Kai-shek. So 
there seemed no choice but to continue the deception 
and to hope that China would eventually “throw off 
the foreign yoke.” While Dean Acheson was writing 
these pious words, Chiang was a beaten man, a ref- 
ugee in Canton whom the United States was about 
to transport to the island of Taiwan. 

In a recent article in Foreign Affairs, Barbara 
Tuchman documents the fact that in January, 1945, 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai urged American offi- 
cials in Chungking to take them personally to Wash- 
ington to present their case directly to the President. 
They wanted to demonstrate that they were the lead- 
ers of a successful Chinese revolution and not the 
tools of a foreign power. Stilwell knew this to be the 
case, and so did the staff members of the embassy in 
Chungking. But Wedemeyer and the equally prej- 
udiced Patrick Hurley, a general with a long record 
of partisan politics in America, were in control, and 
they squelched the proposal. 


Twenty-seven years, two wars and x million lives later, 
after immeasurable harm wrought by the mutual suspi- 
cion and phobia of two great powers not on speaking 
terms [writes Mrs. Tuchman], an American President, 
reversing the unmade journey of 1945, has traveled to 
Peking to treat with the same two Chinese leaders. 
Might the interim have been otherwise? 


High tragedy is here, as well as supreme irony, and 
Mrs. Tuchman follows with a fine analysis of all the 
complications. This is no place for even a summary 
of her exposition, much less for a deeper probe of 
the matter. Save for a handful of career officers with 
experience in China, the American attitude toward 
that country remained definable only by the vague 
creed recited innumerable times since John Hay. 
In 1949, Dean Acheson once more gave it lip service: 


Our policy will continue to be based upon . . . our friend- 
ship for China, and our traditional support for the Open 
Door and for China’s independence and administrative 
and territorial integrity. 


But this was not policy to which Acheson proposed to 
return; it was not a course for proposed action. It 
was only an abstraction which, like the dreams of 
Chiang Kai-shek, belonged to the world of make- 
believe. Roosevelt, a superficial man with scarcely a 
veneer of knowledge about China, erected a policy on 
the phantom foundations of the abstraction. China, 
still in leading strings to the United States, would be 
pushed into the ranks of the great powers. Chiang 
Kai-shek was Roosevelt’s “man,” although Roose- 
velt’s vanity would have been pricked had he known 
how skillfully the generalissimo was making use of 
him. , 
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Unconcerned with the appraisals of the field ‘ser- 
vice, Roosevelt had dispatched Hurley in the belief 
that the Soviet Union, the Chinese Communists and 
Chiang could be induced to team together, recogniz- 
ing Chiang as the acknowledged leader or policeman 
of East Asia. The President had behaved supercil- 
iously toward Clarence Gauss, Hurley’s predecessor, 

. who had had a long record of experience in China, 
but he handed Hurley a blank check. In Chungking, 
Hurley awoke from this dream and discovered how 
superior in training and intellect the foreign service 
officers were to him. Back in Washington, Hurley 
turned on them, deliberately airing his grievances to 
the newspapers and making scapegoats of the career 
men. “A weak American Foreign Service” was in 
league with the Communists, and together they had 
stabbed him in the back. : 


THE CHINA LOBBY 


Hurley’s betrayal did lasting damage—to the career 
men who were demoted, transferred to lesser posts 
away from China and, in some cases, even discharged; 
to the state department for the charge of being 
tainted with communism; and to the Truman ad- 
ministration for putting a weapon into the hands of 


the China Lobby and its natural allies in the Repub-: 


lican party. Not a lobby in the ordinary sense of a 
pressure group organized to influence legislation, the 
China Lobby (for lack of a- more accurate designa- 
tion) was made up of a number of disparate groups 
and individuals committed to the cause of Chiang 
Kai-shek and a so-called “Free China.” Implacable 
enmity toward the Chinese Communists was, of 
course, the opposite side of the coin. 

A book on this lobby and its influence in American 
politics was said to contain documented details; but 
unfortunately this book, scheduled for publication in 
‘1960, was withdrawn by the publisher, the Macmillan 
Company, under threat of litigation by the embassy 

` of “Free China.” Henry R. Luce zealously supported 
the cause in the pages of his magazine empire, Time- 
Life-Fortune, and, with Alfred Kohlberg, a New York 
importer, and probably others kept the organization 
supplied with funds. Subsequently, the China Lobby 
merged into the Committee of One Million, which in 
1954 set out to obtain a million signatures and bi- 
partisan support in Congress. In a little more than 
ten years, when the Vietnam war was well under 
way, the committee could actually boast of majority 
support in Congress, and it announced its intention 
of reaching down into the grass roots to play on pop- 
ular fear of communism. “Red China—Outlaw” was 


4See A. T. Steele, The American People and China 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1966), pp. 112-228; John F. 
Melby, “The Origin of the Cold War in China,” Pacific 
Affairs, vol. XLI (Spring, 1968), pp. 19-33. i 


its watchword; and by means of pamphlets, paid ad- 
vertisements, circular letters and documentary films 
it sought to check any deviation from the policy of no 
compromise with Communist China.* 

It is no exaggeration to say that, during the two dec- 
ades from 1950 to 1970, the specter of “Red China” 
dominated the ideological warfare against commu- 
nism. Taking their cue from Patrick Hurley’s accu- 
sations against the foreign service, Republican poli- 
ticians pressed the charge that the Democrats had 


© “Jost” China; in the ensuing presidential campaign, 


the Truman administration was forced to the defen- 
sive. This accounts in part for the failure of the 
White Paper. The accusations also opened the door 
for the witch hunt started by Wisconsin Senator 
Joseph McCarthy early in 1950. “Communism in 
government” was McCarthy’s war cry, and the state 
department was an easy target. After the witch hunt 
was over and McCarthy had been discredited, John 
Foster Dulles, President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s sec- 
retary of state, continued to betray the professionals to 
the politicians. Ideology in its rawest form took the 
place of the professional intelligence which the career 
service was trained to give. As late as 1957, for in- 
stance, Dulles removed Charles R. Bohlen, one of the 
best informed experts on the Soviet Union, from his 
post in Moscow, and put him in Manila, where his 
services counted for naught. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


Concurrent with McCarthyism was the Korean 
war, which broke out in June, 1950. Less than a 


` year earlier, the joint chiefs of staff in Washington 


had officially decided that Korea was not worth a 
war and, with General Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo 
in agreement, they had completed the withdrawal of 
the 45,000 troops occupying South Korea. The 
evacuation tempted Kim Il Sung, the North Korean 
leader, to make war on his enemy, Syngman Rhee, 
and unify the country as a Communist state sponsored 
by the U.S.S.R. The sudden invasion brought a sharp 
reversal in American policy: MacArthur led an army 
to the rescue of South Korea, and then proceeded to 
do in reverse what Kim had done from the north. 
Pushing the North Koreans beyond the 38th parallel, 
the artificial line separating the two de facto repub- 


__lics, MacArthur advanced toward the Yalu river, pro- 


claiming the unification of Korea under American 
auspices as he marched. 

Historically, Korea was a weak buffer between 
China and Japan, dominated by one or the other. 
Whoever controlled Korea held “a dagger” at the 
breast of the other. In Chinese eyes, the United 
States held the dagger, and therefore was a stand-in 
for Japan as China’s mortal enemy. A warning to 
this effect emanated from the Indian ambassador in 
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` Peking, but MacArthur nevertheless kept on advanc- 

ing. The Chinese waited until he got near the Yalu; 
then, suddenly, employing tactics they had used on 
Chiang Kai-shek and using guerrillas in MacArthur's 
rear, they crossed the river in force, defeated the weak 
South Korean army, and forced two American armies 
into retreat. MacArthur retrieved this disaster, but 
_ essentially the Chinese had cheated him of his ex- 
pected triumph. MacArthur’s announced ambition 
to advance again to the Yalu and punish the enemy 
aroused fears and sharp protests at home; a military 
stalemate ensued; and a truce in 1953 restored the 
status quo. But although the American government 
then tried to reduce its armed forces, leaving the South 
Koreans to defend themselves, the attempt proved im- 
possible, and the permanent American garrison turned 
out to be substantially larger than the prewar occu- 
pation force. 

The Korean War brought Chiang Kai-shek again 
into the limelight. Was “Free China” to be defended, 
and was Chiang to be “unleashed” for an attack on 
the mainland? The response to the first question 
came strongly in the affirmative in 1950 with the plac- 
ing of the United States Seventh Fleet in position; 
reaction to the second query was a running argument 
which continued well into the decade. Peking, de- 
clared Secretary of State Dean Rusk in 1951, was not 
the government of China. It was not Chinese. The 
island of Taiwan, home of the Nationalist remnant, 
was China. ` 

Assertions like this continued to come out of Wash- 
ington during the next score of years. There was no 
China without Chiang Kai-shek. He was the legit- 
imate ruler of China, so said Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in 1960. In power for more than ten 
years and growing stronger, the Communist govern- 
ment on the mainland was nevertheless but a passing 
phase. .The illegitimate child of a conspiracy, “Red 
China” could not long survive. Dulles had made a 
treaty guaranteeing protection to Taiwan against 
either armed attack or Communist subversive ac- 
tivities. 


SINO-AMERICAN RIVALRY 


China and the United States, it was now apparent, 
were the principal antagonists in East Asia. Their 
success in North Korea had given the Chinese primacy 
over the Russians; henceforth Chou En-lai, their bril- 
liant foreign minister, skillfully maneuvered to raise 
the Peking regime in the esteem of other Asian na- 
tions. He also, it should be said, gained a reputation 
in West Europe, notably in Great Britain, which had 
been among the first nations to grant the People’s Re- 


5 Council on Foreign Relations, The United States in 
hee Affairs, 1954 vol, p. 212, and 1958 vol., pp. 316, 
339. 


public official recognition. Eventually, China would 
resume the historic position held by the Middle King- 
dom when all the lesser nations of East Asia paid it 
tribute. Chou aimed at the elimination of all foreign 
bases and armed forces in Asia, recovery of Taiwan 
for China, unification of Korea and of Vietnam under 
Chinese. auspices, and the formation of a league of 
other Asian nations under Chinese protection. 


Dulles, Chou’s opposite number, aimed to thwart all 
these objectives and, like MacArthur before him, dis- 
played the temperament of a crusader against evil. 
“It is one thing .. . to recognize evil as a fact,” he 
told a doubting Europe in 1954. “It is another thing 
to take evil to one’s breast and call it good.” And 
when, the same year, he came face to face with Chou, 
he carried his moral strictures so far as to refuse 
Chou’s outstretched hand, a rebuff that the Chinese 
foreign minister is said never to have forgiven. Dur- 
ing his career as secretary of state, Dulles traveled 
tirelessly around the world, leaving no stone unturned 
to build a grand alliance. His one notable success 
lay in keeping alive the fiction that “Free China” was 
the only China, a client state to the United States 
and as such still a permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council. “Red China,” Dean Ach- 
eson had declared during the height of the Korean 
War, must not be permitted to “shoot its way” into 
the United Nations; in 1958, when his power was be- 
ginning to slip, Dulles asserted that Peking’s admis- 
sion “would vitiate, if not destroy” the United Nation 
“as an instrument for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace.”® 

“Unleashing” Chiang Kai-shek and undertaking 
“massive retaliation,” meaning an atomic attack on 
China, were phrases coined during the Korean War 


‘to give a ring to the crusade. The Chinese gave the 


phrases a test from time to time, notably in 1954 and 
again in 1958, by bombarding Quemoy and other 
islands close to the mainland still held by the Na- 
tionalists. Possession of the islands enabled Chiang 
Kai-shek to make raids on his enemies, provoking 
them into retaliation. Chou matched Dulles in bom- 
bastic language about “liberating Taiwan and liqui- 
dating the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek group,” but 
made no attempt to occupy even the off-shore is- 
lands. On its part, the United States kept Chiang 
supplied with arms and ammunition, but otherwise 
held him on leash. So the two sides avoided a test 
of strength while, in the meantime, Soviet success 
with atomic fissure, followed by Chinese success in 
1964, put a period to the reckless talk of a crusade 
against communism. 

Today it hardly needs pointing out that American 
officials—Truman, Eisenhower and their subordinates 
in the government—made no effort to understand 
the Chinese revolution and the course it was taking. 
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They thought and acted in terms of black and white, 
and concluded that, being Communist and therefore 
evil, the revolution would either vanish of its own 
accord or would meet with indefinite resistance by 
the United States, which embodied the forces of good, 
meaning “democracy and free enterprise.” They 
forgot that the Russian revolution had survived the 
same type of intransigence and that the United 
States was alone among the nations in fancying that 
the world could be divided between the good and 
the bad. There was a temporary break in this atti- 
tude in 1963, when an American assistant secretary 
of state was encouraged to say out loud that he 
thought communism had come to stay. But there 
was an almost immediate relapse to the position that 
China, not America, would have to change. 

Meanwhile the revolution in China continued on 
its tumultuous way. Over a period of 40 years, writes 
John K. Fairbank, the distinguished sinologist who 
visited the country in 1972, the change in the condi- 
tion of the peasant masses was miraculous. It was “a 
revolution probably on the largest scale of all time.” 
The huge size of the country, culturally homogeneous 
for 3,000 years but decentralized and often anarchic 
politically, means that the Chinese revolution cannot 
be compared to political upheavals in the West. For 
the previous two centuries, Americans and Europeans 
had encroached upon China, trying in vain to impose 
their religion and their politico-economic systems; and 
in the long history of Chinese xenophobia and resis- 
tance to foreigners, the Communists were the most 
unyielding and were, in the end, triumphant. In 
` getting rid of the Nationalists, they also rid the coun- 
_try of foreigners; in siding with the lost cause and in 
deliberately refusing to recognize the sweeping nature 
of the revolution, the United States insured its own 
defeat. 

Of the several foreign powers that had taken ad- 
vantage of Chinese weakness in the past, the Amer- 
icans alone made a bogey out of communism. First, 
they treated the Chinese Communists as mere cat’s- 
paws of Russia and, to be sure, the Sino-Soviet al- 
liance of 1950 lent color to this view. But soon fric- 


€ For background on the Chinese revolution, for which 
there is no space in this article, see the following: John K. 
Fairbank, “The New China and the American Connection,” 
Foreign Affairs, vol. 51 (October, 1972), pp. 31-43; Fair- 
bank, “The State that Mao Built,” World Politics, vol. XIX 
(July, 1967), pp. 664-677; David P. Mozingo, “Contain- 
ment in Asia Reconsidered,” World Politics, vol. XIX 
(April, 1967), pp. 361-377; Thomas W. Robinson, -‘““The 
View from Peking: China’s Policies towards the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Japan,” Pacific Affairs, vol. 
45 (Fall, 1972), pp. 333-355; Tetsuya Kataoka, “Commu- 
nist Power in a War of National Liberation: the Case of 
China.” World Politics, vol. XXIV (April, 1972), pp. 410- 
427; C. P. Fitzgerald, “Reflections on the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in China,” Pacific Affairs, vol. XLI (Spring, 1968), 
pp. 51-59. See also Fairbank, The United States and 
China, third edition (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Rress, 1972), pp. 324-428. 


tion between Peking and Moscow broke into the 
open, and the Soviet Union resumed its traditional 
role as China’s antagonist to the north. -Students 
like Fairbank look at the Chinese revolution in its 
historical context. Chinese communism, though tak- 
ing its texts from Marx and Lenin, has its own native 
roots: fighting the old ruling scholar-gentry class and 
the foreign imperialists. In the manner of the former 
ruling class, the Chinese Nationalists both cajoled and 
submitted to the foreigners, who (in their case) were 
the Americans. As Fairbank puts it: “The Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of the twin evils of feudalism and 
imperialism supporting each other makes excellent 
sense to any Chinese patriot.” American officialdom 
preferred the ideological to the historical stance, how- 
ever; forbade even responsible correspondents to visit 
China; and, risking the perils of the war in Vietnam, 
continued drawing the line against compromise with 
the Chinese revolutionaries.® 

This policy of trying to keep China in permanent 
quarantine received a bad blow, however, in 1964. 
Turning a deaf ear to Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s 
pleadings, France under President Charles de Gaulle 
recognized China and broke off with Chiang Kai- 
shek. As one of the foremost spokesmen of the John 
Kennedy-Lyndon Johnson administrations, Rusk fully 
measured up to the anti-Communist ardor of John 
Foster Dulles. Rusk had also rebuffed an attempt by 


de Gaulle to end the war in Vietnam. The French 


initiative, however, showed that the Americans could 
not hold the line against China. France carried 
weight with the peoples of Africa and Asia; more 
countries followed suit in opening official relations 


(Continued on page 133) 
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“Of the two Communist antagonists, the Soviet Union continues to 


achieve the greater successes. 
only ... great military power. . 


This is natural, since it commands .. . not 
. but the vast supplies of energy mate- 


rials and industrial raw materials that give it major importance for in- 


dustrialized countries. 


Thus in economics, its chosen field of competition, 


the U.S.S.R. occupies a notably more favorable position than China. 


Maoism. versus Khrushchevism: 
Ten Years 


By O. Epmunp CLUBB 
Author of China and Russia: The Great Game and Twentieth Century China 


N THE CUSTOMARY joint editorial carried on New 
Year’s Day in 1973 in Peking by the People’s 
Daily, Red Flag, and Liberation Army Daily, it 

was proclaimed that: 


_ The present international situation is excellent.... The 
small and medium-sized countries are uniting on a 
broader scale in opposition to the hegemonism and power 
politics of the two superpowers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union.1 


The statement implicitly confirmed that Peking was 
` maintaining, as it had since 1965, the grand strategy 
‘of opposing both superpowers simultaneously; it also 
displayed China’s underlying concern that other states 
should entertain the same urge. 

Peking’s public rationale for its strategy has varied 
over the years, but the rationalizations are of less im- 
portance than the underlying fact that, under the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist party (CCP), 
the Chinese People’s Republic (CPR) has viewed it- 
self as engaged in a struggle for its national renais- 
sance in Asia and for world revolutionary leadership. 
Peking consequently views competing powers as 
antagonists over the long term. It is in the light of 
that basic circumstance that Sino-Soviet relations are 
to be viewed and analyzed. 

`The Sino-Soviet alliance of 1950 worked reasonably 
well for a decade, with China receiving from the 
Soviet Union political collaboration and economic 
aid that she was not in a position to obtain elsewhere. 
But in 1960, when China’s demands for increased aid 
and a change of Communist world strategy became ex- 
travagant, Moscow suspended the aid program en- 


1 Peking Review, January 5, 1973, p. 11. 

2 “Problems of Strategy in China’s Revolutionary War, 
December, 1936, Selected Military Writings of Mao Tse- 
tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1963), pp. 78, 79. 
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tirely and the relationship entered upon stormy days. 

Ten years have passed since delegations from the 
CCP and the Communist party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) met in Moscow, in July, 1963, in an effort 
to resolve outstanding differences—nominally ideo- 
logical. The effort failed; the only success achieved 
in the Moscow theater of activity at that time was 
the attainment of an agreement between American, 
British and Soviet governmental delegations for a 
limited nuclear test-ban treaty—roundly castigated 
by Peking. Peking subsequently condemned the 
Soviet leadership for a “modern revisionism” that 
denied the Leninist “inevitability of war,” opted for 
the doctrine of “self-reliance” for economic develop- 
ment, and set out to wrest control of the world Com- 
munist movement from a Moscow deemed guilty of 
Marxist-Leninist heresy. 


IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT 


The ideological elements are worthy of passing 
attention. Official Maoist doctrine proclaims the 
inevitability of war. Mao Tse-tung has granted that 
war will finally be eliminated in the course of human 
progress; “But there is only one way to eliminate it 
and that is to oppose war with war.” The end of 
the process is not yet with us: 


When human society advances to the point where classes 
and states are eliminated, there will be no more wars, 
counter-revolutionary or revolutionary, unjust or just; 
that will be the era of perpetual peace for mankind.? 


The Maoist doctrine is not a thing of the past; it 
belongs to the present, and the future, as far as Peking 
is concerned. Thus in the polemical Red Flag piece, 
“Long Live Leninism!” by which in April, 1960, the 
Chinese first openly challenged the Soviet position, 
the editorial writers contended that “we must thqr- 


oughly shatter the falsehoods of the modern revision- 
ists and uphold the Marxist-Leninist viewpoints on 
the questions of violence, war and peaceful coexis- 
tence.”? Modern revisionists, the editors stated: 


hold that peaceful coexistence of countries with differing 
social systems means that capitalism can peacefully grow 
into socialism, that the proletariat in countries ruled by 
the bourgeoisie can renounce class struggle and enter into 
“peaceful co-operation” with the bourgeoisie and the im- 
perialists, and that the proletariat and all the exploited 
classes should forget about the fact that tee are living in 
a class society, and so on.4 


The essence of Peking’s grand strategy cannot be 
discovered in its polemics with the Soviet Union alone 
—although some of that material is illuminating— 
but can be pieced together from a number of com; 
ponents. By reason of experience and philosophy, 
China’s Chairman Mao Tse-tung has been consistently 
committed to following the basic concepts set forth 
in his May, 1938, exposition, “On Protracted War.” 
Designed at the time for application in the war 
against Japan, the Maoist doctrine has also governed 
China’s operations against the “principal enemy”— 
an identity that depends upon an arbitrary definition 
of the moment: Mao saw the war as a progression 
through stages—‘China moving from inferiority to 
parity and then to superiority, Japan moving from 
superiority to parity and then to inferiority... .”° 

The time factor is of prime importance; the process 
of achieving victory over the stronger foe is considered 
to be laborious and complicated. Always in the back 
of any Chinese strategist’s mind is the axiom of the 
ancient politico-military strategist, Sun Tzu: “All war- 
fare is based on deception.” And there is Sun Tzu’s 
further admonition: “What is of supreme importance 
in war is to attack the enemy’s strategy; next best is 
to disrupt his alliances.”® In sum, divide et impera— 
or, as the Chinese put it, “use barbarians to control 
barbarians.” 


“UNITED FRONT” STRATEGY 


In line with the doctrines of both Sun Tzu and 
Lenin, Mao has proposed that China shall make use 
of the “united front” stratagem and employ secondary 
enemies for action against the principal enemy. In 


3 John Gittings, Survey of the Sino-Soviet Dispute: a 
Commentary and Extracts from the Recent Polemics 1963- 
1967 (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), p. 341. 

4 Ibid., p. 342. 

ë “On Protracted War,” Selected Military Writings of 
n e (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1963), 
p. : 

6 Sun Tzu, The Art of War, translated and with an intro- 
duction by Samuel B. Griffith with a: foreword by B. H. 
ae Hart (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), pp. 66, 77— 

7 For text, see Franz Schurmann and Orville Schell, The 
China Reader, Vol. III, Communist China: Revolutionary 
Reconstruction and International Confrontation 1949 to the 
Present (New York: Random House, 1967), pp. 347-59. 
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January, 1964, Peking proclaimed the “doctrine of 
the intermediate zone,” by virtue of which the United 
States was explicitly designated as the major enemy. 
Against the United States, Peking proposed to mobil- 
ize, under its revolutionary leadership, the under- 
developed nations of the world and the second sector 
of the intermediate zone—the industrialized states 
that were America’s own allies, but were allegedly 
oppressed by it. This strategic concept was given 
further definition in September, 1965, in Chinese De- 
fense Minister Lin Piao’s treatment of “The Inter- 
national Significance of Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s 
Theory of People’s War.” Holding that “the con- 
tradiction between the revolutionary peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America and the imperialists headed 
by the United States is the principal contradiction 
in the contemporary world,” he proposed (always in 
Mao’s name) that the world countryside (comprising 
the three first-named continents) should surround the 
world town (comprising North America and West 
Europe). A peoples war should be waged against 
“United States imperialism and its lackeys,” and the 
socialist countries “should regard it as their interna- 
tionalist duty to support the people’s revolutionary 
struggles in Asia, Africa, and Latin America.”’ The 
united front would be worldwide. 

If the Lin Piao document did not specifically place 
the U.S.S.R. in the “enemy” camp, it took the occa- 
sion to castigate the “Khrushchev revisionists” for 
having “cast the fundamental tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism to the four winds.” And the invitation to 
wage a people’s war against “United States imperial- 
ism” was discovered to have a specific interpretation 
for actual practice. In 1965, Peking rejected the 
proposal that China should join with the rest of the 
socialist camp in presenting a united front against the 
United States’ extension of the Vietnam War to 
North Vietnam. China had made a strategic de- 
cision to oppose both superpowers simultaneously. 
As would become entirely clear in the course of the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, then impend- 
ing, Peking planned to mount a world revolutionary 
movement in a protracted struggle against the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The Chinese leadership 
would in due course stigmatize the Soviet Union as 
“socialist imperialist,’ and charge Soviet “collusion” 
with the United States to establish world hegemony. 
But the hopes of the Chinese ultra-leftists were dis- 
appointed. 


SOVIET STRATEGY 


The Soviet strategy is antipodal. Peking was cor- 
rect in describing that strategy as being based on the 
concept of praen coexistence, but wrong in attribut- 
ing Moscow’s “revisionism” ‘primarily to Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev. In his essay, “Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” published on 
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“the eve of the nineteenth CPSU Congress of 1952, 


Stalin pointed out that the laws of political economy 
“are’not ageless . . . they, or at lease most of them, 
operate for a definite historical period, after which 
they give way to new laws.” They “lose their validity 
owing to new economic conditions, disappear from 
the scene in order to make way for new laws, not 
created by man’s will but arising out of new economic 
conditions.”® This, literally, was the essence of re- 
visionism. It was Stalin’s further argument that the 
single, universal world market had disintegrated as a 
consequence of World War II, and that there were 
now two world markets, counterposed to one another. 
He held that “the sphere of exploitation of world 
resources by the major capitalist countries,” and the 
world capitalist market, were both destined to con- 
tract; and he foresaw that West Germany and Japan 
would rise again, “and live their own independent 
lives,’””® 

At the twentieth CPSU Congress in 1956, Khrush- 
chev continued the line and elaborated upon the 
peaceful coexistence theme. Stalin had said in 1952 
that “the inevitability of wars among the capitalist 
countries remains” (emphasis supplied). Khrushchev 
acknowledged the existence of the Marxist-Leninist 
precept that wars are inevitable as long as imperialism 
exists, but said that times had changed since the doc- 
trine evolved: “War is not a fatal inevitability.” As 
for the transition to socialism, it was probable that the 
forms of transition would become more varied; 
“moreover, achieving these forms need not be as- 
sociated with civil war under all circumstances. . . . 
And it is not true that we regard violence and civil 
.war as the only way to remake society.” 
forth, among the party’s foreign-policy tasks, the pur- 
suit of 


a vigorous policy of further improving relations with the 
United States of America, Britain, France, Western Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and other 
countries with a view to strengthening mutual confidence, 
extensively developing trade, and expanding contacts and 
cooperation in the sphere of culture and science.2° 


Addressing the twenty-second CPSU Congress in . 


October, 1961, after the ideological split with the 
CCP, Khrushchev continued to develop the theme of 
peaceful competition between the socialist and capital- 
ist systems, holding that it was essential, in order to 


8 Leo Gruliow, ed., Current Soviet Policies, The Docu- 
mentary. Record of the 19th Communist Party Congress and 
the Reorganization after Stalin’s Death (New York: Prae- 
ger, 1953), p. 2. 

9 Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 

10 Leo Gruliow, ed., Current Soviet Policies-II: The 
Documentary Record of the 20th Communist Party Con- 
res and Its Aftermath (New York: Praeger, 1957), pp. 
37, 38. - 

11 Alexander Dallin, ed., Diversity in International Com- 
munism, A Documentary Record, 1961—1963 (New York, 
London: Columbias University Press, 1963), pp. 4, 19. 
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prevent “a global war of annihilation,” to seek the 
normalization of relations between states—and he 
referred specifically to the U.S.S.R.’s relations with 
the United States—regardles of their different social 
systems.’! The Soviet leadership, confronted by the 


‘Chinese challenge, was holding to its revised strategy. 


Thus it was that the 1963 meeting of party delega- 
tions failed to accomplish a healing. And although 
Khrushchev: was forced to leave the political scene 
a little over a year later, his successors to power fol- 
lowed essentially the same strategy: as the Chinese ob- 
served bitterly, Moscow’s policy line was simply 
“Khrushchevism without Khrushchev.” The ener- 
getic campaign of Party Chairman Leonid Brezhnev 
in 1973 is only a projection of this strategy. 

To maneuver one antagonist against another, in 
1971-1972 Peking chose to play the American option 
for what it might be worth. Japan’s increased inde- 
pendence in the realm of foreign affairs offered 
Peking an opportunity to attempt the further dis- 
ruption of the American-Japanese alliance. And the 
1972 demarche of United States President Richard 
Nixon vis-à-vis Peking appeared to offer still another 
opportunity—this time, to manipulate the United 
States against the Soviet Union. 

Peking let it be widely known that its policy was. 
governed by the principle of peaceful coexistence. 
But the 1973 New Year’s message suggested that it 
was only tactics and not strategic objectives that have 
changed; tactical accommodation with the United 
States did not mean a discarding of the governing 
dual-adversary concept. In United Nations forums, 
in particular, the Chinese made their position clear. 
The exposition of CPR delegate An Chih-yuan before 
the ECAFE (the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East) meeting in Tokyo on April 12 exempli- 
fied the line. He charged that the superpowers were 
continuing their “acts of aggression and interference” 


-in the region of Asia and the Far East. He made a 


direct attack on the Soviet Union, unnamed but 
easily identified, as a superpower that had been: 
“stepping up its expansion in this region in an attempt 
to seize hegemony,” and had been peddling a plan 
for a “so-called ‘Asian security system?” An ex- 
plained: 

Its immediate aim in energetically advocating “Asia col- 
lective security” is to control and divide Asian countries 
and incorporate them gradually in its sphere of influence. 


Such a “system” can only bring new disaster to the peo- 
ple of Asia. 


But he also set forth the CPR’s overall strategic posi- 
tion. 


To us, political independence and economic independence 
are inseparable. ... The imperialists, and particularly 
the superpowers, are using the signboard of “aid” and 
“joint exploitation” to rob the developing countries of 
their natural resources, control their economic lifelines 
reduce them to economic subordination and dependence 


and further place them under their political control. 
The imperialists have, moreover, monopolized interna- 
tional markets and subjected the developing countries in 
this region to plunder and exploitation.12 


And a contemporary pamphlet circulating in 
China under the title On Studying Some World His- 
tory, said by the reporter to have been “evidently in- 


spired” by Premier Chou En-lai, suggests what the `` 


CPR should do in the present circumstances. Hold- 
ing that rivalry between the United States and the 
Soviet Union “provides favorable conditions for the 
victory of the revolutionary people,” the writers 
(writing under pseudonyms) proposed that China 
should take advantage of the differences between the 
two powers.** The game plan was still to pit one 
superpower against the other. 

Given her new diplomatic stance, China achieved 
some remarkable advances in the international sphere 
in 1971-1972; but not all developments have been in 
her favor. The Nixon visit to Peking was followed 
by the visit of Japanese Premier Kakuei Tanaka and 
the exchange of Chinese and Japanese embasadors; 
but Tokyo subsequently recognized the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (regarded as terra irredenta by 
Peking)—and now the United States is reported to 
be considering a like move.** Peking and Washington 
arranged for the exchange of liaison missions, and 
American business found reason to be cheered by 
several trade opportunities that developed in 1972; 
but in 1973 it was found that prices had been in- 
creased across the board for Chinese goods offered at 
the Canton trade fair—and the American dollar had 
experienced a second devaluation not long before. 
The euphoric mood that bloomed in 1972 with respect 
to the prospects of Sino-American commerce has to 
some degree evaporated. The discovery that has been 
made periodically over the past century is being made 
again: “for all of its vast population and obvious 
need, China remains a market of limited potential.” 
Barring vast American credits, the volume of ex- 
changes between the United States and China prom- 
ises to be modest for years to come. 


12 Peking Review, April 20, 1973, pp. 13-15. 

18 Stanley Karnouw, “Playing the Barbarians Off against 
Each Other—China Journal II,” The New Republic, June 
23, 1973, pp. 18-21. See also Boris Krymov, “Missiya 
zagryazneniya” (Smear Mission), Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
June-13, 1973, for an analysis of the political motiva- 
tions underlying CCP Central Committee member Liao 
Ch’eng-chih’s recent visit to Japan, and a report of Liao’s 
interview with a correspondent of the Italian newspaper 
La Stampa, Asked by the Stampa correspondent what was 
going on in the world, Liao replied: “Barbarians are war- 
ring against barbarians.” 

14 The New York Times, June 6, 1973. 

15 “China’s Economic ‘Victories’ Pose Questions,” Part 
II, Section 3, “Economic Survey of Asia and the Pacific,” 
The New York Times, January 21, 1973, p. 45. 

16 For a general survey of the project, see Leo Gruliow, 
“Instant City—Soviet Style,” The Christian Science Mon- 
dtor, June 20, 1973. 
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The Sino-American détente remains just that, 
détente. For if the present is always the year of Asia 
for the Chinese, the United States has responsibilities 
and cares on other continents; and for the United 
States government 1973 promises to be, in at least 
the critical economic sense, the advertised “year of 
Europe.” And if American attention is focussed pri- 
marily on Europe, the United States’ potential use- 
fulness for China will be correspondingly reduced. 
Peking’s resort to the American option does not prom- 
ise rich fruits within the visible future. 


SOVIET SUCCESSES 


Of the two Communist antagonists, the Soviet 
Union continues to achieve the greater successes. 
This is natural, since it commands as bargaining 
counters not only great military power that demands 
weighty consideration in world political deliberations, 
but the vast supplies of energy materials and indus- 
trial raw materials that give it major importance for 
industrialized countries. Thus in economics, its chosen 
field of competition, the U.S.S.R. occupies a notably 
more favorable position than China. 

Soviet trade is still expanding; it increased by 10 
per cent in 1972 (partly because of heavy grain im- 
ports; although China also imports grain). China’s 
trade with the Soviet Union remains minor, but So- 
viet two-way trade with Japan amounts to over $1 
billion a year and is still growing. In October, 1971, 
the U.S.S.R. and France signed a 10-year economic 
agreement projecting an increase of Franco-Soviet 
trade through participation of the two countries in 
each other’s industry. West Germany’s trade with the 
U.S.S.R. increased by 27.6 per cent in 1972 to a total 
of $1.2 billion; and in May, 1973, Bonn and Moscow 
agreed on a 10-year program for economic, industrial 
and technological cooperation, with the Soviet Union 
to supply petroleum, natural gas and raw materials in 
exchange for industrial plants and technical aid from 
West Germany. 

American business in 1972 sold China some grain 
and 10 Boeing 707’s. But American enterprise is par- 
ticipating in a much more substantial way in con- 
struction of the $2 billion heavy-truck plant on the 
Kama River in the Soviet Union; and in April, 


(Continued on page 135) 
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“... The political infighting in Japanese politics over the China issue 
and the rapt attention given it by the Japanese press gave an exaggerated 


importance to the act of recognition of Peking. ... 


The test of whether 


Sino-Japanese relations will lead toward greater cooperation or toward 


greater rivalry still lies ahead.” 


Sino-Japanese Relations: A New Era? 


By Raren N. CLoucH 
Former Director of the Office of Chinese Affairs, Department of State 


The termination of the state of war and the normalization 
of relations between China and Japan—the realization of 
such wishes of the two peoples will open a new page in 
the annals of relations between the two countries, 
Sino-Japanese Communiqué, 
Peking, September 29, 1972 


N SEPTEMBER 29, 1972, in Peking, after four 
days of formal banquets, exchanges of toasts 
in mao tai, and hard negotiating on the pre- 

cise terms of their agreement, the leaders of China 
and Japan announced an accord reordering the rela- 
tionship between the two nations. Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai declared that the accord would “open a 
new chapter” in Sino-Japanese relations, and the 
Japanese press hailed it enthusiastically as the begin- 
ning of a “new age” or a “new century” in Asia. The 
implication was that the relationship between Peking 
and Tokyo would be transformed once it had been 
“normalized.” Will there, in fact, be a radical trans- 
formation of that relationship and, if so, what form is 
it likely to take? 

Although the Chou-Tanaka communiqué refers to 
the “long history of traditional friendship” between 
China and Japan, for the half century culminating 
in World War II Sino-Japanese relations were marked 
more by hostility than by friendship. Japan’s brutal 
invasion of China created a deep and lasting Chinese 
mistrust of Japan. Hence it is not surprising that one 
of the first diplomatic acts of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China after its establishment in October, 1949, was 
to enter into a 30-year mutual defense pact with the 
Soviet Union directed against Japan or any nation 
allied with Japan. . 

The outbreak of the Korean War and the intensi- 
fied cold war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union that followed placed severe constraints on the 
kind of relations which China and Japan could es- 


t China Affairs Division, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


“The Present State of Japan-China Trade,” Current Scene, 
Vol. VIII, No. 9, May 1, 1970. 
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- past made them cautious. 
` the principal opposition parties in Japan tended to be 


tablish with each other. Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
had chosen to “lean to one side,” and Japanese lead- ` 
ers similarly had decided that, in a bipolar world, 
Japan’s interest would be best served if she cast her 
lot with the United States. Therefore, during the 
1950’s, each nation was heavily dependent on its 
superpower protector and was strongly influenced 
by it. 

The Sino-Soviet split removed the constraints which 
the simple “two-camp” world view had placed on 
China’s relationship with Japan. Thus, beginning in 
the early 1960’s, that relationship began to change. 
As the Chinese shifted the bulk of their trade away 
from the Soviet bloc to non-Communist countries and 
as the United States became increasingly tolerant of 
Japanese trade with China, Sino-Japanese trade grew 
rapidly. By 1965, Japan had become China’s leading 
trading partner and by 1969 she accounted for 16 
per cent of China’s foreign trade. Other relation- 
ships also developed, ranging from quasi-official trade 
missions and resident foreign correspondents in each 
other’s capitals to “unofficial” fisheries agreements and 
all sorts of “friendship” missions traveling back and 
forth. 

Sino-Japanese relations not only expanded quanti- 
tatively; they also acquired special characteristics. 
Chinese and Japanese treated each other in a special 
way. Cultural and racial affinities drew them to- 
gether, but memories of conflict in the not distant 
Moreover, the fact that 


pro-Chinese and anti-American gave Peking con- 
siderable leverage on the government. 

Although the Sino-Soviet split (which caused China 
to seek non-Communist trading partners) led to the 
growth of trade and other cooperation between China 


-and Japan during the 1960’s, the fact that United 


States-Chinese hostility persisted and that Japan re- 
mained a close partner of the United States placed 
limits on the expansion of Sino-Japanese relations. 


Throughout the 1960’s, there was little softening of 
the rigid confrontation between the United States and 
China. In 1965, the large-scale intervention of 
United States forces in Vietnam increased the tension 
between Washington and Peking and affected Chi- 
nese views of Japan as well, because Japan and Oki- 
nawa became essential forward bases for the support 
of United States combat forces. Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions were further strained by the explosion in 1966 
of the cultural revolution in China, which came close 
to paralyzing Chinese foreign relations for several 
years and imparted an extremely anti-foreign tone to 
Chinese pronouncements. Thus, although substantial 
trade continued between Japan and China during the 
late 1960’s, conditions were not ripe for significant 
new departures in their relationship. 

Of course, the fact that Japan was an ally of the 
United States during a period when a central purpose 
of United States policy in East Asia was to “contain” 
China was not the only obstacle to the improvement 
of Sino-Japanese relations. Some of the mistrust that 
existed between the two nations arose from circum- 
stances independent of the United States-Japanese 
alliance. The Japanese were made uneasy by China’s 
growing nuclear force, by Chinese arrests or expulsions 
of Japanese journalists and businessmen, and by Chi- 
nese attempts to influence Japan’s domestic politics. 
Moreover, the existence of diplomatic relations and a 
peace treaty between Tokyo and Taipei and the 
sizable and growing Japanese trade with Taiwan 
posed difficult practical problems for any Japanese 
government seeking to improve relations with main- 
land China. An influential pro-Taiwan lobby within 
Japan’s ruling Liberal Democratic party vigorously 
opposed concessions to Peking that would jeopardize 
profitable and friendly relations with Taipei. In 
addition to being concerned about Japan’s contribu- 
tion to United States policies in East Asia, the Chi- 
nese, for their part, harbored suspicions that Japan’s 
spectacular economic growth might in time lead to 
the revival of Japanese militarism and an attempt to 
dominate the region. 

During the three-year period that set the stage for 
Premier Kakuei Tanaka’s historic visit to Peking, 
Sino-Japanese relations were strongly affected by the 
changing Chinese view of the United States. At first, 
the Chinese seemed to fear that the United States 
intended to shift to the Japanese the primary military 
responsibility in northeast Asia. The Nixon Doctrine 
called upon allies to assume a larger share of the de- 
fense burden and Premier Eisaku Sato, in the Nixon- 
Sato communiqué of November, 1969 (announcing 


2The New York Times, November 22, 1969, carried the 
text of the communiqué. 

3 Kyodo News Agency, Tokyo. April 20, 1970, Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report, Communist 
China, p. A-11. 

4The New York Times, August 10, 1971. 
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agreement on the reversion of Okinawa to Japan), 
may have appeared to the Chinese to be delineating 
an area of increased defense responsibility for Japan 


when he declared that the security of South Korea 


was “essential” to Japan’s security and that security 
in the Taiwan area was also “important” to Japan.” 
The rapid growth of Japanese economic interests in 
South Korea and Taiwan gave Peking additional 
reason to take seriously Japan’s announcement of a 
security interest in these areas. 


CHINA’S CHANGING POLICY 


‘The Chinese reacted to the Nixon-Sato communi- 
qué with a violent and sustained attack on the alleged 
revival of “Japanese militarism.” The intensity of 
the attack shook the Japanese—it seemed hardly justi- 
fied by the modest Japanese military force in being 
and planned. In the spring of 1970, Peking increased 
its pressure on Japan with the enunciation of Chou 
En-lai’s “four principles” concerning trade between 
Japan and China. He declared that China would not 
trade with Japanese firms that were deeply involved 
in trade or investment in South Korea and Taiwan, 
that supported the United States war effort in Viet- 
nam, or that were subsidiaries of United States firms.’ 
The negotiation of each annual unofficial trade agree- 
ment by members of the Liberal Democratic party 
became progressively more difficult, as China de- 
manded that harsher criticisms of the Sato govern- 
ment be incorporated in the joint communiqués. In 
an authoritative exposition of Chinese fears of Japan- : 
ese intentions, Chinese Premier Chou En-lai told 
The New York Times correspondent James Reston in 
July, 1971, that Japan’s “economic expansion is bound 
to bring about military expansion.” Chou implicitly 
conceded that Japan had not yet acquired great 
strength, but he insisted that it was important to 
oppose this danger while it was “only budding.’”* 

But even as Peking’s denunciations of the Japanese 
government mounted, the Chinese view of Japan’s 
ally, the United States, was changing. The massive 
Soviet military buildup on the Chinese border culmi- 
nating in the Sino-Soviet clashes on the Ussuri River 
in March, 1969, alarmed Chinese leaders and made 
them acutely aware of the danger of a state of hos- 
tility and military confrontation with both superpow- 
ers. Thus, when they saw that United States forces 
in the vicinity of China were being steadily with- 
drawn while the Soviet buildup continued, the Chi- 
nese responded favorably to President Richard 
Nixon’s indications that the United States was pre- 
pared to seek improved relations. 

The prospect of improved relations between China 
and the United States opened the way to improved 
Sino-Japanese relations. Chinese concern over the 
“revival of Japanese militarism” appeared to diminish, 
and attacks on Japan in the Pekjng press dropped 
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sharply after the fall of 1971.5 The atmosphere for 
negotiations between Japan and China on normaliza- 
tion’ of their relations also improved. A strongly 
felt desire among Japanese for improved relations 
with China was intensified by the United States move 
toward rapprochement with Peking and by China’s 
seating in the United Nations. During the closing 
months of the Sato government, the Chinese skillfully 
took advantage of this changing climate, dealing 
with opposition leaders and factional opponents of 
Sato in the Liberal Democratic party in order to en- 
sure that Sato’s successor would be under great pres- 
sure to negotiate succesfully the normalization of re- 
lations with China.’ 

This, then, was the situation when Kakuei Tanaka 
took over the reins of power in July, 1972, and pre- 
pared to meet with Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Chou En-lai in Peking: 


e Despite Japan’s lack of diplomatic relations with 
Peking, Japanese relations with China already were 
more extensive than China’s relations with any other 
non-Communist nation. 

e The United States relationship with China was 
no longer a constraint on Japan; on the contrary, the 
successful Nixon visit to Peking had the effect of a 
goad, prodding the Japanese government to move 
quickly to establish diplomatic relations with China. 

e The Chinese had shown considerable ability to 
influence Japanese domestic politics on the China 
issue. 

e China had evinced a long-term concern over the 
possible revival of Japanese militarism, but a readiness 
to tone down propaganda on this issue as prospects 
for improved Sino-Japanese relations became brighter. 


NORMALIZATION AGREEMENT 


The agreement reached by Chou and Tanaka 
served three principal purposes: it constituted formal 
recognition by Japan of the People’s Republic of 
China as the sole legal government of China and pro- 
vided for the exchange of diplomatic missions; it 
cleared up several problems arising from the Sino- 
Japanese war which had troubled relations between 
Peking and Tokyo; and it strengthened Peking’s 
claim ‘to Taiwan.” i 

The Japanese government’s statement recognizing 
the People’s Republic of China as the sole legal gov- 
ernment of China was unequivocal and from Peking’s 
viewpoint was: probably the most important part of 
the agreement, for it meant that Tokyo rejected the 


_ >See Shinkichi Eto, “Japan and China: A New Stage?” 
in Problems of Communism, Vol. XXI, November—Decem- 
ber, 1972, p. 4, 

€ For a detailed discussion of Peking’s tactics toward Ja- 
pan during this period, see Abraham M, Halpern, Peking 
and the Problem of Japan, 1968-72, Professional Paper 
No. 99, July, 1972, Center for Naval Analyses. 

7For the text of the agreement, see The New York 
Times, September 3Q, 1972 


claim of the Republic of China on Taiwan to be the 
legitimate government of China and that Tokyo 
would sever diplomatic relations with that govern- 
ment. 

Clearing away problems left over from the war be- 
tween Japan and China which had ended more than 
25 years earlier was also an important aspect of the 
agreement. In carefully chosen words declaring “the 
abnormal state of affairs” between the two countries 
at an end, the agreemient finessed the question of the 
legal effect of the 1952 peace treaty between Tokyo 
and Taipei. The agreement itself made no reference 
to that treaty, the abrogation of which Peking had 
demanded as a condition of normalization of rela- 
tions, but Japanese Foreign Minister Ohira declared 
at a press conference the day the agreement was 
signed that the 1952 treaty was “understood as 
having ended.” In the agreement, the Japanese de- 
clared that they deeply reproached themselves for the 
enormous damage caused the Chinese people through 
war, while the Chinese renounced any demand for 
reparations. The agreement provided that a “treaty 
of peace and friendship” would be concluded in the 
future. Thus, the slate was cleared for a fresh start. 

Concerning Taiwan, the Japanese government 
accepted by implication the Chinese view that “Tai- 
wan is an inalienable part of the People’s Republic 
of China,” although without formally “recognizing” 
Taiwan as such. In the agreement, the Japanese gov- 
ernment declared that it “fully understands and re- 
spects” the Chinese government’s position. In addi- 
tion, it affirmed compliance with Article 8 of the 
Potsdam Proclamation, which reaffirmed the position 
of the Cairo Declaration that Taiwan should be re- 
turned to China. Since the Japanese government rec- 
ognizes Peking as the sole government of China, it 
has, in effect, accepted the validity of that govern- 
ment’s claim to Taiwan. 

The Chou-Tanaka agreement also contained an im- 
portant declaration of the principles which should 
govern relations between the two countries, and pro- 
vided for the negotiation of trade, navigation, avia- 
tion, fisheries and other agreements. 

It is important to look, not only at what the Chou- 
Tanaka agreement contained, but also at what it did 
not contain. Many Japanese had feared that the 
Chinese, in negotiating the normalization of relations 
with Japan, would raise difficult questions about the 
extent of Japan’s economic relations with Taiwan and 
about the United States-Japanese security treaty— 
especially whether the Japanese would allow the 
United States to use United States bases in Japan for 
the defense of Taiwan. Judging from the accounts 
of the negotiations given to LDP members by Tanaka 
and Ohira upon their return to Japan, Japan’s rela- 
tions with Taiwan and the United States- Japanese 
security treaty were discussed, but the Chinese did 


not press for any Japanese concessions in these areas. 


Less than a year has passed since the Chou-Tanaka l 


agreement was signed. Consequently, the full effects 
of that agreement on Sino-Japanese relations cannot 
yet be judged. Nevertheless, there have been a num- 
ber of significant developments which provide a basis 
for some tentatıve conclusions. 

Some of the strongest pressures on the Japanese 
government for normalization of relations with China 
came from businessmen who believed that normaliza- 
tion would lead to a rapid expansion of trade between 
the two countries. There is some evidence that the 
pace of trade expansion may quicken in 1973. Even 
before his visit to Peking, Tanaka lifted the ban on 
Export-Import Bank credits for China trade, which 
had been in effect since 1964. This made possible de- 
ferred payment arrangements (five- to seven-year, me- 
dium-term loans) for the export of complete indus- 
trial plants to China. Several contracts of this sort 
have been concluded for the sale of petrochemical 
plants. The Chinese have also demonstrated interest 
in expanded trade by dispatching at least 10 technical 
missions to Japan during 1972 and early 1973 in var- 
ious fields, including steel, shipbuilding, automobile 
production, electric power generation, electronics, 
synthetic fibers and foodstuffs. The Chinese have 
also signed a path-breaking agreement with a Jap- 
anese firm for the export of a million tons of crude 
oil to Japan. ; 

We will have to await the figures at the end of 1973 
to see whether there is, in fact, a spurt in the rate of 
increase of Sino-Japanese trade exceeding the 22 per 
cent increase in 1972 over 1971.8 How rapidly Sino- 
Japanese trade can grow depends fundamentally on 
two policy decisions by the Chinese government: first, 
whether to depart from the established policy of max- 
imum self-reliance and place a high priority on the 
expansion of foreign trade and, second, whether to 
direct to Japan a larger proportion of Chinese foreign 
trade than the 20 per cent prevailing in 1972. So far, 
although there are many signs that the Chinese are 
very much interested in importing foreign technology 
and are trying to increase their sales of Chinese goods 
to meet their import needs, there is no clear evidence 
that they have made the basic decisions (1) to ac- 
cept long-term loans; (2) to export raw materials 
such as oil, coal, or iron ore on a large scale; or (3) 


8 The volume of two-way trade in 1971 was $900 million 
and in 1972, $1.1 billion. The 1972 figure contains an up- 
ward bias resulting from the conversion into a devalued 
dollar of the value of trade conducted in yen and yuan, 
currencies against which the dollar was devalued. A sim- 
ilar upward bias will appear in the 1973 figures, because of 
the second dollar devaluation in February, 1973. 

® The shipment of one million tons of oil to Japan is only 
a token. It represents only 1/200th of Japan’s current 
annual oil requirements. It is uncertain whether Chinese 
oil production will be sufficient to expand this export very 
much in future years. 

è 10 Asahi, October 1, 1972. 
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to follow the course of Taiwan, South Korea and 
Hong Kong and produce large amounts of well-de- 
signed, market-oriented consumer goods for the afflu- 
ent markets of the United States, West Europe and 
Japan. Only by adopting one or a combination of 
these policies could the Chinese expand their foreign 
trade greatly over the next few years, and there are 
considerable political and technical obstacles to their 
doing so. Thus, although the normalization of rela- 
tions between China and Japan may somewhat ac- 
celerate the growth of Sino-Japanese trade, any rad- 
ical enlargement of that trade depends basically on 
decisions made by China. 

A second area which has been affected by the nor- 
malization agreement is the Japanese relationship with 
Taiwan. The Chinese had been seriously concerned 
about the rapidly growing Japanese influence in Tai- 
wan, particularly after Sato declared Japan’s interest 
in the security of the Taiwan area. Chou En-lai’s 
“four principles” seemed designed to check this trend. 
The normalization agreement altered the legal basis 
of Japan’s relationship with Taiwan, but did not inter- 
fere with economic and other relations. Thus, Ohira 
was able to say on his return to Tokyo that 


there are strong and deep ties between Japan and Tai- 
wan. Consequently, even if diplomatic relations are 
severed, administrative relations must be respected and 
treasured. So long as they do not touch upon the very 
roots of the maintenance of Japan-China relations, we 
intend to devote utmost efforts for the maintenance of 
administrative relations between China and Japan.1¢ 


Thus, when diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Taiwan were severed, the two countries set up quasi- 
official organs staffed by foreign service officers on 
leave from their respective foreign ministries to carry 
out the functions previously handled by embassies. 

There was a period of uncertainty about the future 
of Taiwan beginning with the announcement of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s intention to visit China and extending 
through most of 1972, during which period new Japa- 
nese investment in Taiwan was virtually halted and 
there was much talk about the withdrawal of Japanese 
capital from Taiwan. Many Japanese feared retalia- 
tion against Japanese economic interests by the gov- 
ernment in Taiwan because Japan had recognized 
Peking and had severed diplomatic relations with . 
Taiwan. 

Japanese fears proved unfounded, however. The 
Taipei government placed limits on the import of 
Japanese machinery, but more for the purpose of re- 


. ducing Taiwan’s large adverse trade balance with Ja- 


pan and diminishing Taiwan’s heavy economic de- 
pendence on Japan than in retaliation—and_ these 
limits have already been eased substantially. The au- 
thorities in Taipei are keenly aware of the political 


and economic importance to Taiwan of retaining 
s 


` 
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strong ties with Tokyo. Trade between Japan and 
Taiwan continued to expand during 1972, reaching 
a level of nearly $1.5 billion, an increase of some 25 
per cent over the previous year and considerably 
higher than Japan’s trade of $1.1 billion with the 
China mainland. The Tokyo press reports that trade 
has continued to grow briskly during the first quarter 
of 19731". The same report also states that no large 
Japanese enterprise has withdrawn from Taiwan, and 
that a number of medium-sized firms are planning 
investments in Taiwan. 
So’ far, Peking has made no attempt to interfere 
` -with this continuing expansion of Japanese trade with 
Taiwan. On the contrary, Chinese officials have as- 
sured Japanese businessmen that their interests in 
Taiwan would not be dealt with harshly after the 
island is “liberated.”?? Peking pressured the Japanese 
to change their working relationship with Taiwan in 
only one respect, in connection with the negotiation 
of an aviation agreement between Japan and China. 
Negotiations have stalled over Chinese demands that 
the Japanese modify present reciprocal arrangements 
for service by Japan Airlines and Taipei-based China 
Airlines between Japan and Taiwan. Precisely what 
the Chinese are demanding is not clear, except that 
they insist that their aircraft cannot land at the air- 
ports servicing China Airlines aircraft. This places 
Japan Airlines in a difficult position, for the Taiwan 
run, with 37 flights per week, is one of JAL’s most 
lucrative. JAL carried a large proportion of the more 
than 275,000 Japanese who visited Taiwan in 1972, 
a figure that dwarfs the 8,000 or so Japanese who 
traveled to mainland China that year. The kind of 
compromise Tokyo eventually works out with Peking 
and Taipei on this issue will be an important indicator 
of the trend of Sino-Japanese relations following the 
` normalization agreement—particularly in showing 
whether Peking is embarking on a systematic effort to 
diminish Japan’s relations with Taiwan. 
© Japan's relationship with the United States dimin- 
-ished as an issue between Peking and Tokyo even be- 
fore the normalization agreement. So long as United 
States-Chinese relations continue to improve and the 
Chinese continue to worry about the Soviet military 
threat, the United States-Japanese alliance will prob- 
ably not become an important problem in Sino-Jap- 
anese relations. In a significant conversation with a 
senior LDP politician, Takeo Kimura, in January, 
- 1973, Chou En-lai indicated that the Chinese accept 
the inevitability of the United States nuclear um- 
brella for Japan under present circumstances. 
Japanese relations with the Soviet Union are an- 
other matter. Large-scale Japanese loans and tech- 


11 Ibid., May 2, 1973. 
12 Ibid., May 29, 1972. 
13 Sankei, January 29, 1973. 
14 Yomiuri, March 12, 1973. 


nical assistance in the development of Siberian re- ` 
sources would disturb the Chinese, not only because 
this might imply that the Japanese were inclining to 
the Soviet side in the Sino-Soviet dispute, but also be- 
cause of the resulting strengthening of Soviet military 
capabilities in Siberia and the Far East. Liao Cheng- 
chih, the leader of an important “friendship mission” 
which visited Japan in April, 1973, declared that if 
Japan materially aided the Soviet Union in construct- 
ing a pipeline from the Tyumen oil fields to the Pa- 
cific, the Chinese would harbor “bitter feelings,” for 
this would assist the Soviet Union in supplying fuel to 
its military forces deployed ‘along the Chinese bor- 
der.* Thus, the Japanese are torn between their 
growing need for resources—especially new sources of 
petroleum—and their reluctance to strain their rela- 
tions with China. 

Another potential problem in Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions is the dispute between the two countries over the 
Senkaku Islands, known to the Chinese as Tiao Yu 
Tai, a group of small uninhabited islands on the 
outer edge of the continental shelf near the Ryukyu 
Islands, and regarded by the Japanese as part of that 
chain. Because ownership of the islands could have 
a bearing on Japanese claims to underseas oil re- 
sources in the continental shelf, the dispute is poten- 
tially serious. When Tanaka raised the subject with 
Chou En-lai, however, he indicated he did not wish 
to discuss it at that time and the issue has remained 
dormant since the normalization agreement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The substance of Sino-Japanese relations so far does 
not appear greatly changed as a result of the normal- 
ization agreement. Trade continues to expand, per- 
haps at a somewhat accelerated pace, but there is no 
evidence that the Chinese have made the basic de- 
cisions that would be required to transform radically 
Sino-Japanese economic relations. Unless that hap- 
pens, during the next few years the volume of Sino- 
Japanese trade will probably not become a much 
larger proportion of total Japanese trade than the 
two per cent it is today. 

The change in the legal relationship of Japan to 
Taiwan has had little effect on the substance of rela- 
tions between Tokyo and Taipei. Trade continues 
to expand rapidly and Japanese tourists flock to Tai- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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As for Taiwan’s future, according to this author: “Most likely, Tai- 
wan will continue to operate her capitalist-oriented economy, but will 
acknowledge the mainland’s authority in defense and foreign affairs. 
Thus the CPR will have recovered its territory, while Tatwan will con- 
tinue to enjoy the fruits of her prosperity.” 


Taiwan and China: 


The Delicate Courtship 


By Rosert R. SIMMONS 
Assistant Professor of Political Studies, University of Guelph (Ontario) 


‘ VEPARATED BY APPROXIMATELY 100 miles of water 
and about half a century of bitter civil war, 
the Kuomintang (KMT) and the Chinese 

Communist party (CCP) are now faced with the 

probability that their frozen confrontation will be 

radically transformed because of recent spectacular 
changes in Asian international relations. 

Most speculations about the future of the Taiwan- 
China problem are based on weak historical analogies. 
From 1661 to 1681, Taiwan served as the territorial 
base for an alternative government to the mainland 
government of the Ch’ing dynasty. Cheng Ch’en- 
kung (Koxinga) and his son, Cheng Ching, sought 
vainly to recover the mainland. Political intrigues 
and infighting after the death of Cheng Ching led to 
two centuries of decentralized control by the mainland 
until 1885 when, faced with foreign intrusions, Tai- 
wan was finally declared a province of China. 

At the close of the nineteenth century, in an abor- 
tive attempt to prevent its seizure by Japanese im- 
perialism, Taiwan proclaimed its independence on 
May 25, 1895. Peking even invited France and 
Britain to take over Taiwan. Failing in these 
schemes (all of which have their current echoes), Tai- 
wan was ruled as a Japanese colony from 1895 to 
1945. 

The victorious World War II allies pledged the 

` return of Taiwan to China in both the Cairo Declara- 

tion of 1943 and the Potsdam Proclamation of 1945. 

In 1938, the KMT had announced its determination 

1Ting-yee Kuo, “History of Taiwan,” in China and the 

Question of Taiwan, edited by Hungdah Chiu (New York: 

Praeger, 1973), p. 17. 

2 See Edward Friedman, “Real Interests of China and 
America in the Taiwan Area,” in Taiwan and American 
Policy (no editor listed); with other excellent essays by 
Jerome Alan Cohen, Harold C. Hinton, and Allen S. Whit- 
ing (New York: Praeger, 1971), p. 50. 


3 Robert R. Simmons, “Some Myths about June, 1950,” 
Fhe China Quarterly, April-June, 1973. 
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to recover Taiwan after the war. Until the late 
1940’s, the CCP, on the other hand—more concerned 
with shorter-range goals—appeared to be less “na- 
tionalistic” on the question of the reversion of Taiwan 
to the mainland.” 


With the almost blitzkrieg-like series of Communist 
triumphs between 1948 and 1950, the KMT found it- 
self in a situation similar to Koxinga’s three centuries 
earlier. The new Chinese People’s Republic (CPR) 
was confident that it would end the long civil war by 
the destruction of the KMT which had fled to Tai- 
wan. But unlike seventeenth century Taiwan, the 
KMT’s Taiwan had a powerful protector. 


Circumstances for the final defeat of the KMT 
seemed auspicious. On January 5, 1950, United 
States President Harry Truman declared that the 
United States—reversing its previous large-scale eco- 
nomic and military support for the KMT—would no 
longer “pursue a course which will lead to in- 
volvement in the civil conflict in China.” In effect, 
the United States was indicating that it would not 
interfere with the Chinese invasion of Taiwan. 


Just before the consummation of the Chinese civil 
war, however, the Korean civil war began. Two days 
later, on June 27, 1950, President Truman officially 
directed the United States Seventh Fleet to protect 
Taiwan. In actual fact, however, the Seventh Fleet 
was not in or near the Taiwan Straits in strength until 
the late fall of 1950. Consequently, although China 
had both the capability and the will to attack Taiwan, 
she prudently chose to accept President Truman’s 
verbal interdiction. The Chinese Communists per- 
haps hoped that the impulsive President would return 
to his January 5 statement, and were aware of the 
fact that American planes could bomb China’s cities. 

This established the triangular pattern surrounding 


the Taiwan Straits for the next two decades. The 
e 
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a = “Republic of China (ROC) on Taiwan; Taipei con- over the mainland solidified, the KMT feared that 


tinued to claim lawful jurisdiction over the mainland; 
and China—while consistently insisting upon her 
moral right to liberate Taiwan—refused to run the 
risk of a war with the United States. And for good 
reason: between 1950 and 1970 the United States 
pumped $2.5 billion worth of military aid and $1.5 
billion worth of economic aid PEER 1951 and 
1965) into Taiwan. 

In the 1950’s and 1960's, the People’s Republic of 
China was threatened by the United States-ROC 
alliance. During this period, the United States co- 
operated with ROC attacks on the mainland, moved 
atomic cannons into the Taiwan Straits area, allocated 
$25 million to build a 12,000-foot runway at the Kung 
Kuan Airbase capable of launching nuclear-carrying 
B-52 bombers, staged U-2 spy flights over China and, 
as late as 1969, aided a ROC naval offensive opera- 
tion into China’s Min River which reportedly de- 
stroyed at least three Chinese ships. 

Each government bordering on the Taiwan Straits 
has grasped the fact that it cannot rely upon the 
assurances of its ally. Peking was the first to learn 
this lesson. During the Taiwan Straits crises of 1955 
and 1958, the Soviet Union refrained from going to 
the brink of war on China’s behalf. (Shortly after- 
ward, during Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
visit to the United States in 1959, the Russians sup- 
ported a “two China” policy, to avoid any possibility 
of being dragged into a war over Taiwan.) 

With the ROC-United States alliance staging 
raids on China’s coast, and China’s Soviet ally re- 
fusing to assist in an armed attack on Taiwan, the 
People’s Republic began to appeal for the “peaceful 
liberation” of Taiwan in 1955.4 

Except for short periods of aberration caused largely 
by domestic ideological difficulties, Peking continued 
its appeals for a negotiated, compromise settlement 
with Taiwan until the escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam. Thus Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi, in September, 
1965, urged Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his 
family to return to the mainland: “The possibility of 
Kuomintang-Communist cooperation is great and is, 
moreover, increasing.”® 

The United States, meanwhile, refused to aid the 
KMT in its desire to launch a full-scale attack upon 


+See Hunedah Chiu, “China, the United States, and the 
Question of Taiwan,” in Chiu, op. cit., p. 149, 

5 Peking Review, October 8, 1965, p. 12. 

e It is predicted that American forces on Taiwan will 
ree to 3,500 tirom a peak of 10,000) by the end of 

3 

T In January, 1968, the ROC was recognized by 64 states, 
the CPR by 45; by January, 1973, this ratio had been re- 
versed: 39 for the ROC and 85 for the CPR. 


when the United States wished to negotiate with 
China, Taiwan’s continued independence would be- 
come a bargaining counter.® 


TAIWAN 


Since its retreat to Taiwan in 1949, the ROC has 
garbed itself as the government of mainland China, 
thus causing a significant strain on the credibility of 
its claims to its own citizens and to the recognition of 
other states.” The cost of its claim to be the only 
government of China has been high. Taiwan main- 
tains an army of 550,000; proportional to population, 
this is'the largest standing army in the world. More- 
over, the ROC’s dual governmental structure has en- 


` tailed an aging bureaucracy which has purported to 


represent each province, a cumbersome and exhaust- 
ing posture. 

Until recently this has been a serious problem, but 
the appointment of 63-year-old Chiang Ching-kuo 
(Chiang Kai-shek’s son) as Premier on June 1, 1972, 
has led to a rapid improvement. The new leader has 
carried out drastic anti-corruption reforms. This in- 
cluded new elections in February, 1973. Many new 
and younger members of the ROC and Taiwan pro- 
vincial governments have been appointed. In the 
government now, there is a higher percentage of 
‘Taiwanese. 

In terms of culture, tradition and language, Taiwan 
today is more “Chinese” than Tibet was “Chinese” in 
1950 or Okinawa was “Japanese” in 1970. But 
during the past 25 years the governments on the two 
sides of the Taiwan Straits have been growing further 
apart on all three indices. Approximately one-half 
of the population on each side is under 20 years of 
age; this has meant that each youthful group is im- 
bued with opposing slogans (“recover the mainland,” 
“liberate Taiwan”) which, no matter how ritualisti- 
cally repeated, create a feeling of division between the 
two Chinas. For example, while the meaning and 
coloration of many words have changed on the main- 
land, vocabulary—and the social and ideological cul- 
ture which it reflects—have remained fairly constant 
on Taiwan. 

While those with middle class aspirations on the 
mainland are urged to “serve the people” by work- 
ing in the countryside and eschewing personal lux- 
uries, Taiwan’s population is immersed in a con- 
sumer-culture. Taiwan, it must be remembered, is a 
modernizing-industrializing society. The island of 15 
million is more populous than 97 of the 132 members 
of the United Nations. 

In spite of her international diplomatic defeats, 
Taiwan’s economy continues to accelerate. Her over- 
all trade in 1972 grew by 40 per cent (the projected 


.1973 figure is $7.5 billion [U.S.], with a favorable bal- 


ance of $500 million); her gross national product 
rose 12 per cent in 1972; trade continues to increase 
with those countries which have recognized the CPR 
such as Canada and Japan; and, perhaps most sig- 


nificantly, her per capita income rose from $329 | 


(U.S.) in 1971 to $372 (U.S.) in 1972.2 Consequen- 
tly, it may be difficult to convince Taiwan’s popula- 
tion, particularly her youth, to accept a reduction in 
material gratifications in exchange for the emulation 
of China’s socialist ideological fervor. 

Because “mainlanders’” make up only about 15 per 
cent of the island’s population, tensions between them 
and the Taiwanese have been real. The February, 
1947, massacre of perhaps 20,000 Taiwanese by the 
KMT governor has not been forgotten by the Taiwan- 
ese. Over time, strains have been ameliorated by the 
ROC’s successful land reform program, a booming 
economy, and the increasing recruitment of Taiwan- 
ese into the political process.® 

However, without an island-wide Gallup Poll, it is 
difficult to predict the intensity of Taiwan’s support 
for the government of the ROC in the event of an 
economic downturn, the lessening of United States 
support, or the presence of open negotiations with the 
mainland. Prophecy becomes speculation: will Tai- 
wan’s second-generation leaders wish to rejoin the 
mainland if they receive—and believe—Peking’s as- 
surances of internal political-economic autonomy? 
Part of the answer, of course, is outside their control. 


PEKING, WASHINGTON, TAIPEI 


The February, 1972, Shanghai Communiqué 
apparently signaled the ‘demise of the Taiwan Inde- 
pendence Movement. The document backed away 
from the long-standing American position that the 
legal status of Taiwan had not been settled. The 


8 The New York Times, January 21,: 1973, Section F, 
pp. 50-54. While a comparison may be deceptive because 
of the different socio-economic systems, it is worth noting 

` that the estimated 1971 per capita income on the main- 

land was U.S. $142. See also “The Outlook for China’s 
Economy,” by Kuan-I Chen, Current History, September, 
1972, p. 108. 

9See Sheldon Appleton, “Prospects for Student Activism 
on Taiwan.” Paper presented at the February, 1973, In- 
ternational Symposium on the Future of Taiwan at Arizona 
State University, p. 13 (to be published by the Center for 
Asian Studies of Arizona State University). Also see the 
same author’s “Taiwanese and Mainlanders on Taiwan: A 
Survey of Student Attitudes,” The China Quarterly, Oc- 
tober—December, 1970, pp. 38-65. 

10 The implication of the Shanghai Communiqie that 
Taiwan, in some as yet unknown manner, will rejoin the 
mainland finds its precursor in the October 13, 1970, agree- 
ment between the governments of Canada and the CPR: 
“The Chinese government reaffirms that Taiwan is an in- 
alienable part of the territory of the People’s Republic of 
China. The Canadian government takes note of this posi- 
tion of the Chinese government.” Since then the British 
government, on March 13, 1972, and the Japanese govern- 
ment. on September 29, 1972, have reversed their long- 
standing positions on Taiwan’s status in order to secure full 
diplomatic relations with the CPR. 


11 “Chiang’s Son- Bars Talks with Peking,” The New 


York Times, January 22, 1973, p. 4. 


_emphasized the following points: 
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communiqué stated that since “all Chinese on ei 
side of the Taiwan Straits maintain there is but one 
China and that Taiwan is a part of China,” .the 
United States would not “challenge this position. It 
reaffirmed its interest in a peaceful settlement of the 
Taiwan question by the Chinese themselves.” Con- 
sequently, the possibility that the ROC might be pro- 
claimed an independent state of Taiwan was drastic- 
ally diminished.?° 

A dramatic indication of the flexibility of relations 
between the two Chinas is the fact that since May, 
1973, for all intents both Peking and Taipei have 
maintained separate diplomatic legations in Wash- 
ington—until the Shanghai Communiqué an un- 
heard-of development. Chiang Ching-Kuo, mean- 
while, continues to state: “Let me give you my word 
of honor that we will never enter into negotiations 
with the Chinese Communists.” 

But the spectacular change in American foreign 
policy toward China has been responsible for shifts 
of attitude among all three of the concerned capitals. 
Taipei is increasing its semi-official international con- 
tacts through its highly successful import-export trade. 
Washington is withdrawing much of its military 
presence from the area, and is clearly hoping for an 
end to the Chinese civil war. This most likely in- 
volves some form of pressure by Washington upon its 
ROC ally. There are faint, implicit signs that this 
process has begun. The ROC Vice-President, for 
example, when asked recently if there were any 
United States pressure upon his government to ne- 
gotiate with the mainland, delicately responded that 
“he did not know of any.” __ 

Peking, on the other hand, has returned to its 
policy of making public and private statements pledg- 
ing tolerant and special treatment for Taiwan if the 
island agrees to a “peaceful liberation.” In 1971, 
Premier Chou En-lai told a group of visiting United 
States reporters that Taiwan would continue to pros- 
per under Peking’s control because the personal in- 
come tax would be abolished, and that no political 
or economic retribution would be taken against 
KMT officials if the island yielded peacefully. On 
August 27, 1972, a group of 15 overseas Chinese from 
North America interviewed Premier Chou. Taiwan 
was a central feature of the conversation, which was 
plainly aimed at a larger audience. Premier Chou 
1) the “liberation” 
of Taiwan would be peaceful; 2) Taiwanese are Chi- 
nese, and are warmly invited to visit the mainland; 
3) “If his government was able to negotiate with 
United States President Richard Nixon, it could cer- 
tainly negotiate with Chiang Kai-shek”; 4) Taiwan’s 
socio-economic reintegration would be a very gradual 
process, and Taiwanese could expect to keep their 
higher economic standards; and 5) any withdrawal of 


foreign capital from Taiwan would be made up by 
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Ès “government subsidy.” The CPR feels confident that ternal trade not only with Japan, but with most other 
ae, 


there will be national reunification; it hopes that this 
policy will ensure continued United States support 
against Soviet political and military pressure. 
Peking has recently been giving wide attention, for 
example, to the former ROC commercial attaché in 
Australia who defected to the mainland. He has been 
given a post in the CPR’s Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and is depicted as happily reunited with his family. 
The implication is that similar treatment awaits every 
Chinese on Taiwan if Taiwan rejoins the mainland. 


OIL 


One factor which seems certain to cement the 
solidifying United States-Chinese relationship is the 
cooperative exploitation of massive underseas oil re- 
serves along the mainland’s east and southeast coasts. 
The long-term development of these vital resources, 
which are believed to exceed all the world’s known 
oil reserves,’* will radically alter the present world 
balance of power. The United States is the major 
` possessor of the deep-water technology and engineering 

hardware needed to sink wells in the 400- to 700-foot 
depths where most of the oil lies. In addition, the 

Chinese are short of the foreign exchange which they 

need to purchase heavy equipment used in industry 
and farming as well as petroleum exploitation. Thus, 

` for the CPR, the problem of Taiwan becomes second- 
ary, as the Chinese focus on regaining Taiwan on 
terms amenable to Washington. The expected export 
of underseas oil in the next five years will also encour- 
age Japan to resist a quick, total reincorporation of 
Taiwan with the mainland; Japan hopes to maintain 
its strong economic position in a semiautonomous 
Taiwan. 


TOKYO AND TAIPEI 


Tokyo appears to be involved in a long-term strat- 
egy designed to keep Taiwan under Japanese eco- 
nomic hegemony. While Japan expects China to con- 
trol Taiwan politically and militarily in the next five 
.to ten years, she expects to retain, her U.S. $650-mil- 
lion investment stake and her favorable export position 
currently yielding more than U.S. $500 million per 
year. Japanese companies dominate the ROC’s ex- 


12 Joseph J. Lee, ‘Peking’s View of Taiwan: An Inter- 
view with Premier Chou En-lai” (paper presented at Ar- 
izona State University, cited in footnote 9). Also see 
“People in Mainland Cherish Deep Feelings for Com- 
patriots in Taiwan Province on Eve of Spring Festival,” 
New China News Agency, February 2. 1973, in Survey of 
the China Mainland Press, nos. 5317-5320, February 20-23, 
1973, pp. 19-22. - 

13 Another manifestation of Soviet pressure which the 
CPR is probably counting on United States assistance to 
counter is the small naval flotilla which the Soviet Union 
recently sent steaming through the Taiwan Straits. 

14 As early as 1968, preliminary surveys conducted by the 
American oceanographic ship Hunt concluded that the re- 
serves were “massive”; in the word of one authority, 
“breathtaking.” 


countries as well. This has seriously hampered the 
ability of the Taiwan government to diversify trade in 
response to the Tokyo-Peking rapprochement. 

Tokyo’s position is based on the conviction (now 
apparently shared by Washington) that Peking, rather 
than Taipei, will control the vast, untapped oil re- 
sources of the East China Sea continental shelf. 
Tokyo seems to have judged well: during Prime 
Minister Kakuei Tanaka’s visit to Peking in Septem- 
ber, 1972, the CPR steered clear of the oil-related 
issue of the Senkakus (Tiao Yu Tai), located north 
of Taiwan. These islets would give Japan her only 
territorial claim to a role in off-shore petroleum ex- 
ploitation. Because both Taipei and Peking want to 
maintain good economic and political relations with 
Tokyo, it is probable that Japan’s claim to the Sen- 
kakus will not be seriously disputed. 

There are now informal consultations betwéen Pe- 
king and Tokyo concerning economic decisions affect- 
ing Taiwan; approval is increasingly sought by in- 
dividual Japanese interests before carrying out proj- 
ects in Taiwan. 

Thus, trade, politics and oil have combined to 
place pressure upon Taipei by her two major allies, 
Japan and the United States, to come to an agree- 
ment with Peking. 

Undoubtedly, Chiang Ching-kuo does not want to 
repeat the example of Cheng Ching, whose death 
precipitated the return of a feeble, impotent Taiwan 
to the mainland. Most likely, Chiang Ching-kuo will 
seek some form of normalization with the mainland 
which will allow Taiwan a maximum of local auton- 
omy. Peking, realizing that the reversion will be a 
very slow process, has cited the gradual pace of the 
North-South Korean reunification talks to indicate 
that it appreciates the fact that the differences be- 
tween the governments on the two sides of the Taiwan 
Straits are severe and that agreements will come in 
slow stages. 

Perhaps in preparation for the possibility of Taipei- 
Peking negotiations, Chiang Ching-kuo is working 
hard to unite the Taiwanese and the Chinese in 
order to present a united front. Working in his favor 
in talks with the mainland are three factors: 1) Tai- 
wan’s population wants to keep its higher standard of 


(Continued on page 134) 
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“It is very likely that China will lengthen her lead over the ordinary 


less developed nations during the next decade. 


But it is not clear that she 


can narrow the gap between her economy and that of the dynamic cap- 
italist industrial nations, or prevent the gap from widening.” 


China’s Industry: Strengths and 
Weaknesses 


By Kuan-I CHEN 
Professor of Economics, State University of New York at Albany 


INCE 1949, the Chinese leadership has been 
guiding China’s immense human assets and 
rich natural resources toward the building of 

a modern industrial state self-sufficient in technology, 
capable of providing sufficient utilitarian goods for 
the masses, and supporting a sizable modern defense 
capacity. The record so far has been a mixed one— 
impressive successes on many fronts of the industrial 
sector, partial failures and unfinished tasks. 
Although extremely limited statistics on total in- 
dustrial production were released by the Chinese gov- 
ernment in the past decade, several estimates on Chi- 
nese industrial growth have been made by experts on 
China in the West. Their works, especially the re- 
cent estimates of Robert M. Field? and Thomas Raw- 
ski?, provide sufficient information for a picture of 
Chinese industrial growth during the period 1949- 
1972.3 Based on Robert Field’s production series, it 
appears that China’s industrial sector has grown at 
an average annual rate of 10.9-11.2 per cent during 
1949-1972. The industrial output in 1949 was be- 


1 Robert M. Field, “Chinese Industrial Development: 
1949-70” People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assess- 
ment, Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:, Government Printing Office, May 18, 1972), 
pp. 61-85. This source estimated the index of total in- 
dustrial production for the period 1949-1970 and gave in- 
dustrial growth rate at 12 per cent for 1971. 

2 Thomas Rawski, “Recent Trends in the Chinese Econ- 
omy,” The China Quarterly, January/March, 1973, pp. 
1-33. This source estimated the index of total industrial 
production for the period 1957-1971. 

“3 The industrial production growth rate for 1972 was 
estimated as 10 per cent. See Thomas W. Robinson, 
“China in 1972: Socio-Economic Progress Amidst Political 
Uncertainty,” Asian Survey, January, 1973, pp. 14-15. 

*Barry M. Richman, Industrial Society in Communist 
China (New York: Random House, 1969), p. 600. 

5 This estimate was based on data in Arthur G. Ashbrook, 
Jr., “China’s Economic Policy and Economic Result, 1949- 
71,” People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, 
Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, May 18, 1972), pp. 42, 
46, 47. The industrial sector’s share in 1970 was 30 per 
cent as estimated from these data. The share may further 
imcrease to 33-34 per cent by 1972. 
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low the pre-1949 peak and the use of 1949 as a base 
year may have overstated the long-term industrial 
growth rate of China. Since the industrial output in 
19514 surpassed the pre-1949 peak, the use of the pe- 
riod 1951-1972 more than eliminates the upward bias 
of long-term growth rate. Even for the period 1951- 
1972 China’s industrial sector still advanced at a 
fairly high annual rate of 9.3-9.6 per cent. Thus, by 
1972, China’s industrial output was 10 or 11 times as 
high as it had been in 1949 and 6 or 7 times as high 
as it was in 1951. In short, China has made fairly 
impressive gains in long-term industrial growth, al- 
though the rate of growth was much less impressive 
than that of Japan in the same period. 

Even though China’s long-term industrial growth 
has been strong, it has been rather erratic. The aver- 
age annual growth rate (based on Field’s series) was 
27 per cent for 1949-1952, 14 per cent for 1952-1957, 
2.9-3.8 per cent for 1957-1963, 5.0-6.1 per cent for 
1957-1965 and 8.5-8.9 per cent for 1965-1972. Based 
on Rawski’s production series, the annual industrial 
growth rate of China also shows much fluctuation 
during these periods: 19.2 per cent for 1952-1957, 
7.7-10.1 per cent for 1957-1963, 9.0-10.8 per cent 
for 1957-1965 and 9.9 per cent for 1965-1972. How- 
ever, Rawski’s estimates of growth rates are signif- 
icantly higher than those of Field. Part of the differ- 
ence arises from the fact that Field’s production index 
includes slow-growing individual handicrafts while 
Rawski’s does not. 

As a result of rapid growth in the industrial sector, 
structural change has occurred within the Chinese. 
economy. The industrial sector’s share of the Chinese 
GNP may have increased from about 18 per cent in 
1957 to around one-third’ in 1972, while agriculture’s 
share may have declined from about 48 per cent to 
approximately 26 per cent. Given a GNP of around 
$140 billion for 1972, the industrial output may reach 
the level of $45 billion. 


I 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY 


The fulfillment of the goal of building a modern 
industrial state self-sufficient in technology and capa- 
ble of supporting a sizable modern defense capacity 
requires a large investment in heavy industry. But 
the concentration of investment in heavy industry 
during the past 20 years has resulted in a substantial 
change in the relative importance of the broad func- 
tional sectors of industry. During the period 1952- 
1970, the industrial materials sector has expanded 
more rapidly than any other sector—an expansion of 
569-673 per cent. The output of iron and steel, ce- 
ment, timber and building materials has increased 
rapidly, but chemical fertilizer has shown the most 
spectacular growth. The output of the machinery 
sector increased by 470-559 per cent between 1952 
and 1970. The rapid growth of this sector could have 
been anticipated, since it is the crucial sector for at- 
taining the goal of self-reliance and for supporting 
the modern defense capacity. This sector now pro- 
duces machine tools, antifriction bearings, agricul- 
tural machinery, tractors, trucks, diesel locomotives, 
ocean-going vessels, metallurgical equipment, power 
generators, chemical equipment, petroleum extraction 
and refining equipment, computers, electronics, nu- 
clear reactors, among other machinery. 

The fuels and power sector also grew rapidly dur- 
ing 1952-1970, increasing 467-555 per cent. The 
outstanding achievement in this sector was the prog- 
ress made in the petroleum industry. China im- 
ported over 90 per cent of her oil needs in the early 
1950’s, but she is now essentially self-sufficient in 
crude oil and has produced a complete line of pe- 
troleum products. China’s recent agreement to ex- 
port 200,000 tons of crude oil to Japan signals the 
beginning of a growing surplus for export. 

The light industry sector registered the smallest 
gain during 1952-1970, an increase of only 102-134 
per cent. As a result, this sector’s share of total in- 
dustrial production dropped from 56 per cent in 1952 
to only 29 per cent in 1970. In contrast, the share 

of the industrial materials sector increased from 20 
per cent in 1952 to 34 per cent in 1970; the share of 
the machinery sector increased from 13 per cent to 
20 per cent and that of the fuels and power sector rose 
from 12 per cent to 17 per cent. As industry grows 
rapidly over the next few years, change in sectoral 
share is expected to continue. 

A brief review of the change in Chinese economic 
development strategy during the past 23 years will 
help us to understand past and present industrial pol- 
icy—what the current policy intends to accomplish 


£ Robert M. Field. of. cit., pp. 66-68. 

7Li-Jen Shen, “Lun Chiakuai nungyehchishu kaitsao 
wenti? (On Promoting Transformation of Agricultural 
Technology), Chingchi yenchiu (Economic Research), 1960, 
No. 3. 


and what the consequences of that policy are in terms 
of the strengths and weaknesses of Chinese industrial 
development. The period 1949-1952 was essentially 
one of restoration of economic “Jaw and order,” con- 
solidation of government control over the economy, 
rebuilding of the existing industrial facilities, and ex- 
pansion in selected sectors of the economy. The pe- 
riod 1953-1957 covered the first five-year plan which 
was characterized as forced-draft industrialization in 
the Soviet style. The priority was to expand rapidly 
the capacity and output of heavy industrial products 
such as steel, coal, electric power, cement, machinery 
and other basic industrial commodities. Very limited 
investment funds were allocated to expand the mod- 
ern inputs for agriculture. Thus most efforts were di- _ 
verted to the development of heavy industry, espe- 
cially to those branches which could turn out pro- 
ducers’ goods for the further expansion of heavy in- 
dustry. In the meantime, the policy of regional de- 
velopment was followed. Industrial capacity in the 
old industrial centers was modernized, and produc- 
tion was pushed toward full capacity, while large new 
plants were located in the inland area. Such inland 
development was possible because huge electric power 
plants were built in the middle reaches of the Yellow 
River and new rail link systems were established. 


THE GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


The strategy of the Great Leap Forward during 
1958-1960 was to continue the development of heavy 
industry in the typical Soviet model together with the 
development of agriculture. In effect, it called for 
the simultaneous development of two distinct indus- 
trial sectors: a modern large-scale, capital intensive 
sector and a traditional small-scale labor-intensive 
sector in the communes through mass mobilization of 
peasants. The modern sector continued its task of ex- 
panding the heavy industrial base, especially on basic 
industrial commodities, with very limited resources al- 
located to the production of modern inputs for agri- 
culture. The traditional sector would eventually de- 
velop peasant industries, including backyard furnaces 
for iron and steel making, to meet the needs of com- 
munes for agricultural producer goods. 

At its peak, there were 3 million traditional small- 
scale factories (or mini-installations), but only 200,- 
000 of these factories’ survived the process of read- 
justment and remained in operation by 1960. It soon 
became obvious that such traditional peasant industry 
could not raise the yield of foodgrains significantly in 
as short a time as anticipated. Modern but small in- 
dustry would be needed to provide effective capital . 
goods for raising the agricultural yield. However, the 
peasant at that time did not possess the skills and re- 
sources to construct such small modern factories on 
a large scale. The then existing small heavy industry 
base in the urban centers, especially the machine 


building branch, was not able to lend much support 
to such more modern small industry. The withdrawal 
from China of Russian experts, together with their 
blueprints for new plants and machinery, and the 

Soviet decision to stop sending machinery and parts 

to these new plants greatly disrupted the normal func- 
tioning of the existing heavy industrial base. Three 
successive years of poor weather added to the disrup- 
tive effects of the first-stage introduction of the new 
commune system and the new experiment in peasant 
industry. A combination of these and other factors 
ultimately caused the Great Leap to end in economic 
crisis. 

The period 1961-1966 saw the adoption of a new 
economic policy which was based on “agriculture as 
the foundation and industry as the leading factor.” 
Its focus was agricultural recovery and development; 
greater inputs from the modern industry were to be 
channeled into farm production. Consumer goods 
industries were, at least officially, accorded higher pri- 
ority than producer goods branches, because con- 

. sumer goods not only generate funds for the develop- 
ment of heavy industry but also provide incentives 
for the farm population. Essentially, this was a strat- 
egy of securing balanced growth in the economy. 
Within the heavy industry sector, the emphasis shifted 
to chemical fertilizers, irrigation pumps, piping farm 
implements and small power plants. 

Because after 1960 the Soviet Union joined the 
United States in waging a cold war against China, 
economic self-sufficiency and self-reliance in technol- 
ogy became the urgent goal. Domestic industry, 
therefore, was also called upon to expand such indus- 
tries as petroleum, electronics and advanced weapons. 
The machine-building industry expanded not only 
quantitatively but also in variety and quality. Thus 
during this period Chinese industry entered a new, 
crucial stage of development which is reflected by the 
impressive progress made in producing a whole range 
of new industrial goods and the near self-sufficiency in 
machinery production. The success in shifting indus- 
trial priorities to chemical and petroleum products 
reflects a newly acquired ability to apply “technical 
knowledge, skills and facilities to produce new ma- 
chinery to meet the changing needs of productive ac- 
tivity.’ This new ability puts China a few steps 
closer to a mature industrial technology society. 

The policy for the period from 1967 to the present 
has been to continue the major elements of the in- 
dustrial policy adopted since 1961. This period also 
covered the Great Cultural Revolution, which lasted 
from the latter part of 1966 to the early part of 1969. 


8 “Local Industry in China,” Peking Review, September 
24, 1971, pp. 9-11 f 

9 “Following Chairman Mao’s directives for the road 
forward of agricultural mechanization,” by writing group of 
pe o Ministry of Industry, People’s Daily, September 
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Although the upheavals of the Cultural Revolution 
caused shortages and delays which adversely affected 
industrial production, the construction of new indus- 
trial projects, nevertheless, continued at a good rate 
in the inland area during the Cultural Revolution; 
the investment program in agriculture was also main- 
tained at a high level. Therefore, the momentum of 
decentralization in industrial development and re- 
gional development in the hinterland did not slow 
down during the Cultural Revolution. 


SMALL INDUSTRIES 

Since 1969, however, there has been a fresh devel- 
opment—a rapid expansion of the small industries in 
the countryside. Actually, in 1965-1968, the con- 
struction of small power plants, chemical fertilizer 
plants and agricultural machinery shops in rural areas 
began to expand. But since 1969, small factories that 
supplied materials and fuel to these three branches 
have mushroomed. The pace of construction and ex- 
pansion of these small plants accelerated in 1970- 
1971. Thousands of these plants, in medium and 
small size, have been built or expanded in provincial 
and county centers. 

These new small local industries in China have 
been organized with the emphasis on serving agricul- 
ture. They can be conveniently classified in three 
broad groups. The first group is “process industries,” 
which produce iron and steel, cement, chemical fer- 
tilizers, coal, electricity and machinery. It was re- 
ported in 1971 that half of China’s counties? have 
built up a complete set of these small industries. The 
second group is the “farm machinery repair and 
manufacturing network,” consisting of units at county, 
commune and brigade levels. This three-level net- 
work generally repairs and manufactures at the county 
level, repairs and assembles at the commune level, and 
merely repairs at the brigade level.° 

The third group of small industries consists of light 
industrial plants processing ‘agricultural and side-line 
products such as canned fruits, soya sauce and flour. 
Plants or shops of larger size are more often operated 
by county level enterprise and those of smaller size 
are apt to be found within communes and brigades. - 

Thus the Chinese have tackled the problem of 
industrialization simultaneously on two fronts since 
around 1969. The old front was to expand large-size 
modern plants in the urban centers through regional 
development utilizing the spill-over tactic which, in 
turn, built new bases, large or medium in size, with 
the support of the established plants. The new front 
is the industrialization of rural areas, with the build- 
ing of a system of integrated small industries. There- 
fore, the expanded modern inputs for agriculture are 
coming not only from large-scale modern enterprises 
which embody more or less advanced technology, but 
also in increasing extent from small local industrial 
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enterprises which embody an intermediate technology 
—a technology which is much more primitive than 
the-latest technology but is much more sophisticated 
than the traditional techniques employed by small in- 
stallations during the Great Leap period. 

The local plants built in recent years have several 
characteristics in common. ‘They are built chiefly 
with local funds, labor and construction materials, al- 
though at least part of their equipment initially came 
from the most advanced equipment plants. Since 
they mainly serve a local agricultural area, their out- 
put can be made to dovetail with seasonal demands 
of farming and local needs. They utilize the skilled 
labor force and better educated youths sent out from 
the cities during the Cultural Revolution and benefit 
from the new school system which is overwhelmingly 
vocation-oriented. They incorporate the latest tech- 
nology available in China for similar size and kind of 
plant as a result of a well established system of spread- 
ing the technology established at one plant to another 
within the same level or at a different level. 

What ‘benefits do the Chinese economic policymak- 
ers expect to gain from this program of small local 

. industry? The policymakers apparently realize that 
under the prevailing technological capacity and the 
system of investment fund control, many local finan- 
cial, human and material resources in China cannot 
be readily utilized in big modern plants embodying 
the latest technology. Instead of leaving these scat- 
tered resources in idleness or converting them into 
innumerable jerry-built mini-factories similar to those 
of the Great Leap period, resources should probably 
be converted into relatively more modern small fac- 
tories for the production of utilitarian goods for the 
rural population as well as for agriculture as soon as 
China masters the intermediate technology. The pro- 
duction of small industry should be expected to sup- 
plement (for the most part) rather than to replace 
the output of big modern enterprises. Therefore, at 
the present stage of economic development this pro- 
gram would strengthen the Chinese economy in sev- 
eral ways. 

First, the agricultural sector would obtain increas- 
ing supplies of useful, though low quality, chemical 
fertilizers, cement, machinery, and so on, with a min- 
imum diversion of supporting resources from the mod- 
ern core of the industrial sector. Because the pro- 
gram has a boosting effect on crop yield as well as 
light industrial output and has dovetailed with the 
development of larger industrial bases in inland areas, 
it speeds up the pace of modernization. 

Second, since small industry serves mainly local 

- rural areas and its output in goods and services could 

be made to dovetail with seasonal demand and local 
need, it would help to save a considerable amount of 
transportation investment expenses in a country with 


relatively poor transportation facilities; it would also 
; 


provide more satisfactory services to the local custom- 
ers. A number of visitors to China in the past two 
or three years have noticed that local stores and shops, 
even in the isolated areas, seem to-be fairly well 
stocked with utilitarian goods. The long line of 
shoppers waiting their turn, so often observed in the 
Soviet bloc, is visibly absent in China. Decentraliza- 


tion, made possible by a large number of local small 


factories and stores, is probably the chief reason for 
this improved supply situation. 

Third, this program would create non-farm em- 
ployment close to home for millions of farm youths 
coming out of the primary and middle schools. Local 
industry programs make it possible for many people 
to participate in decision-making as well as in the 
construction of small plants and allow them to get 
apprentice training in these plants. If the experience 
of the process of industrial development by the masses 
is the key to rapid modernization for an underdevel- 
oped country, then small local industry in China def- 
initely provides the experience to millions of rural 
people. Such educational fall-out will serve as a val- 
uable stepping stone for raising the overall level of 
technology for local small industry in the foreseeable 
future. 

Fourth, generally speaking, only a moderate amount 
of capital is required for a small plant; it is therefore 
within the means of the commune or county to finance 
such a venture. In addition, the construction (or 
gestation) period for a small plant is relatively short 
and the initial capital, especially for light industry, 
could normally be recovered within a comparatively 
short time. Thus from the standpoint of capital for- 
mation, considerable net benefits may be derived from 
the small industry program. Lastly, the development 
of small industry may also play an important role in 
fulfilling the policymakers’ goals: promotion of (1) 
the desired geographical distribution of industrial fa- 
cilities and (2) the development of technology and 
research appropriate to the varied conditions and 
resources of China. 

Because China is still an underdeveloped country 
and has had a relatively short industrial history, the 
strengths of Chinese industry can best be judged in 
terms of the progress made in the industrial sector 
toward the fulfillment of China’s overriding national 
goals considering her background: no standing long- 
term foreign debt, no foreign direct investment, no 
foreign long-term loan and technical aid since 1960, 
and subject to foreign embargo of high technology 
products, especially from the United States, until 
1972. China has achieved a fairly rapid long-term 
annual growth rate in industrial production in the 
past 23 years and has accomplished the task of train- 
ing and seasoning a fairly large industrial labor 
force, managers and technicians. Therefore, China 
has an effective modern industrial base which is strong 


in basic industrial materials, heavy machinery and 
modern armament. She is currently designing and 
constructing nearly all her new industrial plants, large 
and small, and has achieved self-sufficiency in pe- 
troleum. With the natural resources adequate to 
support a major industrial economy, she can now 
rely predominantly on her own resources—technical, 
capital and natural—to expand her heavy and light 
industry. Essentially, China has acquired the capa- 
bility for self-generating industrial growth. 

In the area of modern armament, China’s heavy 
industry is turning out a sizable number of jet air- 
crafts, submarines, tanks, intermediate-range missiles 
and nuclear warheads. This indicates that China not 
only has a diversified machine-building industry but 
also has:made a breakthrough in the highly sophisti- 
cated technology associated with advanced weapon 
production. Despite the modern armament burden, 
China’s heavy industry continues to send growing sup- 
plies of manufactured inputs to the farming sector, 
and the lot of the rank-and-file worker and peasant 
is steadily improving. Small local industry should 
get the credit for playing a valuable role in tackling 
the problem of supplying adequate manufactured 
products for both farming and consumers. In sev- 
eral respects, China now has a considerable lead over 
the average less developed nations. i 


INDUSTRIAL WEAKNESS 


Notwithstanding her progress, China’s total GNP 
and her steel production is close to the French, al- 
though China’s population is about 16 times as large 
as that of France. The weaknesses of China’s indus- 
try would show up distinctly if we judge it by the 
standard of a major industrial nation. First, the 
technological base remains weak.in a number of areas 
such as chemical, metallurgical, and oil refining equip- 
ment, ocean freighters, special steel, heavy-duty 
trucks, special-purpose vehicles and communication 
equipments. Continued imports of these products 
imply that domestic manufacturers are not able to 
provide needed equipment of the appropriate specifi- 
cations and quantity. Second, at present the overall 
level of industrial technology in China is still 5 to 20 
` years behind that of advanced industrialized nations, 
although China has succeeded in reducing her gap 
relative to these nations during the past two decades. 
According to a Japanese study,?° China’s technological 
level is 15 years behind Japan in machine tools and 
steel, 10 years in hydraulic machines and chemical 
industry, and 20 years in automation. 

Third, one of the weakest links in China’s overall 
industrial development is her mass-production sys- 


10 Takahashi, Present State and Problematical Points of 
the Communist Chinese Economy, China Affairs Division, 
seen Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Japan, December, 
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tem, which is at least 25 years behind the world level. 
This is explained by the brief industrial history of 
China and by the policy of regional self-sufficiency 
and decentralization. For example, the automotive 
industry in China consists of two dozen or more 
manufacturing and repair plants. Nearly every prov- 
ince has a plant capable of assembling and partially 
manufacturing several thousand vehicles a year. 
However, the largest plant turns out only 35,000 to 
40,000 vehicles annually. It is important to note 
that the automotive industry in China, though prim- 
itive and small by an industrialized nation’s standard, 
is not classified as a small industry. The Chinese in- 
dustrial sector has apparently made more headway in 
areas that require highly sophisticated scientific know- 
how but need no mass-production (engineering and 
management) techniques. Thus there is a contrast 
between the relatively primitive production-line tech- 
nique used in the automotive industry and the ability 
to produce third-generation computers and fissile ura- 
nium with gaseous diffusion techniques and to Jaunch 
space satellites. 

Fourth, in cases where appropriate precision, chem- 
ical purity or physical property is required, the manu- 
factured products. from small local industry would 
probably be inferior to those from modern large 
plants. In 1971, small local plants produced 60 per 
cent of China’s total chemical fertilizer output, 40 
per cent of the total cement output, a smaller but stil! 
considerable percentage of the total iron and coal. 
Taking chemical fertilizers as an example, most fer- 
tilizers produced by small plants are of low quality, 
such as aqua ammonia and ammonium bicarbonate, 
both low in nutrients. In addition, decomposition is 
a more serious problem when these products are ex- 
posed to weather or placed in storage. Although 
these products are no doubt helpful to crop yield, any 
large dependence on small plants implies a continuing 
inability to turn out sufficient equipment for larger 
chemical plants. The same interpretation may also 
apply to the metallurgy and cement industries. 

Lastly, in order to overcome possible delay in the 
production schedule as a result of either shortages or 
unduly high cost of machinery and parts, even the 
jarge and medium plants often make some of the ma- 
chinery and equipment needed in their own plants. 
Although this practice makes sense for the Chinese 
economy at the present stage of development, it indi- 
cates a lack of specialization on the plant level as well 


(Continued on page 134) 
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“To raise the growth rate of foodgrain from 2 per cent in the past 2 


decades to 3.5 per cent in the coming 2 decades . . 


. requires a slowdown 


of industrialization and, more important, a considerable reduction in de- 
fense expenditures, a sector absorbing the lion’s share of Chinese capital 


and technical manpower. 


Without such a reorientation . . 


a rapid break- 


through in modernizing Chinese farming would be only illusory.” 


Food and Agricultural Problems 
in China 


By CHU-YUAN CHENG 
Associate Professor of Economics, Ball State University 


FTER GOOD HARVESTS for several years and a 
record crop in 1971 (246 million tons of 
foodgrains) China’s harvest of staple food 

dropped 4 per cent in 1972 to 236 million tons.* The 
country suffered a drought unparalleled for: several 
decades. Consequently, Chinese wheat imports in 
1973 doubled those of the previous year. Regional 
reports in recent months signal another bleak harvest. 
With a population now approaching 900 million, con- 
secutive failures in harvest may cause serious problems 
in every aspect of Chinese economic and political life. 

Ever since the inauguration of the new government 
in 1949, agriculture has been the Achilles’ heel of the 
Chinese economy. Between 1952 and 1972, when 


‘industrial output grew at an annual rate of 8.9 per 


cent, agricultural production rose by an annual rate 
of 2 per cent. In the 23 years of Communist control, 
China enjoyed only 5 bumper crops (1952, 1955, 
1958, 1967, and 1971) ; on the average, only one out- 
standing harvest every 4 years. 

Performance of agriculture in China has been 
affected by two important factors: weather conditions 
and the government’s policies. toward the peasantry. 
Weather conditions have been irregular. There are 


‘frequent droughts in North China and floods in the 


South. Despite the gargantuan drive to improve 
water conservation, the country’s fortune is still to a 
large extent at the mercy of nature. China owes the 


. five bumper harvests mainly to excellent weather con- 


ditions. Statistics show that the country’s economy 


1 New China News Agency (NCNA) Peking, December 


30, 1972 

2 Ghu-yuan Cheng, “China’s Economy in Flux,” Indiana 
Social Studies Quarterly, Winter, 1972-1973, pp. 5-18. 

3 Radio of Changsha, Hunan Province, April 9, 1973. 

4 NCNA- Shihchinchuang, December 18, 1972. 

5 Jen-min Jih -pao (People’s Daily), Peking, December 
31, 1972, p. 
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is under the profound impact of the harvest cycles.” 

Since the agricultural crisis in 1959-1961, great 
efforts have been made to reduce the effects of 
nature’s whims. Immense manpower has been in- 
vested in water conservancy works to control droughts 
and floods. Priority of investment has been directed 
toward industries supporting agriculture. Local re- 
sources have been concentrated on the development 
of stable, high-yield areas. These programs stimulated 
a quick recovery of agricultural output from the low 
levels of the crisis years. 

However, the wate conservation projects did not 
yield the expected results. The bulk of the constructed 
irrigation projects were small ponds, canals and res- 
ervoirs. Their capacity to store water was very 
limited, and they were unable to supply water in dry 
periods when the need for irrigation was greatest. 
Shallow wells, likewise, were inadequate because of 
the danger that indiscriminate pumping during pe- 
riods of drought would lower the water table; render- 
ing the wells inoperative.’ 

In 1972, China suffered a drought of seldom 
equalled severity. In Shansi Province in North China, 
rain fell only once between September, 1971, and 
July, 1972. The average rainfall was only 20 to 30 
per cent of the yearly average. Most of the reservoirs ` 
‘In many places, even drinking water was 
in short supply. In the North China plain surround- 
ing Peking, rainfall was 150 millimeters below aver- 
age from spring through autumn. Hydrological data 
gave 1920 as the last time a drought of comparable 
magnitude hit the area.‘ The drought affected most 
parts of the country, including Szechwan Province, 
the rice bowl of China. During this worst drought in 
recent decades, only 9 out of the 26 provinces escaped 
natural calamities.” . 

The sharp drop in rice output, China’s main stapte 


crop, was somewhat balanced by a good harvest of 
winter wheat, which was officially reported as 8 per 
cent larger than the 1971 crop. Since wheat accounts 


for only one-fifth of the country’s grain acreage, its . 


“moderate increase cannot reverse the adverse condi- 
tions in grain production. 

When grain production was hard hit by drought, 
~ another -major agricultural product, cotton, suffered 
from typhoons and storms as well as from insect pests. 
In East China, a major cotton-producing region, 
heavy rains amounting to 390 millimeters fell within 
a few days in the summer of 1972, and ruined most of 
the cotton, which was in the budding stage. In the 
Shanghai area, cotton was attacked by boll worms. 
Although officials admit that cotton output in 1972 
was “only slightly below the 1971 level,” provincial 
reports suggest that cotton production in 1972 was at 
least: 10 per cent below the 2.1 million metric tons 
estimated for 1971.7 


_ THE CHANGING PRIORITIES 

-The 10-million-ton drop in grain output struck a 
severe blow to China’s hopes of building a food reserve 
of one-year’s consumption. The immediate impact 
appears to be less panic than that of the 1959-1961 
crisis. 

During the past few years, there has been a drive 
to diversify crops. Beginning in 1964, a new policy 
called for’ the sacrifice of grain production in North 
China where grain cannot stand up to droughts, floods, 
or insects, and the expansion of industrial crops that 
are suitable for local conditions. The new policy 
seems to have paid off in the last year. While staple 
food has suffered a decline, vegetables, fruits, sugar 
cane, tobacco, and livestock have achieved continu- 
ous advance, thus supplementing the staples. 

Vegetable production’ was greatly expanded 


throughout the whole country. On the outskirts of ` 


Peking, Shanghai and Shenyang, record harvests of 
vegetables insured an ample supply for the cities.’ 
Animal husbandry in China’s grasslands also 
achieved progress. There’was a 7.2 per cent rise in 
the number of livestock in Sinkiang,’ a 3.9 per cent 


increase in Chinghai,?° and a 3.9 per cent increase in. 


6 NCNA, January 27, 1973. 

T oe Scene, Hong Kong, Vol. XI, No. 5, May, 1973, 
p. 1 

8 NCNA-Peking, November 11, 1972. 

9 NCNA-Urumchi, November 10. 1972, 

10 NGNA-Sining, October 17, 1972. 

11 NCNA-Chanechun, November 18. 1972. 
.12NCNA-Huhahot, November 13.. 1972. 

13 Chu-vuan Cheng. “China’s Industry: Advances and 
Dilemma,” Current History, September, 1971, pp. 154-55. 

14 Ten-min Tih-pao, September 23, 1973. 

15 Jen-min Jih-pao. January 15, 1973, and NCNA-Shang- 
hai, Februarv 1, 1973. 

16 China News Analysis, Hong Kong, February 2, 1973, 
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Kirin. In Inner Mongolia, another major animal 
husbandry area in China, the number of young ani- 
mals born in 1972 was reported as exceeding the total 
number of animals in the early post-1949 days by 
nearly one million heads.’ 

The increase of non-staples helps to relieve the 
pressure on the demand for staple foods. Another 
factor which helps to stabilize peasant income is the 
development of small industries in the countryside. 
The revival of the “walking on two legs” policy in 
recent years has resulted in the building of tens of 
thousands of small iron and steel plants, small hydro- 
electric stations, small chemical fertilizer plants, small 
cement plants and agricultural machinery plants.*° 
In some areas, income derived from these small in- 
dustries represented 20 per cent of peasant annual 
income.** 

Expansion. of industrial crops and small industries, 
however, constitutes a constraint on foodgrain output. 
Since the total area of cultivated land in China has 
remained almost constant in the past decade, cotton 
vies with foodgrain for land, manure and labor. The 
contradiction between grain-growing and cotton- 
growing has become so keen that the central authori- 
ties in recent months have continuously propagan- 
dized the policy “taking grain as the key link.” To 
most local cadres, expansions of cotton and of grains 
are inevitably mutually exclusive. With the limita- 
tions of cultivated land, there is no way to develop 
both simultaneously.** 

The building of the millions of small plants and 
workshops has also competed with agricultural pro- 
duction for labor and capital. As small industry has 
become more profitable, many local cadres have di- 
verted a significant portion of manpower and capital 
from agriculture to small industries. Consequently, 
peasant interest in water conservation work has con- 
siderably subsided. In the past, peasants were 
mobilized to engage in water works without compen- 
sation. In recent years, peasants have been refusing 
to labor on water conservancy works if they get no 
remuneration.’ 
` The changing priorities thus produce mixed bless- 
ings. On the one hand, they have helped to diversify 
agriculture production and stabilize peasant income. 
On the other hand, they have diverted land, labor 
and capital from foodgrain production to economic 
crops; sideline activities have thus impeded the ex- 
pansion of food production. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND FOOD AVAILABILITY 
The impact of the foodgrain fall-short in 1972 and 
1973 was aggravated by the continuous growth of 
population in China. Up to the present, the size of 
Chinese population is still a subject of intelligent 
guess, even to Chinese leaders. For example, Vice 
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: ` Premier Li Hsien-nien commented in December, 1971, 
ie on the unreliability of China’s population data. He 


said: 


Some people estimate the population at 800 million and 
some at 750 million. Unfortunately, there are no accu- 
rate statistics in this connection. Nevertheless, the offi- 
cials at the supply and grain department are saying con- 
fidently, “the number is 800 million people.” Officials 
outside the department say the population is “750 million 
only” while the Ministry of Commerce affirms that “the 
number is 830 million.”17 i 


On May 5, 1973, a major Chinese Communist news- 
paper in Hong Kong, the New Evening Post, pub- 
lished an Associated Press dispatch from Washington, 
D.C., in which an American senator, who recently 
visited China and now serves on the Senate Popula- 
tion Crisis Committee, was quoted as saying that 
“according to Chinese statistics, the 800 million Chi- 
nese population increased annually by only 1.9 per 
cent, about 15 million.” There is reason to believe 
that these 2 figures (800 million and. the 1.9 per cent 
growth rate) were supplied officially to the American 
senator by Chinese authorities. This growth rate of 
1.9 per cent, if accurate, marks an improvement of 
only 0.3 percentage points in 20 years. On June 30, 
1953, China conducted her first national census. The 
result shows that the population was increasing at an 
annual rate of 2.2 per cent (net). In the past decade, 
the official statement of the population growth rate 
has always been “around 2 per cent.” 

With the relatively reliable 1957 population figures 
as a basis and assuming that the rate of growth has 
been merely 1.9 per cent all the way since 1958, the 
size of Chinese population, foodgrain outputs, and 
per capita output can be calculated and summarized 
in Table 1. 

- According to Table 1, the per capita foodgrain fig- 
ure for 1972 was 11 kilograms below that of 1957. 
Even the record 1971 grain harvest only provided 6 
kilograms more per head than the harvest in 1957, 
indicating that Chinese grain output on a per capita 
basis has been stagnant during the past 15 years. 

The per capita figures in Table 1 stand only for 
unhusked rice and unmilled wheat. The actual 
amount of food available for consumption is much 
less than the foodgrain production figures. Accord- 


. 1 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report, 
People’s Republic of China, December 10, 1971, p. A-8. 

18 The recent statement was made by Chi Lung, .Chinese 
delegate to the United Nations ECAFE session held in 
April, 1973, in Tokyo, in which Chi also gave a two per 
(NCNA-Peking, April 6, 1973). 

19 Jen-min Jih-pao, March 6, 1963, p. 2. 

20 China News Analysis, Hong Kong, No. 895, October 
20, 1972, p. 2. 

21 Chou En-lai’s interview with Edgar Snow. See For- 
eign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Commu- 
nist China, March 25, 1971, p. B-7. 

22 Ta-Kung-pao, Hong Kong, May 14, 1973. 
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TABLE 1 


China: Population, Foodgrain Output and Per Cap- 
ita Foodgrain Output in Selective Years 








Year Foodgrain Output Population Per Capita Output 
(million tons) (million persons) (kilograms) 

1957 185 646 286 

1970 240 826 291 

1971 246 842 292 

1972 236 858 275 





Source: China News!Summary, Hong Kong, May 17, 1973, 
pp. 3—4. The population figure for 1957 was offi- 
cially given in the 1960 People’s Handbook, Peking. 
The 1970-72 population figures are derived from 
1957 with a 1.9% growth rate for subsequent 
years, 

On May 16, 1973, the United Nations’ Monthly 
Bulletin gave Chinese population in mid-1972 as 
800,720,000 compared with 787,180,000 in mid- 
1971. 

The foodgrain output figures are all official data. 








ing to an official report, 1.4 tons of rice produce one 
ton of edible rice.*° In 1957, a prominent Chinese 
economist and the former President of Peking Uni- 
versity, Professor Ma Yen-chu, estimated that, of the 
total food output, 6 per cent must be allocated for 
seed, 5 per cent for pig food, 8 per cent for draft 


‘animal fodder, 26 per cent allowance for milling 


losses. In all, 45 per cent must be deducted to obtain 
the amount that could reach the consumer. From 
this amount, further deductions must be made for 
grain used in industry and for exports. The maximum 
amount of food left for the consumer is thus only 50- ’ 
55 per cent of the official grain production figures.?° 

If we follow the estimates proposed by Professor 
Ma, of the 1972 officially announced output of 236 
million tons, the actual amount of food for the con- 
sumer was not more than 118 million tons, which 
comes to 138 kilograms per capita per year. On a 
monthly basis, this would amount to only 11.5 kilo- 
grams per capita, a figure barely enough for subsis- 
tence. Had there been no increase in non-staple foods 
in recent years, the consumption level would be 
severely affected. ` 


Aware of the small margin between production and 
consumption, in the past few years the Chinese au- 
thorities have taken measures to build up a food 
reserve stored by the state at every administrative 
level. The target is to conserve foodgrain for one 
year’s consumption. It is hoped that once the reserve 
is established, it will serve as a “cushion,” thus freeing 
the national economy from the effect of harvest cycles. 
By the end of 1970, however, the food reserve in 
China amounted to only 40 million tons. This is 
sufficient only for one-fifth of a year’s consumption. 
According to a recent interview with Chou En-lai, the 
1972 crop failure has forced China to draw on the 
foodgrain reserves.” Reportedly, food reserves have 
also been built in communes, brigades and individual 


peasant households. The amount, however, is difficult 
to determine. During the past year, an intensive 


campaign has been waged to persuade the peasants . 


to minimize their own consumption. Everyone in 
China has been told “to save a mouthful of rice each 
day,” to insure that the maximum amount can be 
released for urban consumption and to supplement 
existing reserves against the threat of a poor harvest 
in 1973. 

The campaign for food reserves, however, en- 
counters numerous difficulties. Excessive reserves on 
a household or brigade level could affect the state 
procurement plan. Moreover, food reserves require 
the building of millions of granaries to avoid spoilage. 
Also, the peasants seem to suspect that once the grain 
is transferred to the brigade granaries, they will lose 
control of this valuable asset. These and other 
problems render the boosting of grain reserves an ex- 
tremely complicated task for the government. 

To insure food supplies for urban areas in the 
north, China has stepped up her wheat purchases 
from abroad. Large-scale food imports started in 
1961. Between 1961 and 1966, China imported, on 
average, 5.5 million tons of wheat per year. During 
the same period, ‘she exported about 700,000 tons of 
rice per year. Imports of foodgrain shrank steadily 
to 4 million tons in 1969 and 3.2 million tons in 1972. 
The crop failure in 1972 forced China to increase 
her import of wheat to 6 million tons in 1973, almost 
doubling the total of the previous year. 

The continuous purchase of foreign wheat between 
1965 and 1971, when Chinese food output registered 
steady improvement, has been a puzzle for outside 
observers. Two explanations were offered by West- 
ern economists. One is that Chinese purchases of 
wheat have usually been offset by sales of rice. The 
price differential for the two grains makes rice exports 
against wheat imports attractive. This explanation 
cannot fully account for the puzzle, for the amount 
of wheat imported far-exceeded the quantity of rice 
exported. 

The second explanation holds that the development 
of the North China plain, which represents about 
20 per cent of the cultivated land in China, has lagged 
behind the rest of the country. Production of grain 
for the country as a whole has doubled between 1949 
and 1970, whereas production in the Yellow River 
Basin was only 1.79 times that of 1949.2 Because 
of the low yields in the North China plain and the 
inability to improve conditions significantly in the 


23 Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong, December 
23, 1972, p. 29. 


2t Huang Chen, “Conquering the Yellow River,” Peking 
Review, No. 42, 1971, p. 9. : 

25 Robert M. Field, “Chinese Agriculture in the 1970s” 
(a paper presented to the 25th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Asian Studies). 


* 26 China News Summary, Hong Kong, May 17, 1973, p. 1. 
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short run, the Chinese authorities decided to’ 
grain production in this region and to shift to 
planting of industrial crops. Imported wheat thus be- 
came a substitute for local production to feed the 
population of the major urban areas in North China.” 
The steady decline of cotton imports since 1968 lends 
support to this explanation. With this policy, im- 
ports of wheat from abroad may become a long-term 
practice instead of a short-run measure. 

Imports of cotton have also increased in recent 
Western sources indicate that China has 
bought half a million bales of cotton worth about $80 
million from the United States to make up her loss. 


THE LONG-TERM OUTLOOK 


After a decade of slow but steady progress (1962- 
1971), Chinese agriculture is now less vulnerable to 
tragic famine. With the existing food reserves, the 
current crop failure is not expected to shake the 
foundations of the national economy. The 10-mil- 
lion-ton drop in grain output, however, does illustrate 
a problem Peking has long been studying. China still 
has a long way to go before the effects of nature’s 
whims do not loom as large as they do in farm pro- 
duction. The grain decline underlies the country’s 
urgent need to modernize her farming, not merely to 
change institutions, but also to advance in technology. 

In May, 1973, Premier Chou En-lai told the visit- 
ing Norwegian foreign minister of China’s intention to 
double her yearly output of foodgrain to 500 million 
tons in 20 years.2° Chou was reported to be empha- 
sizing the importance of birth control, saying that the 
doubling of foodgrain output would be meaningless 
if the population also doubled. Chou’s new statement 
touched the crucial point of Chinese food problems in 
the long run—a competition between the growth of 
foodgrains and the growth of population, the Mal- 
thisian trap. 

Regardless of which set of population estimates is 
adopted, it is indisputable that, in 1972, Chinese popu- 
lation exceeded the 800-million mark. During the 
20 years between 1952 and 1972, Chinese foodgrain 
output rose from 154.4 million tons to 236 million 
tons, an increase of 53 per cent, representing an 
annual growth of 2.2 per cent. The growth of food- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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“Day in and day out, in season and out of season, at work and at play, 
in school and outside, the young—and adults, too—are subjected to an all- 
embracing and never-ceasing barrage of messages transmitted by mouth 
and by written word, by pictures and by a wide variety of audio-visual 
mass media, all planned and coordinated to achieve the same purpose of 


molding the new man. 
of education.” 


This is, indeed, a bold and imaginative program 


The Revolutionary Character of Maoist Education 


By TuHeropore H. E. CHEN 
Professor of International Education, University of Southern California 


HINA IS A LAND of revolution. Itis the land 
of Maoism, which teaches the doctrine of 
continued revolution, or what Marx and 

Engels called “permanent revolution.” Progress 
comes from never-ending struggle, from one revolu- 
tion after another, and the only guarantee of success 
is to keep the revolutionary spirit alive and always at 
a high pitch. To foster and maintain this revolu- 
tionary spirit and to bring up generations of “succes- 
sors to the proletarian revolution” full of fiery devo- 
tion to the revolutionary cause is the central task of 
education in China. 

Of all the revolutionary changes that have taken 
place under Communist rule in China, none is more 
radical and more fundamental than Maoist educa- 
tion. Maoist education is revolutionary because it is 
specifically designed to perpetuate the revolution as 
‘conceived by Chairman Mao Tse-tung and his fol- 
lowers, and because it aims to produce a “new type 
of man,” a selfless man who is wholeheartedly dedi- 
cated to the proletarian cause and who has no per- 
sonal plans, desires or ambitions except to be a faith- 
ful follower of Chairman Mao and the Chinese 
Communist party. 

The Maoist education in effect today is a program 
that emerged from the convulsive Cultural Revolu- 
tion that rocked the nation and threatened the sta- 
bility of the regime in the late 1960's. It is radically 
different, of course, from, education in the West or in 
any other non-Communist country. It even rejects 
the educational reforðrof the first decade of the re- 
gime. 

On October 1, 1951, the new regime promulgated 
a new school system which claimed to have eliminated 


1 Previous articles on Chinese education by Mr. Chen ap- 
peared in Current History, July, 1950; December, 1950; 
Jone, 1952; January, 1957; September, 1961; September, 
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the most glaring defects of the Kuomintang schools 
which had been patterned after the models of the 
capitalist countries. It was supposed to reflect the 
nature of socialist production and the needs of social- 
ist and Communist reconstruction. It stressed the 
education of workers and peasants and introduced 
various forms of “spare-time education” for the bene- 
fit of the adult population. From the Maoist point 
of view, however, it did not go far enough. It was, 
at best, mild educational reform; what Mao de- 
manded was an educational revolution.+ 

In the Maoist view, no amount of patchwork re- 
form could change the bourgeois philosophy of educa- 
tion to meet the needs of the proletariat. Nothing 
short of a fresh start would suffice. This was made 
possible by the Cultural Revolution. At the peak of 
the Cultural Revolution, an order was issued in June, 
1966, to suspend the work of institutions of higher 
learning for the purpose of “completely transforming 
China’s educational system.” Though the original 
order was directed primarily against higher education, 
all schools and universities were closed in 1966. This 
educational blackout was indeed a revolutionary 
measure. It signified a determination to make a 
clean break with the past and with all other models 
of education in order to map out a new program 
tailored for the proletarian revolution under the 
leadership of the Maoist Communists. 

By the spring of 1967, the authorities decided that 
the schools should be reopened. The Cultural Revo- 
lution had proved to be too disruptive, and it was 
necessary to remove the Red Guards from the streets 
and restrain their indiscriminate attacks on those they 
identified as anti-proletarian. The idea of enlisting 
activist youth in revolutionary activities was not 
abandoned, but the new policy was to put the activities 
under control. Youth was therefore to return to the 
schools to “resume classes and wage revolution.” e 
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It was not so easy, however, to get the educational 
system going again. Schools were slow in compliance 
and, throughout 1967 and 1968, the government re- 
peatedly issued new orders to stop the youth from 
concentrating in cities and traveling from one place 
to another to engage in demonstrations, rallies and 
unapproved activities. But teachers who had been 
attacked as reactionary bourgeois scholars were hesi- 
tant to return to the schools to confront the militant 
youth who had cursed and humiliated them. Stu- 
dents had so enjoyed the freedom of roaming from 
one city to another, with the privilege of free travel 
on trains and free boarding in urban centers, that 
they had little desire to return to a sedate life within 
school walls. . To be sure, they were told they could 
continue to “wage revolution.” But they were sure 
that waging revolution in schools under supervision 
would not be so exhilarating as the unchallenged 
authority they had enjoyed as Red Guards and as the 
vanguard of revolutionary youth. 

Compliance with the order to reopen the schools 
was slow and uneven through 1967 and 1968. In 
general, primary schools were reopened before second- 
ary schools. The universities did not admit their first 
classes until the fall of 1970; many waited a year or 
two later. The reopening of the schools did not mean 
settling down to a stable program. There were no 
clear directives for curriculum and administration. 
The old system had to be scrapped, but the new had 
not been promulgated. Teachers and administrators 
were afraid to take any initiative for fear of courting 
new attacks. To make the situation worse, school 
buildings were in disrepair; equipment and furniture 
had been damaged or lost. 

The broad guidelines for the new revolutionary 
education were furnished by Mao Tse-tung’s various 
directives. Many of them were terse statements of 
the philosophy and objectives of education; others 
dealt with specific subjects, such as examinations and 
marks. They had to be translated into curricular and 
classroom practices. Wary of mistakes, teachers and 
local authorities prefer to wait until the party leader- 
ship or some recognized authority gives the signal. In 
view of the fact that some workable program is 
urgently needed for the reopened schools, the current 
trend is to encourage trial-and-error experimentation 
with teaching materials and methods, so long as ex- 
periments do not violate Mao’s directives or the gen- 
eral guidelines of the educational revolution. 


MAO'S EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


Mao Tse-tung’s specific ideas on education may be 
briefly summarized. Education must serve politics 
and economics. Proletarian politics requires the 
acceptance of the Marxist-Leninist ideology as inter- 
preted by Mao Tse-tung, or what is now known as 
the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. The central concept 
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of this ideology is the class struggle, and “class educa- 
tion” must be an essential part of all educational pro- 
grams from technical training to adult education. 
The central purpose of education is to produce revo- 
lutionaries of unflagging ideological fervor and un- 
questionable political loyalty. At the same time, the 
educated youth must possess the knowledge and skills 
for various kinds of production and “socialist construc- 
tion.” This two-fold competency is the meaning of 
the term “Red expert.” 

The task of education is to raise the political con- 
sciousness and vocational ability of the masses, not to 
produce an intellectual elite. Any form of elitist 
education is shunned. Since workers, peasants and 
soldiers constitute the core of the revolutionary masses, 
all educational programs must be planned for their 
benefit. Education must meet the concrete and im- 
mediate needs of politics and production and is no 
longer concerned with the elite; consequently, the 
lower schools do not try to prepare students for further 
study. As a matter of fact, a prolonged period of 
study is undesirable; young people are taught that it 
is their glorious duty to join the production front 
rather than to seek further study. 

Mao’s theory of the unity of theory and action is 
especially applicable to education. Theory, he main- 
tains, is valid only when it is tested in action, and 
knowledge is useless unless it is applied to practice. 
There is no place for knowledge for its own sake. 
Mao has used strong language to denounce book 
knowledge not directly linked with practice. Too 
much study, he says, may be harmful. Education 
should be combined with production to integrate 
study with practice. To this end, schools and uni- 
versities should establish farms, factories and business 
enterprises on their campuses, or establish close links 
with production enterprises outside. At the same 
time, farms, factories and business enterprises should 
establish schools and universities on their own 
grounds. Thus, schools and universities become cen- 
ters of production as well as centers of learning, while 
the production units become centers of learning as 
well as centers of production. Students alternate be- 


` tween work and study. What they study is supposed 


to be directly related to their production work. 

Production means the use of hands in labor. Labor 
occupies a prominent place in the Communist ide- 
ology. Labor, it is said, created man. The original 
Marxist revolution was meant to be the revolution 
of the working class. The Chinese Communists 
added the peasants to form the worker-peasant alli- 
ance. The peasants, workers and soldiers constitute 
the laboring masses and the core of the proletariat. 
Intellectuals must be reformed by labor in order to 
identify themselves with the laboring masses. 

The Communist ideology tries to bridge the gap 
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between intellectual and manual labor. The work- 
study program makes possible the integration of in- 
tellectual and manual work. According to Maoist 
theory, intellectuals become proletarians by engaging 
in labor, while the laboring class is elevated to the 
level of proletarian intellectuals by virtue of new 
opportunities for study. The elite type of intellectuals 
will disappear from proletarian society. 

This revolutionary approach would not be possible 
if education were controlled and administered by 
“bourgeois scholars” or intellectuals brought up in the 
old system of education. A prerequisite of the edu- 
cational revolution, therefore, is the termination of 
the dominant influence of “bourgeois intellectuals” in 
education. In demanding that “old-style intellec- 
tuals” be remolded and transformed into new men, 
Mao Tse-tung has frequently ridiculed them as 
bourgeois scholars who set themselves apart from the 
‘masses and whose book knowledge is of no use to 
either politics or production. The “professional edu- 
cators” have been divested of their leading role in 
education. The new leaders who determine the aims 
and methods of education are to come from the 
masses, from those in the thick of the class (political) 
struggle and the struggle for production. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The schools that grow out of this theory are actu- 
ally in the process of the experimental implementation 
of Mao’s ideas. Some general characteristics are 
evident. One of Mao’s specific instructions is that 

_ the period of schooling must be shortened and courses 
of study must be reduced in number and simplified in 
content. Primary education has been reduced from 
six to five years, and secondary education from six 
to four years. There are two levels of secondary 
education: two years of junior middle school and two 
years of senior middle school. Institutions of higher 
learning offer shortened courses ranging from a few 
months to two’or three years. 

Actually, such a system is still a goal to be attained. 
Universal primary education is the intention of the 
government, but it is only a hope at present. In 
many areas, abbreviated primary schools offering 
courses of one or two or three years are the most that 
present financial resources can support. Moreover, 
there is no clear provision for the articulation of 
schools at different levels, and no commonly under- 
stood standards of achievement that may serve as 
criteria for the advance from one level to another. 
Consequently, the Western concept of a school sys- 

' tem consisting of graded levels of schools forming an 

“educational ladder” is hardly applicable. Inasmuch 


2 These are three short articles written at different times: 
“In Memory of Norman Bethune” (1939). “Serve the Peo- 
ple” (1944), and “The Foolish Man Who Moved the 
Mountains” (1945). 
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. ability of the students. 


as continuation of study after the basic levels is not 
important from the Maoist point of view, it may be 
argued that it is immaterial whether the schools at 
any one level fit into those at a higher level. The 
more relevant question is whether the schools serve 
the immediate needs of politics and economics. 

A student’s achievement is evaluated in terms of 
his political and ideological commitment and his 
ability to contribute to production. School studies 
are valuable to the extent that they advance the 
political-ideological consciousness and the productive 
Literature and art, for ex- 
ample, should strengthen the will to carry on the class 
struggle and to work for the revolutionary cause; any 
form of literature and art that tends to stimulate 
ideas and emotions not compatible with the revolu- 
tionary spirit is severely condemned and resolutely 
rejected. Art for its own sake is as indefensible as 
knowledge for its own sake. 

The schools put “politics in command” and politi- 
cal education in the center of their program. Politi- 
cal education consists of the study and re-study of the 
writings and speeches of Mao Tse-tung and the 
selected works of Marxism-Leninism. Mao’s “Three 
Great Treatises”? are read and re-read in schools at 
all levels and in study groups outside the schools. Stu- 
dents are taught to uphold “The Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung” as the guide to action in all realms of life. 
Ideological remolding, says Mao, is the ultimate pur- 
pose of everything that the school does. Ideological 
remolding and political education are inseparable; 
as a matter of fact, the terms are used interchange- 
ably. Ideological and political education includes the 
study of current events and official documents of the 
party-state setting forth current policy with regard 
to domestic affairs and foreign relations. After the 
ninth national congress of the Chinese Communist 
party in 1969, the resolutions and declarations of the 
congress became important materials for study and 
discussion in schools and universities. 

Study alone, however, is not enough. It must be 
reinforced by action. Students and teachers must 
participate actively in various forms of “revolutionary 
action.” These include the “mass campaigns” which 
the entire population is expected to support. Dif- 
ferent campaigns are promoted at different times by 
the party-state. In the last few years, the entire na- 
tion has been asked to support and take part in the 
“three great revolutionary movements,” namely, class 
struggle, production and scientific experiment. In 
addition, one of Mao’s directives specifies that stu- 
dents and teachers must carry on continuous criticism 
of the bourgeoisie. At the same time, although the 
Cultural Revolution is supposed to have been phased 
out, the schools are asked to continue to attack the 
revisionists and revisionist ideas which were targets 
of the Cultural Revolution. - 


“Class education” and “line education” are much 
discussed. The former refers to studies and activities 
to keep alive a high level of class consciousness and 
the realization that continued class struggle is essential. 
Line education refers to the “struggle between two 
lines,” namely, the Maoist line and the anti-Maoist 
line. In classes and in discussion meetings, students 
and teachers identify the ideas and attitudes attribu- 
table to the bourgeois and revisionist line, and they 
learn to draw sharp contrasts between the anti- 
Maoist line and the Maoist line. 

There are many forms of “class education.” A 
major method constantly used in schools and outside 
is the recollection of past miseries, contrasting the 
evils of the “old society” with the blessings and happi- 
ness of society under Communist rule. Poor peasants 
and workers tell vivid stories of exploitation by 
rapacious landlords and exploitative capitalists. They 
are invited to lecture in schools and universities to 
tell about their “bitter past.’ It is pointed out that 
young people today often fail to appreciate the present 
because they do not realize how much better off they 
are than those who lived in the old society. 

Class education is woven into the teaching of school 
subjects other than politics and ideology. History 
teaches about the evils of the old society which was 
dominated by feudalism and imperialism. In arith- 
metic, students are asked to calculate the amount of 
grain the poor peasants had to produce for oppressive 
landlords and how much interest they had to pay at 
the exhorbitant rate charged by usurious moneylend- 
ers. Even in technical subjects in the fields of agricul- 
ture and industry, lessons are full of the directives of 
Chairman Mao and criticism of the revisionist the- 
ories of farming and economic development. 

The Communist program of education extends 
far beyond the classroom. Extra-curricular activities 
in school and outside, during after-school hours and 
holidays and vacations, are planned in such a way 
that they reinforce what the school and the classroom 
attempt to do. All available resources are utilized. 
The cinema, the museum, the stage, the library, the 
exhibits and so on are recognized as powerful edu- 
cational agencies which mold the thought and atti- 
tudes of youth. l 

Just as the school is not the only educational 
agency, so the teachers are not the only molders of 
mind. The family, the production enterprises, the 
youth organizations, the communes, the factories and, 
above all, the Communist party branches everywhere 
all have educational functions and they are brought 
together as partners in a common effort to teach and 
guide the young. All of them are expected to take 
time to perform their educational functions con- 
sciously and regularly. Neither the factory nor the 
farm organization can offer the alibi of being too busy. 

- Education is part of their business; it is everybody’s 
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business, and the party-state provides the needed co- 
ordination and overall direction. 

The whole society educates; education is co-exten- 
sive with life. Under the leadership of the party 
organizations and government agencies, parents, 
teachers and representatives of communes and fac- 
tories meet in conferences to plan activities to occupy 
young people during all their waking hours. Cur- 
rent educational literature criticizes such “bourgeois 
ideas” as recreation for its own sake, or leisure read- 
ing. There is a campaign against “bad books,” and 
lists of reading materials are carefully prepared to 
insure that outside the clasroom the youthful minds 
continue to be nurtured in the Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung and the ideals of the proletarian revolution. 

At the approach of a holiday or a vacation, special 
plans are made to engage the young in constructive 
revolutionary activities. Students are organized into 
propaganda teams to go to the villages and the streets 
to publicize government policies or Chairman Mao’s 
instructions. They sing revolutionary songs and 
write revolutionary plays. They attend more classes 
and discussion groups for ideological study. They 
engage in sports, but not for recreation only. ‘They 
are taught to keep constantly in mind the revolution- 
ary significance of all their activities. Just as the 
table tennis players credit their successful performance 
to the ideological inspiration and motivation derived 
from their study of the Thought of Mao, so all extra- 
curricular activities are guided by the political and 
ideological objectives that govern the entire educa- 
tional program. 

Education aims to produce “the new man,” a self- 
less person with one absorbing interest and ambition, 
namely, to serve the revolution under the leadership 
of Chairman Mao and the Chinese Communist party. 
Visitors to China have reported that when they talk 
with young people in schools or in factories or on 
farms and ask them about their future plans, the 
ready answer is, invariably, “we will serve the revolu- 
tion and go wherever Chairman Mao and the Com- 
munist party want us to go.” Day in and day out, in 
season and out of season, at work and at play, in 
school and outside, the young—and adults, too—are 
subjected to an all-embracing and never-ceasing bar- 
rage of messages transmitted by mouth and by written 
word, by pictures and by a wide variety of audio- 
visual mass media, all planned and coordinated to 
achieve the same purpose of molding the new man. 
This is, indeed, a bold and imaginative program of 
education. 


THE NEW SCHOOLS 


There are three types of schools in China today: 
the full-time school, the work-study school and the 
spare-time school. Spare-time education has proved 


to be a useful vehicle .of adult education. By organ- 
e 
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izing classes or study sessions which meet in after- 
work hours or during lax agricultural seasons, it ex- 
tends educational opportunity without interfering 
with work and production. Some spare-time pro- 
grams are designed to reduce illiteracy, others to in- 
crease vocational skills and knowledge, still others 
primarily for political and ideological study. No pro- 
gram, however, fails to provide a prominent place for 
political and ideological education. From the literacy 
classes to the spare-time technical schools, the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung and the leadership of the 
Communist party are constant themes in every phase 
- of study. 

For young people, the work-study school is the 
major type of school. The school where students 


devote full-time to study is a rare type, reserved for ` 


special programs. Even in such schools, students and 
teachers are expected to engage in labor during cer- 
tain periods of the year. Politics and ideology, of 
course, are never absent from any program. School 
programs are initiated to meet immediate needs and 
are modified or dropped when the needs change or 
can be better met in other ways. There are short- 
term courses designed to produce trained personnel in 
the shortest time possible. Once the need has been 
met, the programs are dropped. For example, special 
courses have been set up to train bookkeepers for the 
communes or teachers for the primary schools or re- 
pairmen for farm machinery. The courses may be 
completed in a few weeks or months. They are in 
line with Mao Tse-tung’s directive that the period of 
schooling should be shortened and courses of study 
should be fewer and simpler. There are no fads or 
frills. The curriculum consists of only the most essen- 
tial knowledge and skills and the indispensable 
ideological indoctrination. 

A new major type of school that has become a 
symbol of the educational revolution is the “May 7 
cadre school,” so called because its establishment and 
rapid growth followed Mao Tse-tung’s “May 7 Direc- 
tive.” On May 7, 1966, in a letter to Lin Piao, then 
his trusted lieutenant and heir apparent, Mao said 
that students should learn industrial work, farming 
and military affairs. The school term should be 
shortened and the domination of the schools. by 
bourgeois iritellectuals should be terminated. The 
` “May 7 Directive” has become a major document of 
the educational revolution, and on May 7 of each 
year the anniversary of the directive is an occasion for 
renewed emphasis on educational changes to conform 
with Mao’s ideas. 

The May 7 schools are established in the country- 
side or mountain areas, where cadres, students, and 
intellectuals are sent to be “tempered” physically and 
ideologically. Political study and productive labor are 
the dominant features of the program. Both are di- 
rected toward ideological remolding, which is sup- 

e 


posed to “transform” the outlook and attitudes and 
style of living in such a way that students become 
“new men,” fully dedicated to the revolution. 

Students work on farms and develop wasteland 
areas. They build their own classrooms and domitories 
and plant crops for self-support. They live a rugged 
life with little or no material comfort; self-reliance is 
the keynote. Cadres from the cities are sent to the 
May 7 cadre schools in rotation for periods of six 
months to one or two years. Some are sent back for 
retraining if, after returning to their work in the 
cities, they are found to have lapsed into previous 
ways of bourgeois living and thinking. 

Intellectuals are sent to the May 7 schools for re- 
molding. The length of their schooling varies accord- 
ing to circumstances, depending on the success of re- 
molding. Some are sent from schools and universities 
and government offices in rotation, in the same man- 
ner as cadres. Others who have had ideological prob- 
lems and difficulties in rendering whole-hearted ser- 
vice to the proletarian revolution are kept in the 
schools for a longer, sometimes indefinite, period of 
time. All engage in strenuous, exhausting physical 
labor and concentrated study of Leninism-Marxism 
and the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

A word should be said about the universities. They 
have also undergone radical transformation. As in 
the lower schools, learning must be practical and thor- 
oughly permeated with politics and ideology to make 
sure that the products of education will be both Red 
and expert. The new-style students are workers, peas- 
ants and soldiers who have distinguished themselves 
in political work and in production. No academic 
credentials are required for admission; no entrance 
examination are given. Academic degrees have been 
abolished. The students are selected and recom- 
mended by their production units or by the army with 
the approval of the local Communist party organiza- 
tions. They may be weak in academic qualifications, 
but they are strong in their artless ideological devo- 
tion and their single-minded loyalty to Chairman Mao 
and the Chinese Communist party. 

Scholarship standards are ignored. Academic ex- 
cellence is regarded as a bourgeois ruse for keeping 
the masses out of schools and universities. Quality 
education is only a guise for elitism. Proletarian ed- 
ucation has its own standards of achievement. They 
are to be found in production and revolutionary 
practice. 
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“It could be that the leadership that has led China for several decades 
will become less dynamic and less committed to achieving both modern- 
ization and revolution in the future.” 


In the Wake of the Cultural 


Revolution 


By MERLE GOLDMAN 
Associate Professor of History, Boston University 
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S THE RADICALISM of the Cultural Revolution 
played itself out in the early 1970's, China’s 
leaders turned to more pragmatic policies at 

home as well as abroad. As in past campaigns, a 
surge of revolutionary fervor was followed by a period 
of moderation. Yet the cycle this time may assume 
a different form. 

The task in this phase of consolidation is even 
more formidable than in the period following the 
Great Leap Forward. Even though the economy had 
suffered serious disruption during the Great Leap 
Forward, the political system was only minimally dis- 
turbed. By contrast, while the economy during the 
Cultural Revolution was not so severly affected, the 
Chinese Communist party organization, particularly 
at the higher levels, was decimated. The army, which 
became an instrument of Maoist organization under 
its leader Lin Piao, filled the leadership vacuum in 
1967 but immediately came into conflict with de- 
posed party officials and Red Guard groups. The 
result was political chaos at all levels of government. 

Thus, as the Cultural Revolution receded, the two 
major tasks that faced the regime were to resurrect 
the party and to withdraw the army from the political 
system. Though obviously sanctioned, if not de- 
creed, by party Chairman Mao Tse-tung, these tasks 
are being carried out under the guidance of Premier 
Chou En-lai. At first slow and cautious, Chou’s ef- 
forts accelerated by the spring of 1973. 

Official directives refer to the chung-yang, the 
center, as the focus of authority. Who represents the 
center and to what level of officialdom does it pertain? 
Is it Mao, Chou En-lai, the Standing Committee of 
the Politburo, or merely the Cabinet? The ambiguity 
about who and what is chung-yang most likely reflects 
actual confusion at the top. Power relations in the 
political hierarchy appear to be still in a state of un- 
certainty. 
e A major reason for the difficulty in reestablishing 
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political authority in the wake of the Cultural Rev- 
olution is that the regime’s attempts to resurrect the 
party came into conflict with the army under Lin 
Piao. Ever since the mid-1960’s, when Lin Piao 
molded the army into a political base which gave Mao 
the power to attack the party, Lin Piao had come to 
dominate the Chinese political scene. By 1966, Lin 
Piao had become Mao’s “closest comrade in arms” 
and in 1969 he was designated as Mao’s successor. 
‘At the conclusion of the Cultural Revolution in the 
late 1960’s, Lin Piao and his followers appeared to be 
in control of China’s political system. 

Maoist dictum may state that power grows out of 
the barrel of a gun, but a corollary to that is that the 
party’s finger must be on the trigger. An unswerving 
Maoist principle has been civilian control. Conse- 
quently, the party was reestablished not only to re- 
habilitate the Communist party, but to prevent Lin 
Piao and his followers from a military takeover. 
Members of the reemerging party were to replace mil- 
itary men in the entrenched political positions they 
had gained during the Cultural Revolution. Local 
army commanders were ordered to subject themselves 
to the control of the nearest party branch. In neat 
Confucian phrases, the regime declared: “Power back 
to the government, the army back to the barracks.” 
Very gradually, Mao and Chou En-lai whittled away 
at Lin Piao’s power. 

It is not clear exactly how Lin Piao responded to 
these moves, but from the documents circulated in 
China for study by party cadres after Lin Piao’s death, 
it appears that Mao’s efforts to curb Lin Piao and the 
willingness of other military commanders to support 
Mao in this endeavor led Lin Piao and his followers 
to the desperate act of planning a military coup in 
1971. They planned to dispose of Mao and civilian 
rule before Mao disposed of them. The documents 
quoted a member of the Lin Piao group as advising: 
“Instead of waiting passively for our fate, it would be 
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better to take the great gamble.” The Lin Piao 
clique depicted Mao as “the Ch’in Shih Huang-ti of 
modern times,”! a reference to the first emperor of 
the Ch’in dynasty (221-210 s.c.) who tyrannized the 
population. The plot was foiled. In their attempt 
to escape, Lin Piao and his associates reportedly 
crashed in their plane over Mongolia in September, 
1971. . 

The Cultural Revolution is now ascribed to Mao’s 
inspiration, but its excesses are attributed to Lin Piao’s 
sabotage. Thus, Lin Piao becomes the scapegoat for 
the shortcomings of the regime’s policies just as Liu 
Shao-ch’i, the former President of China, became the 
scapegoat for the shortcomings of the period preced- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. Liu Shao-ch’i was 
charged with suppressing rebellion and struggle and 
thereby limiting the revolution; Lin Piao is charged 
with instigating disturbances and extremism which 
also hindered the revolution. And Mao Tse-tung has 
deflected blame for the shortcomings in his policie 

onto others. í 

With the final removal of Lin Piao, it was normal 
to expect that the party would be rehabilitated with 
ease. Indeed, on the surface, the old status quo ap- 
pears to have been reestablished. Many old party peo- 
ple who had been purged in the Cultural Revolution 
have returned to power. The prime example is the 
reappearance of Teng Hsiao-p’ing in April, 1973. 
He had been in control of the party machinery for 
twelve years and among those who were purged he was 
second only to Liu Shao-ch’i in political importance, 
His return most likely is planned to demonstrate 
dramatically the regime’s desire to resurrect the party 
organization. In addition to rehabilitating former 
party officials, the regime is also rebuilding the mass 
organizations that had functioned under party aus- 
pices. The resurrection of the Communist Youth 
League, the trade unions and women’s organizations 
is an effort to displace the military personnel at the 
grass-roots level. 

Though ostensibly it appears that the political sys- 
tem is returning to normal, in reality there is only the 
appearance of normality. Many Cabinet positions 
dealing with internal matters remain empty, some 
since the Cultural Revolution, others since the fall of 
Lin Piao. In part this is because one of the purposes 
of the Cultural Revolution was to reduce the bureau- 
cracy. Whereas there were formerly 40 ministries, 
there are now only 17 that are fully functioning. 
Some important ministries do not yet have a head. 

Even more significant, the military people who re- 
placed ‘party people in the ministries during the Cul- 
tural Revolution have not yet vacated their positions. 


1A number of these documents are translated in Chinese 


Law and Government (White Plains, New York: Interna- 
tional Arts and Sciences Press, Fall-Winter, 1972-1973), 


. pp. 3-67. 
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In fact new military men are still being appointed. 
As late as the end of 1972, a year after Lin Piao’s 
purge, four new ministers with military backgrounds 
were appointed—one of them as minister of com- 
merce. Not only is there still a preponderance of 
military men in the Cabinet, there is a preponderance 
of them in the Politburo, despite the gaps left by the 
purge of Lin Piao and his followers. Finally, the mil- 
itary is well entrenched at the provincial level where 
21 of 29 First Secretaries of provincial party com- 
mittees are military men. It is true that in China 
military men, particularly political commissars of mil- 
itary units, have played political as well as military 
roles, but since the government was reorganized in the 
early 1950’s, the government has been predominantly 
civilian, at least until the Cultural Revolution. Today 
it continues to be predominantly military. The mech- 
anisms of party control which had worked to keep the 
military under political supervision in the past were 
damaged and have not yet been repaired. 

The weakness of the reemerging party is seen in 
the fact that the central leadership of the party is 
more unstable than the central leadership of the gov- 
ernment. For example, the Standing Committee of 
the Politburo of the ninth Central Committee formed 
in 1969 had five members: Mao, Lin Piao, Chou En- 
lai, Mao’s personal secretary, Ch’en Po-ta, and an 
old party official, K’ang Sheng, who was active in 
intelligence and security. At present, only the first 
two are active: Ch’en Po-ta has been purged along 
with Lin Piao, and K’ang Sheng has inexplicably- 
fallen from sight. Chou En-lai and Li Hsien-nien, a 
financial expert and close associate of Chou’s from 
early days, are the only Cabinet members who are on 
the Politburo. 

Whereas in almost all Communist countries, real 
power lies not with the government but with the 
party, in China presently the situation appears to be 
the reverse. The Cabinet has a degree of indepen- 
dence from the highest party authority. Furthermore, 
it is likely that the military men in the Cabinet 
identify more with the army than with the party. 
Consequently the party’s grip on the central govern- 
ment at this point is not sufficiently strong to grasp 
power fully in its own hands, 

The separation of political power appears less 
prevalent at the local level than at the top. Recent 
travelers to China, particularly A. Doak Barnett, have 
observed that the differences between the party and 
government in the provinces are slight. The revolu- 
tionary committees, established during the Cultural 
Revolution as temporary institutions to fill the vacuum | 
created by the onslaught against the party and gov- 
ernment, appear to have assumed the duties of the 
givernmental organs. They continue to govern along- 
side the newly established party branches. In most 


` cases, the same officials lead both political institutions. 
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Previously, as in the other Communist countries, the 
Chinese Communist’ party, even at the local level, 
was a distinct separate bureaucracy, which directed 
but supposedly did not become involved in day-to-day 
bureaucratic administration. This two-level system 
was established to lessen the bureaucratism of the 
party and check on the bureaucratism of the govern- 
ment. Now, with these two levels merged, the 
bureaucratism which Mao sought to eradicate might 
expand to a higher level than before he launched his 
Cultural Revolution. 

Adding to an increasing bureaucratization since 
the Cultural Revolution is the resumption of normal 
political activities. Even more important, the re- 
habilitated party members have been returning, but 
the military men already in official positions have not 
left in any large numbers. So the reduction in per- 
sonnel made during the Cultural Revolution is gradu- 
ally being offset by a steadily increasing number of 
officials coming back into the system and adding to 
the military personnel already there. 


ECONOMIC READJUSTMENTS 


The Cultural Revolution had less impact on the 
economic than on the political system. Therefore, 
changes in the economic sector have been less radical 
than in the political sector. The commune system 
remained virtually untouched by the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. In its post-Great Leap Forward development, 
the commune became a local self-governing unit which 
administers a number of villages, affiliated light in- 
dustries, and health and educational facilities. Nor 
was there any effort to interfere with the production 
team of from 50 to 80 families, corresponding to 
former villages, as the basic economic unit. 

The major impact of the Cultural Revolution on 
the economy was to be ideological rather than eco- 
nomic. The purpose was not so much to change the 
economic system as to change the thinking of those 
engaged in it. Liu Shao-ch’i was blamed for pro- 
ducing selfish individuals because he had emphasized 
material incentives to stimulate production. To 
counter Liu’s “revisionist” policies, Mao sought, 
through ideological pressure in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, to create a new man, willing to work for the 
good of the community, not for selfish, material in- 
centives. Through various emulation figures, the 
prime example being Lei Feng, the idea of receiving 


_ or even desiring material reward for hard work was 


incessantly denounced. Although not completely 
eliminated, material incentives were deemphasized 
and in some areas each worker, no matter how hard 
he might work, received the same amount of pay. 

At present, even though lip service is still being 
paid to the collective and to the eradication of per- 


‘s6nal desires, the stress is on reward for individual 


effort and initiative. A system of work points is used 
in which the peasant who works harder and produces 
more gets more work points and therefore more*re- 
muneration and the peasant who produces less gets 
fewer work points and less remuneration. Political 
attitudes count less than they did in the Cultural 
Revolution in the giving of work points. 

Similarly, the bonuses and other forms of incentive 
pay that had been eliminated in industry during the 
Cultural Revolution have now been resumed. Even 
more important, the regime is in the process of re- 
instating professional managers and technicians 
thrown out during the Cultural Revolution. The 
factory is one area where foreign observers have 
noted the gradual withdrawal of military personnel. 
The reinstatement of professional personnel and the 
greater differential in incomes reflect intensified pre- ' 
occupation with economic growth, a concern that was 
secondary to the development of revolutionary con- 
sciousness in the Cultural Revolution. Thus Liu 
Shao-ch’i has probably been purged beyond recall, 
but the material incentive and professional system 
associated with him have been resurrected. 


THE CULTURAL READJUSTMENT 

By mid-1973, there were several indications of an 
acceleration of the movement away from the Chiang 
Ch’ing- and Lin Piao-inspired culture of the past 
years. A livelier, more diverse approach to all aspects 
of cultural life was beginning to burst forth. 

Newspaper articles have become shorter and less 
ideological. Recent Chinese films have had less 
didactic content and more individual, human content. 
Paintings have become less poster-like and more tra- 
ditional, depicting scenes immortalized by Chinese 
painters from time immemorial. The London Phil- 
harmonic performed Western classical music which 
had not been heard since the start of the Cultural 
Revolution. Opera and ballet troupes reportedly are 
rehearsing new and less ideological productions. 
Thus, alongside the model revolutionary operas, there 
will be other types of art forms, giving the Chinese 
public a choice after almost seven years of just one 
style and one content. It could be that if this trend 
continues, a Hundred Flowers may bloom again. 

After a few years of experimentation with new pol- 
icies, by September, 1972, the regime began to move 
in education as it did in the cultural realm to a more 
conventional system. Very slowly there has been the 


(Continued on page 136) 
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oe BOOK REVIEWS 


On China 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE CIVILIZA- 


TION. Epen py Joun MEsKILL. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1973. 674 pages, ap- 
pendix of maps and index, $17.50.) 

A brief 338-page history of China from ancient 
times. to the present, by John Meskill of Barnard 
College, is followed by ten topical essays on major 
aspects of Chinese civilization, including anthro- 
pology, archeology, art, economic structure and 
trends, geography, political institutions, language, 
literature and religion. 


(New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1973. 282 pages, 
bibliography, glossary, appendix and indexes, 
$14.95.) 

The author, a professor of geography at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has given us an up-to-date 
and comprehensive account of China, including 273 
maps and numerous charts and tables. 


EAST ASIA: TRADITION AND TRANSFOR- 


MATION. By Joun K. Farrpanx, Epwin O. 
REISCHAUER AND ALBERT M. Cra. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 928 pages and 
index, $17.50.) 

A revision, condensed and updated, of two ear- 
lier volumes, East Asia: The Great Tradition 
(1960) and East Asia: The Modern Transforma- 
tion (1965), this new volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to the books on East Asia for the student and 
the general reader. The book covers China, Viet- 
nam, Korea, Japan—what the authors describe as 
“the Chinese culture area.” : 

The lengthy volume is divided into two sections: 
the 3,000-year evolution of traditional East Asian 
‘civilization, and the changes that have occurred 
in comparatively recent times. Maps, charts, illus- 
trations and colored plates add a great deal to this 
detailed and informative work. 


“The Great Contemporary Issues’ series. 
By TuE New York Times. (New York: Arno 
Press, 1972. 544 pages and index, $25.00.) 

As the editors of this series note: “When fresh, 
raw truths are allowed to speak for themselves, 
some quite distinct values emerge.” This volume 
reprints articles on China from The New York 
Times from 1900 to the present. Most articles are 
reprinted in their entirety and not always chrono- 
logically. Partly because of the voluminous nature 
of the reprinted material, and partly because of the 
e 
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very poor quality of the reproduction, the volume 


is difficult to read. 

A very brief chronology and brief biographical. 
sketches of leading Chinese personalities are in- 
cluded. 


THE CHINESE CULTURAL REVOLUTION. 


By Aprian Hsia. (New York: The Seabury 
Press, 1973. 234 pages, notes and bibliography, 
$8.98.) 

Professor Hsia has written a brief analysis of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution, set in the context of 
Chinese revolutionary thought and “‘the permanent 
social revolution which China has undergone since 
1949.” Contradictions in Chinese society both be- 
fore and during the Cultural Revolution are ex- 
plored, and the Mao cult is evaluated. The ab- 
sence of an index for this small volume is to be 
regretted. 


CHINA’S DEVELOPMENTAL EXPERIENCE. 


Epirep By MicHEL OxsENBERG. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1973. 219 pages, bibliography 
and index, $8.50, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

The papers collected in this volume were orig- 
inally presented at a series of meetings sponsored 
by the Academy of Political Science and the Na- 
tional Committee on United States-China Rela- 
tions at Columbia University in the fall of 1972. 
Specific lessons that Americans can learn from the 
Chinese experience are outlined: economic, scien- 
tific and social development in China are discussed. 
As Professor Oksenberg points out: “Of all the na- 
tions from which we might borrow, one is particu- 
larly intriguing—China. . . . The Chinese have 
undertaken bold experiments in a number of areas 
that are of direct concern to us, such as bureau- 
cratic practice, education, the patterns of urban-. 
ization, penology, public health, factory manage- 
ment, and civil-military relations.” 


CHINA: A RESOURCE AND CURRICULUM 


GUIDE. EDITED BY ARLENE POSNER AND ARNE 
J. pe Ketjzer. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1973. 277 pages, $6.50, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

A guide sponsored by the National Committee 
on United States-China Relations to offer repre- 
sentative views of the social, historical, economic, 
political and cultural aspects of China’s history and 
foreign policy. Edwin O. Reischauer is the author 
of the introduction. ty ° 


THE U.S. AND THE CHINESE 


REVOLUTION 
(Continued from page 101) 


with Peking and in voting for the latter’s admission 
to the United Nations. Then, in 1970, Canada, long 
out of patience with American intransigeance, made 
her own arrangements with Peking, breaking with 
Chiange Kai-shek and taking official note that China 
regarded Taiwan as belonging to the mainland. The 
very next year, the majority in the United Nations 
Assembly voted in favor of China, seating its delegates 
and brusquely expelling the Chiang Kai-shek regime. 
Confronted with this fait accompli, the administration 
of President Richard Nixon, which had started pour- 
ing water on the flames in Vietnam, prepared to alter 
its own attitude. 

“Any American policy toward Asia must urgently 
come to grips with the reality of China,” Nixon had 
said in 1967. At the time, a curious movement de- 

` scribed as the cultural revolution was in full swing in 
China—another mass upheaval precipitated by Mao 
and aimed at purging the bureaucracy of dissenters. 
By 1970, internal violence in China was-over and 
power was consolidated in the hands of Mao and his 
foreign minister, Chou En-lai. Their success at home, 
coupled with the immense standing they had gained 
abroad, seemed to make it possible for the Chinese 
leaders to adopt a more relaxed attitude toward the 
United States. And it was apparent that, the war in 
Vietnam being a failure, the Nixon administration 
was ready to abandon its hopeless ideological warfare 
and look at China and the Soviet Union as they were. 
Additional concessions to Japan were -also overdue, 
chief of which was the return of Okinawa to that 
country. 

With the President paying state visits in the same 
year, 1972, first to Peking and then to Moscow, and 
with the Japanese following close behind and reestab- 
lishing full diplomatic relations with China, it be- 

- comes evident that a new era in the history of East 
Asia is in the making. The test of the durability of 
this new era rests with the four powers who are 
dominant in the region: the United States, China, 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 
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SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 110) 


wan in even larger numbers than before. So far Ja- 

pan seems to be enjoying the best of both worlds, 

having gained the political advantages of normalizing 

relations with Peking without suffering significant eco- 

nomic losses in relations with Taiwan. The only 

cloud on the horizon is the dispute over the aviation 
_ agreement, which may turn out to be a special case, 
5 $ 
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rather than the beginning of a calculated effort 
by Peking to place limits on Japan’s relations with 
Taiwan. Á 

In important respects, the normalization agree- 
ment marks the beginning of a new era in Sino- 
Japanese relations. It symbolizes the dropping of 
constraints on Sino-Japanese relations imposed by Ja- 
pan’s alliance with the United States during the pe- 
riod of United States “containment” of China; and 
it represents the assumption by a resurgent Japan of 
a more independent diplomacy. But a more inde- 
pendent diplomatic stance by Japan will not neces- 
sarily lead to the close and warm relations between 
Tokyo and Peking anticipated by the more euphoric 
of Japanese editorials. The Japanese government will 
have to look to Japan’s national interests, which may 
at times clash with Chinese interests, as with respect 
to the Japanese desire to gain access to Siberian re- 
sources or to underseas oil in disputed areas claimed 
by Japan and China. And the Taiwan issue remains 
a potential problem, should the Chinese again become 
alarmed at the growth of Japanese influence in Tai- 
wan and seek to curb it. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations, the clear- 
ing away of nagging problems left over from the war, 
and the alteration of Japan’s legal relationship with 
Taiwan certainly have cleared the atmosphere and 
made it possible for the two governments to deal di- 
rectly with each other rather than at arm’s length 
through a variety of private associations and quasi- 
official trade agreements as in the past. Yet the fact 
that the two governments can negotiate directly does 
not necessarily mean that they will find it easier to 
reach agreement. On the contrary, private Japanese 
negotiators probably could accept certain Chinese 
conditions which the Japanese government could not. 
Consequently, agreements such as the fisheries agrec- 
ment, for example, may prove harder to negotiate. 

Moreover, one of the most important results of the 
normalization agreement was to relieve the Japanese 
government of much public pressure on the China 
issue. For a long time, the question of normalizing 
relations with China was a burning political issue in 
Japan. Every politician had to favor it in principle, 
which gave China exceptional leverage in Japanese 
politics. Now that relations have been normalized, 
much of that leverage is gone. There is little evi- 


_dence, for example, that there is public pressure on 


the Japanese government to move quickly or to make 
concessions to the Chinese on the aviation agreement. 
The prolonged negotiations suggest that the Jap- 
anese government is coolly weighing the Japanese in- 
terests involved and is prepared to do some hard bar- 
gaining. 

Thus, we must reserve judgment as to the nature 
of the “new era.” ‘So far, less has changed than might 
have been expected. That is not syrprising, because 
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"the political infighting in Japanese politics over the 


China issue and the rapt attention given it by the Jap- 
anése press gave an exaggerated importance to the 
act of recognition of Peking. The establishment of 
diplomatic relations in itself does little to remove 
clashes of interests between nations, although it may 
make them easier to resolve or moderate. The test of 
whether Sino-Japanese relations will lead toward 
greater cooperation or toward greater rivalry still lies 
‘ahead. 


TAIWAN AND CHINA 
(Continued from page 114) 








‘living, and therefore will probably support Taipei’s ` 


position; 2) Peking realizes that reabsorption will be 
a long process, and seems agreeable to a “soft” socio- 
economic convergence; and 3) Peking’s gradual 
approach will be reinforced by its concern for the 
stability of the emerging East Asian power balance. 
Peking consequently seems ready to accept a con- 
tinued minimal United States military presence as a 


. prolonged assurance to Taiwan of her own autonomy, 


while assenting also to a continued strong Japanese 
economic presence, 

The current bilateral relations between China and 
Macao and between China and Hong Kong may offer 
a model for the solution to the Taiwan problem. In 
the first case, Portugal retains a sliver of sovereignty, 
while China actually controls both the government 
and the economy. In Hong Kong, the British main- 
tain far more control over the government and the 
economy. ‘Taiwan’s future in the next decade prob- 
ably lies somewhere between these two prototypes. 
Most likely, Taiwan will continue to operate her 
capitalist-oriented economy, but will acknowledge the 
mainland’s authority in defense and foreign affairs. 
Thus the CPR will have recovered its territory, while 
Taiwan will continue to enjoy the fruits of her pros- 
perity. The delicate courtship between Taipei and 
Peking—nurtured by a common sense of geography, 
history and destiny—seems likely to develop into an 
“open marriage.” 








CHINA’S INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 119) 


as a lack of plants which provide specialized service 


- and spare parts. 


In order further to narrow the large quantitative 
and technological gap between her industry and the 
industry of industrialized nations, China faces chal- 
lenging tasks. One of the tasks is to upgrade con- 
siderably the technology embodied in small local in- 
dustry, especially in the chemical and metallurgy 


industries. The establishment of a number of enter- 
e 


prises which provide specialized services and spare 
parts for industries will also be essential. As the 
economy is steadily growing more complex, the pres- 
ent work incentive system will have to be modified and 
the growing problem of departmentalism (or bureau- 
cracy) that stifles innovation and efficiency will have 
to be tackled. A happy medium between the oppo- 
site poles of ideological extremism and managerial, 
technical and economic rationality for an increas- 
ingly complex economy will have to be established. 
The current vocationally oriented education system 
will also have to be upgraded, and research on high- 
level applied technology should be accelerated. In 
addition, the training of high-level managerial per- 
sonnel should be emphasized. 

The large-scale import of advanced industrial 
plants, especially machine plants, license arrangement 
for: production of specialized products and so on, 
which are now limited only by the amount of foreign 
exchange available, will accelerate the gains. Be- 
cause of improved international relations with cap- 
italist industrialized nations, China could solve the 
problem of foreign exchange shortages by permitting 
joint development of Chinese petroleum and coal re- 
sources. The arrangement between Occidental Pe- 
troleum Corporation in the United States and the ` 
Soviet Union with regard to chemical fertilizers and 
natural gas may offer a guide to future arrangements 
between China and these nations. 

It is very likely that China will lengthen her lead 
over the ordinary less developed nations during the 
next decade. But it is not clear that she can narrow 
the gap between her economy and that of the dynamic 
capitalist industrialized nations, or prevent the gap 
from widening. 








FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 


PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 123) 


grains in the first 2 decades of the Republic thus 
barely kept pace with population growth, leaving. per 
capita grain output almost unchanged. If the cur- 
rent annual growth rate of 1.9’ per cent continues, by 
1992, Chinese population would reach 1.2 billion, an 
increase of 46 per cent. With a 46 per cent increase 
in population, a 100 per cent increase in foodgrain 
output in the coming two decades should improve 
the country’s living standard. The problem is: Can 
Chinese grain output double in the next 20 years? 
During the first 10 years of development, about 40 
per cent of the Chinese foodgrain growth was due to 
the increase in sown areas, mainly through the rise of 
multiple cropping; and about 60 per cent of the 
growth was due to the increase in yields per acre.?” 
In the period following the agricultural crisis (1961-— 


27 Field, op. cit. 


1971), virtually the entire increase in foodgrain pro- 
duction came from an increase in yield per acre. This 
increase was achieved primarily through increased 
investment in industries supporting agriculture, mainly 
the chemical fertilizer and agricultural machinery in- 
dustries. To double food grain output in 20 years 
would require an annual growth rate of 3.5 per cent, 
which is 70 per cent higher than the growth rate 
achieved in the past 20 years. The attainment of 
this goal requires an inflow of capital into the agricul- 
tural sector which at least doubles that of the current 
level. 

Yet, in recent years, not only has there been no 
substantial capital investment in agriculture, but those 
industries supporting agriculture have also gradually 
lost their zeal. Since the state has stipulated a policy 
of low price and marginal profit for materials supply- 
ing agriculture, industrial enterprises consider it a 
“losing business” and have deliberately shifted their 
resources away from supporting agriculture.* To 
raise the growth rate of foodgrain from 2 per cent 
in the past 2 decades to 3.5 per cent in the coming 
2 decades would be an extremely difficult task. It 
requires a slowdown of industrialization and, more 
important, a considerable reduction in defense ex- 
penditures, a sector absorbing the lion’s share of Chi- 
nese capital and technical manpower.”® Without such 
a reorientation, and merely relying on local resources 
and backyard technology, a rapid breakthrough in 
modernizing Chinese farming would be only illusory. 


28 Editorial of Shensi Jih-pao (Shensi Daily) from Sian 
People’s Broadcast Station, April 17, 1973. 

29 For details see Chu-yuan Cheng, The Machine-Build- 
ing Industry in Communist China (Chicago: Aldine, 1971), 
pp. 217-219. 








MAOISM VERSUS KHRUSHCHEVISM: 
TEN YEARS 


(Continued from page 105) 


1973, the Occidental Petroleum Corporation negoti- 
ated an $8-billion, 20-year fertilizer deal with the 
U.S.S.R. that in due course received official sanction 
in an exchange of letters between the United States 
Commerce Department and the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. 

The United States government is directly involved 
in the promotion of American-Soviet commerce in 
other respects. In March, the Export-Import Bank 
approved the extension of $202.4 million (of which 
the bank itself would provide $101.2 million) in 
American loans and guarantees to the Soviet Union 


17 David Binder, The New York Times, May 20, 1973. 
See in this general connection, O. Edmund Clubb, “New 


Horizons in U.S.-Soviet Trade,” The Progressive, June, 
1973, pp. 41-44, 
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for the purchase of industrial equipment. And this 
was viewed as only a beginning. “Authoritative” 
West German and East European sources reported 
that CPSU General Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev 
talked business to United States presidential adviser 
Henry A. Kissinger (who visited Moscow in May, 
1973) in terms of $250 billion in exchanges over the 
next 20 years.1” 


SOVIET-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


That figure may of course prove somewhat vision- 
ary; nevertheless, the Brezhnev visit to the United 
States in June, 1973, not only maintained the mo- 
mentum toward political détente and increased eco- 
nomic exchanges, but perceptibly stimulated the pro- 
cess still further. Nine agreements were signed, cov- 
ering political issues ranging from arrangements gov- 
erning the payment of income taxes by one country’s 
citizens living in the other to a mutual pledge to avoid 
actions that might possibly lead to nuclear confronta- 
tion between the two powers “and between either of 
the parties and other countries.” The joint com- 


_ muniqué issued on June 25 indicated that the United 


States and the Soviet Union are bent on peaceful co- 
existence and an increase of amicable exchanges— 
including the economic. The political progress 
achieved since the Americans, British and Soviets 
signed their limited nuclear-test agreement at Mos- 
cow just one decade ago is substantial. And if the 
overall economic agreement signed between Wash- 
ington and Moscow in October, 1972, has still (as of 
this writing) not received congressional approval, 
leaving the Soviet Union (like China) without most- 
favored-nation treatment in the American market, 
the pressures making for full regularization of eco- 
nomic relations between the two countries continue 
to mount. 

Patently, the economic enterprises being undertaken 
by the Soviet Union with foreign collaboration dwarf 
anything the Chinese can achieve. The Soviet grand 
strategy is demonstrably paying dividends. Moscow 
has cultivated the governments of both bourgeois 
third world and capitalist countries with an effective- 
ness that Peking has been unable to match. And the 
Nixon strategy of détente has resulted in a further im- 
provement of relations between the two superpowers. 

China, on the other hand, is able to make modest 
progress in relations with both third world and in- 
dustrialized countries, but not toward Peking’s ulti- 
mate objective of marshalling the revolutionary forces 
of the “intermediate zone” in a crusade against both 
superpowers. The future holds many imponderables 


_ for that vast and variegated “zone,” true, but the 


Chinese strategy for confounding the superpowers has 
no effective relationship to today’s realities. In the 
field of grand strategy, Maoism has lost out to 


Khrushchevism. 
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CULTURAL REVOLUTION 
; (Continued from page 131) 


reintroduction of exams for college entrance. More 
emphasis is being put on theoretical subject matter 
and less on practical experience in the factories and 
fields. Though a student must put in several months 
of physical labor, a number’ of urban high school 
graduates in some areas are now permitted to enter 
the university without having gone through two years 
of manual labor. Old bourgeois professors who had 
been thrown out of the universities have been rein- 
stated even before they have been completely re- 
formed. These measures reflect increasing concern 
with economic growth. 

Their implications are profound, The universities 
are resuming the very policies that had prompted 
Mao to close them in the Cultural Revolution. They 
are becoming more concerned with training profes- 
sionals than in training revolutionary cadres. With 
increasing standards, it is likely that there will be 
fewer workers and peasants entering the universities 
and more children of officials who are less qualified 
ideologically but more qualified academically. If this 
trend continues, a specialized, technocratic elite may 
reemerge, the very group Mao sought to destroy be- 
cause he feared it would undermine the revolutionary 
society he was creating. Here again, despite the 
purge of Liu Shao-ch’i, a cultural and educational 
system may emerge which is closer to Liu’s develop- 
mental model than Mao’s. 


THE FUTURE 


Will these readjustments across the whole spectrum 
of Chinese society continue? It is possible that the 
system of material incentives will continue on a 
steady course. The political arrangements at the 
center, however, may suddenly unravel. Since the 
Great Leap Forward resulted in an inner political 
crisis, it can be expected that the aftermath of the 
Cultural Revolution may result in an even more 
acute political crisis because the Revolution was more 
directly related to the political system. 

The present political situation is still volatile. Be- 
sides the uncertainty at the center, the succession issue 
has not been resolved. Communist systems have not 
worked out a procedure for succession. Despite the 
example of the trauma that occurred in the Soviet 
Union after Stalin’s demise, there is no evidence that 
the Chinese have learned from the experience. Mao 
is nearly 80 years old so this question will arise in 
the near future. Mao first endorsed Liu Shao-ch’i 
and then Lin Piao as his official heirs, but he has 


_ 7 Editors note: see also the article on education in China 
in this issue. 


purged them both. There is talk of Chou En-lai as 
a successor, but Chou is in his seventies and could 
possibly die before Mao. Chiang Ch’ing, Mao’s wife, 
has no solid support except among a few younger 
ideologues and will probably lose whatever power she 
has with her husband’s death. Two younger men 
have surfaced during the Cultural Revolution, Yao 
Wen-yuan and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao. Yao is closely 
associated with Chiang Ch’ing so he, like she, might 
not survive Mao’s demise. The other, Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao, who also gained prominence through Chiang 
Ch’ing’s patronage, appears to have become inde- 
pendent of her support and has established a separate 
base of his own in Shanghai. Chang or someone in 
his mold, with a territorial base and some military 
power, might come to the fore after a period of collec- 
tive leadership. With the military entrenched at the 
local level and also at the center, it is likely the mili- 
tary will participate in the choice of a successor. ` 
Even if the succession were peaceful, can Mao’s 
successor or successors continue the dynamic leader- 
ship Mao has given China? Because of his ideologi- 
cal direction, charisma and, most important, his his- 
torical role in creating a united country after 100 
years of disruption, Mao has been able to hold to- 
gether the conflicting interest groups which compose 
the new China. He has directed them toward the 
common goal of revolution and modernization. But 
can anyone without this background play a similar 
role? Moreover, after Mao’s onslaught against it, 
will the party ever again be able to wield the tremen- 
dous power it once had? It could well be that the 
leadership that has led China for several decades will 
become less dynamic and less committed to achieving 
both modernization and revolution in the future. 
Nevertheless, from what we have read and heard 
from returned visitors, in China there is already the 
making of a new kind of society. The Maoist vision 
of his countrymen putting service to the collective 
before service to self is part of China’s cultural and 
historical heritage, but Mao has made this vision 
more powerful and more pervasive than ever before. 
Yet the fact that Mao halted the Cultural Revolu- 
tion before it had realized his vision shows that China 
has not yet achieved this new man. Mao has compro- 
mised with the realities of human nature. Are the 
adjustments now under way also a compromise with 
Mao’s vision of a revolutionary society? In view of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, these moves can ‘be 
rationalized as taking a step backward so as later to 
take two steps forward. The changes in the past two 
years have been so dramatic that one wonders if the 
regime may have taken more than one step backward. 
Yet as long as Mao rules, this trend is not irreversible. 
His vision of building a truly revolutionary society 
still remains and contradicts the current adjustment 
now under way. - . 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of July, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Conference on Cooperation and 

Security in Europe 

July 3—Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
opens the 35-member conference in Helsinki with 
a proposal by the Soviet Union for a new charter 
of relations among all European states and a gen- 
eral East-West summit meeting before the year’s 
end. 

The delegates approve a previously worked out 
agenda of topics to be taken up by working groups 
in Geneva in the fall. 

July 5—U.S. Secretary of State William P. Rogers, 
stressing human objectives for the Helsinki talks, 
says that the conference “must not confirm barriers 
that still divide Europe”; he supports the position 
of the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, endorsing specific practical measures for 
freer circulation of people and information between 
East and West. 

July 6—The foreign ministers conclude their policy 
statements at the Helsinki conference and inform- 
ally agree to a 2d phase of talks in Geneva begin- 
ning September 18. 

July 7—The Ist phase of the conference ends with 
a communiqué that “no consensus was reached for 
the time being” on the Maltese proposal requesting 
the admission of Algeria and Tunisia to the confer- 
ence. 


International Court of Justice 


July 13—The World Court denies a Pakistani request 
for an interim injunction to direct India not to 
transfer Pakistani prisoners of war to Bangladesh 
to stand trial. 


International Monetary Crisis 

July 6—The value of the dollar falls to new lows for 

` the 9th consecutive day, as officials in Zurich, 
Brussels, Paris and other financial centers call on 
the United States to support the dollar. In Paris, 
the price of gold reaches a new record of $132 an 
ounce. 

July 10—The U.S. Federal Reserve Board increases 
by more than 50 per cent its “swap” credit lines 
with other central banks, enabling it to borrow 
foreign currencies to defend the value of the dollar 
in foreign-exchange trading. 

July 13—The fluctuating American dollar, after 


rallying 3 days, ends the week with an average loss 
in value of about 20 per cent against European 
currencies. 

July 27—The Bank of England raises its minimum 
lending rate 21% percentage points to 114% per cent, 
the highest rate in history. The Bank of England 
also makes large purchases of the British pound to 
bolster its declining value in international monetary 
markets. 

The West German central bank reduces its high 
interest rates that have attracted British and U.S. 
monies and contributed to the falling value of U.S. 
and British currencies. 


Middle East 
(See also Intl, U.N.; Egypt) 


July 12—Israel reports that 3 Syrian tanks entered 
the demilitarized zone on the Golan heights; an 
exchange of fire produced no casualties. 

July 13—U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim an- 
nounces plans for a visit to the Middle East to con- 
sult with leaders of the Egyptian, Israeli and Jor- 
danian governments, but dates have not been set. 

July 21—Arab and Japanese hijackers continue to 
hold hostage a Japan Air Lines jet plane com- 
mandeered yesterday after it took off from Amster- 
dam. ‘The pilot was forced to land at Dubai, a 
Persian Gulf sheikdom. The hijackers demand the 
release of Kozo Okamoto, who is serving a life 
sentence in Israel for his part in the massacre of 
26 persons at Tel Aviv airport in May, 1972. 

The Israeli Minister of Transport, Shimon Peres, 
says that Israel will not yield to the hijackers’ de- 
mand. 

July 23—The New York Times reports that hijackers 
continue to hold hostage the Japan Air Lines jet 
and passengers in Dubai. 

July 24—-After landing at Benghazi airport, the JAL 
plane is blown up by the hijackers after passengers 
and crew have disembarked. The hijackers, iden- 
tified as 3 Palestinians and 1 Japanese, are arrested 
by Libyan authorities. 


United Nations 

July 20—The Security Council resumes its debate on 
the Middle East. The Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
Mohammed H. el-Zayatt, declares that U.S. support 
for Israel has “blocked the way to peace.” 

July 26—The U.S. vetoes a Security Council resolu- 
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tion (approved by 13 members, China abstaining) 
that is ¢ritical of Israel’s continuing occupation of 
Arab lands seized during the 1967 war. 


War in Indochina 


July 1—Amnesty International, an independent 
organization working for the release of persons im- 
prisoned for their political beliefs, publishes a re- 
port on the detention of 100,000 civilians by the 
South Vietnamese government and the Provisional 
Revolutionary government of the Vietcong. 

The South Vietnamese government reports 3 
severe Communist cease-fire violations. 

July 4—Communist troops cut off Route 4, Pnom- 
penh’s road to the sea. . 

July 8—In a campaign to isolate Pnompenh, Com- 
munists cut off 5 government defensive outposts 
despite heavy American bombing. 

July 9—Cambodia’s Premier In Tam, declaring that 
the United States has not involved him in cease-fire 
negotiations, says, “This is a problem for Khmers 
to discuss with Khmers.” 

July 10—In the 126th consecutive day of bombing, 
American jets strike north of Pnompenh against 
rebel troops advancing close to the capital. 

July 12—U.S, jets give strong support in heavy fight- 
ing south and west of Pnompenh. 

July 15—The Vietcong release 2 Canadian officers 
serving on the International Commission of Control 
and Supervision, held captive 17 days in South Viet- 
‘nam. 

July 21—The commander-in-chief of the Gambodian 
army, Lieutenant General Sosthene Fernandez, 
states that Cambodia will ask the U.S. to continue 
its bombing after the scheduled cut-off date of 
August 15. (See also Current History, August, 
1973, “U.S. Government,” June 29, 1973, p. 96.) 

July 22—American planes strike guerrilla positions 
ringing Pnompenh. 

July 23—The South Vietnamese government releases 
375 civilian prisoners to the Vietcong. 

July 29—T he New York Times reports that an agree- 
ment to end the military and political conflict in 
Laos has been reached by the Vientiane govern- 
ment and the Communist-led Pathet Lao. The 
agreement provides for the 2 Laotian parties to 
share the ministries in a government of national 
union; on the military side, the agreement provides 
for Laos to be divided into 2 zones, one under the 
control of the Laotian army and the other under the 
control of the Pathet Lao. 

The New York Times reports that the Interna- 
tional Commission of Control and Supervision is 
bankrupt; its debts total over $10 million. I.C.C.S. 
sources charge that several delegations have pre- 
sented inflated and false expense statements. 

July 31—The 249 Canadian military members of the 


I.C.C.S. leave. The Canadian delegation’s with- 
drawal from the I.C.C.S. becomes effective today. 


AFGHANISTAN 

July 17—While King Mohammad Zahir Shah is 
visiting Italy, Lieutenant General Mohammad 
Daud Khan, the King’s brother-in-law, leads a coup 
d’état against the government. In a broadcast, 
General Daud declares that he has set up a military 
government to save the country. Martial law is de- 
clared throughout Afghanistan. 


ARGENTINA 


July 6—Left-wing guerrillas, claiming to be the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Army, release an American 
executive kidnapped June 19, the 5th to be kid- 
napped this year. 

July 13—Heéctor J. Cámpora resigns the presidency, 
promising the office to former dictator Juan D. 
Perón “within a few more days.” Cámpora an- 
nounces the resignations of Vice President Vincent 
Solano Lima and the Cabinet. 

July 14—José Rucci, general secretary of the General 
Confederation of Labor, pledges trade union sup- 
port for Perón for the presidency of Argentina. 

July 17—In Córdoba, over 10,000 workers strike fol- 
lowing an attack by right-wing trade unionists 
against the headquarters of a leftist union. 


AUSTRALIA 


July 11—The department of foreign affairs announces 
the appointment of a career diplomat, Bruce Wood- 
berry, to become chargé d’affaires of a diplomatic 
mission to North Vietnam on July 28. 


AUSTRIA | 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


BAHAMAS, THE 


July 10—The Bahamas become an independent na- 
tion and a member of the British Commonwealth 
after 3 centuries of British colonial rule. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


CHILE 


July 4—President Salvador Allende Gossens returns 
the country to civilian control, abrogating the 
emergency decrees following an abortive military 
uprising on June 29. The President meets with 
leaders of his Popular Unity coalition, dominated 
by Communists and Socialists, to form an all- 
civilian, 15-member Cabinet to replace the one that 
resigned yesterday. 

July 27—CGaptain Arturo Araya, chief military aide 
to President Salvador Allende Gossens, is assassi- 
nated. 


CHINA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


July 4~The Bank of China will be represented in the 
U.S. by the Chase Manhattan Bank, bank chairman 
David Rockefeller announces in a news conference; 
this is the 1st such arrangement with an American 
bank since the Communists came to power in China 
in 1949. 


CYPRUS 
July 14—The Major Synod of the Orthodox Church 
defrocks the 3 dissident bishops who had attempted 
to defrock Archbishop Makarios, the President of 
Cyprus, because he held secular office. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, U.N., and Libya) 


July 14-Hafez Ismail, adviser to President Anwar 
Sadat, returning from a 3-day visit to the Soviet 
Union, says Egypt and the U.S.S.R. “are in total 
accord in their assessment of the Middle East situa- 
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tion 


FRANCE 
(See also United Kingdom, Great Britain) 


July 5—France raises its lending rate from 7.5 to 8.5 
per cent as one of its anti-inflationary measures. 

July 21—A French nuclear device is tested in the 
South Pacific. A New Zealand frigate, the Otago, 
witnesses the explosion from a site 12 miles away. 
The Otago sailed into the test area to protest the 
blast. 

July 29—A 2d French nuclear test is held in the South 
Pacific. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 
(See Intl, Intl Monetary Crisis; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


GREECE 


July 3—The government arrests 2 former Cabinet 
ministers, as well as 2 civilians and 5 air force offi- 
cers, and accuses them of a role in an alleged abor- 
tive Navy coup in late May. 

July 9—As part of an anti-inflationary program, 
Greece raises the interest on bank loans 2 per cent 
and the Bank of Greece discount rate increases to 
9 per cent from 7.5 per cent. 

July 29—A referendum is held on the abolition of the 
monarchy and its replacement by a presidential 
parliamentary republic headed by President George 
Papadopoulos, as decreed on June 1, 1973. 

_ July 30—In final returns from the referendum, it is 
reported that some 78.4 per cent of the electorate 
voted in favor of Papadopoulos’ program and the 

° abolition of the monarchy. 
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INDIA. 
(See also Intl, Intl Court of Justice; Pakistan) 


July 11—India releases 438 Pakistani prisoners of war 
for medical reasons; 92,000 remain in detention 
_ camps. 


IRAN 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


IRAQ 

July 1—Defense Minister Lieutenant General Ham- 
mad Shihab is killed and Interior Minister Lieu- 
tenant General Sadoun Ghaidan is wounded in a 
plot reportedly engineered by the chief of internal 
security, Colonel Nazem Kassar. 

July 7—Following a swift trial before a special 3- 
member tribunal, the government executes 23 per- 

` sons, including Colonel Kazzar, accused of taking 
part in the abortive coup. 

July 9—A 2d round of executions of 13 persons 
accused in the recent plot includes Mohammed 

. Fadel, a member of the ruling Baath Socialist party; 
a Baath party member of the Command Council, 
Abdel Khalek al-Sammarai, is sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

July 11—The ruling Baath party, in a reaction to the 
recent abortive coup, concludes an agreement with 
the Communist party on sharing power and resumes 
peace talks with the Kurds, a rebellious minority. 

July 13—President Ahmed Hassan Bakr amends the 
Constitution to give himself full powers. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 
July 1—6,000 doctors striking for the 25th day seek 
reform of the nation’s system of socialized medicine. 
July 3—Israeli leaders pledge retribution for the slay- 
ing of an Israeli military attaché, Colonel Yosef 
Alon, in Washington, D.C., 2 days ago. 


ITALY 
July 8—Mariano Rumor is sworn in as Premier for 
the 4th time. 


JORDAN 
July 17—Jordan breaks off diplomatic relations with 
Tunisia. i 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


July 11—Vice Minister Lee Jae Sul of the Economic 
Planning Board announces economic curbs and im- 
port arrangements to cope with shortages of scrap 
iron and farm products because of the U.S. export 
embargo, announced June 27, 1973. 

At the opening session of the 7th round of Red 
Cross talks between North and South Korea in 
Pyongyang, South Korea proposes family exchange 
visits between the 2 Koreas in September. 

e 





LEBANON 


pK July 9—The formation of a national coalition Cabinet 


of 22 members under Premier-designate Takieddin 
Solh ends a 17-day political crisis, 


LIBYA 


July 20—After a caravan of some 40,000 Libyans 
push past Mersa Matruh, in disregard of Egypt’s 
wish that they go no further, the Egyptians block 
the road to Cairo by placing a train across it. The 
Libyans are marching to pressure Egypt into pro- 
ceeding with the proposed merger with Libya. 

July 23—Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi, Libya’s 
leader, announces that he has withdrawn his resig- 
nation, first offered on July 11. 


NEW ZEALAND 


(See also France) 


July 11—Prime Minister Norman Kirk announces 
that New Zealand has lifted her trade embargo with 
North Vietnam as a first step to normalize relations 
but is not willing to recognize North Vietnam until 
she honors the Paris cease-fire agreement obliga- 
tions. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also Intl, Intl Court of Justice; India) 


July 10—The National Assembly authorizes President 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto to recognize Bangladesh. 

July 12—Pakistan and India agree to hold talks be- 
ginning July 24 in Islamabad to resolve problems 
resulting from the December, 1971, war. 


PHILIPPINES, THE 


July 28—In the second day of voting in a referendum 
on whether President Ferdinand E. Marcos should 
continue as President of the Philippines beyond 
1973, it is reported that a large vote in favor of his 
continuing in office is anticipated. 
July 31—The Commission of Elections reports that 
in the referendum President Marcos received 90 per 
cent of the 7.2 million votes counted so far. 


PORTUGAL 


July 16—Premier Marcello Caetano of Portugal 
arrives in London for an official visit. 


Mozambique 

July 10—The Times of London carries a report by 
Spanish missionaries of the massacre by Portuguese 
armed forces of a Mozambique community; its 
residents allegedly helped guerrillas of the Mozam- 
bique Liberation Front, known as Frelimo. 


RWANDA 
July 5—A military coup d’état, led by Major General 
Juvénal Habyarimana, following months of tribal 
° 
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unrest, overthrows the government of President 
Grégoire Kayibanda; the President is placed under 
the protection of the National Guard. A statement 
broadcast in the name of General Habyarimana 
and 10 other officers orders the suspension of 
Paremhutu, the only legal political party. The Na- 
tional Assembly is dissolved. l 
July 7—General Habyarimana, calling for unity, 
promises ousted politicians their freedom. 


UGANDA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


July 9—After assurances from Zaire’s President Mo- 
buto Sese Seko that they had been invited, Pres- 
ident Idi Amin orders the release of 112 American 
Peace Corps volunteers, whom he detained for 
over 2 days, and allows them to continue to Zaire. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Conference on Cooperation; Egypt) 


July 5—In Vienna, Soviet Premier Aleksei N. Ko- 
sygin, responding to the request of some 80 Jews 
who wish to return to the Soviet Union, says that 
the Soviet Embassy in Vienna will deal with these 
requests. f 

In a joint communiqué the Soviet Premier and 
Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky support the 
forthcoming European security conference. 

July 6—The Soviet Union announces a school-con- 
struction program, particularly to upgrade rural 
education. f 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern ireland 


July 18—Two British soldiers are killed by the Pro- 
visional wing of the I.R.A. following yesterday's 
arrest of 18 I.R.A. leaders. 

July 31—The new Assembly opens; it replaces the 
provincial Parliament that was suspended in March, 
1972, and allows Roman Catholics to have a greater 
share in the government. Militant Protestants, who 
promised to obstruct the Assembly, disrupt the first 
session, which is adjourned by the chairman. 


UNITED STATES 

Economy 

(See also Intl, Intl Monetary Crisis) 

July 1—President Richard Nixon, in a nationwide 
radio address, calls the temporary June 13 price 
freeze effective in keeping prices stable. 

July 2—The nation’s major banks raise their prime 
rate from 734 to 8 per cent. 

July 5—The government approves an increase in in- 
terest rates for commercial banks—from 414 to 5 
per cent; for thrift institutions—from 5 to 51⁄4 per 
cent; and for government mortgage loans—from 7 
to 734 per cent. . 


July 6—The Labor Department reports that whole- 


sale prices rose 2.3 per cent in June, mainly before `’ 


the latest freeze on June 13, and the unemployment 
‘rate dropped from 5 to 4.8 per cent in June, its 
lowest level in 3 years. 

July 18—The White House issues a Presidential state- 
ment outlining Phase 4 of President Nixon’s eco- 
nomic stabilization program. The June 13 price 
freeze will continue until August 12; but the freeze 
on the price of health care and food, with the ex- 
ception of beef, is lifted. The statement concedes 
that prices: will continue to increase in the second 
half of 1973, 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Conference on Cooperation, War in 
Indochina; U.S., Government) 


_ July 4 White House officials announce that Henry A. 
Kissinger, the President’s adviser on national 
security affairs, will go to Peking Jater this summer 
to confer with China’s Premier Chou En-lai. 

July 5—State Department spokesman Paul J. Hare 
says that the government is protesting Ugandan 
President Idi Amin’s message wishing President 
Nixon “a speedy recovery from the Watergate af- 
fair’ and will not nominate a new ambassador to 
Uganda. i 

July 6—President Nixon confers with China’s repre- 
sentative in the United States, Huang Chen, fol- 
lowing a meeting between Huang Chen and Kis- 
singer, which included a discussion of peace efforts 
in Cambodia. 

July 9—In Prague, Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers signs a consular convention with Czecho- 
slovakia to begin to normalize relations between the 
2 countries. Rogers is the 1st American Secretary 
of State to visit Czechoslovakia since World War 
II. Rogers has raised the issues of Czechoslova- 
kians who wish to join their families in the United 
States, of property and bond claims. Negotiations 
on cultural exchanges are set for October 22 in 
Prague. : 

July 12—President Nixon and his top aides confer 
with West Germany’s visiting Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheel on ‘the Atlantic relationship” and 
European security. 

July 16—Secretary of Defense James R. Schlesinger, 
in. a letter to the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, discloses that U.S. B-52 bombers struck secretly 
in Cambodia in 1969 and 1970. He defends the 
unreported raids as necessary to the security of 
U.S. troops in Indochina. (See also Military.) 

Testifying before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, former Air Force Major Hal M. Knight 
declares that he and others falsified highly classified 
reports after the secret missions in 1969-1970 to 
*obliterate any record of the unpublicized bombings. 
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-July 18—Melvin R. Laird, who served as Secretary 
Defense at the time of the secret bombings, and re- 
tired General Earle G. Wheeler (then chairman, of 

. the Joint Chiefs of Staff) declare that they had no 
knowledge of the falsification of official documents 
relating to the secret bombing of Cambodia in 
1969-1970. Laird denies that he ever ordered the 
“falsification of official records.” 

July 18—Secretary of State William P. Rogers confers 
in Seoul with top-ranking South Korean officials on 
admitting North and South Korea to U.N. mem- 
bership. 

July 19—Kissinger states that the White House 
“neither ordered nor was it aware of any falsifica- 
tion of records” on the 14-month secret bombing of 
Cambodia ordered by President Nixon in March, 
1969; during this period, the U.S. official policy 
was respect. for Cambodia’s neutrality. 

At a White House meeting, Kissinger tells 3 
eminent Jewish leaders that Soviet Communist 
party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev has promised Pres- 
ident Nixon that a large number of Soviet Jews, 
previously denied permission to emigrate, will soon 
be allowed to leave for Israel. 

July 20—Defense Department spokesman Jerry W. 
Friedheim acknowledges that the Defense Depart- 
ment knowingly gave the Senate Armed Services 
Committee a false report last month that did not 
divulge the secret bombing of Cambodia in 1969- 
1970. 

July 24--Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi of Iran 
begins a 4-day state visit. He is welcomed by U.S. 
President Nixon. 

July 25—The Shah of Iran declares that he plans to 
purchase U.S. fighter planes to improve Iran’s de- 
fenses. 

In a suit brought by a member of Congress and 
4 Air Force officers, Federal District Court Judge 
Orrin G. Judd in Brooklyn issues a permanent in- 
junction forbidding the U.S. Defense Department 
and Air Force to continue to bomb in Cambodia 
because such acts are “unauthorized and unlawful.” 

July 26—In Washington, D.C., government officials 
report that Kissinger has postponed his Peking trip 
until after August 15, when U.S. bombing in Cam- 
bodia is scheduled to stop. 

July 27—The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
grants the U.S. government a stay of Judge Judd’s 
injunction ending the bombing of Cambodia. 

July 28—According to The New York Times, sources 
in Washington, D.C., report that the Senate Armed 
Services Committee has evidence that the falsifica- 
tion of bombing records extended to missions over 
Laos. 

July 30—At the White House, President Nixon con- 
fers with Prime Minister Gough Whitlam of Aus- 


tralia. 
e 
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i Tip 31—Visiting Premier Kakuei Tanaka of ‚Japan 


meets with President Nixon at the White House. 


- Government 


July 1—President Nixon signs a compromise package 
of bills that cuts off funds for American military 
actions in Indochina after August 15 and continues 
government spending and borrowing authority 
through November 30. The compromise includes 
an agreement that President Nixon will seek con- 
gressional approval if he wants military operations 
in Cambodia to continue beyond August 15. 

July 2—White House press secretary Ronald L. Zeigler 
says that President Nixon plans to speak on charges 
made by the select Senate committee investigating 
the Watergate scandal after it completes its cur- 
rent hearings, but that he will not speak publicly 
on the matter until then, and will not appear before 
the committee or the grand jury to respond to 
charges. 

The government imposes export controls on scrap 
metal and announces the resumption of limited 
soybean shipments. 

July 3—Samuel Dash, counsel to the Senate Water- 
gate committee (the Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Activities), says that John W. Dean 
3d, former counsel to the President, will be recalled 
by the committee this fall to testify about the Pres- 
ident’s purchase of his San Clemente, California, 
estate. 

Press secretary Ziegler denounces newspaper 
articles suggesting wrongdoing in the purchase of 
the San Clemente estate. 

July 5—The government orders additional controls 
on 41 agricultural exports in the areas of livestock 
feed, edible oils and animal fats. 

July 6—George A. Spater, chairman of American Air- 
lines, says that the company illegally contributed 
$55,000 in company funds to President Nixon’s re- 
election campaign. The funds were solicited last 
year by Herbert W. Kalmbach, President Nixon’s 
former personal attorney. At the time, American 
Airlines had a pending merger with Western Air- 
lines before the Civil Aeronautics: Board; this was 
later rejected by the C.A.B. 

July 7—President Nixon formally notifies the Senate 
Watergate committee that “I consider it my con- 
stitutional responsibility to decline to appear per- 
sonally under any circumstances before your com- 
mittee or to grant access to presidential papers.” 
He says he will speak to the subject “at an appro- 
priate time during your hearings.” 

July 9—President Nixon addresses a crowd of about 
12,000 in Kansas City, Missouri, at the swearing in 
of Clarence M. Kelley as director of the F.B.I. 

‘The General Accounting Office, in a report to 
Congress, accuses the Agriculture Department of 

` 


mismanaging last year’s wheat sales to the Soviet 
Union. 


July 10—Former Attorney General John N. Mitchell, 


testifying before the Senate Watergate committee, 
says he withheld information from President Nixon 
about the Watergate bugging, the cover-up and 
“White House horror stories” because he believed 
it would damage the President’s bid for reelection. 
He denies that he authorized the scheme that led 
to the Watergate break-in and disputes the testi- 
mony of John W. Dean 3d and Jeb Stuart Ma- 
gruder, his former deputy at the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President. 

The House of Representatives votes to limit 
subsidy payments to any one farm to $20,000. 


July 11—In his 2d day of testimony, John N. Mitchell 


insists that “to my knowledge, the President was 
not knowledgeable” about the Watergate affair and 
states that the former senior White House aides 
H. R. Haldeman and John D. Ehrlichman par- 
ticipated in “a design not to have the stories come 
out.” l 

The Finance Committee to Re-elect the Pres- 
ident returns a check for $55,000 to American Air- 
lines. 

White House deputy press secretary Gerald L. 
Warren, citing a May 23 rule, says that to prevent 
untoward disclosure former presidential aides in- 
volved in Watergate matters may not copy docu- 
ments they worked on in the White House. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
jects the administration’s nominee, G. McMurtrie 
Godley, former Ambassador to Laos, as Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian Affairs because of 
his identification with Washington’s policies in 
Indochina. 

President Nixon signs the bill to increase Social 
Security benefits 5.6 per cent by 1974. 


July 12—In response to an urgent appeal of the 


Senate Watergate committee to avert “the very 
grave possibility of a fundamental constitutional 
confrontation” over documents the committee 
seeks, President Nixon agrees to meet with the com- 
mittee chairman, Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D., 
N.C.), as a “courtesy,” but deputy press secretary 
Warren says the President will not testify nor pro- 
vide the committee with presidential papers. 
Former Attorney General Mitchell completes his 
3d day of testimony before the Senate Watergate 
committee; Richard A. Moore, a White House 
special counsel, testifies before the committee that 
he believes that the President had no knowledge 
“of any involvement of White House personnel in 
the bugging or cover-up” until March 21, 1973. 
Deputy press secretary Warren, criticizing the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s rejection of 
Godley, says that the President believes that careęr 


officers should not “become subject to retribution 
for diligent execution of their instructions.” 

July 13—Doctors at the Bethesda Naval Hospital re- 
port that the President (now hospitalized) must re- 
duce his work load by 75 per cent for the next few 
days because he is suffering from viral pneumonia. 
July 14—The Senate confirms the appointments of 
John L. McLucas as Secretary of the Air Force, 
General George S. Brown as Air Force chief of 
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troops to hostilities abroad subject to congressional 
approval. The bill now goes to the Senate. 
Frederick C. LaRue, a former official of the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of the President, tells the 
Senate Watergate committee that he came to the 
conclusion that the $230,000 that he distributed 
secretly to the “Watergate Seven” was to meet 
“commitments” to the defendants, but that he did 
not know who ultimately authorized the payments. 


staff and Ernest V. Siracusa as Ambassador to 
Uruguay. 

July 16—Alexander P. Butterfield, now head of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and a former aide to H. 


July 19—The Senate, voting 64 to 33, approves a bill 
to increase the ininimum wage of $1.60 an hour to 
$2.20 an hour over a 14-month period. 

July 20—The Senate votes, 71 to 18, to approve a 


R. Haldeman (former White House chief of staff), 

testifies before the Senate Watergate committee and 
` discloses that all of President Nixon’s meetings in 
the White House and his telephone calls were auto- 
matically tape-recorded, including conversations 
with John W. Dean 3d and other key Watergate 
figures. 

In a letter to Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D., 
N.C.) J. Fred Buzhardt, a special presidential 
counsel, acknowledges that all of President Nixon’s 
official meetings and telephone conversations have 
been secretly taped since 1971. 

Herbert W. Kalmbach, a personal attorney and 
a chief fund-raiser for President Nixon, tells the 
Senate Watergate committee how he secretly raised 
$220,000 for the 7 Watergate defendants charged 
with illegally breaking into Democratic National 
Headquarters at the Watergate complex in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

July 17—Voting 77 to 20, the Senate approves a bill 
for a $3.5-billion, 789-mile trans-Alaskan pipeline. 

The Federal Trade Commission files a formal 
complaint against the 8 largest oil companies in the 
U.S., in which the 8 are accused of conspiring to 
monopolize the refining of petroleum products for 
a period of at least 23 years; the monopolistic prac- 
tices have allegedly led to gasoline shortages. 

Kalmbach tells the Senate Watergate committee 
that 3 years ago he provided $400,000 in cash to 
unknown persons, as ordered by the White House. 
He declares that he now believes the money was 
used to try to defeat Alabama Governor George 
Wallace in the 1970 Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary. 

President Nixon orders the Secret Service not to 
divulge its role in recording President Nixon’s 
White House conversations. A White House 
spokesman declares that President Nixon considers 
the tapes to be “presidential documents.” 

The Senate Watergate committee asks President 
Nixon to make the tapes available. 

July 18—The House of Representatives, voting 244 to 
170, approves a measure to limit the war powers of 
the President, making the commitment of U.S. 


measure that would limit the President’s power to 
order U.S. troops to fight abroad without congres- 
sional sanction. The bill will go to a Senate-House 
conference to resolve differences. 

White House officials reveal that President Nixon 
has decided to end the taping of all telephone and 
office conversations. 

President Nixon leaves Bethesda Naval Hospital 
after recovering from pneumonia. He declares 
that he will not resign; while others “wallow in 
Watergate,” he is going to do what he was elected 
to do. 

Gordon C. Strachan, a former aide to Haldeman, 
tells the Senate Watergate committee that Ialde- 
man had been advised 2 months before the June, 
1972, break-in of Democratic headquarters that the 
Committee for the Re-election of the President had 
created “a sophisticated political intelligence-gath- 
ering system.” 


July 23—President Nixon, in a letter to Senator Ervin, 


refuses to release tape recordings of White House 
telephone and office conversations. In his letter. 
Nixon states that the tapes support “what I have 
stated to be the truth” but that they would “not 
really settle the central issues before your commit- 
tee.” He declares that the release of the tapes 
would lead to the need for more and more docu- 
ments in “an endless process of disclosure and ex- 
planation of private presidential records. . . .” 

Watergate Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
and the Senate Watergate committee present sub- 
poenas to the White House demanding the tapes. 
Because President Nixon has placed the tapes under 
his “sole personal control,” the subpoenas are ad- 
dressed to him. Senator Ervin declares that the 
constitutional doctrine of separation of powers does 
not apply to cases involving “alleged criminal ac- 
tivities.” 


July 24—Deputy press secretary Warren says, in a 


general reference to the subpoenas for the release 
of presidential tapes, that there is “no question that 
the President has abided by court rulings in the 
past and that he would” continue to do so. 

id 
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John D. Ehrlichman, former chief domestic ad- 
viser tq. the President, tells the Senate Watergate 
committee that neither he nor the President au- 
thorized the break-in of the office of Daniel Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist; he insists that the break-in was 
not illegal and was within the President’s power to 
protect the national security by preventing infor- 
mation from reaching foreign powers. 

Ehrlichman charges that John W. Dean 3d mis- 
led the White House about the Watergate break-in 
and cover-up. 

July 25—The House of Representatives votes, 254 to 
164, to curb the President’s power to impound funds 
appropriated by Congress. ` 

John D. Ehrlichman, testifying before the Senate 
Watergate committee, denies that he was involved 
in the Watergate cover-up. 

President Nixon announces that John B. Con- 
nally, former Governor of Texas and Secretary 
of the Treasury, has resigned as a part-time, unpaid 
adviser to the President. 

July 26—In a letter to Chief Judge John J. Sirica of 
the U.S. District Court in Washington, D.C., Pres- 
ident Nixon refuses to release the presidential tapes. 
He declares that the independence of the 3 branches 
of government is at stake and that the courts may 
not “seek to compel some particular action from the 
President.” At the request of Special Prosecutor 
Cox, Judge Sirica issues an order directing President 
Nixon “or any subordinate officer” to show cause 
by August 7 why a grand jury request for certain 
presidential tapes was refused. 

In a letter to Senator Ervin, President Nixon 
lists his reasons for refusing to release the pres- 
idential tapes for the use of the Senate Watergate 
committee; he asserts that he “cannot and will not 
consent to giving any investigatory body private 
presidential papers.” The committee votes to sue 
the President to force him to release the tapes. 

July 27—John D. Ehrlichman, in testimony before the 
Senate Watergate committee, rebuts testimony by 
John Dean, John Mitchell and other witnesses. He 


asserts that President Nixon was not thoroughly in- ` 


formed on the Watergate conspiracy until April 14, 
1973. 

July 28—The appointment of Ray Garrett, Jr., as 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion receives Senate confirmation. 

July 30—H. R. Haldeman, former White House chief 
of staff, reads a prepared statement before the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee that neither he nor Presi- 
dent Nixon knew of the Watergate conspiracy or the 
cover-up. He testifies that at President Nixon’s re- 
quest, he recently listened to the tape recordings of 
the President’s meetings with John Dean on Sep- 
tember 15, 1972 and March 21, 1973. 
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Labor 

July 20—In San Joaquin county in California, arrests 
of picketing farm workers (members of Cesar Cha- 
vez’ United Farm Workers union) continue. The 
strikers are protesting court injunctions that restrict 
the use of picket lines. Chavez called the strikes 
because grape growers have not renewed their 
U.F.W. contracts but have signed new contracts 
with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Military 
(See also Foreign Policy) 

July 2—Because of insufficient evidence, the Army 
and the Navy dismiss allegations of collaboration 
with the enemy made by Air Force Colonel Theo- 
dore W. Guy against 7 former prisoners of war in 
Vietnam. 

July 17—Defense Department sources disclose that 
U.S. B-52 planes staged over 3,500 secret bombing 
raids over Cambodia in a 14-month period that 
began March, 1969. 


Science and Space 

July 28—3 astronauts rendezvous and link up their 
Apollo spacecraft with the orbiting Skylab station 
to begin the 59-day Skylab 2 mission. 


URUGUAY 


July 4—An official decree threatens striking workers 
with loss of jobs unless they return to work, but it 
fails to end the 8-day-old general strike. 

Police clash with 1,000 women demonstrators 
protesting against the new right-wing, military- 
backed government. 

July 10—The government cracks down on the op- 
position called the Resistance Front, and arrests 
its head, Liber Seregni, and others, who participated 
in a demonstration yesterday protesting the closing 
of Congress. 

July 12—The 15-day general strike ends. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 


(North) 
(See Intl, War In Indochina) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


July 2—The New York Times reports that the govern- 
ment is moving tens of thousands of refugees into 
vast stretches of land to extend its territorial control. 

July 10—President Nguyen Van Thieu announces a 
reorganization of South Vietnam’s civil service to 
increase its efficiency. , 

July 12—President Thieu makes minor Cabinet 
changes reportedly to tighten his control over the 


government. 
e 
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In this issue, six articles focus on the domestic and foreign prob- 


lems facing the Soviet Union in the 1970’s. 


Soviet-Chinese relationship. 


Our first article explores the 


“For the remainder of the 1970s, it is un- 


likely that Soviet-Chinese relations will improve significantly, unless China 
or the Soviet Union is willing to compromise on the major issues which 
divide them. However, given the consequences of a nuclear exchange, 
it is highly improbable that the two will resort to war.” 


| Thie Soviet Union and China: 
Is War Inevitable? 


By Rocer E. KANet 
Visiting Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


N 1969, pissweNrT Soviet historian Andrei Amal- 
rik wrote an essay in which he argued that a 
Chinese attack against the Soviet Union (which 
he viewed as extremely likely within 15 years) would 
result in the collapse of the Soviet state and the de- 
struction of Russian control over East Europe and 
much of the territory of the U.S.S.R. itself. In an- 
other 1969 publication, Harrison Salisbury entitled 
his study of Sino-Soviet relations War Between Russia 
and China. Such interpretations of the state of re- 
lations between the two largest Communist countries 
would have been inconceivable only a decade earlier. 
Then, both the Soviets and Chinese were affirming 
their undying friendship for one another, and most 
‘Western commentators saw little chance for a break 
in that “friendship.” However, at that time, the “un- 
dying friendship” was being tested, and in 1960 it 
ended with the beginning of public polemics between 
China and the Soviet Union. Throughout most of 
the 1960’s, Soviet-Chinese relations were characterized 
by an increasing level of hostility that culminated in 
the border conflicts of 1969. 


1See Andrei Amalrik, Will the Soviet Union Survive un- 
til 1984? rev. ed. (New York: Perennial Library, Harper & 
Row, 1971), pp. 3-69, especially pp. 60-62; Harrison E. 
Salisbury, War Between Russia and China (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1969), 

* The author wishes to express his appreciation to the 
staff -of the Research Institute on Communist Affairs of 
Columbia University, especially to Jane Leftwich, for assis- 
tance in preparing this article. 


In the past few years, the changing relationships 
among the three major world powers—especially the 
normalization of relations between the United States 
and China and the significant expansion of contacts 
between the United States and the Soviet Union— 
have added a new degree of complexity to the Sino- 
Soviet relationship. But Amalrik’s prediction still 
raises a question: is the conflict between the two 
Communist giants likely to result in a full-scale war? 
Conversely, what are the prospects for some type of 
relaxation of tensions between the two countries dur- 
ing the coming years? In order to attempt to provide 
an answer to these questions, it is necessary to outline 
briefly the major causes for the split that occurred in 
the relations between China and the Soviet Union in 
the early 1960’s.* 

Soon after the establishment of the People’s Re- 
public of China in October, 1949, China’s Communist 
party Chairman Mao Tse-tung traveled to Moscow 
for discussions with Stalin and his advisers., Several 
months later, Mao returned. to China with a friend- 


ship treaty and promises of Soviet economic assistance 


to the new Chinese Communist state. During the 
next seven years, China appeared to be the most 
faithful ally of the Soviet Union, echoing time and 
again Chinese support for the Soviet Union as the 
leader of the world Communist movement. During 
the “honeymoon” phase of Chinese-Soviet relations, 
the Chinese leaders did not publicly deviate from the 
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Soviet position or indicate any interest in acting inde- 
‘pendently of their Soviet allies. 

As we were to learn later, however, this facade of 
cordiality concealed some disagreements. In 1962, 
for example, Mao Tse-tung stated that the roots of 
the conflict between the two countries lay in the years 
immediately following the defeat of Japan, “when 
Stalin tried to prevent the Chinese revolution by say- 
ing that there should not be any civil war and that 
we must collaborate with Chiang Kai-shek.” After 
the Chinese Communists had seized power contrary 
to Stalin’s advice, Stalin apparently distrusted Mao 
and treated him as a potential Tito.2 It was not until 
after the death of Stalin that the Soviets returned to 
Chinese control the three ports in Manchuria and the 
railway system of the northeastern part of China 
which they had acquired before the Chinese Commu- 
nists came to power. 

By the mid-1950’s, the Soviets were faced with seri- 
ous problems in their East European empire which. 
culminated in the revolution in Hungary and a reduc- 
tion of Soviet control in Poland. These problems 
provided the Chinese with their initial opportunities 
to act independently of the Soviets as they first offered 
their advice and later, in 1957, provided support to 
those elements in East Europe who favored an ex- 
pansion of local autonomy from Soviet domination.’ 
Throughout the late 1950°’s—as has become clear only 
in retrospect—the leaders of the two countries began 
to differ significantly on a variety of questions ranging 
from the theoretical importance of the Chinese “Great 
Leap Forward” and Soviet support for the bombard- 
ment of the Chinesd offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, to the role of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union (CPSU) as the leading party within the 
world Communist movement, and the Soviet policy 
of détente with the West.* In 1959, shortly after the 
border conflict between China and India, a Tass re- 
port stated that the U.S.S.R. “maintains friendly re- 
lations with the Chinese People’s Republic and the 


2 Mao Tse-tung, “Speech to the 19th Plenary Session of 

the Eighth Central Committee, September 24, 1962,” trans- 
lated in The New York Times, March 1, 1970. 
_ ° For an excellent study of the role of China in support- 
ing the Poles and Rumanians see Jacques Lévesque, Le 
conflit sino-soviétique et Europe de VEst: Ses incidences 
sur les conflits soviéto-polonais et soviéto-roumain (Mon- 
tréal: Les Presses de l'Université de Montréal, 1970). 

‘For a perceptive early survey of the background of the 
conflict see Donald S. Zagoria, Sino-Soviet Conflict, 1956- 
1961 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962). 

5 Pravda, September 9, 1959. In his report to the Su- 
preme Soviet on October 31, 1959, Khrushchev took a neu- 
fag on the border dispute. Pravda, November 1, 

€ See Zagoria, op. cit., pp. 299-340, 

7 The texts of the major documents for this period can be 
found in William E. Griffith, The Sino-Soviet Rift (Cam- 
bridge: M.I.T. Press, 1964). 

8 Letter of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China, February 29, 1964, in William E. Griffith, 
Sino-Soviet Relations, 1964-1965 (Cambridge: M.1.T., 
Press, 1967), p. 183. 


Republic of India” without indicating any support 
for the Chinese.® f 

In April, 1960, the Chinese made public their ideo- 
logical disagreements with the Soviets in a series of 
articles attacking revisionism, especially the ideolog- 
ical innovations introduced by Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev during the 1950’s concerning peaceful 
coexistence, the non-inevitability of war, and the pos- 
sibility of a peaceful road to Communist power. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1960, the Soviets responded with 
a letter to Gommunist party heads outlining their 
criticisms of the Chinese, a series of published attacks 
on the Chinese position, and the withdrawal of all 
Soviet technicians then working in China.? In No- 
vember, at a meeting of 26 Communist parties in 
Moscow, a short-lived compromise between the two 


' disputants was worked out which, however, collapsed 


within less than a year. 


WORSENING RELATIONS 


For the next few years, until the forced retirement 
of Khrushchev from his government and party posi- 
tions in the fall of 1964, the conflict between the two 
Communist giants worsened. The Cuban missile 
crisis, the Sino-Indian War of October, 1962 (in 
which the Soviets sided with the Indians, and the 
use of the European Communist party congresses of 
November—December, 1962, as forums for anti-Chi- 
nese attacks added to the increased level of hostility. 
In early 1963, Soviet calls for a halt to polemics were 
met by continued Chinese denunciations of Soviet re- 
visionism, including a 60,000-word letter of June 14, 
1963, in which the Chinese presented a 25-point 
“proposal on the general line of the international Com- 
munist movement and on some related questions of 
principle.”” The Soviets responded by expelling three 
Chinese diplomats who were accused of distributing 
the letter in Moscow. In July, a meeting in Moscow 
between the Chinese and Soviets was terminated 
within two weeks without any resolution of the out- 
standing points of disagreement. The discussions, 
however, had had little chance of success, since both 
countries continued to publish denunciations of one 
another while the talks were in progress. 

Throughout the remainder of 1963 and until 
Khrushchev’s ouster in October, 1964, the polemics 
continued. By that time, the arguments employed by 
the two disputants had gone far beyond the level of 
ideological interpretation. The Chinese, for exam- 
ple, noted that the economic “aid” provided by the 
Soviets during the 1950’s had not been free. Most of 
the loans from the Soviets were used to purchase the 
war material used by China in the Korean War. 
Later these loans were repaid, with interest, by Chi- 
nese exports of foodstuffs and raw materials to the 
U.S.S.R." The Soviets had begun to condemn the 
Chinese leadership for racism’ because of Chinese at- 
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tempts to have the Soviets expelled from a number 
of Afro-Asian organizations.® 

In the months immediately following the overthrow 
of Khrushchev, the new Soviet leadership, headed by 
Party Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin, made efforts to improve the Soviet relation- 
ship with the Chinese. Each side in the dispute re- 
frained from a direct attack on the other. However, 
with the escalation of the war in Vietnam, a new area 
of disagreement developed between China and the 
Soviet Union, and. by March, 1965, when the Chinese 
and several other Communist parties refused to attend 
a meeting of Communist parties in Moscow, renewed 
Chinese attacks on the Soviets began. 

By the summer of 1965, the Chinese made their 
first direct attacks on the new Soviet leadership, which 
they accused of not having “departed from the essence 
of Khrushchev’s policies—revisionism, great-power 
chauvinism, and Soviet-American cooperation for the 
domination of the world.’’? 

With the introduction of the Great pclae 
Cultural Revolution in China in the summer of 1966, 
the possibility that normal relations between the two 
major Communist states could be reestablished seemed 
to have been eliminated.1+ In fact, the excesses of the 
cultural revolution and China’s virtual withdrawal 
from the world scene actually worked to the advantage 
of the Soviets. The Soviets could increasingly gain 
_ support for their renewed attacks on the “irrationality” 
of the leaders of China. During the period of the 
cultural revolution, a new issue in the dispute between 
China and the Soviet Union had become increasingly 
important: the Chinese claims to territory held by the 
U.S.S.R. Negotiations on the question of the Sino- 
Soviet border had taken place in 1964, but had been 
broken off without any agreement. By early 1969, 
Chinese and Soviet troops had been massed along the 
border in both Central Asia and the Far East, and in 
March two brief but serious battles occurred on 
Damansky (Chenpao in Chinese) Island in the Ussuri 
River. Since October, 1969, the Chinese and Soviets 


9? See “For Unity in the Struggle for Peace, Freedom © 


ee Independence,” New Times, no. 19 (1964), 

10 Peking Review, no. 25, June 18, 1965. 

11 In 1966-1968, neither the Chinese nor the Soviets 
sent delegations to one another’s national holiday celebra- 
tions. 

12 One of the best brief treatments of the border dispute 
can be found in Thomas W. Robinson, “The Sino-Soviet 
Border Dispute: Background, Development, and the March 
1969 Clashes,” American Political Science Review, LXVI 
(1972), 1175-1202. See, also, Tai Sung An, The Sino- 
Soviet Territorial Dispute (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1973). The major documents relevant to the border 
dispute can be found in Studies in Comparative Commu- 
nism. II (1969), 149-382. 

13 See, for example, the articles on Sino-American rela- 
tions in ‘Pravda, July 3, 1971, and September 4, 1971. 

14 At various times the ruling parties of Albania, North 
- Korea, and North Vietnam supported the Chinese. Non- 
ruling. parties that tended to be pro-Chinese included those 
of Indonesia, Japan, and New Zealand. 


have been engaged in apparently fruitless negotiations 
on a delineation of the border.} 


CHANGING FOREIGN POLICIES 


` In the four years since the border clashes, the for- 
eign policies of both China and the Soviet Union have 
been significantly modified. Each country has 
attempted to improve its relationships with the rest 
of the world—in part, apparently, to eliminate the 
possibility of a “two-front” engagement. For China, 
this has meant a return to international diplomacy 
(after the virtually total isolation of the cultural 
revolution period) and admission to the United Na- 
tions. 

The most spectacular shift in China’s foreign policy, 
however, has been the development of political rela- 
tions with the United States, culminating in the ex- 
change of diplomats, despite the fact that the issue of 
Taiwan prevents the establishment of formal diplo- 
matic relations. In addition, China has now entered 
the United Nations as a permanent member of the 
Security Council and has established diplomatic re- 
lations with most of the countries of the world. 

The Soviets have responded by attempting to create 
an obviously anti-Chinese Asian security system and, 
initially at least, by launching a vitriolic propaganda 
attack against the anti-Soviet nature of Chinese- 
United States rapprochement.4* The dispute be- 
tween the Soviets and Chinese has not only concerned 
a wide range of issues, but has also affected the rela- 
tionship between the two powers and third countries. 
As we have noted, the original dispute concerned pri- 
marily the interpretation of Marxist-Leninist ideology: 
the Chinese condemned the Soviets for the revisions 
of the late 1950’s. They refused to accept the Soviet 
position that war was no longer inevitable, or that 
communism could be achieved by peaceful means, or 
that peaceful coexistence should become the key ele- 
ment of Communist foreign policy. However, it soon 
became evident that the dispute concerned more than 
ideology. 

Throughout the 1960s, ‘China E times 
rather successfully—with the Soviets for influence 
within the world Communist movement. By the 
middle of the decade, pro-Chinese splinter Communist 
parties existed in most countries, and several national 
Communist parties backed the Chinese position in 
world affairs.* Even in East Europe, the Chinese 
were able to find supporters—or those who were will- 
ing to use the Sino-Soviet dispute as a method of re- 
ducing the influence of the Soviets in the area. One 
of the most significant aspects of the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute was the stimulus which it provided for disunity 
in the worldwide Communist movement. The meet- 
ings of the international Communist organizations and 
various front organizations became forums for Chinese 
and Soviet attacks on one another. For example, by 
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1965, the meetings of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidar- 
ity Organization, which had been founded almost a 
decade earlier at Soviet initiative, focused on Chinese 
efforts to have the Soviets expelled from the organiza- 
tion as a white European power. 

The major problem that the conflict with China 
raised for the Soviets in their relations with other 
Communist parties was the fact that. the Chinese 
offered an alternative source of support in case of a 
break in relations with the Soviet Union. Throughout 
much of the 1960’s, the Rumanians successfully used 
the breach in Soviet-Chinese relations to decrease 
their dependence on the Soviets. Since the Soviet 
leaders were actively seeking allies in their struggle 
with the Chinese, and since direct coercion of the Ru- 
manians would provide the Chinese with additional 
material for their anti-Soviet propaganda, the Soviets 
were forced to permit Rumania a far greater degree 
of independence than she had had in the 1950's. 

Since the conclusion of the Great Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the late 1960’s, the Chinese have renewed their 
efforts to develop relations with the Communist 
parties of Europe. Chinese ambassadors have re- 
turned to the capitals of East Europe, and trade re- 
lations have begun to’expand.4® One of the most 
fascinating developments has been the recent im- 
provement in relations between China and Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. This is most significant because at the 
beginning of the open conflict between China and the 
Soviet Union Yugoslavia symbolized for China all the 
evils inherent in revisionism, and prior to direct Chi- 
nese attacks on the Soviets, Yugoslavia functioned as 
an ersatz target of Chinese denunciations. Apparently 
Chinese interest in the normalization of relations with 
Yugoslavia is part of a broader interest the Chinese 
have taken in European events since the Soviets began 
their most recent—and continuing—efforts at rap- 
prochement with the West. 

The recent development of Chinese interest in 


15 For an interesting analysis see “China’s Trade with 
East Europe: Built-in Limitations,” Radio Free Europe 
Research, Communist Area, China, no. 1750, March 28, 
1973, 

16 Tt should be recalled that at the time of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop agreements in August, 1939, the Soviets were 
faced with a similar threat from Japan along their eastern 
borders. 

17 As Charles Gati noted in “The Diplomacy of Détente: 
Soviet Efforts in West Europe,” Current History LXIII, 
374 (October, 1972), 164, the Soviets and their allies have 
finally reduced their hostility to the Common Market and 
have, as Brezhnev put it, begun to recognize “the existing 
situation in Western Europe.” 

18 See, for example, the speech of Chiao Kuan-hua at 
the U.N. General Assembly entitled “Soviet Proposal on 
Disarmament Is a Fraud,” Peking Review, no. 46, Novem- 
ber 17, 1972, pp. 5-6. He stated that: “The Soviet lead- 
ers tried by every possible means to make people believe 
that they have laid down their butcher knives and become 
Buddhas at once.” Their actions in Czechoslovakia and 
Pakistan belie this claim, he maintained. 

19 See “Sino-Soviet Polemics and European Security,” 
Radio Free Europe Research, Communist Area, China, no. 
1758, April 4, 1973. : 


Europe seems to be the result of the efforts, and 
successes, of the Soviet Union in its European “peace 
offensive.” Since approximately 1969, the Soviets 
have made concerted efforts to reach an accommoda- 
tion with West Europe. Soviet objectives seem to be 
related to two major goals: first, the reduction of the 
possibility of military conflict on the western borders - 
of the Soviet “empire” and, second, the expansion of 
trade with the technologically more advanced coun- 
tries of the West. 

Since the border conflicts with China in 1969, the 
Soviets have apparently been motivated in their re- 
lations with the West by the fear of a possible two- 
front confrontation in both Asia and Europe. While 
the Soviets have continued to build up their military 
strength along the borders with China, they have also 
emphasized the need for the regularization of rela- 
tions in Europe and have advocated the holding of a 
security conference that would help to reduce the 
tensions that continue to exist there.1* The improve- 
ment of relations with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has been a key aspect of the Soviet “peace 
offensive.” The Berlin Agreement of 1971 and the 
treaties of the Soviet Union and Poland with West 
Germany and the more recent regularization of rela- 
tions between the German Democratic Republic and 
West Germany have gone far to provide the types of 
guarantees desired by the Soviets. 

In addition, West Germany represents one of the 
major sources for the industrial goods and technology 
required by the economies of the Soviet Union and 
its East European allies. Ever since the early 1960's, 
the Gommunist countries of Europe have been suffer- 
ing from major economic problems. Almost all of 
them have experimented with various types of eco- 
nomic reform, and all of them have expanded their 
trade ties with the West. Most important has been 
their attempt to gain access to the technological in- 
novation that has occurred in the West. This search 
for Western technology has been an important factor 
in their efforts to improve relations.2” 

In response to Soviet successes in the policy of 
détente in Europe, the Chinese have recently exhibited 
far more interest in European affairs. They have 
attempted to point out the disingenuousness of Soviet 
peace proposals and the dangers to Europe inherent 
in a policy of détente.* The Chinese have also sup- 
ported the views of Western military leaders that the 
West must deal with the Soviets only from a position 
of strength, lest the Soviets gain a major advantage 
in the negotiations that are presently under way.° 
The Chinese leadership is obviously concerned that 
détente between the Soviet Union and its Western 
opponents would free the Soviet Union to concentrate 
its military efforts more sharply along its borders with 
China. 

Closely related to the overtures of the Soviet Unian 
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and China to West Europe has been the amazing 
change in the relations of both countries with the 
United States. Since China’s return to international 
affairs after the cultural revolution, one of the most 
important changes in her foreign policy has been the 
normalization of relations with the United States. 
From the viewpoint of the Chinese, the increase of 
tensions in Sino-Soviet relations and the possibility of 
expanded border conflicts required some type of 
accommodation with the United States. Such an 
accommodation would serve China (much as détente 
in Europe would serve the Soviets) by reducing the 
possibilities of a two-front engagement. The im- 
mediate Soviet response to the improvement in Sino- 
American relations was the claim that the only factor 
bringing the two countries together was their mutual 
hatred for the Soviet Union. The Chinese were 
accused of serving the interests of United States im- 
perialism by aiding the United States, attempting to 
undermine the strength of the socialist camp and to 
deepen the split in the anti-imperialist ranks.?° 

Recently, however, as the Soviets have also engaged 
in efforts to improve relations with the United States, 
Soviet propaganda against the Chinese-American 
détente has been partially muted, and the Soviet 
analysis of the relations among the three countries has 
become more sophisticated. In an article on Chinese- 
American relations that appeared in the Soviet journal 
USA, V: P. Lukin, a senior scholar at the Institute of 
United States Studies of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, noted that the “normalization” of relations 
between the United States and China represented 
not just a tactical maneuver, but the first stage of a 
long-term development.**_ He viewed the triangular 
relationship among the United States, China and the 
Soviet Union as an arrangement that was likely to 
endure. Finally, he pointed out that an improvement 
in Chinese-American relations did not necessarily 
preclude the development of détente between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

In spite of this more reasonable approach to the 
expanded role of China in international affairs, the 
Soviets have continued much of their propaganda 
against developments in both Chinese domestic and 
foreign policies and have persisted in the view that 
China is a regional power without legitimate interests 
outside of East Asia. 

An important area of Soviet-Chinese competition 


20 “Policy of Splitting the Anti-Imperialist Forces,” 
Pravda, September 18, 1971, in Current Digest of the So- 
viet Press, XXIII, 38 (1971), 18. f 

21 See SShA—Politika, Ekonomika, Ideologiia, no. 2 
(1973), pp. 12-23, 

22 The Soviets have condemned the Chinese for support- 
ing anti-government forces in India, Burma, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines and for exploiting 
“every opportunity to spread dissension and conflicts.” 
See. G. Apalin, “Peking and the ‘Third World,” Interna- 
tfonal Affairs, no. 12 (1972), pp. 28-34. 


during the past decade has been the struggle for in- 
fluence in the developing countries. In the early 
1960’s, the Chinese made serious efforts to supplant 
the Soviets in a number of Communist front orga- 
nizations based in the developing world. In addition, 
the Chinese began to compete with the Soviets for 
friends within the developing world by offering eco- 
nomic and military assistance (often on terms better 
than those of the Soviets), as well as political support 
to the governments of independent Asian and African 
states. 

During the period of the cultural revolution, when 
the Chinese withdrew diplomatic representatives from 
most developing countries and extended no major 
new offers of assistance (with the exception of the 
construction of the railroad linking Zambia’s copper 
mines with the coastal ports of Tanzania), the Soviets 
were offered a respite in their competition with the 
Chinese. Since the late 1960’s, China has returned 
to the developing world with a renewed emphasis on 
the establishment of cordial relations with official 
governments. The two major areas of competition be- 
tween the two Communist powers have been in the 
Middle East and in South Asia and, to date at least, 
the Soviets have seemed to be the winners. Since the 
Arab-Israeli War of 1967, the Soviets have been the 
major source of both military and political support 
for the Arabs in their continuing struggle with Israel, 
although the development of relations between the 
Soviet Union and Egypt during the past year poses 
questions concerning the long-term future of the 
Soviet position. The Chinese have had little to offer 
the Arabs except revolutionary rhetoric, for which 
the Soviets have continually branded them as “bour- 
geois” revolutionists.?? ` 

In the past two years, the Chinese have moved 
away from their support for Arab revolutionaries and 
toward support for established governments. In 1971, 
for example, they condemned the abortive coup of the 
Sudanese Communist ‘party. Later, they broke with 
the Eritrea Liberation Front.that has been fighting 

(Continued on page 179) 
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“It is premature to talk of a generation of steadily improving Soviet- 


American relations. ... 


Yet, given Brezhnev’s serious domestic difficul- 


ties and his need for Western financial and technological assistance, and 
given President Nixon’s need to recoup some of the political influence 
he has squandered as a consequence of the sordid Watergate revelations, 
there are grounds for a guarded optimism.” 


Soviet-American Relations in Transition 
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Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


HE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONSHIP between the 

` Soviet Union and the United States has im- 

proved significantly in the past two years. For 

the first time since 1917 the two superpowers are on 

the threshold of relationships that could help assure 

the absence of nuclear war and the building of inter- 

national stability. Assembling the building blocks for 

a lasting détente will be difficult, time-consuming, and 

not without pitfalls, but the prospects are better now 
than at any time since 1945. 

Instead of reviewing the familiar course of post- 
` World War II Soviet-American relations, this article 
will focus on the two Nixon-Brezhnev summit meet- 
ings, their background, results, and implications, and 
on other related developments of this period. These 
conferences epitomized the end of the “old” cold war, 
but it is not yet clear what they portend for the “new” 
cold war. An evolving superpower relationship seeks 
stability at the strategic (nuclear) level, collaboration 
in areas of mutual concern, and continued rivalry at 
a diminished level of intensity in various areas of the 
world. 

Assessing the long-range prospects for détente be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States, we 
might find it useful to note some characteristics of 
their relationship and outlook. First, the two countries 
have never fought a war against one another. This 
is a remarkable fact of 200 years of modern history. 
Notwithstanding their rivalry and bitter hostility, they 
did not go to war-over Berlin in 1948-1949, Korea in 
1950, Hungary in 1956, Cuba in 1962, Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, or over Vietnam or the Middle East. Both 
have carefully refrained from exacerbating confronta- 
tions which might have brought them into direct 
military conflict. 

Second, the U.S.S.R. and the United States do not 
have any quarrel over territory. The absence of any 
irredentist claims against one another means that real 
estate is not at the heart of their difficulties. 
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Third, as peoples, the Russians and the Americans 
have positive images of one another. (While the Rus- 
sians constitute only 50 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union, they are the politically 
dominant group and their culture pervades the entire 
society.) Their tastes in literature, music, theater, and 
ballet are mutually reinforcing. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the general popularity that the cul- 
tural troupes of each country find in the country of the 
other. It is probably true that in no country in the 
world do Soviet artists and writers meet with greater 
acclaim and enthusiasm than in the United States. 

Fourth, both superpowers have alliance problems. 
Paradoxically, at a time when each possesses greater 
military power than ever before, its influence over its 
allies and clients shows glaring signs of erosion. Given 
the understandable fear that a small nation has of a 
big, powerful neighbor, the two superpowers are dis- ' 
liked and mistrusted by their immediate neighbors. 
China is, and will remain, a problem and a threat to 
the U.S.S.R. for an indefinite period. Concerns 
over maintaining intra-alliance cohesion help to con- 
strain each superpower from directly challenging the 
other in its primary sphere of influence. 

Fifth, both societies share the admirable but quix- 
otic belief of the nineteenth-century enlightenment that 
through science, education, and man’s reason society 
can be transformed. This basic outlook predominates, 
despite mushrooming ecological, social, and economic 
problems. For both, gleaming technology still stands 
.at the center of the societies that their elites seek to 
build. 
A number of developments converged to bring 
about the summit meetings of United States President 
Richard Nixon and Soviet Party Secretary Leonid I. 
Brezhnev. A major improvement in Soviet-American 
relations and in the international political environ- 
ment resulted. 

Both superpowers were motivated by military and 
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economic considerations to seek a positive outcome 
to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), 
which began on November 17, 1969. The clear-cut 
American superiority in nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems that had existed in the 1950’s and through 
most of the 1960's was ended by 1969-1970. By that 
time the Soviet Union had developed a nuclear 
arsenal on a par with that of the United States. 
“Supremacy”—the keynote of American strategic doc- 
trine for two decades—gave way to “sufficiency.” The 
United States accepted the Soviet Union as an equal 
in the realm of nuclear power. Further increases in 
the number of missiles and nuclear weapons could 
not bring additional increments in security: hence 
the recognition of the reality of mutual deterrence. 

In addition, the cost of nuclear arsenals was be- 
coming prohibitive. An uncontrolled arms race could 
bankrupt both nations. This led them to seek a 
formula that would enable them to keep military ex- 
penditures within manageable proportions, while at 
the same time ensuring their national security. Lead- 
ers of both nations understood that there were no ab- 
solute guarantees. of security in a nuclear and missile 
age, and they were prepared to fashion an accord 
.which would serve to stabilize their strategic relation- 
ship. 

Normalization of relations with West Germany 
brought Moscow within reach of a prime postwar ob- 
jective: Western recognition of the territorial status 
quo in Europe. In the fall of 1969, Willy Brandt 
came to the chancellorship in West Germany and im- 
mediately launched his government on a path of im- 
proving relations with the U.S.S.R. and the countries 
of East Europe. His ostpolitik resulted in the signing 
of the Soviet-West German Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation in August, 1970.1. For Brezhnev, Bonn’s 
ratification of the treaty (which was in doubt until 
President Nixon’s visit to Moscow in May, 1972, was 
important, not only for the fulfillment of Soviet se- 
curity aims, but for the consolidation of his position 
within the Soviet hierarchy. Leonid’ Brezhnev’s Ger- 
man policy had met with considerable resistance in 
the party, and his prestige was at stake. 

The progressive deterioration of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, even after Nikita Krushchev’s deposal in Octo- 
ber, 1964, threatened in 1969 and 1970 to break out 
into open.war. Clashes between Soviet and Chinese 
troops in March, 1969, ostensibly over an island that 
is under water half the year, heightened Peking’s 
fear of a preemptive Soviet nuclear attack. A 
dramatic and ideologically startling reversal in China’s 
foreign policy followed: in the summer of 1971, 
Peking invited President Richard M. Nixon to visit 


j 1 For the text, see Current History, October, 1970, pp. 
38ff. 

2For the text, see Current History, October, 1972, pp. 
*181ff. 


China, after more than 20 years of bitter hostility be- 
tween the People’s Republic of China and the United 
States. China’s fear of the Soviet Union over- 
shadowed her antipathy toward the United States. 

Moscow viewed this opening of China to the United 
States with uneasiness, seeing it as an attempt to iso- 
late the U.S.S.R. In order to safeguard its western 
flank and enable it to cope, if need be, with China, 
Moscow pressed for ratification of the Sovict-West 
German Treaty and a relaxation of tensions with the 
West. To ensure this and to forestall any Sino-Ameri- 
can accord which might be detrimental to the 
U.S.S.R., Brezhnev extended an invitation to Presi- 
dent Nixon on October 12, 1971—five months before 
Nixon’s projected visit to China—to visit the Soviet 
Union. Thus, the China factor in Soviet foreign 
policy impelled Moscow to seek a major improvement 
in relations with the United States. 

Finally, domestic considerations led both nations to 
détente. The Soviet Union needs Western technology. 
Soviet military sectors are as advanced as those of 
the United States. But the Soviet government finds 
it difficult to raise the standard of living of its people— 
to satisfy consumer expectations with respect to ma- 
terial goods, including enough food for a varied and 
balanced diet. The 1971 Soviet harvest was poor, and 
the projections for 1972 were even worse, forcing 
Soviet leaders to purchase almost 19 million tons of 
grain in the United States. The U.S.S.R. therefore 
was interested in importing Western technology, ob- 
taining long-term credits for purchasing foodstuffs, 
and negotiating the granting of most-favored-nation 
(MFN) treatment, which would enable Moscow 
to sell products such as vodka, furs, oil, and indus- 
trial diamonds in the United States on favorable terms. 

President Nixon, on the other hand, wanted détente 
in order to facilitate the end of the war in Vietnam. 
He hoped to enlist Soviet support in persuading 
Hanoi to agree to a negotiated settlement. 


THE MOSCOW SUMMIT 


The first Nixon-Brezhnev summit meeting was held 
in Moscow from May 22 to May 29, 1972. The most 
significant agreement dealt with arms limitations.’ 
SALT I consisted of two agreements. The first, which 
was drafted in the form of a treaty requiring formal 
ratification by both governments, limits each country 
to 200 ABM’s (anti-ballistic missiles) for defense. 
These are to be divided equally at two sites. one of 
which is the capital, the other an offensive missile 
site at least 800 miles away. The second was a five- 
year agreement (which does not require legislative 
approval), limiting the number of offensive land- 
based and submarine-launched missiles. This agree- 
ment permits the Soviet Union to retain its numerical 
advantage of 2,358 ICBM’s (inter-continental bal- 


listic missiles) to 1,710 for the United States: Soviet 
e 
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missiles consist of 1,408 land-based ICBM’s and 950 
submarine-ldunched missiles; the American, of 1,000 
land-based and 710 submarine-launched. The United 
States can more than compensate for this numerical 
disadvantage in the number of long-range missile 
launchers because of its capability for MIRVing 
missiles, i.e., placing more than one nuclear bomb on 
one missile. The agreements do not eliminate the 
potential danger of nuclear war, nor prohibit quali- 
tative improvements in existing weapons systems, nor 
limit the number of long-range bombers. Yet they 
represent an important step toward slowing down 
and possibly eventually curtailing the nuclear arms 
race. 

Other agreements called for cooperation in medical 
research, environmental protection and outer space 
(including a plan for docking a Soviet and an Ameri- 
can spaceship in 1975), and for preventing incidents 
at sea involving warships. (However, these incidents 
continue to occur in the Mediterranean, though for 
political reasons they are rarely publicized by either 
Moscow or Washington.) 

The Soviet Union obtained less in the way of trade 
concessions than it expected, but negotiations continue. 
The success of their outcome depends, to a large ex- 
tent, on the United States Senate. For example, the 
Soviets agreed to make payment of $722 million for 
debts incurred during World War II for Lend-Lease 
assistance, provided that the United States Export- 
Import Bank extends credits to the U.S.S.R. and, 
even more important, that Congress grants MFN 
treatment to Soviet exports. The granting of most- 
favored-nation status is bogged down in a struggle 
between the White House (which wants to take ad- 
vantage of the recent improvement in relations with 
the Soviet Union to expand trade) and the Senate 
(which insists that the Soviet Union agree to permit 
those of its citizens who desire to emigrate to do so 
without having to pay a heavy tax). On March 20, 
1973, the Export-Import Bank announced that it 
would make a direct loan of $101.2. million to the 
Soviet Union’s Foreign Trade Bank and would guaran- 
tee the matching loaris extended by three United 
States commercial banks. But the MFN controversy 
remains stalemated. 

President Nixon’s quickest dividend from the Mos- 
cow Summit came in Vietnam, where he was given 
time to complete negotiations that Jed to the full with- 
drawal of American ground forces in early 1973. In 
a calculated gamble, he decided on May 8, 1972—two 
weeks before he was due in Moscow—to mine the ports 
of North Vietnam in order to interdict the supplies of 
arms and materials that were enabling Hanoi to push 
its major offensive against South Vietnam. However, 
despite the United States mining of Hanoi’s ports in 
May, 1972, and the resumption of heavy bombing of 
Hanoi in December, 1972, Moscow (and Peking) un- 


derstood the politics of the measured American dis- 
engagement and maintained a critical but restrained 
position publicly, while privately persuading Hanoi to 
settle for two-thirds of the loaf. - By exercising restraint 
at a crucial time, and thereby helping President Nixon 
to disengage militarily from Vietnam and eliminate 
it as a source of festering domestic discord, Brezhnev 
signaled his desire for a major improvement in So- 
viet-American relations. 

President Nixon’s Moscow visit also sharply reduced 
the possibility of a direct Soviet-American confronta- 
tion in the Middle East. Moscow does not want 
peace in the area, but neither does it want war. Its 
decision to announce President Nixon’s forthcoming 
visit on October 12, 1971, was a calculated slap at 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, who was then on an - 
official visit in the Soviet Union. Moscow thus sig- 
naled Cairo that it did not intend to jeopardize its 
détente with Washington in order to retain all its 
advantages in Egypt. A major war in the Middle East 
is less likely today than it was 18 months ago, not- 
withstanding the bitter debates in the U.N. Security 
Council and the rising level of Arab threats against 
Israel. 

Moscow’s truculent anti-Israeli speeches in the 
U.N. are designed to paper over Soviet unwillingness 
to provide Egypt with offensive weaponry. They are 
also intended to offset Peking’s claims to monopolize 
the radical position on the Middle East question and 
its efforts to sow doubts among the Arabs about Soviet 
dependability. Sadat’s ire at Soviet indifference to 
Egypt’s military requests and the Soviet inability (or 
unwillingness) to extract concessions from the United 
States on the Middle East during President Nixon’s 
visit contributed greatly to Cairo’s unceremonious 
expulsion of Soviet military advisers in July, 1972. 
Brezhnev accepted the rebuff as a necessary cost of 
a new relationship with Washington. Perhaps he was 
pleased to disengage Soviet pilots and missile crews 
from direct involvement in the Egyptian-Israeli con- 
flict. For the moment, Moscow’s Middle East policy 
is subordinated to its policy of accommodation with 
the United States. 

The real success of Brezhnev’s visit to the United 
States from June 18 to 25, 1973, will become clearer 
when the trade and commercial implications of the 
new bilateralism between the Soviet Union and the 
United States are better known. While understand- 


` ably interested in a mutual decrease in tension and a 


stabilization of the strategic arms race, Brezhnev has 
gone much further. He has committed his power and 
prestige to the policy of improving relations with the 
United States in many areas, despite the opposition of 
powerful elements in the party and at the temporary 
expense of Soviet aims elsewhere, most notably in the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. 


In late April, 1973, on the eve of his visit to the ° 
( 
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United States, Brezhnev pushed through a far-reach- 
ing reshuffling of the party’s Politburo. In the most 
drastic change in the composition of the Politboro 
since Khrushchev’s ouster, Brezhnev removed two full 
members: P. E. Shelest and G. I. Voronov, generally 
regarded as hard-liners. Three new members were 
added: Yuri V. Andropov, the head of the secret 
police (KGB), was promoted from a candidate mem- 
ber to a full member—the first police chief since 
Lavrenti Beria in 1953 to be on the Politboro; Andrei 
A. Gromyko, the, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Marshal Andrei A. Grechko, the Minister of Defense, 
were made full members. Grechko is the first military 
man to sit on the party’s top decision-making body 
since Marshal G. K. Zhukov in 1957. Thus, at one 
stroke, Brezhnev gathered support from the military 
and the secret police for his foreign policy. As long 
as this constellation dominates the Soviet scene, the 
current Soviet policy of seeking a détente with the 
West seems assured. 

The Washington summit meeting took place in an 
atmosphere of effusive cordiality. No substantive 
agreements were reached that went beyond those con- 
cluded in Moscow the previous year. The two lead- 
ers pledged their countries to “act in such a manner 
as to prevent the development of situations capable of 
causing a dangerous exacerbation of their relations, 
as to avoid military confrontations, and as to exclude 
the outbreak of nuclear war between them and be- 
tween either of the parties and other parties.” Be- 
sides this agreement on the prevention of nuclear 
war, they reaffirmed their determination “to con- 
tinue the course towards a major improvement in 
American-Soviet relations’; to move ahead “jointly 
towards an agreement on the further limitation of 
strategic arms”; to support the admission of the two 
Germanies to the United Nations; to expand trade; 
and to advance cooperation in such fields as the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, agriculture, world 
ocean studies, transportation, and cultural exchanges. 
Brezhnev also invited Nixon to visit the Soviet Union 
again in 1974, in order to continue the practice of con- 
sultation at the highest level. All of this sounds posi- 
tive and encouraging; however, it remains to be seen 
how these and the SALT II negotiations actually 
turn out. 

President Nixon strengthened Brezhnev’s hand in- 
ternally by agreeing to the first-stage SALT agree- 
ment. However, SALT II may prove harder to nego- 


3 At the July, 1973, meeting in Helsinki, the East German 
Foreign Minister put the matter more crudely: “In the 
German Democratic Republic all ideologies hostile to cul- 
ture and man have been exterminated with their social 
roots. To anti-humanistic ideas, chauvinism, and mili- 
tarism and revanchism East Germany cannot remain in- 
different, nor can it put up with them if any attempt is 
‘made to disseminate them in this form or another.” 
eClearly, for the Communists, peaceful coexistence does not 
cover the free flow and competition of ideas. 
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tiate. For the present, neither superpower is prepared 
to accept a moratorium on long-range missile testing — 
the only agreement that would immediately ensure the 
stabilization of strategic weapons systems at current 
levels. 


DETENTE IN EUROPE 


The superpower relationship comes into sharp focus 
in Europe. Associated with, but distinct from, the 
evolving Soviet-American bilateral relationship are 
the efforts to promote détente in Europe within a 
multilateral framework. There are two parallel sets 
of negotiations, one in Helsinki and Geneva, the other 
in Vienna. 

The first stage of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) took place in Helsinki 
from July 3 to 7, 1973. The Soviet Union originally 
proposed the convening of a CSCE in the mid- 
1950’s, hoping to forestall West Germany’s accession 
to NATO, and again in the mid-1960’s, in order to 
obtain Western recognition of the division of Ger- 
many. In effect, it achieved the latter goal in May, 
1972, when West Germany ratified the Soviet-West 
German Treaty and normalized relations with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and East Germany. In October, 
1972, the U.S.S.R. and the United States agreed to 
convene a conference of all European states except 
Albania. CSCE is no longer essential for Moscow, 
now that the West German Treaty has been ratified, 
but the Soviet Union cannot back out at this late 
stage. Its big concern is that the countries of East 
Europe may in unforeseen ways acquire a degree of 
diplomatic flexibility that could prove trying to 
Moscow. 

The U.S.S.R. wants the CSCE to multilateralize 
the Soviet-West German Treaty by formally endors- 
ing the territorial status quo in Europe and agreeing to 
the peaceful settlement of disputes and the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention in internal affairs with re- 
spect to the “political, economic, and cultural foun- 
dations of other states.” ‘To Moscow, this means the 
West’s acceptance of the Brezhnev Doctrine, the for- 
mulation that the Soviet Union will intervene any- 
where in East Europe to preserve “socialism” and 
Soviet hegemony. Moscow’s interpretation of the 
principles of sovereign equality, territorial integrity 
and nonintervention assumes a free hand for the 
Soviet Union in East Europe and its right to try to ex- 
pand its influence in West Europe, while taking mea- 
sures to keep East Europe “protected” from “sub- 
versive” Western influence.® 

Former U.S. Secretary of State William Rogers’ 
visit to Prague at the conclusion of the foreign 
ministers’ conference in Helsinki and his signing of the 
first consular convention between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia indicate that Washington is pre- 
pared to forget the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia , 
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of August, 1968, and to proceed with the business of 
normalizing United States-Soviet relations within 
the existing European framework. Many West Euro- 
peans find this attitude cavalier and short-sighted. 
They may be less willing to accept a formula that 
would foreclose the possibility of the European Eco- 
nomic Community evolving toward greater political 
unity; and they are likely to be more adamant than the 
‘United States in pressing for a freer flow of informa- 
tion, ideas, and people between East and West. 
Great Britain, for example, disagrees with Moscow’s 
interpretation that the principles adopted at Helsinki 
apply only to inter-governmental relations and not to 
relations between peoples. The 35 foreign ministers 
adopted an agenda and established working commit- 
tees which are to convene in Geneva in September, 
1973, and begin deliberations on the substantive 
issues raised at CSCE. 

But the issues to be discussed at Geneva are win- 
dow-dressing compared to the tough negotiations go- 
ing on in Vienna. There, NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact countries are trying to reach an agreement that 
would involve a thinning out of American and Soviet 
troops from West and East Europe. At stake is not 
just the future of Soviet-American relations but, per- 
haps more important, the knotty issues of each super- 
power’s relations with its closest allies. 

The lengthy preparatory talks held in Vienna from 
January 31, 1973, to June 28, 1973, produced an 
agreement to convene a formal conference in Vienna 
on October 30, 1973, and a change in the title of the 
talks. Originally termed MBFR (Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reductions), they are known as the Con- 
ference on Mutual Reduction of Forces and-Arma- 
ments and Associated Measures in Central Europe. 
The key change in terminology is the elimination at 
Moscow’s insistence of the word “balanced.” The 
NATO countries made several other concessions: they 
accepted the Soviet demand that Hungary’s partici- 
pation should be limited to observer status, and they 
agreed to the resumption of the talks without a de- 
tailed agenda. 

It may be months before the delegates actually come 
to grips with the main question involved: how many 
troops, and whose, should be “thinned out”? Three 
crucial points still need to be settled before actual 
negotiations can proceed. 

The first concerns the decision on whose troops should 
even be considered for the slimming process. Should 


they be Russian on the one side and American on the 
other, as is so often assumed, or should other NATO and 


4The New York Times, July 10, 1973, p. 14. At Hel- 
sinki, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko said that 
the Soviet Union would be willing to allow “observers from 
other states to attend military maneuvers under mutually 
acceptable conditions.” If so, this would constitute a ma- 
jor breakthrough in post-1945 arms control talks on the pos- 
- sibility of on-site inspections. 


Warsaw Pact countries be involved too—as the West Ger- 
mans and others would like? 


The second concerns the areas in which these reductions 
should be made, and whether these should coincide with 
the areas in which measures of military constraint are also 
to be introduced—such as the joint notification of ma- 
neuvers or the exchange of observers on either side, 


The third, most important of all, concerns verification 
procedures. Should the powers agree to leave this to 
national means of verification which, for NATO, means 
principally the American system of sensors and satellites, 
or should they work out something more comprehen- 
sive” ?4 

No dramatic breakthroughs are imminent, but as Win- - 
ston Churchill once observed, “Jaw-jaw is better than 
war-war.” 

America’s NATO allies have a crucial interest in the 
Vienna talks. They fear that the United States, under 
the pressure of a persistent balance of payments 
deficit and an economy-minded Congress, may move 
unilaterally to reduce its $17-billion annual commit- 
ment to NATO by withdrawing large numbers of the 
313,000 United States troops now in West Europe. 
In a speech at the July, 1973, meeting of NATO de- 
fense ministers, James R. Schlesinger, the newly ap- 
pointed United States Secretary. of Defense, created a 
minor sensation by stating that NATO’s conventional 
forces were adequate for the defense of West Europe 
against a non-nuclear Soviet attack, thereby suddenly 
contravening previous intelligence estimates that they 
were inadequate at present force levels. 


OBSERVATIONS 


The recent improvement in Soviet-American rela- 
tions has been remarkable. The Brezhnev-Nixon 
summit meetings underline the fact that the basic 
issues of war and peace are heavily dependent on 
decisions made in Moscow and Washington. A con- 
tinued improvement in Soviet-American bilateral re- 
lations is bound to have a salutary effect upon the 
negotiations going on in Geneva and Vienna. Both 
Brezhnev and Nixon are committed to détente. 
Nonetheless, beyond the cosmetics of the summits 
there remain difficult problems. 

For example, the success of SALT II, which seeks to 
place restrictions on qualitative changes in the nuclear 
and missile capabilities of the two superpowers, is by 
no means a foregone conclusion. Given the irreversi- 
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“,.. the Soviet government is not likely, in the near future, to resur- 


rect its former ‘activist’ policy in the Middle East. 


Instead, the area, in- 


cluding its Arab-Israeli sector, will probably enjoy the Kremlin’s ‘benign 
neglect,’ much to the joy of Jerusalem and to the regret and indignation 


of the Arabs.” 


‘Soviet Policy in the Middle East 


By Ores M. SMoLANSKY 
Professor of International Relations, Lehigh University 


ONSTANT BOMBARDMENT by the media with 
news of the latest tragedy or crisis in world 
affairs has inevitably led to a kind of “de- 

fensive indifference” to international events on the 
part of much of the public. It is all the more re- 
markable, therefore, that (the decade-long United 
States.concern with Indochina notwithstanding) one 
geographical area—the Middle East—has succeeded 
in holding the attention of the American public for 
a longer period of time and with more consistency 
than any other single region of the world. 

There are many reasons for this preoccupation: the 
creation of the state of Israel and her dramatic strug- 
gle for survival against outwardly overwhelming odds; 
the inherent instability of the area, with frequent 
coups d’état, socio-economic upheavals, and shifting 
alliances succeeding each other in a kaleidoscopic 
fashion; Western dependence on Middle Eastern oil 
(recently highlighted by the much advertised “energy 
crisis”); and the great-power competition for in- 
fluence in the Middle East, traditionally regarded as 
the ‘strategically important bridge to three con- 
tinents. 

In the latter category, especially after the onset of 
the cold war in the early post-1945 era, apprehension 
over Soviet intentions has remained a constant and 
important feature of world-wide interest in the Middle 
East. One of the most important facets of this con- 
cern is the disparate nature of the parties who voice it, 
each for his own reason. 

Thus, alarm at Moscow’s ambitions is periodically 
sounded by Jerusalem, by some official circles in 
NATO and CENTO capitals, by the major Western 
oil companies, and, outside the “free world,” by Com- 
munist China. It is often held that the U.S.S.R., 
while temporarily seeking a degree of accommodation 
with the West, is not only strengthening its position 
in countries like Syria and Iraq, but is seeking also to 
expand its influence into areas where it has tradition- 
ally been nominal or totally nonexistent, including the 


Persian Gulf and parts of North Africa (Tunisia, 
Morocco). Some argue that the Kremlin, having 
been rebuffed by the Egyptians, is now casting an 
eager glance at the Gulf and beyond, at the Indian 
Ocean. The presence there of a Soviet naval squad- 
ron is usually cited as a “proof” of Moscow’s deter- 
mination to spread its influence in that part of the 
world. Others fear that a Soviet naval and political 
presence will one day be used to interfere with or 
entirely block the flow of Arab and Iranian oil to the 
industrial centers of the West. 

In brief, this type of approach to the problem of 
Soviet intentions in the Middle East regards the Rus- 
sians as overly ambitious and implies that, if un- 
checked, they will eventually acquire a position of 
such strength as to affect seriously vital interests of 
the West and of the developing nations. 

Apprehensions of an entirely different.nature are 
expressed in another quarter. Probably the most seri- 
ous misgivings (from Moscow’s viewpoint) about 
Soviet policy in the Middle East have emanated from 
Cairo which, since 1955 (the initial date of Russia’s 
active involvement in the Arab East) has been the 
pillar of the Kremlin’s “security system” in the region. 
The most significant manifestation of the discontent 
felt by Moscow’s clients in the area has been Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat’s dramatic request for the 


© withdrawal from Egypt of the bulk of Soviet military 


1RR 


personnel, made in July, 1972. The thrust of Cairo’s 
criticism, supported vigorously by such unlikely “allies” 
as Libya’s President Muammar Qaddafi and King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia, has been that the Russians had 
in fact done too little in helping the Arabs “right the 
wrongs” of their latest (1967) encounter with Israel 
and in “resolving” the Palestine problem. 

To add to an already. confusing picture, the Chinese 
Communist leaders, ever ready to “expose the machin- 
ations” of their fellow-Marxist adversaries, have per- 
iodically blasted Moscow both for “great power im- 
perialism” and for its unwillingness to take a strong . 
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stand in defense of its,Arab clients. What is one to 
make, of this maze of conflicting charges? 

It’ must be noted at the outset that, while overly 
sweeping and therefore basically inaccurate, all these 
allegations contain kernels of truth and should not be 
dismissed out of hand. More precisely, the U.S.S.R. 
has long been, and continues to be, interested in the 
Middle East. The nature of Soviet interests and the 
degree of intensity with which they have been pursued, 
however, have fluctuated in the different stages of 
the post-1945 period, depending on such imponder- 
ables as the quality of the Kremlin leaders and their 
perceptions of Soviet interests and of the threats to 
Moscow’s security. Still, there are real Soviet inter- 
ests in the area; in its efforts to secure and protect 
them, the U.S.S.R. has taken steps which have been 
interpreted by both the West and its Middle Eastern 
allies as threatening and therefore objectionable. 

Nevertheless, in contrast to Western perceptions of 
Moscow’s moves, Soviet policy in the Middle East has 
often been tentative, giving rise to Arab and Chinese 
charges of timidity. Hence, Peking’s argument that 
Soviet policy has been both imperialist and pusillani- 
mous is not so internally inconsistent as might appear 
at first glance: over the past 25 years, the U.S.S.R. has 
not in fact pursued a clearly thought-out, coherent 
policy. Rather, its approach, like that of other great 
powers, has been marked by fluctuations and occa- 
sional inconsistencies caused by its own domestic re- 
_ quirements and by the developments in the area itself 
and by other international political considerations. 


1972 FIASCO 


The present stage of Soviet Middle Eastern policy 
began with the Egyptian fiasco of July, 1972, which, 
in retrospect, appears to have constituted a major 
turning point in Moscow’s relations with the Arab 
states. In brief, the ensuing events—above all the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Egypt on a much 
greater scale than originally demanded by Sadat— 
reinforce the view that the Kremlin, which had been 
made aware of Cairo’s intention some 10 days prior 
to the evacuation announcement, decided to disengage 
itself from many .of the burdensome commitments 
which the Russians had assumed in the wake of the 
June, 1967, war between the Arabs and Israel. 

This important decision was conditioned, in part, 
by the realities ‘of the post-1967 Middle Eastern scene. 
For one thing, the U.S.S.R. soon realized that, short 
of an actual application of military power—a course 
too dangerous to contemplate because of Washington’s 
commitment to Israel’s security—it was in no position 
to enable the Arabs to achieve their objectives vis-a- 
vis Jerusalem. The resultant, growing Arab resent- 
ment no doubt strengthened the case of those in the 

- Kremlin who argued that the benefits of the involve- 


ment in the Middle East justified neither the cost of 
an extensive commitment nor the risk of a superpower 
confrontation. Moreover, and this is often over- 
looked in Western and Arab analyses of Soviet policy, 
Moscow’s decision to disengage partially was, to a 
marked degree, dictated by considerations totally un- 
related to the Middle East. Rather, the decision was 
a result of a basic reappraisal, on the part of the Soviet 
leaders, of the position which their country occupied 
in the world, of the problems (domestic and inter- 
national) which it faced, and of their perception of 
how to deal with them. 

In this connection, it is useful to recall that, by 1972, 
both superpowers realized that the military, political, 
economic, and ideological competition between them, 
announced by Premier Nikita Khruschchev ‘during his 
1959 visit to the United States, had become a mean- 
ingless and futile enterprise whose only beneficiaries 
were developing, neutralist states. Militarily, despite 
destructive power on a level unprecendented in human 
history, Washington and Moscow had succeeded only 
in checking each other. The United States found it 
impossible to use all the weapons in its arsenal in 
Vietnam; the Russians have been similarly inhibited 
in their confrontation with the Chinese. Neither 
superpower could be certain that the other would not 
retaliate directly if either initiated the use of nuclear 
weapons. 


WEAKENED POSITIONS 


Politically, the relative positions of both super-. 
powers have been weakened substantially since 
Khrushchev’s visit in 1959: The United States has 
undergone the agony of Vietnam and has seen its role 
as the undisputed leader of the Western alliance 
undermined by its Indochina involvement and by the 
relative increase of the political and economic strength 
of West Europe and Japan. The U.S.S.R. has had 
to face a major challenge in the emergence of Com- 
munist China as an implacable political and ideolog- 
ical adversary. Partly as a result of their diminished 
influence in their respective spheres, both Washington 
and Moscow have endeavored to compensate by 
establishing closer links with selected members of the 
opposing camp, while also improving relations with 
each other. i 

Economically, too, both superpowers have en- 
countered serious internal difficulties further under- 
lining the desirability of closer cooperation. The 
nature of the economic problems facing the United 
States, while outside the scope of this discussion, has 
been a factor. As for the Soviet Union, Khrushchev’s 
(and before him Stalin’s) dreams of economic self- 
sufficiency and of “catching and surpassing? America 
have long since been abandoned by the Soviet leader- 
ship. This is hardly surprising. For a number of 
diverse reasons ranging from bad weather to low pro- 


ductivity and technological backwardness, over the 
last decade the U.S.S.R. has suffered some spectacular 
setbacks in all sectors of its economy. 

Agriculture is the most obvious example, evidenced 
by the need for massive periodic purchases of grain 
from the United States. Industrial expansion has 
lagged behind anticipated levels of achievement to 
such an extent that, in terms of growth rates, the 
Soviet Union has been falling behind some of its East 
European satellites. The Russians are also years be- 
_ hind the United States in the production of some types 
of highly sophisticated equipment, such as computers. 
Moreover, the ever-expanding need for natural re- 
sources, particularly oil, and the relative remoteness 
of the areas in the Soviet Union where they are located 
—Siberia and the far north—require capital invest- 
ment on a scale which the U.S.S.R. cannot now afford 
if it is to satisfy military demands on the national 
budget. Here, too, there is a pronounced need for 
. foreign capital which can only be supplied by the in- 
dustrial giants of the West who, reciprocally, are 
interested in Soviet raw materials. Thus, economic 
considerations provide their own powerful stimulus to 
political accommodations. 

It is true that, in their public pronouncements, the 
Soviet leaders continue to pay lip-service to the Marx- 
ist concept of the irreconcilability of the long-range 
interests of the “socialist” and “capitalist” systems. 
However, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
calls for ideological vigilance, accompanied by a cam- 
paign of ruthless suppression of internal dissidence, 
serve primarily a domestic, and not an international, 
function. More precisely—and this is a logical devel- 
opment—restraint and moderation abroad must be ac- 
companied by harsh disciplinary measures at home 
lest ideological laxity undermine the very foundations 
on which the Communist system in Russia has rested 
for the past 56 years. 

This brief account of the general framework in 
which United States-Soviet relations have been un- 
folding illustrates the proposition that the logic of 
events in the last 10 to 15 years has pushed the 
superpowers toward accommodation and closer coop- 
eration. Barring some totally unanticipated develop- 
ments, Washington and Moscow will probably con- 
tinue to cooperate. But attitudes of mistrust, fostered 
by decades of open hostility, will not disappear over- 
night. Resolution of some of the major problems, 
above all the arms race, will require time, patience, 
and considerable effort on the part of both super- 
powers. 

Consequently, the Kremlin leaders, rearranging 
their scale of priorities, have relegated the Middle 
East to a relatively low place. Available evidence 
tends to reinforce this conclusion. Since July, 1972, 
there has been a relative scaling down of Soviet in- 
volvement in the area. Soviet military aid to Egypt 
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and, to a degree, to Syria has decreased with the result 
that Damascus, until recently a major recipient of So- 
viet equipment, has found it necessary to seek Assis- 
tance from other sources, including, of all places, 
North Vietnam. Cooperation with Iraq continues, 
but the basic political instability in Baghdad (as evi- 
denced by a recent abortive attempt to overthrow the 
government) must be a recurrent cause for anxiety in 
the Kremlin. Relations with Turkey and Iran have 
improved to the point of outward cordiality in recent 
years, but it is no secret that both Ankara and Teheran 
are uneasy about Soviet intentions. As long as pro- 
Western regimes remain in power in these two coun- 
tries, chances for Russian advancement (even if it 
were seriously contemplated in Moscow, and this does 
not appear to be the case) are relatively small. For 
the time being, this is also true of North Africa and of 
the Gulf, where the Dhofari rebels, despite Soviet and 
Chinese support, have not been able to make much 
headway. 

Moreover, judging from the references to the Mid- 
dle East in the official Soviet pronouncements result- 
ing from Leonid Brezhnev’s recent visit to the United 
States, the Kremlin is not about to undertake major 
new initiatives to help resolve the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
In a statement of June 27, the official news agency 
TASS countered growing Arab criticism of the Soviet 
position by reiterating Moscow’s alleged determination 
to back the “victims of the Israeli aggression” until all 
the territory occupied in 1967 has been returned to 
its “rightful owners.” Significantly, however, it was 
also noted that the Arab-Israeli problem must be re- 
solved by “peaceful means.” It is hardly surprising 
that the Arab and particularly the Egyptian reaction 
to this Soviet stand has been very negative. 

It is interesting to speculate about why the U.S.S.R. 
has scaled down its support of the Arab cause. Be- 
cause of its preoccupation with larger issues, Moscow 
is probably no longer particularly interested in per- 
petuating a state of tension in the Middle East and 
would like to see the Arab-Israeli dispute resolved to 
the satisfaction of its clients. At the same time, the 
Kremlin is aware that only Israel can satisfy the Arab 
demands and that only Washington is in a position to 
persuade Jerusalem to move from its current stand. 
For these reasons, it may be reasonably assumed that 
the subject of a possible Middle Eastern settlement 
was discussed by Secretary Brezhnev and President 
Nixon. If these propositions are accepted, it stands 
to reason that the Soviet leader’s overtures were turned 
down—the TASS statement quoted above is probably 

(Continued on page 180) 
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“Despite... 


uncertainties, it does not seem unduly optimistic to ex- 


pect at least a moderate growth in American-Soviet trade during the next 
few years. A much greater trade expansion involving large United States 
capital investments in Soviet raw materials, however, would seem to de- 
pend primarily on whether the two governments continue to subscribe 
to the broad political perspectives of the Nixon and Brezhnev leaderships 
despite domestic opponents of such trade.” 


American-Soviet Trade 


in Perspective 


By Puiu S. GILLETTE 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Rutgers University 


One could hardly find any other country which has such 
possibilities of developing its exports to the U.S.S.R. as 
the United States. And, on its part, the United States 
could become a large market for the sale of Soviet prod- 
ucts. For this, of course, the necessary prerequisites must 
be created.? 

A. P. Rosengoltz, Commissar of Foreign Trade, 1933. 
. .. Without trade no relations, no normal relations, be- 
tween two countries are possible... . I will not now list 
all the specific spheres in which trade could develop. 


Probably in every area there is an interest and possibility, 
an increase in and a possibility for cooperation.? 


L. I. Brezhnev, General Secretary, Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, 1973. 


ORTY YEARS AGO, when the United States and 
the Soviet Union established diplomatic rela- 
tions, Soviet officials proclaimed the possibility 

of a great expansion of American-Soviet trade. In 
1973, particularly during the June summit meeting, 
Soviet officials again projected broad vistas of mutual 
commerce., On the eve of the summit, Soviet Gen- 
eral Secretary Leonid Brezhnev called for “large-scale 
trade worthy of the scale of our two great countries,” 
and in Washington, Soviet Foreign Trade Minister 
Nikolai Patolichev exuberantly declared: “I am a 
devout supporter of more contacts, contacts, contacts, 
which would bring more contracts, contracts, con- 
tracts.”* While the 1933 hopes for greater trade were 


ee Union Review, Vol. XI, No. 6 (June, 1933), p. 

2 The New York Times, June 23, 1973, p. 9. 

3 Ibid., June 15, 1973, p. 2; ibid., June 23. 1973, p. 9. 

4t For trade data, see: U.S., Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Foreign Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States, 1918-1941. 

5 Calculated from data in Robert Paul Browder, The 
Origins of Soviet-American Diplomacy (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1953), pp. 223-224, 
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disappointed in the decade that followed, it remains 
to be seen whether the 1973 expectations will be 
realized. 

In the past, the chief obstacles to the development 
of American-Soviet trade were political differences 
between Washington and Moscow and the opposition 
of certain interest groups in the United States. The 
future development of trade, however, will depend 
largely on how successfully the two powers’ executive 
leaderships will continue to bridge their political dif- 
ferences and how well they cope with opposition to 
trade in both the United States and the Soviet Union. 


TRADE BEFORE WORLD WAR II 


Before World War II, the United States basically 
imported minerals and animal products from the 
U.S.S.R. and exported machinery and equipment to 
the U.S.S.R.4 Normally, imports were one-fourth to 
one-third of the amount of exports. At their peak in 
1937, United States imports from the Soviet Union 
were $31 million; United States exports to the Soviet 
Union reached their highest levels in 1930 and 1931, 
respectively, at $114 million and $104 million. At 
the time of their greatest volume, United States ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union represented only 2 per cent 
of total United States exports; yet Soviet imports from 
the United States formed a respectable 25 per cent of 
total Soviet imports.® 

American industry made an important contribution 
to Soviet industrialization during the first five year 
plan, furnishing manufactured products and supply- 
ing technical assistance. Assistance came, for exam- 
ple, from the Ford Motor Company (Gorky Automo- 
bile Plant), Colonel Hugh L. Cooper (Dneprstroy 
dam}, Dupont (nitric acid plant), McKee Engineer; 
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ing (Magnitogorsk steel plant), Freyn Engineering 
(Kuznetsk steel plant), and the Austin Company 
(Stalingrad Tractor Plant). During the depression, 
the Soviet Union was forced to reduce imports from 
the West and, in particular, from the United States, 
because of increasing export difficulties and a mount- 
ing credit burden. In 1933, American exports to 
Russia sank to $8 million. It was understandable 
that American businessmen were especially hopeful 
that the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries in November, 1933, would lead to 
a significant revival of trade. 

Along with granting political recognition to the 
U.S.S.R., the United States attempted to revitalize 
Soviet trade—removing all special restrictions that 
had been imposed during the depression on the im- 
portation of Soviet products, accepting for purchase 
gold shipped directly from the U.S.S.R., and capital- 
izing the Export Import Bank of the United States 
with $11 million to provide credits for Soviet com- 
merce. Yet political relations between the two gov- 
ernments soured when Washington and Moscow 
proved unable to settle the issues of debts and claims, 
which had been left over from the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. As a consequence, the promised credits were 
held back: the bank remained in desuetude, the 
State Department acted to discourage private parties 
from granting long-term credits or loans to -the 
U.S.S.R., and the Johnson Debt Default Act of 1934 
made it illegal for private persons or institutions in 
the United States to extend loans to the Soviet Union 
(because it was held to be in default on obligations 
to the United States). Although United States ex- 
ports to Russia subsequently rose, they never attained 
their former volume (they reached $87 million in 
1940). 

Even if the United States had supplied the credits, 
it is doubtful that American-Soviet trade would have 
readily returned to 1930-1931 levels, in view of Sta- 
lin’s aim of achieving maximum economic self-sufh- 
ciency for the U.S.S.R. Moreover, it is possible that 
both governments had deliberately encouraged exag- 
gerated expectations of post-recognition trade in order 
to make recognition seem more desirable. Yet it is 
noteworthy that the political differences between the 
United States and the Soviet Union at this time con- 
cerned not only the issues of debts and claims, but 
also the problem of how to build world peace. 
Whereas President Franklin D. Roosevelt pursued a 
Wilsonian quest for greater respect and understanding 


€ For postwar trade data, see: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Summary of the Foreign 
Commerce of the United States; U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, World Trade Information Service, Statistical Re- 
ports; Paul Marer, Soviet and East European Foreign 
Trade: 1946-1969; Statistical Compendium and Guide 
ingen: Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1972), p. 


among all nations, General Secretary Joseph Stalin 
practiced a realpolitik that included attempting to 
forge a United ‘States-Soviet diplomatic entente 
against Japan. 


TRADE AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Both the United States and the Soviet Union 
planned for expanded mutual trade after World War 
II. Initially fostering this trade (1945-1946), the 
United States granted the U.S.S.R. a $222-million 
credit in 1945 to pay for undelivered lend-lease ar- 
ticles still in the United States after V-J day. How- 
ever, as political differences between the two former 
allies deepened, the United States in particular shifted 
to a policy (1947-1956) of denying its high-technol- 
ogy products to the Soviet Union. Under the Export 
Control Act of 1948 and similar subsequent legisla- 
tion, the United States withheld licenses for the ex- 
portation to the U.S.S.R. of goods that would en- 
hance its military or economic potential. Through 
the Coordinating Committee (COCOM), the United 
States sought to persuade its NATO allies to enforce 
a similar embargo against Russia. In 1951, Congress 
passed legislation abrogating most-favored-nation 
treatment for Soviet products and prohibiting the 
importation from the U.S.S.R. of seven kinds of furs, 
and in 1954 Congress enacted laws banning the ex- 
portation to the U.S.S.R. of arms, munitions, imple- 
ments of war, and related technology, and preventing 
the sale to the U.S.S.R. of agricultural commodities 
for local currency or long-term credit. 

All these laws were still on the books in 1973. 
Soviet ships were prevented from using American 


_ports during the height of the cold war by security 


regulations and because the International Longshore- 
man’s Association (representing dockworkers on the 


_ East and Gulf Coasts) refused to service them. Amer- 


ican businessmen shunned Soviet trade for fear of 
being regarded by the American public as unpatriotic. 
As a result of these trade restrictions, United States 
exports to the Soviet Union were drastically affected, 
falling from $358 million in 1946 to $0.1 million an- 
nually (on the average) from 1951 to 1955. On the 
other hand, United States imports from Russia 
dropped from $101 million in 1946 to $17 million an- 
nually from 1951 to 1955.8 

With the easing of the cold war (1956-1970), the 
United States slightly modified its trade policy toward 
the Soviet Union. Both in 1956 and 1966, the 
United States reduced the number of commodities 
effectively embargoed to the U.S.S.R. by its licensing 
procedures. In addition, the United States sold to 
the Soviet Union large quantities of wheat in 1963- 
1964 on short-term credit (after a new interpretation 
of the Johnson Debt Default Act by the Attorney 
General). However, under pressure of a boycott by 
the International Longshoreman’s Association, the 
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President stipulated that 50 per cent of all United 
States grain sold to the Soviet Union had to be 
shipped in American vessels—which meant higher 
shipping rates and a curtailment of purchases. Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson inaugurated regular passenger 
air service between New York and Moscow in 1966, 
but was stymied in his broader plan to dismantle 
trade restrictions. 

The principal stumbling block proved to be con- 
gressional opposition which grew out of the Vietnam 
War. The Defense Department also opposed trade 
liberalization. Criticizing the proposed construction 
of the Kama River Truck Plant in the U.S.S.R., De- 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird said: 


Before giving away the technology to construct trucks in 
the Soviet Union, and establishing plants for them, there 
should be the indication on the part of the Soviet Union 
that they're not going to continue sending the trucks to 
North Vietnam by shiploads for use on the Ho Chi Minh 
trail. 


In 1970, the Ford Motor Company withdrew its pro- 
posal for a part in the project.” 

The partial relaxation of policy between 1956 and 
1970 permitted a modest increase in trade (see table 
1). By 1966-1970, United States imports reached 
$54 million annually and United States exports to- 
talled $78 million annually. -Like the pre-World War 
II period, United States imports were principally 
animal products and minerals (fur, chrome, diamonds, 
non-ferrous base metals, and platinum). Except for 
irregularly exported commodities like grain, United 
States exports also assumed essentially their prewar 
character—primarily machinery and equipment, al- 
though chemicals and crude materials also became 
important. 


_ NEW DEPARTURES 


In June, 1971, the United States signaled its desire 
to expand trade with the Soviet Union. This policy 
departure harmonized with several current objectives 
of the administration of Richard:-Nixon: to improve 
the domestic economy and the foreign balance of pay- 
ments, to underline and spur progress in negotiations 
toward American withdrawal from Vietnam, and to 
complement discussions with the Soviet Union on 

. political questions including strategic arms limitation. 
The Soviet Union, which in the past had criticized 
American trade restrictions, responded favorably to 
the American initiative. The Nixon administration 
subsequently took several unilateral measures to pro- 
mote commerce, such as progressively relaxing the 


licensing of exports and creating an East-West Trade - 


Bureau in the Commerce Department. Most of the 


7The New York Times, May 15, 1970, p. 1. i 
8 Ibid., September 29, 1972, p. t; ibid., July 15, 1973 
sect. IV, p. 3. i 
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Table 1. United States Trade with the Soviet Union 
1956-1972 (Millions of Dollars) 


_ US. Exports to U.S. Imports from 








Year . the U.S.S.R the U.S.S.R. 
1956-1960 (average) 11 22 
1961-1965 (average) 56 25 
1966-1970 (average) 78 54 
1971 S 162 57 
1972 , 547 95 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 





new steps, however, were linked to corresponding ac- 
tions in the Soviet Union. 

At the Moscow summit meeting in May, 1972, the 
two governments established a Joint United States- 
U.S.S.R. Commercial Commission to negotiate a 
trade agreement, to study long-term joint projects, 
and to monitor the progress of commercial relations. 
The commission met twice in 1972 and gave promise 
of becoming a useful forum for discussing common 
commercial interests and problems. In accordance 
with a protocol signed at the Washington summit 
meeting of June, 1973, the commission may in the 
future be supplemented by a United States-U.S.S.R. 
Chamber of Commerce representing American busi- 
ness and a counterpart organization in the Soviet 
Union. l 

In mid-1972, as the Soviet Union realized that it 
would suffer a major grain crop failure, it com- 
menced discussions with the United States regarding 
purchases of American grain. In July, the two gov- 
ernments concluded an agreement providing $750 
million in credits from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for U.S.S.R. grain purchases during the period 
from August 1, 1973, to July 31, 1975, of which $200 
million would be spent in the first year. In the fol- 
lowing months, however, the Russians scored a finan- 
cial coup by quietly buying approximately one-fourth 
of the American wheat crop at $1.63 a bushel, whereas 
United States domestic wheat prices soared to more 
than $3.00 by May, 1973. Total Soviet purchases 
during the first year of the credit agreement amounted 
to some 19 million tons of grains of all kinds valued 
at approximately $1.1 billion. The International 
Longshoreman’s Association cooperated with the 
Nixon administration in agreeing to load the grain 
although the 50 per cent rule on American shipping 
was not observed. One striking. difference between 
the two countries might be pointed out: in the United 
States, certain aspects of the grain deal became an 
issue in the 1972 presidential campaign; in the So- 
viet Union, the fact of the grain purchases was not ` 
mentioned in the public press.® 


THE OCTOBER 1972 ACCORDS 


In October, 1972, the United States and the So- 
viet Union signed agreements in the fields of shipping, 
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lend-lease, financing, and commercial relations. How 
will these accords affect American-Soviet trade?® 

1. The Maritime Agreement: This stipulated that 
40 ports of each country would be open to United 
States-U.S.S.R. trade; the merchant shipping of each 
country would share equally in and carry at least one- 
third of such trade; United States vessels would pay 
reduced rates when unloading in the U.S.S.R.; and 
the Soviet Union would pay more than world charter 
rates, but less than ordinary United States rates, for 
American vessels. The International Longshoreman’s 
Association endorsed the pact, and the agreement has 
been put into effect. Although it had the disadvan- 
tage from the United States standpoint of discrim- 
inating against other nations, the shipping accord had 
the advantage of assuring the United States of parity 
-with the Soviet Union. 

2. The Lend-Lease Agreement. This pact, in 
which the U.S.S.R. pledged to pay the United States 
a settlement of some $722 million, was directly linked 
to two trade issues. The United States apparently in- 
sisted upon a lend-lease settlement as a precondition 
for the Soviet Union’s receiving Export Import Bank 
credits and most-favored-nation (MFN) treatment; 
otherwise the U.S.S.R. would hardly have signed the 
agreement. The accord itself mentioned only the 
question of MFN; following installments of $75 mil- 
lion, the U.S.S.R. need make no payments after 
July, 1975, until it receives MFN. A pessimist might 
project a trade scenario after July, 1975, wherein the 
United States will not have granted MFN, the Soviet 
Union will cease paying lend-lease installments, and 
the Eximbank will withhold further credits. 

3. The Agreement on Financing Procedures. This 
accord stated that Soviet organizations would provide 
credits to American firms buying Soviet goods and 


®¥For the agreements, see: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Domestic and International Business Administration, 
Bureau of East-West Trade, U.S.-Soviet Commercial Agree- 
ments, 1972: Texts, Summaries, and Supporting Papers 
(Washington, D.C.: January, 1973). ` 

10 This agreement remains unpublished. See Foreign 
Trade (Moscow), 1973, no. 1, p. 19; Edward T. Wilson, 
et. al, “U.S.-Soviet Commercial Relations,” Soviet Eco- 
nomic Prospects for the Seventies: A Compendium of Pa- 
pers Submitted to the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
. of the United States, June 28, 1973, Joint Committee Print, 
93d Congress, Ist Session (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1973), p. 654. 

11 The New York Times, April 5, 1973, p. 67. Although 
technically the Eximbank may grant credits to facilitate 
United States imports from Russia, in fact it concentrates 
on “direct supplier credits,” which may be granted to the 
Soviet Foreign Trade Bank ‘in connection with exports of 
United States goods. A typical deal provides for 10 per 
cent down, 45 per cent credits. from United States com- 
mercial banks (short- and medium-term obligations), and 
45 per cent credits from the Eximbank (long-term ma- 
turities). American commercial banks may also apply to 
the Eximbank for credit guarantees—to insure their credits 
against Soviet default—but have not done so. 

12 Moreover, there is little experience under European 
Economic Community arbitration rules. See Donald B. 


Sjraus, remarks at East-West Trade Conference, Harvard , 


Law School, February 24, 1973. 


that the Eximbank would extend credits to the 
U.S.S.R. on terms no less favorable than those ex- 
tended to other parties. While Soviet credits to 
American firms are not expected to be significant, 
Eximbank financing will be crucial. Under authority 
recently granted by Congress, in October, 1972, the 
President determined that the Eximbank might ex- 
tend credits to the U.S.S.R. The Eximbank issued 
the first such credits in March, 1973, for $104 mil- 
lion in United States industrial equipment and ma- 


-chinery.7# 


Several obstacles nevertheless remained in the way 
of adequate financing. For example, although the 
Johnson Debt Default Act permits normal suppliers’ 
credits to the U.S.S.R., it prohibits private persons or 
institutions from granting loans or long-term credits. 
Moreover, it creates uncertainties concerning medium- 
term credits. The United States would. be wise to 
repeal or amend the Johnson Act, since it is highly 
improbable that the U.S.S.R. will assume the World 
War I debts of the Russian Provisional Government. 
Another difficulty arises because the Eximbank can 
provide neither the magnitude nor the duration of 
financing desired by the U.S.S.R. Even with addi- 
tional authorization from Congress, it is still question- 
able whether the Eximbank would be willing to sup- 
ply such credits if the Soviet Union adheres to the 
practices of preventing American inspection of proj- 
ect sites and preserving secrecy concerning the amount 
of its holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 

4. The Trade Agreement. This protocol will last 
three years from the time of its entry into force, which 
technically will occur when the parties exchange notes 
of acceptance and essentially will depend on whether 
the United States Congress grants MFN to the Soviet 
Union. The document took up four principal issues. 
First, it sought to protect the United States against 
Soviet dumping (ordinarily it is difficult to prove 
whether centrally planned economies are dumping 
goods abroad below costs). The Soviet Union 
pledged to accept quantitative restrictions on the ex- 
portation of products which the United States ad- 
vises “cause, threaten or contribute to the disruption 
of its domestic market.” This provision appears to 
be adequate. 

Second, the agreement attempted to enable United 
States firms to avoid writing contracts with provisions 
for arbitration in Moscow by stating that they may 
specify arbitration in a third country under the rules 
of the Economic Commission for Europe. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that this article will accomplish its ob- 
jective, since Soviet foreign trade organizations 
(FTO’s)—which have monopoly bargaining power 
vis-à-vis American companies—will continue to press 
for arbitration in Moscow.}? 

Third, the trade pact endeavored to facilitate com- 
merce through an expansion and improvement of gov- 
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ernmental and commercial representation. The So- 
viet Union -obtained or will obtain a Temporary 
Kama River Purchasing Commission in New York, a 
larger Commercial Counselor’s Office in Washington, 
and a Trade Representation (for FTO’s) in Wash- 
ington. The United States received or will receive in 
Moscow a pavilion in a planned Soviet trade and 
exposition center, a Commercial Office (probably to 
be staffed by the State and Commerce Departments), 
and a trade center with office space and hotel-apart- 
ment accommodations. Implementation of these pro- 
visions has moved forward: the Kama River Purchas- 
ing Commission was installed in New York and by 
June, 1973, 10 American industrial and financial firms 
had won permission to establish offices in Moscow 
(previously the only American companies with per- 
manent representatives in Moscow were American 
Express and Pan American). The U.S.S.R. Trade 
Representation and the United States Commercial 
Office were scheduled to open by October, 1973.18 
As a result of these agreements, American business- 
men will probably find life in Moscow easier. In their 
business dealings, however, they will continue to be 
vexed by a lack of direct access to Soviet suppliers 
and consumers (they must go through the Foreign 
Trade Ministry and its 50-odd FTO’s) and by the 
absence of secure communication with the home of- 
fice (except through the United States Embassy). 
Fourth, the commercial agreement granted the So- 
viet Union broad MFN treatment—including the re- 
moval of United States prohibitions on the importa- 
tion of seven kinds of fur and the application of the 
lowest United States tariffs to Soviet products. This 
provision is most welcome, for the United States had 
extended MFN under special bilateral agreements 
from 1935 to 1951 and has been the only major in- 
dustrial power withholding it. As a homely illustra- 
tion of MFN’s significance, at the time of the signing 
of the agreement Secretary of Commerce Peter Peter- 


18 United States-U.S.S.R. protocols, June 22, 1973, in 
The New York Times, June 23, ‘1973, p. 9. 

14 MFN is expected to cause no significant rise in imports 
from the U.S.S.R., given the current structure of these im- 
ports. See Anton F. Malish, Jr., United States-East Euro- 
pean Trade Considerations Involved in Granting Most-Fa- 
vored-Nation Treatment to Nations of Eastern Europe 
i ag D.C.: United States Tariff Commission, 


15 Quoted in Samuel Pisar, Coexistence and Commerce: 
Guidelines for Transactions Between East and West (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970), pp. 33-34. 

16 “Appeal of Scientists A. D. Sakharov, V. F. Turchin, 
and R. A. Medvedev to Soviet Party and Government 
Leaders,” March 19, 1970, Survey, summer, 1970, pp. 160- 
170. ; 

17 John P. Hardt and George D. Holliday, U.S.-Soviet 
Commercial Relations: The Interplay of Economics, Tech- 
nology Transfer, and Diplomacy, prepared for the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security Policy and Scientific Develop- 
ments of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U S. House of 
Representatives, June 10,'1973. Gommittee Print (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 31. 

18 Nixon-Brezhnev communiqué, June 25, 1973, in The 
New York Times, June 26, 1973, p. 19. 


son mentioned that the tariff on Russian vodka will 
fall from $5- to $1.25 a gallon. Although MFN’s 
macro-economic effect, will be small (at least in the 
near future), its political importance to the Soviet 
Union is difficult to exaggerate.** The U.S.S.R. re- 
gards MFN as a symbol of good will and: friendship, 
and a continued American refusal to grant MFN 
could have serious consequences for trade. Mean- 
while, the MFN provision of the agreement—and 
technically the whole agreement—is suspended’ until 
the President obtains appropriate legislation from 
Congress. 

The recent growth in United States-Soviet trade 
has stemmed partly from Soviet economic priorities. 
Soviet officials have become increasingly aware of the 
advantages of trade with the West. Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin told the twenty-third party congress 
in 1965 that “it is becoming more and more evident 
that the scientific and technical revolution under way 
in the modern world calls for freer international con- 
tacts and creates conditions for broad economic ex- 
changes between socialist and capitalist countries.” 
Although it purchases Western goods like wheat to 
remedy temporary shortages, the U.S.S.R. primarily 
seeks Western products to help it overcome what three 
eminent Soviet scientists have described as an “essen- 
tial and ever-growing gap between our country and 
the West extending through the entire spectrum, of 
scientific-technological activity.”2® In this light the 
Soviet Union may wish to borrow from American 
technological leadership in such fields as large-scale 
petroleum and natural gas production and transmis- 
sion, computer-assisted management control systems, 
mass-production machinery output, agribusiness, and 
tourist systems.2” 

Though huge grain deals on the order of 1972 were 
unlikely to recur, American-Soviet trade seemed des- 
tined to grow. Total trade turnover reached $642 
million in 1972 and the two governments endorsed a 
trade goal of $2 billion to $3 billion during the period 
1974-1976.18 This target evidently assumed neither 
large American investments in the U.S.S.R. nor es- 
sential changes in the commodity structure of trade. 
Thus the United States would receive Soviet raw ma- 
terials in exchange for American technology, indus- 
trial products, and feed grains. In the short run, 
American credits would help to finance an unfavor- 


(Continued on page 181) 
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“When the mantle of leadership passes, is it not possible that a 
younger leadership will respond to the pressures generated by developing 


Soviet society and move toward more liberal politics. . .} 


is most unlikely.” 


? Such a prospect 


- Soviet Internal Politics 


By R. Jupson MITCHELL 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Louisiana State University 


HE Soviet Unron’s post-Khrushchev leader- 


ship was compelled during the 1960’s to con- 

centrate on problems of foreign policy and 
difficulties in the integration of the Socialist common- 
wealth. Recent improvement in the Soviet interna- 
tional position has enabled the leadership to devote 
more attention to domestic problems. That the Soviet 
position in external affairs is perceived as satisfactory 
is rather clearly indicated by the military budget. 
Soviet military expenditures have remained constant 
since 1969 and have declined as a percentage of the 
national budget or national income; scheduled mili- 
tary expenditures for 1973 amount to less than 10 
per cent of the budgeted total. 

This consistency in military spending means that 
there is not yet any significant reallocation of resources 
from the military-industrial complex to the consumer 
sector; indeed, the proportion of investment going to 
consumer-oriented industry is planned to be lower in 
1973 than in 1972.2 Moreover, the absence of in- 
creased allocations for the military has not slowed the 
continuing buildup of the Soviet navy and air force. 
Nevertheless, the stabilization of the military budget 
indicates a general political climate conducive to 
emphasis upon domestic affairs. 

Three problem areas have been the principal do- 
mestic concerns of the leadership in recent years: 
dissent related to questions of civil liberties, frictions 
between the central authorities and non-Russian na- 
tionalities, and the economy. Political developments 
since the twenty-fourth party congress in 1971 point 
toward increasing support among the top elite in the 
most influential structures of Soviet society for Gen- 
eral Secretary Leonid Brezhnev and his followers in 


1 Radio Free Europe Research: Communist Area, De- 
cember 19, 1972, p. 7. 

2 See report by Gosplan chairman N. K. Baibokov, 
Pravda, December 19, 1972, pp. 2-3. 

3 See report by V. V. Scherbitsky at the April 17 plenary 
session of the Ukraine Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee, Pravda Ukrainy, April 20, 1973, pp. 1-3 (reprinted in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, May 16, 1973, pp. 1-4). 


the Politburo. Moreover, those developments indicate 
an even more pronounced central role for the party 
in Soviet society, continuing trends initiated by the 
post-Stalin leadership in 1953, and a remarkable in- 
crease in Brezhnev’s personal power within the party 
organization. Leadership changes since 1970 have 
consolidated Brezhnev’s organizational control to such 
an extent that his role in the political system now 
appears equal to that of Nikita Khrushchev in 1958, 
when Khrushchev was at the peak of his power. 


CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP 


The Central Committee plenum of April, 1973, 
climaxed a two-year struggle by Brezhnev against two 
of his major Politburo opponents. Gennadi Voronov 
and Pyotr Shelest were dropped from the Politburo, 
a move that had long been expected, and Yuri Andro- 
pov, Marshal Andrei Grechko, and Andrei Gromyko 
were named full members of the Politburo. 

Voronov and Shelest are known to have opposed 
Brezhnev’s policy of rapprochement with the United 
States; they also reportedly differed with the General 
Secretary on domestic policies. Woronov had opposed 
Brezhnev on matters of collective farm organization; 
Shelest appears to have been regarded by Brezhnev as 
unduly sympathetic to Ukrainian nationalism.* In 
view of the major role formerly played by Shelest in 
party affairs, the downfall of the long-time party boss 
of the Ukraine represents a signal triumph for Brezh- 
nev. However, the comparatively slow process in- 
volved in the ousters of Voronov and Shelest prob- 
ably reflects the same sort of tenacious opposition from 
the right in top party circles that Khrushchev faced 
between 1955 and 1958. Voronov was removed from 
his position as Premier of the Russian Republic in 
July, 1971, but since that time had served as head of 
the People’s Control Committee. Upon Shelest’s dis- 
missal as First Secretary of the Ukrainian party or- 
ganization in May, 1972, he had been named as a 
Vice-Premier of the U.S.S.R. Now both men have 


` been “retired on pension,” without any official posts. 
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- The appointments to the Politburo were somewhat 
surprising because the three new members are leaders 
of political structures not usually represented at the 
highest level of party organization: the army, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the police. Profes- 
sional soldiers have been in the past markedly un- 


represented in the Politburo, with Marshal Georgi ' 


Zhukov in 1957-1958 the notable exception; few pro- 
fessional diplomats have even attained membership 
in the Central Committee. Prior to Andropov’s 
appointment, no active police official had held full 
Politburo membership since Lavrenti Beria in 1953. 
The rise of Defense Minister Grechko and KGB 
(Committee of State Security) Chief Andropov to 
full Politburo membership is a further indication of 
the increasing functional role of coercive agencies in 
the system (reported in this journal last October).* 
However, the coercive agencies appear to pose no real 
threat to party domination of the society, and this is 
particularly true of the military forces; certainly 
Brezhnev is not today dependent upon Grechko to 
the extent that Khrushchev was reliant upon Zhukov 
in the 1957 struggle against the “anti-party group.” 
The appointment of the secret police chief must have 
aroused some uneasiness in certain leadership quar- 
ters, since it evoked memories of Beria. Andropov 
had served his apprenticeship as a candidate member 
and was clearly in line for full membership; no doubt 
Grechko’s appointment was dictated in part by the 
need to balance and neutralize Andropov’s power and 
so relieve any apprehensions within the party con- 
cerning a resurgence of the secret police apparatus. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has never been a 
power center in the political system, and Gromyko 
has no organizational backing in the party similar to 
support for’ Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov be- 
tween 1953 and 1957. Gromyko’s appointment is 
clearly related to the decisive importance attached to 
the new rapprochement with the United States. 
Notably, Grechko and Gromyko moved directly to full 
Politburo membership from the ranks of the Central 
Committee without serving as candidate members; 
these unusual promotions apparently reflect both 
Brezhnev’s control of the process and the alignment 
of the new appointees with Brezhnev’s policy positions. 
All three new full members have consistently sup- 
ported Brezhnev’s policies, and this is probably the 
most important reason for their inclusion in the party’s 
highest policy-making body. Andropov, in fact, has 
long had the reputation of being-a Brezhnev protégé; 
in 1967 he was Brezhnev’s personal choice to take 
over the KGB from V. Y. Semitchastny, a close as- 
sociate of A. N. Shelepin, one of the General Secre- 
tary’s major opponents in the party. In view of the 


4R. Judson Mitchell, “Party and Society in the Soviet 
Union,” Current History, October, 1972, pp. 170-74, 186. 


past relationships between Brezhnev and Grechko and 
Andropov, the new appointments serve clearly to 
warn the General Secretary’s remaining critics among 
Soviet political elites that the coercive agencies firmly 
support current policies on dissent, nationalities, and 
economic questions, and the new departure in foreign 
policy. 

Recent appointments of candidate members to the 
Politburo are also indicative of Brezhnev’s growing 
power. Last December, V.. P. Mzhvanadze, former 
party chief in Georgia, was replaced as a candidate 
member by V. I. Dolgikh, an economic specialist and 
a Brezhnev protégé. In April, 1973, at the Central 
Committee plenum, Boris N. Ponomarev, Party Secre- 
tary for foreign policy and non-ruling parties, -and 
Grigory Romanov, head of the Leningrad party or- 
ganization, were named as candidate members. 
Ponomarev has been closely identified with Brezhnev’s 
bloc and world policies. Romanov has not been 
clearly identified with Brezhnev’s camp in the past 
but is known to be a strong supporter of the General 
Secretary’s hard line on political dissent. 

Among the sixteen full members of the current 
Politburo, five are protégés or close associates of the 
General Secretary: V. V. Grishin, D. A. Kunaev, V. V. 
Scherbitsky, F. D. Kulakov, and Andropov. Andrei 
Kirilenko also appears to be a consistent Brezhnev 
supporter. The additions of Grechko and Gromyko 
mean that a majority of the Politburo is now com- 
posed of apparently committed Brezhnev men. An- 
other member, A. Y. Pelshe, is 74 and rather inactive. 
Among the relatively independent members of the 
Politburo, Dmitry Polyansky has been associated with 
some of Brezhnev’s policy initiatives, particularly in 
the agricultural sector, but has opposed other policies, 
notably the intervention in Czechoslovakia. Polyan- 
sky’s appointment as Minister of Agriculture last 
winter was viewed by many Western observers as a 
move to increase his political vulnerability and weaken 
his power in the party. 

Premier Aleksei Kosygin and President Nikolai 
Podgorny were widely regarded as late as the spring 
of 1971 as sharers of collective leadership with Brezh- 
nev. Since that time both men, who reportedly have 
taken more liberal positions than Brezhnev on a num- 
ber of issues, have receded into the background and 
no longer seem capable of mounting major challenges 
to Brezhnev’s dominant position. Mikhail Suslov 
apparently still carries great weight in party councils, 
but at 71 he certainly cannot be considered a po- 
tential candidate for party leadership. With the 
removal of Voronov and Shelest, Brezhnev’s old foe, 
A. N. Shelepin, is more isolated than ever and no 
longer has a power base in the party. However, the 
fact that Shelepin remains in the Politburo indicates 
that there remain some limitations upon Brezhnev’s 
control of political processes at the top of the system. ° 


Shelepin’s position nevertheless must now be regarded 
as rather precarious and, given the advanced ages of 
some Politburo members, further changes in Politburo 
membership in the near future could serve to weaken 
any remaining limitations upon Brezhnev. In any 
- case, the present composition of the Politburo indi- 
cates a downgrading of collective leadership and a 
tendency toward orie-man, rule. 

Brezhnev’s ascendancy is perhaps more clearly re- 
flected in party structures other than the Politburo, 
in those echelons of the party where his present power 
position in the Politburo is based. Given the fact that 
all recent changes in Politburo membership have been 
initiated by Brezhnev, his domination of the Central 
Committee is apparent. Brezhnev’s man Grishin runs 
the Moscow party organization. His protégé Scher- 
bitsky replaced Shelest as party leader in the Ukraine 
in May, 1972, and has moved forcefully to carry out 
Brezhnev’s policies in that area, apparently greatly 
reducing the degree of independence enjoyed by the 
Ukrainian party during the heydey of Shelest’s rule. 
Brezhnev’s close ally Kunaev appears fully in charge 
of the important Kazakhstan party organization and 
evidently has made that area, formerly a trouble spot 
for Brezhnev, comparatively safe for the General 
Secretary. Following the dismissal of Mzhvanadze as 
First Secretary of the Georgian party organization in 
September, 1972, a thoroughgoing purge was carried 
out;® the resulting disarray in the notoriously ineffec- 
tive Georgian party leaves no possible threat to Brezh- 
nev from that quarter. 

While Mikhail Suslov remains a member of the 
party Secretariat, the key posts related to the function- 
ing of the party bureaucracy at the lower levels are 
apparently substantially controlled by Brezhnev. This 
is particularly important in view of the exchange of 
party cards that is currently being conducted. This 
exchange, approved by the twenty-fourth party con- 
gress, began early this year and will be completed in 
1974. While the current purge of party ranks is no 
doubt largely inspired by the need to weed out in- 
effective party members, as claimed by the leadership, 
the resulting change in the composition of the party 
should serve further to solidify Brezhnev’s base of 
support at the lowest organizational levels. Addition- 
ally, Brezhnev appears to have made deep inroads 
into the governmental bureaucracy, the most notable 
example perhaps being the appointment of his pro- 
tégé, Mikhail Solomentsev, as Premier of the Russian 
Republic in July, 1971, replacing the General Secre- 
tary’s opponent, Voronov. 

Brezhnev’s increasingly dominant role has been re: 
flected over the past year in coverage in Soviet news- 
papers and television; the building up of Brezhnev by 


5 Zarya Vostoka, February 21, 1; Feb 22, 
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the media reached a crescendo at the time of his 


- Washington trip in June, 1973. 


These recent political developments demonstrate 
once again that government and other structures can 
not compete effectively against the party in any long- 
range struggle for control of the Soviet system. Brezh- 
nev has followed a course remarkably similar to that 
of Khrushchev in the amassing of organizational 
power within the party. Since the party organiza- 
tional power created by Khrushchev ultimately helped 
to bring him down, the question arises: Could not the 
same fate befall Brezhnev? Such an outcome appears 
somewhat unlikely at present for two reasons. First, 
Brezhnev has not dissipated his energies by assuming 
leadership of the government (although he reportedly 
tried to do so in 1970), as did Khrushchev, and thus 
has not neglected the securing of his power base, as 
Khrushchev obviously did during the latter part of 
his tenure. Second, Khrushchev’s dismissal was due 
in large measure to the failure of high-risk policy 
initiatives, some of which adversely affected the in- 
terests of middle-rank party cadres. Brezhnev has 
played an extremely cautious hand in policy matters 
and has deftly avoided alienating any major section 
of the party apparatchiki. However, the developing 
alignment with the United States is a high-risk initia- 
tive potentially comparable to those of Khrushchev. 
The alternatives to this new departure in foreign 
policy probably appeared riskier than the strategy 
chosen by Brezhnev; however, a major failure in this 
or in other policies related to the current major prob- 
lems of Soviet society could rapidly erode the political 
power base so carefully constructed by Brezhnev dur- 
ing the last dozen years. 


DISSENT AND NATIONALITIES PROBLEMS 


Dissent among intellectuals continues to trouble 
the Kremlin leadership. Major evidences of protest 


` during the past year include the publication in the 


West of Ten Years after One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich, a biography of Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn by Zhores Medvedev, who was given permission 
last winter to live in London for a year and may not 
be allowed to return home; an appeal by the Commit- 
tee for Human Rights headed by Andrei Sakharov 
for the release of political prisoners; and the con- 
tinuing flow of protest through the underground press 
(samizdat) notably the anonymous Message from 
Moscow, an eyewitness account of some of the more 
blatant abuses associated with the regime’s turn to- 
ward “neo-Stalinism” in the late 1960’s. 

Meanwhile, discontent among non-Russian na- 
tionalities has been increasing in intensity; in some of 
the republics, movements protesting national oppres- 
sion have become linked with the general civil liber- 
ties movement. In addition to the spectacular riots 
in Lithuania in May, 1972, overt opposition to the 
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regime’s nationalities policies has been particularly 
marked in the Ukrairie, Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
Kirghizia.” Although the special education tax on 
emigrating Soviet Jews was suspended last spring, 
tension between the regime and Soviet Jews con- 
tinues and has become an international issue, ad- 
versely affecting the rapprochement with the United 
States. 

The leadership’s response to these rising waves of 
dissent has been a steadily escalating campaign of 
repression, directed against the genetal civil liberties 
movement and the particular manifestations of non- 
Russian nationalism. The drive against dissent has 
been most pronounced in the Ukraine. In 1972, over 
100 Ukrainian intellectuals were arrested and charged 
with “anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda.” Harsh 
sentences have been handed out to the most prominent 
of the dissenters. Vyacheslav Chornovil, author of 
The Chornovil Papers, an account of the illegal trials 
of dissenters in the Ukraine published in the United 
States in 1968, was sentenced to seven years at hard 
labor and five years of exile in February, 1973. The 
literary critics Ivan Dzhuba and Ivan Svitlichny were 
sentenced to five- and seven-years imprisonment, re- 
spectively, in March, 1973; Dzhuba’s labor term is to 
be followed by five years in exile. The severe public 
condemnation of Pyotr Shelest, immediately prior to 
his dismissal from the Politburo, for encouragement of 
nationalist “deviation, arrogance, and narrow-minded- 
ness”? in the Ukraine further indicates that Brezhnev 
and Scherbitsky are committed to a relentless cam- 
paign of repression against the Ukrainian intelligent- 
sia. 

The drive to crush the Democratic Movement, the 
loosely knit national organization of civil libertarians, 
has continued unabated since the June, 1972, arrest 
of the historian Pyotr Yakir, one of the more out- 
spoken of the dissenters. Yakir is said to have broken 
under police duress last winter and to have recanted 
many of his liberal views. The immediate target of 
the drive against the Democratic Movement is sup- 
pression of the group’s samizdat newspaper, the Chron- 
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icle of Current Events, which has provided detailed 
accounts of the arrests and trials of Soviet dissenters. 
In December, 1972, one of the movement’s leaders, 
the physicist Valery Chalidze, was allowed to travel to 
the United States for a lecture tour. Chalidze’s 
revelations in the American press concerning the 
Soviet crackdown on dissidents created a minor sensa- 
tion, and he was shortly informed that he had been 
stripped of his citizenship and could not return home. 

In January, 1973, Leonid Plyushch, a member of 
Sakharov’s Committee for Human Rights and a link 
between the Democratic Movement and the Move- 
ment for Ukrainian National Rights, was remanded 
to indefinite detention in a psychiatric ward. This 
mode of punishment has been applied in recent 
years to a number of prominent dissenters, including 


.former Major General. Pyotr Grigorenko, a figure 


whose stature among civil libertarians is almost equal 
to that of Sakharov. Grigorenko has been ill for 
some time, and concern has been expressed for his 
survival as well as that of other ailing victims of the 
secret police. The poet Yuri Galanskov, imprisoned 
in 1967 for publication in the samizdat, died on a 
prison operating table in November, 1972, after re- 
portedly being denied medical treatment for a con- 
dition of bleeding ulcers. 

Meanwhile, the ostracizing of the Soviet Union’s 
most famous dissident, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, con- . 
tinues. Solzhenitsyn was expelled from the Soviet 
Writers Union in 1969, and since that time he has 
been subject to official harassment and condemna- 
tion by the Soviet press. The latest official move 
against him has been to deny him the permit that 
would enable him to live in Moscow with his wife. 
Western observers view the Soviet Union’s joining 
of the International Copyright Convention in 1973 
as motivated by the possibilities it presents for block- 
ing foreign publication by Solzhenitsyn and other 
authors who cannot obtain official sanction for publica- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Zhores Medvedev report- 
edly rushed publication of his biography of Solzhenit- 
syn in Britain in order to beat the deadline of May 27, 
the date: of formal Soviet adherence to the convention. 

The leadership’s current problems with political 
dissent seem to be partially an unavoidable conse- 
quence of system transformation. Subordinate na- 
tionalities typically .are oriented toward traditional 
culture and the regime’s modernization goals are 
necessarily inimical to the survival of previous so- 
ciety. The modernization process yields a growing 
functional complexity of society; functional differen- 
tiation tends to promote bifurcation of interests and 
the development of diffuse functional power.?° This 
functional change: is directly opposed to the dominant 
political elite’s control requirements. The problem 
is potentially complicated by the new “opening to the 
West.” Not only is there the threat of “contamina-e 


tion” of Soviet political culture by Western liberal in- 
fluences; increased economic intercourse with the 
advanced capitalist countries requires a marked rise 
in the efficiency of the Soviet economy, which should 
be conducive to further internal functional change. 
Brezhnev has displayed keen awareness of these prob- 
lems since the “Prague Spring” of 1968, and he seems 
confident that his “neo-Stalinist” methods can in- 
sulate Soviet society against the dangers posed by 
normalization of relations with the United States, 
the German Federal Republic, and other bourgeois 
states. The regime’s control of the internal move- 
ment of persons, the prohibition on unofficial politi- 
cal structures, and the official monopoly of major 
communications media remain distinct advantages of 


the leadership in its attempt to secure the stabilization 


of this maturing totalitarian system. 


THE ECONOMY AND THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


1972 was a disastrous year for Soviet agriculture, 
with production 15 per cent below planned levels; 
as a result, the Soviets had to spend almost $2 bil- 
lion in hard currency for grains from abroad, produc- 
ing a serious deficit in the balance of payments. The 

- overall growth rate of the economy was 4 per cent, 
the lowest since 1963 and less than half the growth 
rate of 1970. Labor productivity rose only 5.2 per 
cent against 6.1 per cent called for by the plan; 
Soviet productivity has now fallen below that of Bul- 
garia. Output of new consumer goods continues to 
lag’? and the quality of goods is such a problem that 
unsold inventories now constitute a major embarrass- 

_ment to the regime. Although more than five bil- 
lion square feet of housing have been built in urban 
areas since 1964, the average Soviet citizen, according 
to Western estimates, lives in about one-fourth the 
space occupied by the average American.1* The rich 
natural resources of Siberia would appear to offer the 

hope of alleviation of some of these problems; how- 
ever, the extremely high cost of extraction in the East 
and North has precluded any increase in Siberia’s 
share of total Soviet invéstment over the last 20 years. 

The Soviet leadership has taken several dramatic 
steps to deal with these persistent economic problems. 

Agriculture Minister Vladimir Matskevich and his 

deputy Sergei Shevchenko were sacked in February, 
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1973; Matskevich was replaced by Politburo member 
Dmitri Polyansky. In April; a major reform in in- 
dustrial organization was announced. Ovér the next 
three years, Soviet industrial plants are to be orga- 
nized into a system of large government corporations 
combining related factories.** Most important, Brezh- 
nev has carried out a spectacular diplomatic offensive 
designed to obtain vast inputs of Western technology 
and investment for the rejuvenation of the sluggish 
Soviet economy. The agreement with Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation covering trade in fertilizer 
and Siberian natural gas over the next 25 years was 
a major step in this “new economic policy.”** 

There are, of course; uncertainties and dangers in- 
herent in the new orientation on economic policy. 
Infusion of Western technology and investment is 
unlikely to cure the staggering imbalances in Soviet 
economic development without a simultaneous move- 
ment toward a free market orientation in internal 
trade. „Increasing centralization of the economy is un- 
likely to be a panacea for managerial inefficiency, if 
we may judge by Soviet experience in the past. The 
influx of Western technology and economic influence 
also contains the potential of domestic control prob- 
lems. In this connection, there are strong indications 
of opposition within the political system to American 
and Japanese participation in the economic develop- 
ment of Siberia.1® That the regime fears rising con- 
sumer discontent is indicated by the fact that the full 
extent of Soviet foreign grain purchases in 1972 has 
not been reported in the press. However, the con- 
sumer interest in Soviet society is not formally orga- 
nized; a consumer journal has finally appeared in the 
Soviet Union but it is, of course, a government publi- 
cation. 

Brezhnev and his associates are certainly aware of 
the fact that the economic downturn of 1963 helped to 
crystallize elite discontents foreshadowing the down- 
fall of Nikita Khrushchev and the accession to power 
by the present leadership. Further, they are surely 
cognizant of the central position of economics in 
Soviet internal power politics. This central position 
may be attributed to two crucial phenomena in 
Soviet political life. First, the primary function of 
the. Soviet government is the operation of the econ- 
omy; economic performance and allocation of re- 

(Continued on page 183) 
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“How long can the Soviets fall back on foreign technology and man- 


agerial support, especially if there are limits to how much the Soviet 


Union can pay?... 


As long as [the Soviet planners} are reluctant to make 


fundamental changes in their scale of priorities and their operations, they 


are unlikely to be very successful—no matter how much they buy 


the West and Japan.” 


from 


The Soviet Economy: New Era 
or the Old Error! 


By MarsHaLL I. GOLDMAN 
Professor of Economics, Wellesley College 


Y ALL STANDARDS, it was a remarkable show. 
There was the First Secretariat of the Com- 
munist party, Leonid Brezhnev, clowning for 

reporters, taking a. spin in a golf cart and his new 
Lincoln Continental. There was his even more strik- 
ing wooing of American congressmen, businessmen 
and bankers with visions of exports, raw material im- 
ports and profits for everyone. 

The contrast could not have been sharper. Scarcely 
14 years ago, Brezhnev’s predecessor, Nikita Sergevich 
Khrushchev, appeared on a similar stage with almost 
the opposite script. Khrushchev came not to praise 
American industry, but to bury it. He dangled threats 
more than opportunities. By 1970 or, at the latest, 
1980, the Soviet economy was to have overtaken and 
surpassed the American economy. Khrushchev’s 
boasts were backed with substance. Soviet Sputniks 
circled the planet years before ours; Russian grain 
harvests had hit new highs, and Soviet industrial pro- 
duction broke new records each year. In contrast, 
the American economy in the late 1950’s was stum- 
bling its way through an embarrassing recession. 

The situation in 1973 is reversed. The United 

‘States is trying to temper its hottest growth cycle in 
years. At the same time the Soviet economy is strug- 
gling with a sharp and unwanted drop in its industrial 
growth rate. Instead of looking ahead to the time 
when the Soviet economy will overtake and surpass 
the American’ economy, some Soviet economists have 
come to realize that they had better start looking be- 
hind to see when the Japanese will overtake and sur- 
pass the U.S.S.R. Eyen more embarrassing, Soviet 
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agriculture has been racked with a devastating grain 
failure. If Soviet grain supplies had not been supple- 
mented with almost $2 billion of grain imports (in- 
cluding over $1 billion from the United States) there 
would probably have been famine in the U.S.S.R. 
Simultaneously, Soviet space accomplishments have 
been superseded by Soviet failures and American suc- 
cesses. The Russians are chagrined that American 
astronauts, not Soviet cosmonauts, were the first to 
land on the moon even though it was a Soviet space- 
ship which first reached the moon. Soviet space ve- 
hicles disintegrate, and Soviet cosmonauts die in space. 
The pattern is not much different closer to earth. 
Along with their space achievements, the Russians 
were particularly proud of that modern symbol of 
technological prowess, the SST. But after it crashed 
in France, the hopes and promise of the Soviet SST 
literally and figuratively disintegrated. 

What has brought about such a comedown for the 
Soviet Union? Why is it that unlike Khrushchev, 
who came as a braggart and pounder, Brezhnev came 
almost as a supplicant, seeking loans, American tech- 
nology, and even food? How do we explain the para- 
dox that the world’s second largest economic power 
can be tough but so inept, at least economically? 

It is worthwhile recalling the more spectacular eco- 
nomic successes of the early Khrushchev era because 
these achievements are all too easily forgotten when 
current Soviet economic problems. 
Throughout the 1950’s, the Soviet economy grew at a 
very respectable pace. According to official Soviet 
statistics, the Soviet economy grew at an annual rate 
of 10.9 per cent from 1950 to 1958." Calculations by 
American economists indicate that the rate was at 
least 6 per cent.? Even this lower rate is impressive 
when compared to a rate of about 3 per cent for the, 
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United States, and indicates that the Soviet planning 
system seemed to work well. The State Planning Or- 
ganization (Gosplan) assigned quantitative produc- 
tion targets for each Soviet enterprise. There were 
numerous shortages and shortcomings, but the factory 
manager met most of these targets. The main task of 
a planner was to increase the physical output of So- 
viet industry, and in this the planners .seemed to suc- 
ceed. Í 


The production tasks were relatively straight for- . 


ward. The main stress was placed on heavy industry. 
_ Industrial technology in heavy industry was relatively 
‘gunsophisticated and was easily adopted by Soviet man- 
agers. In fact, in some areas of technology, partic- 
ularly in ferrous metallurgy, the Russians actually ap- 
peared to be more sophisticated than their Western 
counterparts. What the Russians could not develop 
on their own, they could easily copy by reading scien- 
tific literature. As long as the Russians focused their 
industrial growth on the steel and standard machine- 
tool industries, domestically produced technology 
seemed more than adequate, and there seemed to be 
little need. for large-scale imports of foreign equipment 
and technology.® l 
In large part, the Soviet planning system worked so 
well because Soviet planners had at their disposal 
abundant reserves of labor and capital. Murray Fesh- 
bach of the United States Department of Commerce 
estimated that labor force employment grew at an an- 
nual rate of 2 per cent between 1951 and 1958.4 At 
the same time, capital investment increased each year 
about 12 per cent. ‘his made it possible for the Sovi- 
ets to divert as much as 27 per cent of the GNP to in- 
vestment in 1960. In comparison, American invest- 
ment as a percentage of GNP was estimated to be only 
17 per cent.’ The large influx of new labor and cap- 
ital served to compensate for the fact that Soviet labor 
productivity in industry was about 41 per cent of pro- 
ductivity in the United States. Everything else being 
equal, the Soviet economy could maintain the growth 
rates of the 1950’s only if labor and capital stocks con- 
tinued to grow as they had in the past. But everything 
else was not equal. Productivity per worker and unit 
of capital fell. In addition, by the mid-1960’s, the So- 
viet Union began to discover that its reserves of capital 
and labor were not limitless, and that new stocks could 
not be added as fast as before. 


(Meco rl 
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Khrushchev’s luck ran out shortly after his 1959 trip 
to the United States. Although the employed labor 
force grew at even faster annual rates frm 1959 to 
1965 than it had from 1951 to 1958, and investment as 
a percentage of GNP increased slightly to 29 per cent 
in 1965, the Soviet rate of growth fell.® Soviet labor 
and capital productivity diminished, as did the “resid- 
ual” which measures technological progress. 

Soviet productivity and technological sophistication 
were never high (at least in non-military and space 


` sectors) , but what acounted for the drop in the 1960's? 


There is no single simple answer. It became increas- 
ingly clear, however, that the planning system which 
apparently worked so well in the 1930’s and 1950’s was 
no longer suited to the 1960’s and 1970's. There were 
even some who began to question how well it had 
worked in the earlier days. Presumably, a good plan- 
ning system not only makes possible a high rate of 
growth at a given time in history, but it also facilitates 
the transition to future modes of production and oper- 
ation. Yet as of this writing, the Soviets have been 
unable to design a fundamentally new planning opera- 
tion that works. 

In praising the earlier operations of the Soviet plan- 
ning system, there is a tendency to overlook its many 
serious shortcomings. Nonetheless, the Soviet econ- 
omy was able to grow at a rapid rate. Thus, for a 
long time, it was not of overriding importance that the 
planning system often distorted the original aims of the 
plans. After a time, however, such distortions could 
no longer be ignored. For example, for many years it 
was enough that the output of something like enam- 
eled dishes increased from year to year. But because 
the target was spelled out in tons of production, the 
consumer eventually began to suffer, as manufacturers 
discovered shortcuts to plan fulfillment that were not 
necessarily synonymous with consumer demand. 
Thus, even though enamel dish output increased by 
18,000 tons over a five-year period, the number of ac- 
tual dishes produced dropped by 1,700,000:7 manu- 
facturers found they could meet their target more 
quickly and with fewer operations by simply increas- 
ing the weight and size of each item. Thus the average 
weight of each piece of enamelware increased from 
1.032 to 1.205 kilograms over the same five-year pe- 
riod. The means had become the ends and the orig- 
inal intent of the planners to provide more enamelware 
(not just more pounds of it) was all but forgotten. 

Almost everyone agrees that the consumers have suf- 
fered most from such a system. The priority assigned 
to heavy industry made it inevitable that if there were 
any shortages, resources would be taken first from the 
consumer sector. In addition to the expected division 
of investment funds, the planning and incentive system 
tended to intensify that effect. For reasons that are 
not entirely clear, many of the ministries responsible 
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for the production of heavy industrial and military 
goods have also been allowed and occasionally encour- 
aged to produce consumer goods. Apparently, it was 
decided that such a procedure would allow the heavy 
industrial enterprises to utilize some of the excess ca- 
pacity which often existed. It also allowed for the use 
of some of the by-products and scrap from their pro- 


duction. Thus, in addition to their main products for - 


heavy industry, the factories of the Ministry of the 
Electrical Equipment Industry produce almost one- 
third of the country’s electrical appliances. 

Unfortunately, this system has its shortcomings. 
Much of the consumer goods output of such factories 
is not counted when tabulating whether or not the 
factory has fulfilled its plan.2 Particularly troublesome 
is the refusal of the Soviet Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration to count in the production of appliance com- 
ponents. ‘They fear this will lead to double counting. 
But whatever the rationalization, the effect is to dis- 
courage heavy industrial enterprises from producing 
the components which are so necessary in the assembly 
and manufacturing operations of other factories in the 
ministry of light industry. 

It should be clear that however difficult it may be 
to fulfill quantitative targets, improving the quality of 
Soviet goods has proven to be even more elusive. At 
- least quantitative targets can be spelled out. So far 
no one has devised a satisfactory or effective way to do 
that with quality. Furthermore, as in the case of 
enamelware, factory managers have long known that 
quantity can almost always be increased at the ex- 
pense of quality. 

The poor quality of so many Soviet products results 
in yet another paradox. On the one hand there are 
enormous shortages of goods; on the other, there are 
billions of rubles’ worth of shoddy or unsuitable mer- 
chandise in Soviet warehouses. By early 1972, the in- 
ventory of such goods totalled 3.8 billion rubles (ap- 
proximately $5 billion).2 The accumulation of 
unwanted goods has been accompanied by a rapid in- 
crease in disposable savings.’° As of December, 1971, 
deposits in Soviet savings banks totalled 53.2 billion 
rubles, an increase of five-fold from 1960. In compar- 
ison, retail sales in the same period only doubled. 

‘Under the circumstances, it is only reasonable to 
expect that the average Soviet worker would become 
less enthused with the existing incentive system. Yet 
as unsatisfied as the Soviet consumer may be with man- 
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ufactured consumer goods, he or she undoubtedly has 
been even more discontented with the shortcomings in 
agricultural production. In fairness td the Soviet 
planning system, it should be noted that much of the 
difficulty in 1963 and again in 1972 was due to freak- 
ish weather. Furthermore, the governments of Khru- 
shchev and of Brezhnev diverted large sums to the 
agricultural sector. Yet the planning system bears the 
ultimate responsibility for not putting more resources 
into agriculture. Thus, the effect of the weather 
would have been less severe if better preparation had 
been provided. Reports persist that the peasants have 
neither the facilities nor the incentive for the proper 
handling of fertilizers. Clearly, the shortfall in the 
1972 harvest was a matter of deep concern for Soviet 
officials. As of this writing, Soviet citizens have still 
not been informed about how much grain had to be 
imported in 1972-1973. 

The overall effect of such failures in the Soviet plan- 
ning processes gives rise to the question: just how ef- 
fective and centralized is the Soviet planning system? 
Presumably, a five-year plan forces both the planners 
and the factory managers to plan ahead for the long 
run. In practice, however, there is reason to question 
whether or not these hopes are being realized. Because 


past factory plans have been so demanding, almost all 


the efforts of management are devoted to day-to-day 
or at best quarter-to-quarter survival. No one has the 
time or the luxury to contemplate longer run needs or 
opportunities.” This also helps to explain why it is 
so difficult to move new methods and products from 
the laboratory to the factory floor. 

The typical factory manager fears that any disrup- 
tion of existing production procedures will risk under- 
fulfillment of the current plan. This means he will 
not receive any bonus. Under the circumstances, it is 
natural that most factory managers will not bother 
with radically new products or methods. Both the 
motivation and the funding are usually missing. En- 
terprise directors are rarely assigned enough funds to 
permit experimentation on their own. They resist in- 
novation even when the products and methods are 
assigned centrally. 

Antipathy toward innovation became particularly 
serious in the 1960’s and 1970’s. As long as industrial 
growth focused on the steel industry, the Russian plan- 
ning system managed to cope well. But the technolog- 
ical revolution in computers, chemicals and electronics 
necessitated speedy adaptation and rapid decision- 
making. The Soviet planning mechanism was too pon- 
derous and clumsy. Instead of catching up with in- 
ternational technology, the Soviets saw themselves 
falling further and further behind. Moreover, changes 
overseas were introduced so rapidly that the Soviets 
found that copying Western and Japanese products 
was no loriger as safe as it used to be. In an era of 
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slower change, a copy could be made with confidence 
that by the time the process was put into operation in 
the U.S.S.R., it would not be too far behind the orig- 
inal. As technological change accelerated, it was al- 
most certain that the copy would be obsolete by the 
time the Soviets had managed to duplicate the produc- 
tion stage. Clearly, Soviet industry needed up-to-date 
technology; it was necessary to find some way to spark 
a continuing process of innovation so that Soviet in- 
dustry would not fall behind again. 

Almost every Soviet newspaper carries an article 
criticizing some shortcoming in Soviet industry. After 
a time the reader begins to notice the repetitiveness of 
such attacks. Invariably, the accused official tries to 
justify his own performance by explaining that the ac- 
knowledged poor quality or inadequate quantity are 
not his fault. His supplier has not provided him with 
“the raw materials that are required” for either the 
needed components or machinery because, in turn, the 
third supplier has failed to live up to his commit- 
ments.!ë And so the buck-passing continues. One 
would assume that the whole purpose of a centralized 
planning system was to find solutions for problems of 
this nature. From the ubiquity of the complaints, 
however, it is clear that failures are considerably more 
common than successes. 

By the mid-1960’s, many Soviet economists had con- 
cluded the existing planning system was not capable 
of meeting the needs of the new age of technology and 
mass consumption. Compounding the difficulties, the 
abundant reserves which had fueled past growth began 
to thin out. As long as the planners could plug in 
seemingly limitless supplies of workers, it was relatively 
easy to compensate for the planning shortcomings. 
But whereas average employment increased at a rate 
of 2.3 per cent from 1959 to 1965, the rate of increase 
dropped to 1.9 per cent in 1966-1970 and, according 
to Murray Feshbach, may fall as low as 1.2 per cent 
in the 1970's. 

The shrinking of labor reserves can be offset by an 
increase in labor and/or capital productivity. How- 
ever, there is no evidence of any noticeable reversal of 
past trends. If anything, there is evidence the factor 
productivity has fallen or at best has held constant.** 
Another alternative is to increase the rate of capital 
investment. Unfortunately, substantial increases in 
capital investment are likely to come at the expense of 
consumption. As Abram Bergson points out, this is 
particularly likely to happen if the rate of capital in- 
vestment is high when the overall growth rate is de- 


clining.” A likely by-product is that productivity will 


13 Pravda, May 12, 1973, p. 3. 

14 Bergson, op. cit., p. 2; Peterson, of. cit., p. 33-4. 

15 United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
World Military Expenditures 1971 (Washington, D.C.: US 


Government Printing Office), p. 26-27. 
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suffer even more as workers become resentful over 
their failure to benefit from whatever increases in pro- 
duction there may be, no matter how meager. + 
Such pressures become increasingly acute if too 
large a percentage of a country’s investment is allo- 
cated to “non-productive” goals. The Soviet popula- 
tion, like all others, would undoubtedly be distressed 


‘if some forms of social investment were terminated. 


Some money must be spent on defense. But just as 
American citizens began to protest the billions of dol- 
lars that were. being spent in Vietnam (wastefully in 
the views of many) so the Soviets have begun to fidget 
over the large sums spent by their military. Most 
estimates indicate that even without active participa- 
tion in the Vietnam war, the Russians spend approx- 
imately the same percentage of GNP that we do on 
military expenditure. They may even spend more. 
To defense expenditures should be added Soviet spend- 
ing on space, which is estimated to run at about the 
same absolute level as ours. Finally, the Soviets have 
continued their work on the supersonic transport plane. 
There is every reason to assume that Soviet expenses 
are no lower than the $3 billion or so that the French 
and British have spent on the Concorde. This all 
results in a major diversion of resources from consump- 
tion and even from future industrial production. Con- 
sidering that the Soviet GNP is not much more than 
one-half of that of the United States, it becomes im- 
mediately evident that the residual available to the 
Soviet consumer is perhaps among the lowest of the 
world’s industrialized societies. 


SOLUTIONS 


If one were asked how Soviet planners can improve 
industrial productivity, the best and most appealing 
answer would be to increase the share of GNP allotted 
to consumers. The next suggestion would be reform 
of the planning and incentive system, followed by an 
upgrading of Soviet machinery and equipment. The 
Soviet government is taking all three steps, but with 
varying degrees of vigor. 

While shrinking the size of the non-productive and 
government sectors would be the most effective step 
that could be taken, in many ways it might be the most 
destructive. The consequences of reducing the army 
and government sectors are particularly worrisome af- 
ter what happened when similar changes were intro- 
duced in Czechoslovakia in 1968. For a time the 
U.S.S.R. feared that the whole Czech government and 
party structure, as’the Soviets knew and liked them, 
were in danger of collapse. Thus there is a strong dis- 
inclination to move too far or too fast. Yet if nothing 
else, the Soviet government can take steps that would 
at least prevent military expenditures from rising at 
past rates. Some of the more extravagant aspects of 
the arms race could be halted. This is a partial ex- 
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planation of the SALT agreement, the rapprochement 
with the United States and Germany, and the general 
willingness to avoid the very costly expenditures that 
arms development requires today. The Soviets, like 
ourselves, have concluded that the continuing effort 
to keep one step ahead of your rival is a never ending 
and increasingly expensive process. This has always 
been the case, but the expense has been particularly 
heavy as military technology becomes more and more 
sophisticated. 

The Soviets have also considered various economic 
reforms. To some extent, successful economic reforms 
carry the same risks as reducing the role of the party 
and state. Indeed, the two steps, economic reform 
and reducing the centralized power of the government, 
are interrelated, Again the Soviets remember what 
happened in Czechoslovakia. Nonetheless, it has been 
clear that the traditional planning system must be 
altered. 

In the mid-1960’s, the significant Liberman Reforms 
(after Yevsei Liberman) seemed to indicate a major if 
not a radical step in the right direction. They pro- 
vided for the abolition of an incentive system hereto- 
fore based on troublesome quantitative targets. In its 
place, a scheme utilizing profits, volume of sales, inter- 
est, rent and price flexibility was to be introduced. It 
was argued that if the enterprise manager had to worry 
about selling his goods rather than just fulfilling a pro- 
duction quota, he would concentrate more on quality. 
Upgrading the role of profits and permitting more fre- 
quent and meaningful price changes were expected to 
accomplish the same purpose. The decision to legit- 
imizeé interest charges (contrary to traditional Marxist 
doctrine) was made to stimulate the more effective 
use of capital. It was hoped that the combined effect 
of such measures would provide for more self-motiva- 
tion by the manager. The role of the central planning 
organizations’ ministries was to be reduced and the role 
of the manager was to be increased. Liberman argued 
that the manager would be more productive if left to 
his own devices and to the self-regulation provided by 
economic control mechanisms such as profits, rational 
prices, interest and rent. 

Whatever the expectations, operating practices have 
not really changed much. Political considerations ac- 
count for much of the resistance to change. Many 
Soviet officials were fearful that an effective reform 
might lead to a breakdown in authority. They could 
not forget Czechoslovakia. There were also purely 
administrative obstacles that could not be overcome. 
For example, the ministries resisted the transfer of 
their power to the factory managers. At the same 
time, the consequences of a fundamental price reform 
were so complicated and far-reaching that Gosplan 
could never permit prices to reach a meaningful eco- 
nomic level. But so long as prices were meaningless, 


the managers could not be unleashed and told to max- 
imize their profits. The wrong kinds of goods would 
have been produced by the wrong kinds of people. 
Given all its failings, it is not too surprising, at least 
in retrospect, that the reforms did not succeed, Fac- 
tory managers still sought ways to beat the system. 
Their targets were conceived in terms of goods sold 
rather than quantity produced, but if they sold all they 
possibly could one year, they would be hard pressed to 
increase sales the following year. They quickly con- 
cluded that it was much easier to hold back sales some- 
what one year so that they could increase sales the fol- 
lowing year with only minimal effort. Similarly, in 
most Soviet factories, abolishing production targets and 
substituting sales and profit targets made no difference. 
In the sellers’ market situation that continued to pre- 
vail throughout most of the economy, the managers 
had no trouble selling whatever they produced. The 
Liberman reforms, as mutilated as they came to be, 
were still better than the previous system, but their im- 
pact on quality and innovation was far below expecta- 
tions. ‘ 
Before long, another package of reforms would be 
proposed. Indeed, in April, 1973, the Soviet govern- 
ment announced that all enterprises could soon be 
merged into integrated associations or syndicates. Al- 
though considerably less far-reaching than the orig- 
inal Liberman proposals, the model for the reform 
seems to be the integrated or large-scale corporation 
in the United States. By a horizontal combination of 
several similar enterprises, it is hoped the new associ- 
ations will be able to take advantage of economies of 
scale. Because the associations are to have their own 
funding, they should be able to increase the amount 
of staff personnel’devoted to research, development, 
innovation and long-range planning. At the same 
time, the associations will presumably be closer to the 


. individual enterprise and will identify more closely 


with it than the ministry in Moscow does at present. 
It is unlikely that this latest reform will prove a cure- 
all for the Soviet economy. While there undoubtedly 
will be some benefit when a more function-related or- 
ganization takes charge of enterprise operations, the 
new associations will constitute another layer of ad- 
ministrative authority and another organization strug- 
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Soviet-American Agreements, 


June, 1973 


During the Washington, D.C., summit meeting between President 
Richard Nixon and Soviet General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev in the week 
of June 18, 1973, several agreements, protocols, and a convention were 
signed. The texts of the agreements of scientific cooperation in peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, on the prevention of nuclear war, on cooperation 
in studies of the world’s oceans, and on cooperation in transportation fol- 


low in full. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF NEGOTIATIONS 
ON STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Basic PRINCIPLES oF NEGOTIATIONS ON THE FURTHER 

LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE ARMS 

The President of the United States of America, Richard 
Nixon and, the General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU, L. I. Brezhnev, 

Having thoroughly considered the question of the further 
limitation of strategic arms, and the progress already achieved 
in the current negotiations, 

Reaffirming their conviction that the earliest adoption of 
further limitations of strategic arms would be a major con- 
tribution in reducing the danger of an outbreak of nuclear 
war and in strengthening international peace and security, 

Have agreed as follows: 

First. The two Sides will continue active negotiations in 
order to work out a permanent agreement on more complete 
measures on the limitation of strategic offensive arms, as well 
as their subsequent reduction, proceeding from the Basic 
Principles of Relations between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics signed in Mos- 
cow on May 29, 1972, and from the Interim Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of May 26, 1972 on Certain Measures 
with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Over the course of the next year the two Sides will make 
serious efforts to work out the provisions of the permanent 
agreement on more complete measures on the limitation of 
strategic offensive arms with the objective of signing it in 
1974. 

Second. New agreements on the limitation of strategic 
offensive armaments will be based on the principles of the 
American-Soviet documents adopted in Moscow in May, 
1972 and the agreements reached in Washington in June 
1973; and in particular, both Sides will be guided by the 
recognition of each other’s equal security interests and by 
the recognition that efforts to obtain unilateral advantage, 
directly or indirectly, would be inconsistent with the strength- 
ening of peaceful relations between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Third. The limitations placed on strategic offensive wea- 
pons can apply both to their quantitative aspects as well as 
to their qualitative improvement. 


1 The full texts of the convention and protocols can be 
. found in The Department of State Bulletin, LXIX, 1778 
July 23, 1973). 
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Fourth. Limitations on strategic offensive arms must be 
subject to adequate verification by national technical means. 

Fifth. The modernization and replacement of strategic 
offensive arms would be permitted under conditions which 
will be formulated in the agreements to be concluded. 

Sixth. Pending the completion of a permanent agreement 
on more complete measures of strategic offensive arms 
limitation, both Sides are prepared to reach agreements on 
separate measures to supplement the existing Interim Agree- 
ment of May 26, 1972, 

Seventh. Each Side will continue to take necessary 
organizational and technical measures for preventing acci- 
dental or unauthorized use of nuclear weapons under its 
control in accordance with the Agreement of September 30, 
1971 between the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Washington, June 21, 1973 


For the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 
L. I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the 
Central Committee, 


CPSU 


For the United States of 
America: 
RicHarD Nixon 
President of the United 
States of America 


AGREEMENT ON SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 
IN PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE UNION oF Sovier SociALisT REPUBLICS ON 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN THE FIELD 
or PEACEFUL Uszs or ATOMIC ENERGY ; 
The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics; 

Attaching great importance to the problem of satisfying 
the rapidly growing energy demands in both countries as well 
as in other countries of the world; 

Desiring to combine the efforts of both countries toward 
the solution of this problem through the development of 
highly efficient energy sources; 

Recognizing that solutions to this problem may be found 
in more rapid development of certain nuclear technologies 
already under study, such as controlled thermonuclear fusion 
and fast breeder reactors, as well as in additional basic re- 
search on the fundamental properties of, matter; 

Noting with satisfaction the successful results of previous 
cooperation between the Parties in the field of peaceful uses 


of atomic energy; 
Ld 
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‘Wishing to establish a more stable and long-term basis 
for cooperation in this field for the benefit of both their 
peoples and of all mankind; 

In accordance with and in further development of the 
Agreement between the,Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science and 
Technology of May 24, 1972; the Memorandum on Coopera- 
tion in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy of September 28, 
1972 between the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
USSR State Committee for the Utilization of Atomic 
Energy; and the General Agreement between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Contacts, Exchanges and Cooperation of June 19, 
1973; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE | 


The Parties will expand and strengthen their cooperation 
in research, development and utilization of nuclear energy, 
having as a primary objective the development of new energy 
sources. This cooperation will be carried out on the basis 
of mutual benefit, equality and reciprocity. 


ARITIGLE 2 

1. Cooperation will be concentrated in the following three 
areas: 

a. Controlled thermonuclear fusion. 

The aim of cooperation in this area is the eventual develop- 
ment of prototype and demonstration-scale thermonuclear 
reactors. Cooperation may include theoretical, calculational, 
experimental and design-construction studies at all stages up 
to industrial-scale operations. 

b. Fast breeder reactors. 

Cooperation in this area will be directed toward finding 
solutions to mutually agreed basic and applied problems con- 
nected with the design, development, construction and 
operation of nuclear power plants utilizing fast breeder 
reactors, 

c. Research on the fundamental properties of matter. 

Cooperation in this area will include joint theoretical and 
experimental studies on mutually agreed subjects, and par- 
ticularly in high, medium and low energy physics, through 
utilization of accelerators, data processing equipment and 
other facilities of the two countries. Cooperation may also 
be undertaken on the design, planning and construction of 
joint facilities to be used in this area of research, 

2. Further details of cooperation in each of these three 
areas will be arranged through individual implementing pro- 
tocols. 

3. Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 

4. Cooperation under this Agreement shall be in accor- 
dance with the laws of the respective countries, 


ARTICLE 3 


1, Cooperation provided for in the preceding Articles may 
take the following forms: 

a. Establishment of working groups of scientists and engi- 
neers for design and execution of joint projects; 

b. Joint development and construction of experiments, 
pilot installations and equipment; 

c. Joint work by theoretical and experimental scientists in 
appropriate research centers of the two countries; 

d. Organization of joint consultations. 
panels; 

e. Exchanges of appropriate instrumentation, equipment 
and construction materials; 


seminars and 


f. Exchanges of scientists and specialists; and 

g. Exchanges of scientific and technical information, docu- 
mentation and results of research. 

2. Other forms of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 


In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the Parties 
will, as appropriate, encourage, facilitate and monitor the 
development of cooperation and direct contacts between 
organizations and institutions of the two countries, including 
the conclusion, as appropriate, of implementing protocols 
and contracts for carrying out cooperative activities under 
this Agreement. ; 
ARTICLE 5 


1. For the implementation of this Agreement, there shall 
be established 42 US-USSR Joint Committee on Coopera- 
tion in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Meetings will 
be convened once a year in the United States and the Soviet , 
Union, alternately, unless otherwise mutually agreed. 

2. The Joint Committee shall take such action as is 
necessary for effective implementation of this Agreement 
including, but not limited to, approval of specific projects 
and programs of cooperation; designation of appropriate 
participating organizations ‘and institutions responsible for 
carrying out cooperative activities; and making recommenda- 
tions, as appropriate, to the two Governments, 

3. The Executive Agents of this Agreement shall be, for 
the United States of America, the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
USSR State Committee for the Utilization of Atomic 
Energy. The Executive Agents, on their respective sides, 
shall be responsible for the operation of the Joint Committee 
and shall coordinate and supervise the development and 
implementation. of cooperative activities conducted under 
this Agreement. 

ARTICLE 6 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to prejudice 
other agreements concluded between the Parties. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for ten years. It may be modified 
or extended by mutual agreement of the Parties, 

2. The termination of this Agreement shall not affect the 
validity of implementing protocols and contracts concluded 
under this Agreement between interested organizations and 
institutions of the two countries, 

Done at Washington, this 21st day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 


For the United States of 
America: 
RICHARD Nixon 
President of the United States 
of America 


For the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 

L. I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the 
Central Committee, CPSU 


AGREEMENT ON PREVENTION OF NUCLEAR WAR 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE UNION oF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON THE 
PREVENTION OF NucLeAR War 
The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 
Guided by the objectives of strengthening world peace 

and international security, 

Conscious that nuclear war would have devastating con- 
sequences for mankind, 


Proceeding from the desire to bring about conditions in 
which the danger of an outbreak of nuclear war anywhere 
in the world would be reduced and ultimately eliminated, 

Proceeding from their obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations regarding the maintenance of peace, refrain- 
ing from the threat or’ use of force, and the avoidance of 
war, and in conformity with the agreements to which either 
Party has subscribed, 

Proceeding from the Basic Principles of Relations between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics signed in Moscow on May 29, 1972, 

Reaffirming that the development of relations between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is not directed against other countries 
and their interests, ` 

Have agreed as follows: 


ÂRTICLE I 


The United States and the Soviet Union agree that an 
objective of their policies is to remove the danger of nuclear 
war and of the use of nuclear weapons. 

Accordingly, the Parties agree that they will act in such 
a manner as to prevent the development of situations capable 
of causing a dangerous exacerbation of their relations, as to 
avoid military confrontations, and as to exclude the outbreak 
of nuclear war between them and between either of the 
Parties and other countries. 


ArticLe II 


The Parties agree, in accordance with Article I and to 
realize the objective stated in that Article, to proceed from 
the premise that each Party will refrain from the threat or 
use of force against the other Party, against the allies of the 
other Party and against other countries, in circumstances 
which may endanger international peace and security. The 
Parties agree that they will be guided by these considerations 
in the formulation of their foreign policies and in their 
actions in the field of international relations, 


ARTICLE III 


The Parties undertake to develop their relations with each 
other and with other countries in a way consistent with the 
purposes of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


If at any time relations between the Parties or between 
either Party and other countries appear to involve the risk 
„of a nuclear conflict, or if relations between countries not 
parties to this Agreement appear to involve the risk of 
nuclear war between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or between either Party 
and other countries, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
acting in accordance with the provisions of this Agreement, 
shall immediately enter into urgent consultations with each 
other and make every effort to avert this risk. 


ARTICLE V 
Each Party shall be free to inform the Security Council of 
the United Nations, the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions and the Governments of allied or other countries of 
the progress and outcome of consultations initiated in accord- 
ance with Article IV of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 


Nothing in this Agreement shall affect or impair: 
e (a) the inherent right of individual or collective self-de- 
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fense as envisaged by Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. : ; 

. (b) the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, 
including those relating to the maintenance or restoration of 
international peace and security, and 

(c) the obligations undertaken by either Party towards its 
allies or other countries in treaties, agreements, and other 
appropriate documents. 


ARTICLE VII 
This Agreement shall be of unlimited duration. 


ARTICLE VIII 
This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature. 


Done at Washington on June 22, 1973, in two copies, 
each in the English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic. 


For the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 

L. I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the 
Central Committee, 
CPSU 


AGREEMENT ON COOPERATION IN 
AGRICULTURE 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNION or SovizT SociALIst REPUBLICS ON COOPERATION 
IN THE FIELD oF AGRICULTURE 
The Government of the United States of America and the 

Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
Taking into account the importance which the production 

of food has for the people of both countries and for all of 

mankind; 

Desiring to expand existing cooperation between the two 
countries in the field of agricultural research and develop- 
ment; 

Wishing to apply new knowledge and technology in agri- 
cultural production and processing; 

Recognizing the desirability of expanding relationships in 
agricultural trade and the exchange of information necessary 
for such trade; 

Convinced that cooperation in the field of agriculture will 
contribute to overall improvement of relations between the 
two countries; 

In pursuance and further development of the Agreement 
between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science and Tech- 
nology of May 24, 1972, and in accordance with the Agree- 
ment on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scientific, Technical, 
Educational, Cultural and Other Fields of April 11, 1972, 
and in accordance with the Agreement on Cooperation in 
the Field of Environmental Protection of May 23, 1972; 

Have agreed as follows: 


For the United States 
of America: 
RicHarp Nrxon 
President of the United 
States of America 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties will develop and carry out cooperation in the 
field of agriculture on the basis of mutual benefit, equality 
and reciprocity. 

ArTICLE IT 

The Parties will promote the development of mutually 
beneficial cooperation in the following main areas: 

1. Regular exchange of relevant information, including 
forward estimates, on production, consumption, demand and 
trade of major agricultural commodities, 
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2. Methods of forecasting the production, demand and 
consumption of, major agriciiltural products, including econo- 
metric methods. f 

3. Plant science, including genetics, breeding, plant pro- 
tection and crop production, including production under 
semi-arid conditions. 

4. Livestock and poultry science, including genetics, breed. 
ing, physiology, nutrition, disease protection and large-scale 
operations, 

5. Soil science, indliding the theory of movement of water, 
gases, salts, and hést i in soils. 

6. Mechanization of agriculture, including development 
and testing of new machinery, equipment and technology, as 
well as repair and technical serviçe. 

7. Application, storage and transportation of mineral fer- 
tilizers and other agricultural chemicals. 

8. Processing, storage and preservation of agricultural 
commodities, including formula feed technology. 

9. Land reclamation and reclamation engineering, includ- 
ing development of new equipment, design and materials. 

10. Use of mathematical methods and electronic comput- 
ers in agriculture, including mathematical modeling of large- 
scale agricultural enterprises. 

Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual agree- 
ment, 

ARTICLE III 


Cooperation between the Parties may’ take the following 
forms: 

1. Exchange of scientists, specialists and trainees. 

2. Organization of bilateral symposia and conferences. 

3. Exchange of scientific, technical and relevant economic 
information, and methods of research. 

4. Planning, development and implementation of joint 
projects and programs.. 

5. Exchange of plant germ plasm, seeds and living ma- 
terial. 

6. Exchange of animals, biological materials, agricultural 
chemicals, and models of new machines, equipment and sci- 
entific instruments, t 


7. Direct contacts and exchanges between botanical gar- 


dens. 
8. Exchange of agricultural exhibitions. 
Other forms of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. ` 
ÂRTICLE IV 


1. In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the 
Parties will, as appropriate, encourage, promote and monitor 
the development of cooperation and direct contacts between 
governmental and non-governmental institutions, research 
and other organizations, trade associations, and firms of the 
two countries, including the conclusion, as appropriate, of 
implementing agreements for carrying out specific projects 
and programs under this Agreement, ' 

2. To, assure fruitful development of cooperation, the 
Parties will render every assistance for the travel of scientists 
and specialists to areas of the two countries appropriate for 
the conduct of activities under this Agreement. 

3. Projects and exchanges under this Agreement will be 
carried out in accordance with the laws and regulations of 
the two countries. 


ARTICLE V 
1. For implementation of this Agreement, there shall be 
established a US-USSR Joint Committee on Agricultural 
Cooperation which shall meet, as a rule, once a year, alter- 
nately in the United States and the Soviet Union, unless 
otherwise mutually agreed. 


2. The Joint Committee will review and approve specific 
projects and programs of cooperation; establish the pro- 
cedures for their implementation; designate, as appropriate, 
institutions and organizations responsible for carrying out 
cooperative activities; and make recommendations, as ap- 
propriate, to the Parties, 

3. Within the framework of the Joint Committee there 
shall be established a Joint Working Group on Agricultural 
Economic Research and Information and a Joint Working 
Group on Agricultural Research and Technological Develop- 
ment. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, each Joint Work- 
ing Group will meet alternately in the United States and the 
Soviet Union at least two times a year. The Joint Committee 
may establish other working groups as it deems necessary: 

4, The Executive Agents for coordinating and carrying 
out this Agreement shall be, for the Government of the 
United States of America, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and for the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR. 
The Executive Agents will, as appropriate, assure the co- 
operation in their respective countries of other institutions 
and organizations as required for carrying out joint activities 
under this Agreement. During the period between meetings 
of the Joint Committee, the Executive Agents will maintain 
contact with each other and coordinate and supervise the 
development and implementation of cooperative activities 
conducted under this Agreement. 


ArTICLE VI 


Unless an implementing agreement contains other provi- 
sions, each Party or participating institution, organization or 
firm, shall bear the costs of its participation and that of its 
personnel in cooperative activities engaged in under this 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to 
prejudice or modify any existing Agreements between the 
Parties, 

2. Projects developed by the US-USSR Joint Working 
Group on Agricultural Research which were approved at 
the first session of the US-USSR Joint Commission on Sci- 
entific and Technical Cooperation on March 21; 1973, will 
continue without interruptiun and will become the responsi- 
bility of the US-USSR Joint Committee on Agricultural Co- 
operation upon: its formal establishment. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and remain in force for five years. It will be automatically 
extended for successive five-year periods unless either Party 
notifies the other of its intent to terminate this Agreement 
not later than six months prior to the expiration of this 
Agreement. 

2. This Agreement may be modified at any time by mutual 
agreement of the Parties. 

3. The termination of this Agreement will not affect the 
validity of implementing agreements concluded under this 
Agreement between institutions, organizations and firms of 
the two countries. 

Done at Washington, this 19th day of June, 1973; in dup- 
licate, in the English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic. 


For the Government of 
the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics: 

A. GromMyko 


For the Government of 
the United States of 
America: 

EARL L. Burz 


AGREEMENT ON COOPERATION. IN STUDIES 
OF THE WORLD OCEAN 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES oF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 

Union oF Soviet SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON COOPERATION 

IN STUDIES OF THE WORLD OCEAN 

The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

Recognizing the importance of comprehensive studies of 
the World Ocean for peaceful purposes and for the well- 
being of mankind; 

Striving for more complete knowledge and rational utiliza- 
tion of the World Ocean by all nations through broad inter- 
national cooperation in oceanographic investigation and re- 
search; 

Aware of the capabilities and resources of both countries 
for studies of the World Ocean and the extensive history 


and successful results of previous cooperation between them; | 


Desiring to combine their efforts in the further investiga- 
tion of the World Ocean and to use the results for the benefit 
of the peoples of both countries and of all mankind; and 

In pursuance and further development of the Agreement 
between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science and Tech- 
nology of May 24, 1972, and in accordance with the Agree- 
ment on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scientific, Technical, 
Educational, Cultural and Other Fields of April 11, 1972, 
and in accordance with the Agreement on Cooperation in 
the Field of Environmental Protection of May 23, 1972; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE Í 


The Parties will develop and carry out cooperation in 
studies of the World Ocean on the basis of equality, reciproc- 
ity and mutual benefit. 


ARTICLE 2 


In their studies of the World Ocean, the Parties will di- 
rect cooperative efforts to the investigation and solution of 
important basic and applied research problems. Initially, co- 
operation will be implemented in the following areas: 

a. Large-scale ocean-atmosphere interaction, including 
laboratory studies, oceanic experiments, and mathematical 
modeling of the ocean-atmosphere system. 

b. Ocean currents of planetary scale and other questions 
of ocean dynamics. 

c. Geochemistry and marine chemistry of the World 
Ocean. 

d. Geological and geophysical investigations of the World 
Ocean, including deep sea drilling for scientific purposes. 

e. Biological productivity of the World Ocean and the 
biochemistry of the functioning of individual organisms and 
whole biological communities in the World Ocean. 

f. Intercalibration and standardization of oceanographic 
instrumentation and methods. 

Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual agree- 
ment. 

ARTICLE 3 

Cooperation provided for in the preceding Articles may 
take the following forms: 

a. Joint planning, development, and implementation of 
research projects and programs; 

b. Exchange of scientists, specialists, and advanced stu- 
dents; 

c. Exchange of scientific and technical information, doc- 
umentation, and experience, including the results of national 
è oceanographic studies; 


cluding the conclusion, as appropriate, 
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d. Convening of joint conferences, meetings, and seminars 
of specialists ; . 

e. Appropriate participation by both countries in multi- 
lateral cooperative activities sponsored by international sci- 
entific organizations; 

f. Facilitation by both Parties, in accordance with laws, 
rules and regulations of each country and relevant bilateral 
agreements, of use of appropriate port facilities of the two 
countries for ships’ services and supplies, including provision 
for rest and changes of ships’ personnel, in connection with 
carrying out cooperative activities, 

Other forms of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement, 

ARTICLE 4 

In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the Parties 
will, as appropriate, encourage, facilitate and monitor the 
development of cooperation and direct contacts between 
agencies, organizations and firms of the two countries, in- 
of implementing 
agreements for carrying out specific projects and programs 
under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 5 


1. For implementation of this Agreement, there shall be 
established a US-USSR Joint Committee on Cooperation in 
World Ocean Studies. This Joint Committee shall meet, as 
a rule, once a year, alternately in the United States and the 
Soviet Union, unless otherwise mutually agreed. 

2. The Joint Committee shall take such action as is neces- 
sary for effective implementation of this Agreement includ- 
ing, but not limited to, approval of specific projects and 
programs of cooperation; designation of appropriate agencies 
and organizations to be responsible for carrying out cooper- 
ative activities; and making recommendations, as appropri- 
ate, to the Parties. 

3. Each Party shall designate its Executive Agent which 
will be responsible for carrying out this Agreement. During 
the period between meetings of the Joint Committee, the 
Executive Agents shall maintain contact with each other and 
coordinate and supervise the development and implementa- 
tion of cooperative activities conducted under this Agree- 
ment, 

. ARTICLE 6 

Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to prejudice 
other agreements between the Parties or commitments of 
either Party to other international oceanographic programs. 


ARTICLE 7 
Each Party, with the consent of the other Party, may in- 
vite third countries to participate in cooperative activities 
engaged in under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 8 
1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and remain in force for five years. It may be modified or 
extended by mutual agreement of the Parties. 


2. The termination of the Agreement shall not affect the 
validity of implementing agreements concluded under this 
Agreement between interested agencies, organizations and 
firms of the two countries, 


Done at Washington, this 19th day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 


For the Government of For the Government of the 
the United States of Amer- Union of Soviet Socialist 
ica: Republics: 

WiLLram P. ROGERS A. GROMYKO 
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ON THE SOVIET UNION 


SOVIET AND AMERICAN SOCIETY: A COM- 
PARISON. By Paur Houranper. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1973. 476 pages, bibliog- 
raphy and index, $12.50.) 

Not since the Brzezinski-Huntington book, Polit- 
ical Power USA/USSR, have we had such an am- 
bitious and thoroughly researched comparative study 
of Soviet and American societies. A sociologist by 
training, Professor Hollander understandably stresses 
sociological rather than political phenomena, but 
students of both disciplines will benefit enormously 
from this book. He discusses Soviet and American 
perceptions of each other, political institutions, the 
techniques and practice of coercion, propaganda, 
education, the family, social stratification, and social 
problems. The writing is lucid, the research is ad- 
mirable, and the analysis is persuasive. 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 


YEARBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL COMMU- 
NIST AFFAIRS: 1973. By Ricuarp F. STAAR 
(editor). (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 
1973. 651 pages, bibliography and index, $25.00, 
casebound; $9.50, paper.) ; 

With each passing year, the task of keeping 
abreast of changing developments in the Communist 
world becomes more difficult. This Yearbook, ed- 
ited by Richard F. Staar, provides a comprehensive 
survey covering the calendar year 1972 of “the or- 
ganizational structure, internal development, do- 
mestic and foreign policies, and activity of Commu- 
nist parties throughout the world.” The material is 
rich in detail, skilfully organized, and ably analyzed. 
Its availability in paperback should expand the 
market for this indispensable compendium. A.Z.R. 


HANDBOOK OF SOVIET SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DATA. Eprrep sy ELLEN Mickiewicz. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1973. 225 pages, $14.95.) 

As Karl W. Deutsch observes in his foreword, 
“The idea of using quantitative data as indicators of 
the structure, performance, and development of a 
political system is old.” With the cooperation of a 
number of leading specialists on the Soviet Union, 
Professor Mickiewicz has brought together an im- 
pressive collection of data on demography, agricul- 
ture, housing, production, health, education, elite 
recruitment and mobilization, communication, and 
international interaction in Soviet society. Those 
interested in comparative research will find this a 
valuable source book. A.ZR. 
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CLASS AND SOCIETY IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By 


MERVYN Matruews. (New York: Walker and 
Company, 1973, 366 pages, bibliography and index, 
$12.50.) 

This is an informative and solidly researched study 
of the growth and structure of Soviet society from 
1914 to the present.. There are chapters dealing 
with the demographic background, the official Soviet 
theory of classes and social development, the peas- 
antry, the urban workers, education, youth, and the 
intelligentsia. Most of the material has been gleaned 
from recently published Soviet sources and the anal- 
ysis is authoritative. A.Z.R. 


IDEOLOGY: THE: YUGOSLAV CASE, 1945- 
1953. By A. Ross Jonnson. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
The M.I.T. Press, 1972. 269 pages, bibliography 
and index, $15.00.) > 
The ideological evolution of Yugoslavia into an 
independent Communist state is traced with great 
clarity and understanding in this impressive study. 
The author analyzes the various areas in which the 
Yugoslavs developed distinctive ideological formu- 
lations—for example, the concepts of people’s 
democracy and the withering away of the state. 
Though .Titoism flowered after the Cominform 
crisis of June, 1948, it was already rooted in the his- 
tory and outlook of the Yugoslav Communists. 
O AZR. 


SOVIET STRATEGY—SOVIET FOREIGN POL- 


ICY: MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS AF- 
FECTING SOVIET POLICY-MAKING. By C. 
G. Jacossen. (Glasgow, Scotland: The University 
Press, 1972. 232 pages, selected bibliography and 
index, $12.50.) 

‘The evolution of Soviet concepts relating to the 
use of military power in a nuclear age is traced with 
commendable thoroughness in this tightly argued 
study. The book deals with doctrines, institutions, 
and practices, and raises as many significant ques- 
tions as it answers. It is essential reading’ for any- 
one. interested in Soviet foreign policy. A.Z.R. 


SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE: ORGANIZATION, 


OPERATIONS, AND POLICY, 1918-1971. By 
GLEN ALDEN SmiTH. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1973. 370 pages and bibliography, $21.50.) 

Historical perspective is useful in helping to main- 


(Continued on page 184) 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND CHINA 
(Continued from page 149) 


the government of Emperor Haile Selassie, and con- 
demned Egyptian student demonstrations against the 
government of President Anwar Sadat. Most re- 
cently, the Chinese have voiced their support for the 
position of Iran in the Persian Gulf in Iran’s struggle 
with Arab subversives. Iran and China apparently 
share a common interest in the prevention of the ex- 
pansion of Soviet influence into the Gulf area.?* 

In South Asia, in 1971, the Chinese supported the 
government of Pakistan in its efforts to retain control 
over its eastern province, while the Soviets provided 
support for India and the rebels in what has become 
Bangladesh. 

To a large degree, the Soviets have been faced by a 
very different challenge from China in the years since 
the cultural revolution. Chinese foreign policy has 
matured and has entered on a much more pragmatic 
course. Chinese entry into the United Nations, where 
China has become a major critic of the Soviet Union, 
the new relationships with the United States and 
West Europe, and the expanded policy of cordial re- 
lations with the official governments of the developing 
world have all helped China to improve her political 
position vis-à-vis the Soviet Union.”+ 

We can return now to the question posed at the be- 
ginning of this article concerning the prospects for the 
future of Soviet-Chinese relations and the likelihood 
of renewed military hostilities between the two coun- 
tries. An examination of the relative military capa- 
bilities of the two countries indicates the great su- 
periority of the Soviet Union in overall military 
power. While China has approximately 15 to 20 
IRBM’s and 20 to 30 MRBM’s, the Soviets have 
about 1,530 ICBM’s and 600 IRBM’s and MRBM’s.”5 
In traditional land forces, however, the Chinese main- 
tain a significant superiority, especially since a large 
percentage of Soviet troops are stationed in East Eu- 
rope or along the western borders of the U.S.S.R. 

Given this Soviet superiority in strategic weapons 


23 See John K. Cooley, “Peking Swings Support to Iran,” 
Christian Science Monitor, June 19, 1973, p. 2. 

24 One Soviet commentator sees “the cardinal and most 
characteristic feature of Peking’s present policy [as] its un- 
disguised aspiration to win a leading position on the inter- 
national scene. . . .” which [it] can achieve only by con- 
tinuing to foster “a sharp deterioration of relations between 
the most powerful states.” See V. Rybakov, “Behind the 
Scenes of Peking’s ‘Peace Strategy,’” International Affairs, 
no. 11 (1972), p. 17. 

25 See The Military Balance, 1972-1973 (London: The 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1972), pp. 6, 


26 The development of a complex system of tunnels in 
major Chinese cities as shelters in case of a nuclear attack 
must appear to the Soviets as preparation for a possible 
war. See John Burns, “China’s Giant Tunnel Network 
*Designed against A-Blasts,” Christian Science Monitor, 
June 6, 1973, p. 8. 
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and the likelihood that a major military confrontation 
would result in the virtually complete destruction of 
Chinese cities, how does one explain the Soviet fear 
of China expressed not only by Soviet propagandists 
but also by Soviet citizens in their discussions with 
Westerners? First, in spite of their inferior nuclear 
capabilities, the Chinese have the ability to inflict 
major damage on Soviet cities, including Moscow and 
all of the cities of Central Asia and Siberia.” In 
addition, the Soviets seem to remain convinced of the 
irrationality of Chinese decision-makers who, they 
feel, may run the risks of a nuclear war to accompln 
some political goal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As we have seen, the relations between the two 
countries have not improved significantly in the past 
few years, although both have been attempting to 
reach accommodations with the rest of the world. In 
fact, the polemics between China and the Soviet 
Union have continued at a very high level of intensity. 
The major problems that plague their relations are 
not easily resolved. And the replacement of the 
leadership of the two countries (which is likely to 
occur in the next few years) , although it may facilitate 
negotiations, will not in itself result in a major im- 
provement in relations. China will continue to rep- 
resent an alternative socialist ideology and will thus 
compete with the Soviet Union for influence within 
the Communist “community” and the developing 
world. In addition, as a regional Asian power in- 
terested in expanding its role, China will continue to 
compete with the Soviet Union for influence in Asia. 
Finally, the racial, nationalist and territorial aspects 
of the conflict are deep-rooted and will not disappear 
within the near future. 

To a large extent, the Soviets, in their relations 
with China, are faced with a situation similar to the 
situation of the United States since the mid-1950’s 
when the Soviets under Khrushchev began challeng- 
ing the Americans for worldwide influence. Although 
the Soviet Union’s military capabilities are far su- 
perior to those of China, the probable expense of 
using that power would be too high. In the mean- 
time, China will continue to develop her nuclear 
arsenal and her delivery systems, and will become an 
even greater threat to the Soviets. At the same time, 
assuming that the Chinese continue to follow the 
foreign policies they have developed in the past three 
or four years, China will play an ever greater role in 
international politics. 

For the remainder of the 1970's, it is unlikely that 
Soviet-Chinese relations will improve significantly, 
unless China or the Soviet Union is willing to compro- 
mise on the major issues which divide them. How- 
ever, given the consequences of a nuclear exchange, it 
is highly improbable that the two, will resort to war.. 
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More probable is a continuation of the hostility that 
has characterized their relations for more than a 
decade, with periods of moderate improvement fol- 
lowed by renewed propaganda attacks. 








SOVIET POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(Continued from page 157) 


the best single illustration of Moscow’s inability to 
effect changes in Washington’s pro-Israeli position. 

The reasons for the President’s inflexible stance are 
not difficult to discern. Prior to his election in 1968, 
facing a tough campaign against Hubert Humphrey, 
Richard Nixon made a concerted effort to secure the 
support of the influential Jewish community in the 
United States. 
Jewish support considerably during his first term of 
office by extending to Israel more far-reaching aid 
than any of his predecessors. The President’s second 
term, according to official statements, was to be occu- 
pied with the normalization of relations in Europe, the 
Far East, and the Middle East. In the Middle East, 
many observers expected bold new approaches, in- 
cluding the exertion of strong American pressure on 
the Israelis to modify their position. However, noth- 
ing has happened thus far and little can be expected 
as long as the political fallout from the Watergate 
scandal continues to threaten the President’s political 
status. Bluntly stated, President Nixon is in no posi- 
tion to initiate a policy which would deliberately alien- 
ate an important segment of American public opinion. 

Brezhnev must have recognized this fact, and his 
decision to leave the Middle East alone for the time 
being and, in the process, to continue to antagonize 
the Arabs was one price he had to pay for the sake of 
long-range détente and of the economic concessions 
which the beleagured President seemed prepared to 
offer. Thus, paradoxically, Watergate—a purely in- 
ternal American affair—has proved to be a powerful 
influence on American foreign policy and, indirectly, 
on Moscow’s policy in the Middle East. 

Although this fact is largely unappreciated in the 
West, the Middle East—including Turkey, Iran, Is- 
rael, and the Arab countries—has apparently, in rela- 
tive terms, lost much of its former importance to the 
Soviet Union. The strategic threat formerly emanat- 
ing from the region is not so significant today as it 
once was, due, primarily, to the enormous destructive 
power amassed by the U.S.S.R. Economically, the 
Soviet Union continues to retain an interest in Middle 
Eastern oil, but its attempts to develop its own re- 
serves with Western assistance indicate an effort to 
become self-sufficient in oil production. Moscow has 
displayed considerable interest in the Indian Ocean, 
to which the Middle East could serve as a convenient 


He succeeded in part and enlarged. 


stepping stone. But it must be obvious to even the 
most bellicose elements in the Kremlin that the path 
there can be secured only by peaceful means, i.e., by 
cooperation with, and not subversion of, the existing 
regimes in the area. Moreover, any use of violence 
is likely not only to provoke strong American counter- 
measures but to result in a review of United States 
policy toward the U.S.S.R. As evidenced by Brezh- 
nev’s reactions to the mining of Haiphong and to 
Nixon’s attitude toward the Arab-Israeli problem, the 
Kremlin is not likely to jeopardize its détente with 
Washington for the sake of secondary, nonvital prob- 
lems. 

In short, the Soviet government is not likely, in the 
near future, to resurrect its former “activist” policy 
in the Middle East. Instead, the area, including its 
Arab-Israeli sector, will probably enjoy the Kremlin’s 
“benign neglect,” much to the joy of Jerusalem and 
to the regret and indignation of the Arabs. None of 
this should be construed to mean that the U.S.S.R. 
will withdraw from participation in Middle Eastern 
affairs or that it would not be delighted to intervene 
jointly with the United States if the latter could be 
moved to pursue such a course of action. Since this 
is highly unlikely, it is probably safe to conclude that 
in the Middle East the Soviet Union will create fewer 
problems for the Western powers and for Israel than 
it did prior to July, 1972. Most negatively affected 
by Brezhnev’s new policy will be the Arabs; once again, 
they have been disappointed by a seemingly friendly 
great power. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 154) 


bility and unpredictability of technological break- 
throughs, the fashioning of specific, satisfactory ac- 
cords may prove extremely difficult. Technological 
changes may render inoperative the bargaining chips 
of the diplomats. It is important to emphasize that 
Soviet military power is greater than it has been at 
any time in the post-1945 period; one cannot over- 
look the preponderance of the ‘Soviet military ad- 
vantage. Only West Europe’s belief in, and reliance 
on, the credibility of the American nuclear deterrent 
keeps NATO alive. Any unilateral withdrawal of 
American forces from Europe could well have up- 
setting consequences for United States-West European 
and Soviet-West European relations. 

The rosiest prospects are in the economic realm, 
but even here there are problems. Moscow’s massive 
purchases of grain were dictated by poor harvests. 
(They were made at prices that would have done 
credit to the most enterprising capitalist and with a 
purchasing skill that showed up the bureaucratic in-. 


_ eptness of the Department of Agriculture and Amer- 
ican grain sellers). Beyond foodstuffs, the U.S.S.R. is 


interested in expanding trade with the United States, . 


in attracting investment capital to help develop un- 
tapped Soviet resources in Siberia, and in importing 
Western technology. The Soviet Union needs trade 
with the United States, but its ability to sell in the 
American market is limited. Its trade deficit for 1973 
is estimated at a record $2 billion, the largest since the 
end of World War II. The Soviet global foreign 
trade turnover for 1972 rose to 26,000 million rubles— 
a 10 per cent increase over the 1971 figures of 23,650 
million rubles. Exports came to 12,700 million rubles 
of which 19 per cent went to Western countries, but 
` imports rose to 13,300 million rubles of which more 
than 25 per cent came from Western countries (and 
Japan). Through détente, Moscow hopes to expand 
its ability to sell in Western markets and to minimize 
the appeal of China for American leaders. 

For its part, Washington sees in expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union a way to insure that political 
differences and rivalries will be safely contained, seg- 
mented, and susceptible to businesslike compromises. 

It is premature to talk of a generation of steadily 
improving Soviet-American relations. The Soviet 
Union remains the natural rival of the United States. 
Yet, given Brezhnev’s serious domestic difficulties and 
his need for Western financial and technological as- 
sistance, and given President Nixon’s need to recoup 
some of the political influence he has squandered as 
a consequence of the sordid Watergate revelations, 
there are grounds for a guarded optimism. These 
two leaders may be able and willing to nurture the 
fragile network of institutional and personal ties estab- 
lished in two summit meetings. 


AMERICAN-SOVIET TRADE IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


(Continued from page 162) 


able Soviet balance of trade with the United States. 
In the long run, however, the U.S.S.R. would have to 
sell more gold to the West, and more technology (e.g., 
a process using low-grade bauxite ore to make alumi- 
num) and manufactured goods to the United States. 
As an example of the latter, the United States might 
accept Soviet machine tools and electric generators 
(in 1967, it rejected the U.S.S.R.’s low bid on a gen- 
erator for the Grand Coulee Dam). Yet in order for 
this to happen the Soviet Union would have to raise 
significantly the general quality of its manufactured 
products. Meanwhile, American firms were already 
participating in major construction projects of the 
Soviet ninth five year plan (Swindell-Dresser Com- 


19 Peter G. Peterson, U.S.-Soviet Commercial Relation- 
skips in a New Era, U.S. Department of Commerce, Au- 
gust, 1972, p. 21. i 
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pany was building the Kama River Truck Plant 
foundry and Caterpillar Company was delivering 
large-diameter gas pipelines to the U.S.S.R.). * 

While trade of the above magnitude would hardly 
represent a large proportion of the foreign trade or 
gross national product of the United States or the 
Soviet Union, the two countries are currently discuss- 
ing “joint projects” involving large American capital 
investments in Soviet minerals and crude materials, 
such as natural gas, oil, platinum, palladium, copper, 
chrome, zinc, timber, and fertilizers. Secretary of 
Commerce Peterson asserted that “these types of joint 
projects are potentially the single most important 
product of this new commercial relationship in which 
the two largest economies in the world each adjust 
their ways of doing business to the mutual benefit of 
both.”?® 

The largest projects now under consideration con- 
cern development of two Siberian natural gas fields, 
the laying of pipelines, the construction of liquefica- 
tion facilities, and the deployment of tankers to carry 
liquefied natural gas (LNG) to East and West Coast 
ports in the United States. The U.S.S.R. has already 
concluded agreements of intent with six American 
companies for these projects, and estimates of total 
United States investments run as high as $10 billion 
to $12 billion with LNG deliveries to begin in 1980 
and continue until 2005. Such cooperative ventures 
would require far more financing than is currently 
possible through the Eximbank and might necessitate 
a wholly new type of credit institution. Assuming 
several joint projects, American-Soviet trade might 
reach $250 billion over the next 20 years, or 5-10 
per cent of total United States foreign trade and 15- 
30 per cent of total U.S.S.R. foreign trade. 

Although it would appear mutually advantageous 
from the macro-economic standpoint to develop 
United States-U.S.S.R. trade, it remains to be seen 
whether American banks and industrial firms will find 
Soviet trade worth cultivating from the micro-eco- 
nomic standpoint of profits. Generally it takes in- 
ordinately long to consummate Soviet deals, and 
Soviet FTO’s drive hard bargains on goods and 
credit terms. It is difficult to obtain contracts that 
do not specify arbitration in Moscow or do not assign 
high penalties for the failure to meet deadlines on the 
delivery of American’ equipment. It is impossible to 
assure adequate protection of patents in the U.S.S.R., 
and it is dubious whether the advantage of main- 
taining a permanent representative in the U.S.S.R. 
justifies the expense. In some cases, American sales 
are confined by barter arrangements: for example, 
Pepsico can sell only as much Pepsi-Cola to the Soviet 
Union as the Soviets can sell Soviet vodka in the 
United States. Only more experience will prove 
whether Russian trade is profitable. 

No matter how compelling their economic inter- , 
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ests, the political calculations of the two countries 
have been’ and probably will be overriding in de- 
termining their mutual trade. The.United States has 
mainly sought to reduce the danger of nuclear con- 
flict with the Soviet Union. In the words of the 
President’s National Security Adviser, Henry Kis- 


singer, the Nixon administration’s principal approach _ 


to achieving this goal has been to engage the U.S.S.R. 
in a wide spectrum of negotiations leading to a “chain 
of agreements and to a broad understanding about 
international conduct appropriate to the dangers of 
the nuclear age.”*° As Secretary of Commerce 
Peterson made clear, the President’s purpose in ex- 
panding trade with the U.S.S.R. was “to build in both 
countries a vested economic interest in the. mainte- 
nance of a harmonious and enduring relationship.”?? 
In pursuing these objectives, it is probable that the 
administration has wished to forswear the use of 
trade to encourage “moderation or reform” of Soviet 
‘domestic policies.2? On the whole, this is most wel- 
come, since trade is a blunt instrument. Generally, 
any expectations that trade will promote broad liberal- 
ization in the Soviet Union are about as realistic as 
hoping that trade will spread communism in the 
United States. 

Political aspects of trade are also uppermost for the 
` Soviet Union. General Secretary Brezhnev acknowl- 
edged that the political field holds “first place, but it 
is supplemented by economic cooperation and by 
trade, and together they also serve to increase con- 
fidence and mutual respect and increase the desire to 
go on developing such cooperation.” The Soviet 
Union wishes to raise the vested economic interest of 
the United States in nuclear restraint. Furthermore, 
the U.S.S.R. is anxious to raise the American stake 
in defending Soviet territory from possible Chinese 
attack. In pursuit of this goal, the Soviet leadership 
is particularly eager to involve the United States—and 
‘perhaps Japan—in joint projects in Eastern Siberia. 


ALLIED CONCERN 


If such political assessments tend toward greater 
American-Soviet trade, other political considerations 
will restrain its growth. Neither country can ignore 
the concerns of its allies. Thus the East European 
Communist states fear that the U.S.S.R. might divert 
vital raw materials to the United States and that the 


20 Henry A. Kissinger, Congressional Briefing, June 19, 
1973, reprinted from Congressional Record, in Observa- 
tions on East-West Economic Relations: U.S.S.R. and Po- 
land, a Trip Report, November—December, 1972, submitted 
to the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United 
States, February 16, 1973, 93d Congres, Ist Session, Joint 
Committee Print, p. 24. 

21 Peterson, op. cit., p. 3. 

22 Cited as a United States policy aim in Hardt and 
Holliday, op. cit., p. 12. 

23 The New York Times, June 23, 1973, p. 9. 

24 Thid, 


U.S.S.R. might buy American instead of East Euro- 
pean machinery and equipment. Japan presents an 
analogous situation: she worries that the United States 
might cut Japan out of a share in Siberia’s natural 
gas. Neither power wishes to become overly de- 
pendent on the other or to enhance the other’s military 
potential significantly. And neither nation can ex- 
clude the possibility of a future conflict that might 
have an effect on trade comparable to the effects of 
the Vietnam War. 

In addition, much depends on how well the Brezh- 
nev and Nixon leaderships cope with resistance to 
trade in their respective countries. In the post-Stalin 
period, the U.S.S.R. has become increasingly quasi- 
pluralistic, and government policy is influenced by 
and subject to challenge from competing social and 
governmental interests. Gerferal Secretary Brezhnev 
apparently won approval of his policy of détente and 
trade with the West at the April, 1973, Central Com- 
mittee plenum. The plenum’s demotion of the hard- 
liner Pyotr Shelest from the Politburo and the pro- 
motion of Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko to full 
Politburo membership seems to substantiate this inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, the elevation of KGB 
(secret police) chief Yuri Andropov and Defense 
Minister Andrei Grechko to full membership may 
augment the forces viewing United States trade with 
suspicion. Concerning resistance to trade, Brezhnev 
frankly admitted to American businessmen: 


Shortly before I left Moscow for the United States, we 
had a very important meeting in our country. And at 
that meeting I directed my criticism first and foremost 
against our own executives, against our own departments, 
government departments, and other organizations, for not 
being able to think big, for still being wary of large-scale 
developments in economic cooperation, although the So- 
viet Union is a country rich in resources.24 


Although various bureaucratic elements can be ex- 
pected to oppose more American trade, and although 
Brezhnev’s political ascendancy must some day end, 
for the foreseeable future the General Secretary ap- 
pears to be able to commit the U.S.S.R. to a course 
giving high priority to American trade. 


AMERICAN FOES 


By comparison, opposition to greater United States 
—U.S.S.R. trade appears to be better organized and 
more powerful in the more pluralistic American politi- 
cal system. President Nixon’s program for Soviet 
trade faces four principal foes. Judging from the 
past, one anticipates that conservative and right-wing 
groups will mount letter-writing campaigns against 
companies trading with the U.S.S.R., and will press 
for local ordinances prohibiting the sale of Soviet 
goods. Second, the Defense Department and the 
military may continue their traditionally restrictive 
role in the evaluation of export license applications 


for the U.S.S.R. Third, the AFL-CIO has come out 
against the importation of goods from the U.S.S.R. 
produced under “slave labor conditions,” the exporta- 
tion of American technology to the U.S.S.R., and 
the granting of economic concessions to the Soviet 
Union without receiving “political concessions.’25 
Finally, American Jewish organizations have cam- 
paigned against Soviet trade on the grounds that the 
U.S.S.R. restricts the emigration of Jews to Israel. 

The chief success of these groups has been in in- 
fluencing Congress. Aware of the existence of sub- 
stantial congressional opposition to greater trade with 
the U.S.S.R., President Nixon carefully qualified the 
MEN provisions of the Trade Reform Bill introduced 
in April, 1973. If passed, the bill would repeal the 
ban on Soviet furs and would grant the President the 
authority to extend MFN tariffs to the U.S.S.R. if 
he determines it to be in the national interest. Fur- 
thermore, the bill provides that any conferral of MFN 
to the Soviet Union would be limited to a period of 
three years and would be subject to veto by a ma- 
jority vote of either house of Congress within 90 days. 
All subsequent renewals would also be liable to con- 
gressional ‘veto. 


THE “JACKSON AMENDMENT” 


Primarily because of vigorous lobbying by Jewish 
organizations, Congress might not only reject MFN, 
but it also might pass the “Jackson Amendment.” 
The latter enjoys the sponsorship of 76 Senators, and 
its identical twin in the House, the “Mills-Vanik 
Amendment,” is sponsored by 268 representatives. 
If enacted, the Jackson Amendment would prohibit 
granting MFN or government credits to any “non- 
market economy country” which, according to the 
determination of the President: 


(1) denies its citizens the right or opportunity to emi- 
grate; or 

(2) imposes more than a nominal tax on emigration 
or on the visas or other documents required for emigra- 
tion, for any purpose or cause whatsoever; or 

(3) -imposes more than a nominal tax, levy, fine, fee, 
or other charge on any citizen as a consequence of the 
desire of such citizens to emigrate to the country of his 
choice. . . .26 


Given congressional support for this measure, Pres- 
ident Nixon has attempted to persuade the U.S.S.R. 
to alter its emigration policies in order to avoid a 
setback in trade. Although it regards emigration 
policy as an exclusively internal affair, the Soviet 
Union has indicated that it is willing to modify the 
treatment of Soviet Jews wishing to emigrate. Never- 
theless, until it becomes clear whether Moscow’s con- 
cessions can satisfy American Jewish organizations, 


25 AFL-CIO, Executive Council, Statement on.East-West 
Trade, Washington, May 9, 1973. 
e Quoted in Hardt and Holliday, op. cit., p. 53. 
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the granting of MFN and of credits will remain in 
doubt. Itis worth noting, moreover, that the waning 
of the President’s power due to the Watergate revela- 
tions has not improved the prospects for the Pres- 
ident’s program of expanded trade with the U.S.S.R. 

While the United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
taken large strides toward increasing their mutual 
trade since 1971, numerous obstacles remain. Possi- 
bly the chief questions in doubt concern MFN and 
credits, which are tangled in the issue of Jewish 
emigration. Despite such uncertainties, it does not 
seem unduly optimistic to expect at least a moderate 


growth in American-Soviet trade during the next few 


years. A much greater trade expansion involving 
large United States capital investments in Soviet raw 
materials, however, would seem to depend primarily 
on whether the two governments continue to sub- 
scribe to the broad political perspectives of the Nixon 
and Brezhnev leaderships despite domestic opponents 
of such trade. Assuming that the balance of political 
forces will favor the pursuit of joint projects between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., one may surmise 
that the fundamental investment decisions in the 
United States would be made by the executive branch 
of government rather than by private companies in 
view of the critical importance of government credits 
and credit guarantees. One might also express the 
hope that the executive branch would exact terms 
for such investments more favorable to the United 
States than the terms it accepted in the 1972 grain 
deal. 


SOVIET INTERNAL POLITICS 
(Continued from page 167) 


sources have a decisive impact upon the material in- 
terests of the moré important infrastructural elements 
in Soviet society. Second, rapid development of the 
productive forces is a precondition for fulfillment of 
the regime’s ideological goals; thus legitimacy of the 


‚dominant political elites is directly tied to economic 


performance. Seen from this perspective, Brezhnev’s 
“opening to the West” appears to be a calculated 
gamble designed to assure the continuing domestic 
power of the current leadership. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


This analysis of Soviet internal political forces in- 
dicates that Brezhnev and his policies clearly dom- 
inate the current political scene. However, when 
assessing the future prospects of the Soviet political 
system, one must consult the actuarial tables. Brezh- 
nev is 67 years old and has not been in the best of 
health. Other major Politburo figures are near or 
past the age of 70. Major personnel changes at the 
top could occur at any time, and the leadership is 
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likely to fall at a time not very distant into the hands 
of younger men such‘as Scherbitsky and Kulakov, both 
55- years old, and Romanov, age 50. When the 
mantle of leadership passes, is it not possible that 
a younger leadership will respond to the pressures 
generated by developing Soviet society and move to- 
ward more liberal policies, as did Nikita Khrushchev 
to a certain extent after 1953? 

Such a prospect is most unlikely. The liberalizing 
“thaw” after 1953 was compatible and coincident 
with the reassertion, revitalization and expansion of 
party power. Under present conditions of party hege- 
mony, any process of liberalization would necessarily 
diminish the central functional role and dominant 
power of the party. Brezhnev’s successors are no 
more likely to make that choice than is the incumbent 
hard-lining General Secretary. Barring an unex- 
pected expansion of the present sources of social dis- 
sensus, “neo-Stalinism” is likely to characterize the 
Soviet political system beyond the Brezhnev years. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 172) 


gling for power. Certainly, the Soviet economy does 
not lack for bureaucracy. At the same time, all this 
organization and reorganization must be disruptive. 
Anyone who has suffered a reshuffling of responsibil- 
ities, authority and offices knows how confusing and 
depressing such an experience can be. Soviet exec- 
utives apparently are no exception.1® 

Finally, Brezhnev’s pleas for purchases of American 
technology indicate that the Soviet government is do- 
ing the best it can to upgrade its technology and 
equipment. What will happen, however, once the 
new equipment is installed? Will Soviet factory man- 
agers and engineers be able to maintain and operate 
the factories at international standards? Similarly, will 
they be able to develop momentum and innovations of 
their own, as the Japanese did after their initial pur- 
chases of American and West European technology 
and equipment? It is hard to see how such self-per- 
petuation can develop in the absence of an effective 
economic reform or at least a major change in existing 
operating procedures. Already there are signs that the 
Soviets are having difficulty operating a sophisticated 
assembly line of the sort installed by Fiat at Togliatti.” 
How long can the Soviets fall back on foreign tech- 
nology and managerial support, especially if there are 
limits to how much the Soviet Union can pay? 

The task facing Soviet planners is not easy. As long 
as they are reluctant to make fundamental changes in 


16 Pravda, May 13, 1973, p. 3. 
17 Pravda, May 12, 1973, p. 3. 


their scale of priorities and their operations, they are 
unlikely to be very successful—no matter how much 
they buy from the West and Japan. . Moving back and 
forth between centralization and decentralization may 
be one way of solving a particularly pressing problem, 
but such periodic organizational reshuffling does not 
deal with the underlying causes of Soviet economic in- 
efficiency. 

As some of the Soviet economists have come to 
recognize, if the Soviet Union is to compete in an era 
of rapidly changing technology and innovation, more 
than cosmetic reform is necessary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 178) 


tain a realistic attitude toward the prospects of an 
enormous expansion in trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the years ahead. 
This study evaluates the organization and operation 
of the Soviet foreign trade system and the record of 
Soviet trade with other Communist countries and 
with third world countries. A.Z.R. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE EMERGING 
NATIONS: A CASE STUDY OF SOVIET 
POLICY TOWARDS INDIA. By Harsa 
Kapur. (London: Michael Joseph Ltd., 1972. 124 
pages, select bibliography and index, $8.50.) 


THE EMBATTLED TRIANGLE: MOSCOW-PE- 
KING-NEW DELHI. By Haris Kapur. (New 
Delhi: Abhinav Publications, 1973. 175 pages, se- 
lect bibliography and index, Rs. 24.) 

Professor Harish Kapur of the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies (Geneva) provides a gen- 
eral overview of Soviet and Chinese policy toward 
the Indian subcontinent. Noting that the basic So- 
viet line was established during the Khrushchev era, 
he shows the elements of continuity in Brezhnev’s 
policy. These competent and well written mono- 
graphs suggest that Moscow and Peking will, unlike 
Washington, intensify their interest and interaction 
in this region in the decade ahead. A.Z.R. 


THE SINO-SOVIET TERRITORIAL DISPUTE. 
By Tar Sune An. (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1973. 254 pages and index, $8.95.) 

The territorial dimension of the rift between Mos- 
cow and Peking is.ably presented in this informative 
study. Professor An traces the historical antecedents 
of the issue and provides partial texts of the key 
treaties that Russia imposed on China in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. The analysis is 
objective and sound, and the book serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject. AZR. 








THE MONTH IN. REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important se 
events of August, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL Aug. 7—The 2 Arab terrorists are charged with “pre- 

meditated homicide” in Athens, after telling police 
yesterday they were under orders from Black Sep- 
tember, a Palestinian terrorist organization, “to 
attack Israel-bound passengers.” 

Aug. 11—lIsraeli planes intercept a Middle East Air- 
lines jet plane over Lebanon and force it to land 
in Israel; the Israeli government announces that 
the military, searching for Palestinian guerrillas, 
diverted the wrong plane. The plane is allowed to 
proceed. 

Lebanon calls for international sanctions against 
Israel, charging “air piracy.” 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, in a 
television interview, says the goal of the erroneous 
diversion was the seizure of George Habash, head of 

Disarmament the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
the organization he Holds responsible for the attack 
at the Athens airport last week. 

Aug. 13—Israeli and Egyptian vessels clash in the 
Gulf of Suez, the 1st naval engagement between 
the 2 countries since the cease-fire 3 years ago. 


European Space Conference Aug. 16—An allegedly drunken Libyan, Mohammed 


Aug. 1—The New York Times reports that 11 Euro- el-Toumi, hijacks a Lebanese airliner at Benghazi 
pean nations have agreed to cooperate in an $887- and forces it to land in Israel. He is seized by an 


mailliGn/spase: protam to berun eventale by thé Israeli security team. The hijacker declares that 
prog tow he wanted to show Israelis that not all Arabs are 
European Space Agency. 


enemies. 


International Monetary Crisis Aug. 18—The Middle East News Agency reports that 
Toumi is a Libyan who is mentally ill. 


Aug. 6—The U.S. dollar gains against European cur- Aug. 28—U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
rencies, reaching a 3-week high against the West 
German mark. 

Aug. 13—For the Ist time in 3 months the price of 
gold dips below $100 per ounce. 

Aug. 14—The American dollar climbs to a 6-week United Nations 
‘peak on European exchanges while gold falls to a (See also Middle East) 
3-month low of $95 an ounce. 

Aug. 31—The New York Times reports that during 
the past week, the U.S. dollar gained in value 
against European currencies. The price of gold in 
various European financial markets ranged from 


Afro-Malagasy-Mauritian 

Common Organization 

Aug. 12—The New York Times reports that the eco- 
nomic union of 10 French-speaking states, the Afro- 
Malagasy - Mauritian Common Organization 
(OCAM), issued a communiqué of “renewed di- 
mensions of international cooperation” after a 2-day 
meeting last week. 


Commonwealth of Nations 

Aug. 10—The Commonwealth heads of government 
conclude 9 days of meetings with a statement sup- 
porting majority rule in Rhodesia and expressing 
“Intense concern” about Rhodesia. 


Aug. 30—The 25-nation disarmament conference, 
meeting in Geneva, concludes its 1973 session. 
Some delegates report that the conference is par- 
alyzed. 


arrives in Lebanon from Syria on a tour of the 
Middle East to try to find ways of arranging a 
peace settlement. 


Aug. 15—The Security Council, supported by the 
U.S., votes (15 to 0) to condemn Israel for forcing 
a Lebanese commercial airliner to land in Israel 
last week, as “a serious interference with interna- 
tional civil aviation and a violation of the Charter 


$103.50 an ounce to $106.95 an ounce. of the United Nations.” 
? í Aug. 24—U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 

Middle East ' asks for a 2-year, $513.4-million budget for 1974 

(See also Intl, U.N.) and 1975. 

Aug. 5—2 Black September guerrillas (believed to be Aug. 26—U.N. Secretary General Waldheim issues 
on a hijacking mission) hurl grenades and fire ma- a report to U.N. members on the state of the world; 
chine guns, killing 3 and wounding 55, at the he asserts that there is an urgent need for interna- 
Athens airport. tional cooperation. 
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War in Indochina 
(See also Iran) 


Aug. 1—To relieve the pressure on the southern 
border of Pnompenh, Cambodian troops begin a 
new drive southwest of the city. 

Aug. 3—The Communists attack within 3 miles of 
the center of Pnompenh; American bombers in- 
flict heavy losses on the insurgents. 

Aug. 5—Secretary of State William P. Rogers reports 
“intensive planning” for the retreat of Cambodian 
troops following the scheduled cessation of Ameri- 
can bombing on August 15. 

Aug. 6—U.S. planes bomb in error the Cambodian 
town of Neak Luong, 38 miles southeast of Pnom- 
penh, killing hundreds, mostly government soldiers 
and their families. i 

Issuing a press statement from Pyongyang, 
North Korea, Cambodia’s deposed leader, Prince 


Norodom Sihanouk, says his supporters will not ` 


negotiate with the U.S. while it continues to aid 
Cambodia. 

Aug. 7—A U.S. plane, in a 2d bombing error, strikes 
a government-held village near Neak Luong, which 
suffered 400 casualties in yesterday's bombing error. 

The South Vietnamese command reports a rising 
level of fighting across the country but of low in- 
tensity—127 incidents in the last 24 hours, the high- 
est since June 16 when 129 clashes were reported. 

Aug. 8—The U.S. Defense Department announces a 
step-up of bombing attacks in Cambodia. 

Aug. 13—Military sources report the loss of a govern- 
ment market town northeast of the capital, as 
‘American bombing continues its heavy attacks 
around Pnompenh. 

Aug. 15—After intensive bombing for more than 6 
months, the U.S. ends its combat involvement in 
Cambodia, as voted by the U.S. Congress on June 
30. 

Laotian government sources report a deadlock in 
the peace talks between government officials and 
the pro-Communist Pathet Lao, and a renewal of 
fighting in southern Laos. 

Aug. 17—In Bangkok, Prime Minister Thanom Kit- 
tikachorn and the U.S. Ambassador to Thailand 
issue a joint U.S.-Thai statement announcing that 
early discussions will be held on reducing U.S. 
troop strength in Thailand. 

Aug. 20—Laotian army troops surround the home of 
the neutralist Premier, Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
in an alleged right-wing attempt to overthrow the 
government. It is not known whether the Premier 
is at home. 

The leader of the abortive coup, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Thao Ma, is killed when he tries to flee. Pre- 
mier Phouma announces that order has been re- 
„stored. 


Aug. 21—The Laotian government announces that 
several members of the abortive right-wing coup 
have been executed. ; 

The Cambodian Ambassador to the U.S., Um 
Sim, reads a letter that the Cambodian government 
has sent to all members of the U.S. Congress; the 
letter urges the U.S. to stand by “the moral obliga- 
tion” to help the Cambodian government repel the 
insurgents and to continue to àid Cambodia. He 
declares that Cambodia will not ask for a resump- 
tion of U.S. bombing. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, from his exile in 
Peking, declares that he never acquiesced in the 
secret bombing of Cambodia, as President Nixon 
implied in a speech yesterday. (See also U.S., 
Foreign Policy.) 

Aug. 24—A joint statement by the U.S. and Thailand 
is issued, announcing that the U.S. will begin 
immediately to withdraw some of its troops and 
planes from Thailand. , 

The New York Times reports that Premier 
Phouma has been meeting with his Cabinet and 
military officers to try to win their support for a 
peace agreement with the Pathet Lao. 

Aug. 25—Cambodian refugees fleeing to Kompong 
Trach along the South Vietnamese-Cambodian 
border report that North Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodian Communist troops are fighting one another. 
The conflict began over rice supplies and territorial 
control; it has resulted in hundreds of casualties 
for the North Vietnamese and Cambodians. 

Pheng Phongsavan, the neutralist interior minis- 
ter, reports that the Communist-led Pathet Lao has 
promised that all North Vietnamese troops will be 
withdrawn from Laos 2 months after a final peace 
pact is signed. f 

Aug. 26—The Cambodian military command reports 
that Communist forces have cut off the 2 overland 
supply routes to Pnompenh, and that the lull in the 
fighting during the last 10 days is over. 

Aug. 31—A Cambodian government ` spokesman re- 
ports that last night Communist forces bombarded 
heavily the town of Kompong Cham, 35 miles 
northeast of Pnompenh. 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 1—Foreign Minister Alberto Juan Vignes and 
legislative leaders accuse the U.S. Embassy’s chargé 
d’affaires, Max V. Krebs, of interfering with legis- 
lation affecting foreign investment and banking in 
Argentina. Vignes acknowledges that the U:S. has 
apologized. 

Aug. 3—The Senate votes a unanimous resolution to 
ask the government to consider. expelling Krebs. 
The action follows a unanimous resolution by the 
Chamber of Deputies which passed new foreign- 
investment legislation yesterday. . 


Aug. 8—The New York Times reports that the re- 
cently résigned President of Argentina, Héctor J. 
Campora, will become ambassador-at-large in 
Latin America. 

Aug. 10—President Raúl Lastiri and his Cabinet re- 
assert Argentinian sovereignty over disputed Ant- 
arctic territory. 

Aug. 11—Following a $1-million extortion demand by 
leftist guerrillas, the Coca-Cola Export Corporation 
orders 25 executives and their families to leave. 

Juan D. Perén and his third wife, Isabel, accept 
the Peronist party’s nominations as presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates, respectively, in ‘the 
forthcoming elections on September 23. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


CANADA 


Aug. 2—-The Bank of Canada raises its lending rate 
to 6.75 per cent from 6.25 per cent, and Canada’s 
chartered ‘banks follow with increased lending rates. 

` Aug. 27—Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau calls 
Parliament into special session “at the earliest 
possible date,” so that it may attempt to terminate 
the 4-day-old railroad strike. 

Aug. 30—Parliament meets to try to legislate an end 

` to the strike. 


CHILE - 


Aug. 3—President Salvador Allende Gossens, affirm- 
ing civil leadership, pledges “all necessary legal 
means” to combat a wave of strikes and rebellious 
terrorist acts. 

Aug. 9—President Allende forms a new “Cabinet of 
National Security,” including the heads of the 3 
branches of the armed services and the national 
police, “to restore political order.” Opposition 
groups demanded participation of the military. 

Aug. 16—The New York Times reports that new 
bombings and sabotage have occurred in the prov- 
inces; unsuccessful bombing attempts have been 
made on the homes of 3 U.S. embassy officials. 
Truck owners, on strike for 3 weeks, reject a second 
ultimatum that they return to work. , 

Aug. 18—Air Force Commander in Chief, General 
César Ruiz Danyau, resigns as minister of public 
works and transportation. 

Aug. 21—Foes and supporters of Allende’s govern- 
ment fight in the streets for almost 5 hours. 

Aug. 23—General Carlos Prats González resigns as 
defense minister and commander in chief. 

Aug. 24—In Santiago, 5,000 rightist and leftist mili- 
tants battle and are dispersed by police. 

Aug. 27—Terrorist violence erupts again. The sched- 
uled swearing-in of a new Chilean Cabinet: is post- 

a poned. 
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Aug. 28—President Allende reorganizes his Cabinet, 
with military leaders in key posts, so that it may be 

‘ more effective in trying to restore order! . 

Aug. 30—The truck strike enters its 36th day. Doc- 
tors, nurses and other professional workers stay 
home from their jobs. In Santiago, shopkeepers 
close their stores for the 3d consecutive day. In the 
southern provinces, anti-government protest strikes 
are held. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 

Aug. 29—Hsinhua (official press agency) announces 
that on August 24-28, the 10th Congress of the Chi- 
nese Communist party met in Peking. The dis- - 
patch states that the Congress adopted a revised 
party constitution, chose a new Central Commit- 
tee, and approved Premier Chou En-lai’s political 
report. 

Aug. 30—In Peking, it is announced that a new ruling 
Politburo has been chosen by the new Central Com- 
mittee. 

Aug. 31—The text of Premier Chou’s report on the 
10th party congress is made public. His remarks 
are highly critical of the Soviet Union; he warns 
that China must beware of a surprise attack “by 
Soviet revisionist social-imperialism.” 


CYPRUS 


Aug. 4—Cypriote underground leader General George 
Grivas demands that President Makarios resign and 
call new elections, or face civil war. 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 

Aug. 29—Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi, Libya’s 
leader, and Egyptian President Anwar Sadat pro- 
claim the “birth of a new unified Arab state.” 
However, the declaration provides for a gradual 
approach to unification of the 2 nations, as insisted 
on by Egypt. The original agreement called for 
the completion of unification by September 1, 1973. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(East) 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Aug. 1—Walter Ulbricht, East German head of state 
until 2 years ago, dies at the age of 80. 
Aug. 10—The government threatens action to halt 
the flow of refugees to the West. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF (West) 


Aug. 2—The government admits tapping civilian 
telephone conversations in West Germany at the 
request of U.S. intelligence agencies. 


GREECE 


Aug. 13—The government indicts 56 navy officers 
who were charged with attempted mutiny last May. 
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Aug. 19—George Papadopoulos, who seized power in 
Greece 6 years ago and who abolished the monarchy 
by decree on June 1, is inaugurated as the first Pres- 
ident. After the ceremony, Papadopoulos an- 
nounces amnesty for some 300 political prisoners, 
the end of martial law, and the formation of a 
special Cabinet in October to prepare for elections. 
General Odysseus Anghelis is sworn in as Vice 
President; he has resigned as commander in chief. 

Aug. 20—President Papadopoulos issues a decree 
granting amnesty to some 300 political prisoners. 

Aug. 31—According to The New York Times, a 
source in Athens reports that Papadopoulos has 
asked Spyros Markezinis, a political leader and his- 
torian, to form a Cabinet in October and to hold 
general elections in 1974. 


INDIA 


Aug. 18—In New Delhi, Indian and Pakistani ne- 
gotiators confer on the issue of the over 90,000 
Pakistani civilian and military prisoners held in 
“Indian camps since December, 1971, and the other 
“hostage groups.” 

Aug. 20—Indian and Pakistani negotiators discuss re- 
settlement of Biharis from Bangladesh in Pakistan; 
Bangladesh wants Pakistan to accept 260,000 Bi- 
haris. 

Aug. 26—Pakistani officials confer with Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi to try to break the dead- 
lock over resettlement of prisoners. 

Aug. 28—Indian and Pakistani negotiators sign an 
agreement in New Delhi that will pave the way 
for the release of most of the 90,000 Pakistani 
prisoners held by India. It is reported that one of 
the crucial issues has been settled by a tacit agree- 
ment by Bangladesh to drop plans to hold war 
crimes trials of Pakistanis, in exchange for Pakistani 
recognition of Bangladesh. 


IRAN 


Aug. 4—Officials report that North Vietnam and 
Iran agree to establish diplomatic relations at an 
„ambassadorial level, clearing the way for Iran’s 
participation on the International Commission of 
Control and Supervision in South Vietnam. 


Aug. 14—The Iranian Ambassador to the United 


States, Ardeshir Zahedi, announces that Iran has 
been accepted as a member of the International 
Commission of Control and Supervision in Vietnam. 


IRELAND 
(See United Kingdom, Britain) 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East, U.N.) 


JAPAN 


(See also Korea) 


Aug. 6—The government announces that Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka will visit Moscow in October. 
Aug. 10—Premier Tanaka pledges full efforts by 
Japan to try to locate South Korean opposition 
leader Kim Dae Jung, reportedly kidnapped from 

his Tokyo hotel 3 days ago. 

Aug. 15—Mitsui & Co., Ltd., announce an agreement 
in principle with American Metal Climax, Inc., 
involving the lst major Japanese purchase of a 
stake in a large U.S. concern. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Japan) 

Aug. 14—Kim Dae Jung, the South Korean opposi- 
tion leader abducted from a hotel in Tokyo 6 days 
ago and freed last night near his home in Seoul, 
attributes his release to South Korea’s fear of 
damaging relations with Japan. 


LAOS 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


LEBANON 
(See Intl, Middle East, U.N.) 


LIBYA 
(See Egypt; U.S., Labor) 


PAKISTAN 
(See also India) 


Aug. 7—It is announced that President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto will be nominated by the ruling People’s 
party to be Prime Minister; he will not run for 
President under the new constitution; the party 
has nominated Fazal Elahie, Speaker of the Na- 
tional Assembly, as its presidential candidate. 

Aug. 12—Bhutto is elected Prime Minister by the Na- 
tional Assembly. i 


PHILIPPINES 


Aug. 13—President Ferdinand E. Marcos, asking for 
Muslim cooperation, pledges the use of martial law 
powers to develop Muslim lands in Mindanao. 


` THAILAND 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Aug. 28—The New York Times reports that 
Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn,: Nobel Prize novelist, in 
an interview with 2 Western newsmen, has revealed 
that his life has been threatened. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 
Aug. 1—Britain’s big commercial banks raise theire 


base lending rate by 2 points to 10 per cent, the 
highest since 1914. . 

Aug. 6—The Defense Ministry denies the story of 2 
‘brothers that British intelligence authorized a bank 
robbery in Dublin, but admits that 1 brother was 
to provide “information about the activities” of the 
Irish Republican Army. Opposition spokesmen 
demand an inquiry. 

Aug. 24—Following a week-long series of explosive 
devices placed throughout London, a letter bomb to 
the Stock Exchange explodes and injures 2 persons. 
Scotland Yard blames the Irish Republican Army 
for the violent tactics. l 

Aug. 27—In Washington, D.C., a letter bomb ex- 
plodes in the British Embassy; 1 person is injured. 
It is believed to be the work of the I.R.A. 


Northern Ireland 
(See also Great Britain) 


Aug. 28—Prime Minister Edward Heath begins a 
2-day visit to Northern Ireland to try to convince 
Protestant and Catholic leaders to set up a coalition 
executive to govern under the new constitution. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
Aug. 2—U.S. District Judge John H. Pratt rules that 
President Richard Nixon has the right to authorize 
“national security” wiretaps without a warrant. 


Economy 

Aug. 2—The Labor Department reports a decline in 
wholesale prices in July, the largest drop in a 
quarter of a century after 7 months of abnormally 
large increases in the wholesale, price index. 

Aug. 3—Unemployment drops to a 3-year low of 4.7 
per cent in July. 

Aug. 6—The price of wheat tops $4 a bushel for the 
lst time on the Midwest grain exchanges. 

Aug. 10—The Nixon administration announces con- 
tinuation of price controls on gasoline, heating oil 
and other petroleum products for an indefinite 
period. 

The Census Bureau reports a jump of 3 per 
cent in retail sales in July. 

Aug. 13—The 60-day freeze on prices ends and Phase 
4 of the economic stabilization program opens. 
Major companies announce that they will raise the 
price of steel used in autos and household appli- 

‘ances. The Chrysler Corporation applies to the 
Cost of Living Council for approval of price in- 
creases. 

The Federal Reserve Board increases its dis- 
count rate from 7 to 7.5 per cent, a record high. 
Aug. 15—The Commerce Department reports sig- 
nificant gains in personal income during July, 

* though factory payrolls increased at a slower rate. 
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Aug. 20—The Cost of Living Council announces that 
it will hold public hearings on price increases to be 
instituted by the major steel and automobile -com- 
panies within 30 days. The Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has 30 days to approve or deny the increases. 

Aug. 24—The Commerce Department reports that 
U.S. exports reached a record high in July, giving 
the U.S. a trade surplus (its 2d surplus in the past 
22 months). l 

Treasury Secretary George P. Shultz cautions 
that wholesale prices of farm products will rise in 
August as a result of the end of the food price 
freeze on July 18. 

Aug. 27—Several leading banks raise their prime in- 
terest rate to 934 pe: cent; this apparently marks 
the start of the fifth general rise in the prime rate 
in the past 5 weeks. 

Aug. 30—The Agriculture Department reports that 
the average price of all raw farm products rose by 
20 per cent in the month ending August 15. 
For the first time in 21 years, farm prices have 
soared above 100 per cent of parity. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, U.N., War in Indochina; Argentina) 

Aug. 1—William H. Sullivan, formerly a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia and 
Pacific Affairs, assumes the post of U.S. Ambassador 
to the Philippines. 

Aug. 2—White House press secretary Gerald L. War- 
ren declares that the Nixon administration has 
pledged to continue all legally allowable economic, 
military and diplomatic aid to the Cambodian 
government. 

Aug. 9—In Washington, U.S. and East German offi- 
cials open talks aimed at establishing diplomatic 
ties between the 2 countries. 

Aug. 14—Charles S. Whitehouse, a career diplomat, 
is sworn in as Ambassador to Laos. 

Aug. 17—At a news conference, Defense Secretary 
James R. Schlesinger says that U.S. air support 
will be called up if North Vietnam should attack 

` South Vietnam. 

Schlesinger announces that the Soviet Union has 
successfully tested missiles with multiple hydrogen 
warheads that can be separately targeted. 

Aug. 20—Addressing the national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in New Orleans, Presi- 
dent Nixon defends his order of February, 1969, 
for the secret bombing of Cambodia as “absolutely 
necessary” to save the lives of American soldiers 
and to bring peace to Southeast Asia. He asserts 
that the secret bombing was made known to 
“appropriate Government leaders . . . and to appro- 
priate Congressional leaders. . . .” 

Aug. 23—Secretary of State-designate Henry A. Kis- 


singer, presidential adviser on national security 
e 


v 
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affairs, declares that “we must create a new con- 
sensus.” He pledges to pursue a more open, less 
secretive foreign policy. 


Government 

Aug. 1—The Senate Watergate committee (the 
Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities) reports a March 30, 1972, memorandum 
by Charles W. Colson, former special White House 
counsel, that warns of a document telling of a 
“$400,000 arrangement” with I.T.T. to help finance 
the Republican National Convention. 

The Senate approves the nomination of William 

E. Colby as director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; he has been deputy director for plans at 
the C.I.A. 
Aug. 2—Richard Helms, former Director of Central 
Intelligence and now Ambassador to Iran, tells the 
Senate Watergate committee of his resistance to 
White House pressure on Watergate matters. 

The Senate votes, 77 to 16, to override President 
Nixon’s veto yesterday of an emergency medical 
services bill; the House of Representatives will vote 
after it returns from recess on September 5. 

President Nixon nominates former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam Ellsworth Bunker as an 
ambassador-at-large and his wife, the former Am- 
bassador to Nepal, as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs. 

The New York Times reports that it has obtained 
records showing an expenditure of $703,000 in 
public funds for renovating President Nixon’s estate 
at San Clemente, California, including thousands 
of dollars for improvements unrelated to safeguard- 
ing the President. 

The Senate votes, 62 to 28, to increase the mini- 


the reopening of the investigation of the May 4, 
1970, shootings at Kent State University, when 
Ohio National Guardsmen killed 4 students and 
wounded 9. 


Aug. 6—L. Patrick Gray 3d, former Acting Director 


of the F.B.I., in his 2d day of testimony before the 
Senate Watergate committee, tells of warning Pres- 
ident Nixon in July, 1972, “that people on your 
staff are trying to mortally wound you by using 
the F.B.I. and the C.I.A.” 

The Nixon administration reports the expendi- 
ture of $10 million for presidential security at the 


‘President’s residences and a‘ plan to make public 


a “detailed accounting” of the acquisition of his 
Key Biscayne, Florida, and San Clemente homes. 

President Nixon signs a law extending the Fed- 
eral Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
for 3 years. 


Aug. 7—At the last session of the Ist phase of the 


Senate Watergate hearings, former U.S. Attorney 
General Richard G. Kleindienst and U.S. Assistant 
Attorney General Henry E. Petersen testify to 
having no information implicating President Nixon 
in the Watergate cover-up. The investigation re- 
sumes September 10. 

In a 10,000-word brief, attorneys for President 
Nixon argue before U.S. District Judge John J. 
Sirica that the courts have no power to force the 
release of presidential tapes to a grand jury as 
sought by Watergate Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox. Judge Sirica orders oral arguments on Aug- 
ust 22. 

The New York Times reports that federal officials 
are investigating bribery, extortion and tax fraud 
charges that implicate Vice President Spiro Agnew 
and some of his associates. 


mum wage to $2.20 an hour for most workers. 
Aug. 3—In a letter to congressional leaders, President 

Nixon warns of “dangerous potential consequences” 

of the cut-off of U.S. bombing of Cambodia on 


Aug. 8—Vice President Agnew, speaking on national 
television, calls reports that he took kickbacks from 
government contractors “damned lies.” 

Aug. 9—The Senate Armed Services committee re- 


August 15. 
President Nixon proposes legislation for major 


changes in the nation’s banks and savings institu-. 


tions. 

U.S. District Judge Gerhard A. Gesell orders the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department to re- 
lease impounded funds intended for establishing 
community mental health centers. 

Completing action on several bills before Con- 
gress recesses, the House of Representatives votes, 
253 to 152, to increase the minimum wage from 
$1.60 to $2.20 an hour next July for most workers; 
approves, 382 to 34, a compromise highway bill to 
finance urban mass transit projects eventually; and 
passes a compromise farm bill, which limits sub- 
sidies to $20,000 for any one farmer. 

Attorney General Elliot L. Richardson announces 


leases a 1969 Pentagon memorandum, initialed by 
former Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird and 
written by General Earle G. Wheeler, then Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs, approving the 


. falsified reporting of the Nixon administration’s 


secret B-52 raids:in Cambodia. 

The Senate Watergate committee files suit in 
the U.S. District Court to order President Nixon 
to release White House tapes relevant to the Water- 
gate case under investigation. 

Former Governor John A. Love of Colorado, re- 
cently appointed by President Nixon as special assis- 
tant for oil policy, announces the retention of the 
voluntary fuel allocation plan and warns of the 
problems of a mandatory fuel allocation program. 


Aug. 10—President Nixon signs legislation ending 


farm price subsidies and setting up a new 4-yeae 


program that allows the market forces of supply 


and demand to determine prices; it provides cash 


payments to farmers if prices fall below the law’s - 


“target” prices. 
Former Secretary of Defense Laird denies sanc- 
tioning the falsification of military records but tells 


newsmen he authorized “a separate reporting pro- 


cedure” on the secret B-52 bombing raids in Cam- 
bodia in 1969. i 

President Nixon signs a bill to extend the Federal 
Housing Administration’s authority to grant low- 
interest loans at least until October 1; at the same 
time the F.H.A. raises its maximum interest rate 
from 7 to 7.75 per cent. 

The Gulf Oil Corporation admits an illegal con- 
tribution of $100,000 to President Nixon’s 1972 re- 
election campaign, the 3rd corporation to do so 
in recent weeks. 

The Committee for the Re-election of the Pres- 

ident releases letters on its refunding a $40,000, 
1972 campaign contribution to the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. 
Aug. 13—In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox re- 
sponds to a White House brief filed last week in an 
effort to persuade the court to order the President 
to release his tapes. 

President Nixon signs a $23-billion highway bill 
_ which provides a share for urban mass transit assis- 
tance for the Ist time. 

Aug. 14—Vice President Agnew, in a letter to U.S. 
Attorney George Beall, offers to answer questions 
personally and open his records in the federal in- 
vestigation of his alleged role in a scheme of ex- 


tortion, bribery, tax fraud and conspiracy in Mary- . 


land. 

Deputy White House press secretary Gerald L. 
Warren says that the President wants “all appro- 
priate steps” taken in the federal investigation of 
allegations mentioning Vice President Agnew. 

Aug. 15—In a televised report to the nation, Pres- 
ident Nixon, again denies any “prior knowledge 


of the Watergate operation” or its cover-up; he. 


insists on the confidentiality of the presidential 
tapes. Urging the nation to leave conflicting Water- 
gate testimony for the. judicial and congressional 
investigations to resolve, he declares that “the time 
has come... to get on with the urgent business of 
our nation.” 


In a White House statement, President Nixon, 


marking the end of the American bombing in Cam- 
bodia, says the congressional order to end the 
bombing “undermines the prospects for world 
peace” and warns North Vietnam against taking 
advantage of the cessation. 

Aug. 16—Jeb Stuart Magruder, former deputy direc- 
ter of the Committee for the Re-election of the 
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President, pleads guilty in a federal district court to 


_ charges’ of conspiracy to obstruct justice and eaves- 


drop on the Democratic National Headquarters at 
the Watergate complex in Washington, D.C. 


Aug. 17—In federal district court, a legal brief in de- 


fense of President Nixon’s refusal to release the 
presidential tapes is filed. The brief rebuts the 


“argument by Archibald Cox, the Justice Depart- 


ment’s Special Prosecutor for the Watergate cases 
that the President cannot withhold evidence in 
cases of possible criminal activity. Nixon’s brief 
asserts that the executive branch has the exclusive 
right to end a prosecution if “other governmental 
interests” are overriding. 


Aug. 20—The Secret Service announces that it has 
. uncovered a plot to kill President Nixon during his 


visit to New Orleans. A motorcade through the 
city is cancelled by the President. (See also Foreign 
Policy.) 

Watergate Special Prosecutor Cox and J. Fred 
Buzhardt, presidential counsel dealing with Water- 
gate and related affairs, reach an agreement that 
the White House will make available to Cox its 
files on the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation for his investigation of possible ob- 
struction of justice by I.T.T. 


Aug. 21—Vice President Agnew issues a statement 


charging the Justice Department with leaking in- 
formation to the news media of the investigation by 
the U.S. Attorney’s office in Maryland concerning 
alleged’ violations of federal criminal statutes cov- 
ering fraud, bribery and extortion. 


Aug. 22—President Nixon announces that he has 


accepted the resignation of Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers and that he will nominate his ad- 
viser on national security affairs, Henry A. Kis- 
singer, as Rogers’ successor. 

In his first news conference in 5 months, President 
Nixon, on the lawn of the Western White House at 
San Clemente, asserts that he has not considered 
resigning in the wake of the Watergate scandals, 
although the scandals have obstructed his ability to 
govern. He reaffirms his confidence in Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew’s integrity despite his being under in- 
vestigation for allegedly receiving kickback or pay- 
off money. f 

In the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Chief Judge John J. Sirica listens to 
arguments by Special Prosecutor Cox and President 
Nixon’s counsel, Charles Alan Wright, as to 
whether or not the President may withhold the 
presidential tapes of his telephone and office con- 


.versations from a grand jury. Judge Sirica declares 


that he will try to hand down his decision within 
the next week. 


Aug. 23—According to The New York Times, in- 


formed sources at the Justice Department confirm 
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that for the last 30 years F.B.I. agents have carried 
out “illegal and unlawful” burglaries to gain in- 
formafion for criminal cases and against alleged 
leaders of crime, as well as in national security 
cases. Such activities had been authorized by the 
late F.B.I. director, J. Edgar Hoover, without in- 
forming the U.S. Attorneys General. Hoover 
ended such practices in 1966. ` 

Attorney General Elliot L. Richardson discloses 
that he has ordered an investigation into whether 
the Justice Department has leaked information 
about a federal investigation concerning Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew. 

Aug. 25—Secretary of State Rogers declares that he 
would ‘never have approved the White House- 
ordered wiretaps on 3 high-ranking foreign service 
officers from 1969 to 1971. President Nixon has 
defended the taps as essential to detect and pre- 
vent “national security leaks.” 

Aug. 27—In an analysis of President Nixon’s property 
transactions, made by-an international accounting 
firm and released today, it is disclosed that G. G. 
Rebozo and Robert H. Abplanalp, close friends of 
the President, are the 2 principal financial backers 
of President Nixon’s purchase of his San Clemente, 
California, estate. 

Aug. 29—Judge Sirica rules that the presidential tapes 
be turned over to him to inspect so that he can 
determine the validity. of the President’s refusal to 
release the tapes to the Watergate grand jury 
presided over by Special Prosecutor Cox. 

A White House statement declares that President 
Nixon will not comply with Judge Sirica’s order 
‘because of his insistence on preserving the separa- 
tion of powers established by the Constitution and 
on “maintaining the precedent of confidentiality of 
private Presidential conversations.” 

In papers filed in Federal District Court, White 
House lawyers reject the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee’s demands for the presidential tapes on the 
basis that the Senators are acting illegally in 
attempting to discover whether or not individuals 
have been guilty of criminal acts. 

The Senate Watergate committee files a motion 
with Judge Sirica requesting that the court enforce 
2 subpoenas already served on the President de- 
manding the release of the tapes. 

Aug. 30—After a meeting between President Nixon 
and his attorneys, the White House issues a state- 
ment announcing that the President will appeal 
Judge Sirica’s decision before the Court of Appeals 
for the District of: Coltiinbia. 


Labor and Industry 
Aug. 12—The Occidental Petroleum Corporation re- 
ceives $135 millionidin. cash from the Libyan gov- 


ernment as partial compensation for the national- 
e 


ization of a 5l-per-cent interest in its Libyan oil 
assets. 

Aug. 13—The Penn Central Transportation Company 
receives a $17.7-million emergency loan from the 
Federal Railroad Administration but will require 
massive subsidy assistance by October 31 to con- 
tinue operations, according to a trustee, Jervis 
Langdon, Jr. 

Aug. 23—At a news conference, Cesar Chavez, pres- 
ident of the United Farm Workers Union, declares 
that he welcomes the action on August 21 by Pres- 
ident Frank E. Fitzsimmons of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, who repudiated Team- 
ster contracts with 30 California grape growers; the 
growers previously had contracts with the U.F.W. 


Military 

Aug. 9—The U.S. Army command in Heidelberg 
rescinds as “inappropriate” its recently publicized 
plan of a “counterdissidence effort” among soldiers 
of the 8th Infantry Division. l i 


Science and Space . 

Aug. 6—2 Skylab 2 astronauts space-walk for 6 
hours and -31 minutes, an endurance record in 
space-“walking.” 

Aug. 8—Jn 35 minutes the Skylab -2 astronauts ac- 
complish the most extensive earth resources photo- 
graphic survey ever undertaken. 


Supreme Court 


Aug. 1—Citing procedure, Justice Thurgood Mir 
shall upholds the Court of Appeals’ ruling revers- 
ing a court-ordered bombing halt in Cambodia. . 

Aug. 4—Upholding an injunction isued in a federal 
court in Brooklyn on July 25, Justice William O. 
Douglas orders an immediate halt to U.S. bombing 
in Cambodia. Within hours his order is overruled 
in an order issued by Justice Marshall after he has 
polled the 7 other Supreme Court IMCs, and re- 
ceived their support. 

Aug. 13—Chief Justice Warren E. Burger denies for 
a 2d time in 5 days an application to call a special 
session of the Supreme Court to consider the con- . 
stitutionality of the U.S. bombing in Cambodia. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


Aug. 27—Returns from yesterday’s election for the 
Senate show that the 2 pro-government slates have 
won a large majority of the seats. 


ZAMBIA 


l Aug. 25—President Kenneth D. Kaunda signs the 


new constitution setting up a one-party system. 9 
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In this issue, eight specialists discuss the nations of the Pacific area, 


_and the power balance there. 


Our first author points out that “it can be 


argued that a quadrilateral balance in Asia is likely to be extremely un- 
stable and dangerous, and would not further the interests of the United 


States. . 


.. An excessive reliance on détente and the pursuit of a quadri- 


lateral balance in East Asia could well lead the United States once again 
into a military-strategic rivalry with Japan.” 


The Strategic Balance in East Asia 


By Martin E. WEINSTEIN 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois 


ID THE WEEK that supposedly changed the 

world fundamentally alter the strategic bal- 

ance in East Asia, and if so, is the trans- 
formation likely to prove beneficial? 

There is no doubt that at present the American 
position in East Asia is much more comfortable than 
it was five years ago. In 1968, there were close to 
550,000 American troops in South Vietnam, locked in 
an inconclusive stalemate with North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong forces. American intervention had pre- 
vented unification under Hanoi’s rule, but as the Tet 
Offensive in the spring of 1968 showed, it had not 
established order or internal security in South Viet- 
nam. Moreover, the’ Vietnam War was á central 
issue in relations between the United States and the 
other Asian powers. President Lyndon Johnson’s 
administration’s efforts to move beyond the Limited 


Test Ban Agreement with the Soviet Union toward a `- 


more comprehensive set of understandings on arms 
controls was being obstructed by the war in Vietnam. 
Peking was apparently frightened by the potential 
threat to China posed by American forces in Indo- 
china. 

' As a result, in the late 1960's, despite the increasing 
bitterness of the Sino-Soviet dispute, the Chinese lead- 
ership skittishly declined American invitations to end 
the extreme mutual hostility that had characterized 
Sino-American relations since the Korean War. The 
war was also bedeviling the United States-Japanese 
Alliance. The most important issue between the 


* For the full text of this pact, see Current History, Oc- 
tober, 1973, $ 





United States and Japan in 1968 was the Japanese 
desire for the return of the island of Okinawa, cap- 
tured during the closing months of World War II. 
But Okinawa was a key American air and logistical 
staging base for operations in Southeast Asia. Con- 
sequently, as long as it was heavily engaged in Viet- 
nam, the United States government was reluctant to 
agree to Okinawa reversion. 

In 1968, it appeared to many Americans that the 
cold war and the policy of containing both Commu- 
nist adversaries, the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China, had led the United States into a 
pointless, seemingly endless war in the jungles and 
rice paddies of Southeast Asia. And the fighting in 
Vietnam, in turn, seemed to be perpetuating the 
cold war and tainting our alliance with Japan. 

The American position in East Asia in 1973 pre- 
sents a dramatic contrast. American ground forces 
are no longer fighting in Indochina. The Nixon- 
Brezhnev summit meetings, the SALT I agreements 
limiting strategic weapons, and the Renunciation of 
War Pact* signed in June, 1973, led Soviet First 
Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev to declare publicly the 
end of the cold war. President Richard Nixon’s visit 
to China and the Shanghai Communiqué were fol- 
lowed by the opening of official liaison offices in Pe- 
king and in Washington, functioning as de facto em- 
bassies.. Okinawa was returned to Japan in the spring 
of 1972, thus depriving Japanese critics of the alliance 
of an appealing argument. 

When analyzing and evaluating the strategic bal-. 


ance in East Asia, one should keep in mind the con- 
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trast between the American position in 1968 and in 
1973. In historical perspective, 1968 was one of the 
gloomier, more frustrating years in United States 
Asian policy. Consciously or unconsciously, Ameri- 
cans judge their position today against that dismal 
year. That being the case, it is easy to exaggerate 
the advantages and benefits of our present position, 
and to take a rosy view of the entire Asian scene. 


STRAINED RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


The tendency to confuse our own relative comfort 
with the stability and order of the region is illustrated 
by the way in which our strained relations with Japan 
have been glossed over and explained away. Despite 
the reversion of Okinawa, and despite the fact that 
President Nixon’s trip to China enabled Prime Min- 
ister Kakuei Tanaka to open diplomatic relations with 
Peking, the United States-Japan alliance has not 
fared well since 1968. In fact, presidential foreign 
policy adviser Henry Kissinger’s secret trip to Pe- 
king in June, 1971, badly embarrassed the Japanese 
government, undercut its trust in the alliance, and 
aggravated the economic quarrels that have been 
plaguing the United States and Japan. Former am- 
bassador to Tokyo Edwin O. Reischauer has publicly 
stated that misguided United States policy-makers 
have brought about a “drastic deterioration” in Amer- 
ican-Japanese relations; he has expressed deep con- 
cern over the survival of the alliance. Nevertheless, 
we seem to have almost lost sight of the United States- 
Japan alliance in the hazy, perhaps euphoric atmo- 
sphere of détente. 

The utility of touching on the strained, quarrelsome 
state of the United States-Japanese alliance is that it 
points us toward the criteria for judging the nature 
and significance of the strategic changes that have 
taken place in East Asia. For if the improvement in 
United States-Soviet and United States-Chinese rela- 
tions is of a fundamental and enduring nature, then 
the United States-Japanese alliance will have lost its 
original purpose, and will become a marginal asset. 
If, on the other hand, the current détente is a passing, 
perhaps short-lived phase, then the alliance ought to 
be carefully preserved, and its deterioration becomes 
a matter of serious concern. 


1“Reischauer Hits U.S. Policy on Eve of Talks with 
Japan,” The Washington Post, July 14, 1973, p. A9. 

2 United States Foreign Policy for the 1970s: A Report 
by President Nixon to the Congress, United States Infor- 
mation Service, May, 1973. In particular, see “Introduc- 
tion,” pages 1-13. 

3A. Doak Barnett, “The New Multipolar Balance in 
East Asia: Implications for United States Policy,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, vol. 390, July, 1970, pp. 73-86. The quadrilateral 
equilibrium described here is a composite of the 1973 For- 
eign Policy Report and Mr. Barnett’s earlier analysis. 
Among those who advocate a four-power balance, Mr. Bar- 
nett is most sensitive to the danger of ending the United 
States-Japanese alliance. 
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The belief that the current détente represents a 
fundamental, enduring transformation in the stra- 
tegic balance in Asia is frequently a corollary of the 
proposition that we have, during the past few years, 
moved from a rigid, tense and unstable, bipolar, cold 
war balance into a fluid, yet more relaxed and stable 
four-power balance. The new quadrilateral arrange- 
ment is seen as having developed out of basic changes 
in the strategic weight and alignment of the major 
actors in Asia. 

The official version of this transformation suggests 
that, while the ingredients for the change were pres- 
ent, the current administration’s wisdom and diplo- 
matic skill ultimately produced the new structure of 
peace.” A more modest, detached analysis indicates 
that the Sino-Soviet conflict has been the most im- 
portant element in this change.” By the end of the 
1960’s, China had acquired a limited but independent 
nuclear force, and was using it to pursue defiantly 
self-reliant policies, especially toward the Soviet 
Union. The consequence was the Sino-Soviet border 
clash of 1969. For all practical purposes, this de- 
stroyed the Sino-Soviet alliance, and was viewed as 
conclusive evidence that the conflict ran extremely 
deep, and was unlikely to be settled in the foresee- 
able future. The Peking version of Lin Piao’s death 
in an airplane crash while attempting to flee to the 
Soviet Union implied that the top Chinese leadership 
had been divided over how to deal with the conflict, 
and that the militantly anti-Soviet factions had pre- 
vailed. 

In the aftermath of the Damansky Island fighting, 
however, the Soviets rapidly built up their forces on 
the Chinese border, from 23 divisions in 1969 to 44 
divisions in 1973. This ominous reinforcement caused 
the Chinese leaders to label the Soviets as enemy 
number one, replacing the United States, which was 
withdrawing its ground forces from Vietnam. Dur- 
ing 1972, Chinese Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai received first President 
Nixon, and then Prime Minister Tanaka, in Peking. 
The willingness of Chinese leaders to entertain the 
capitalist, imperialist leaders reflected their need to 
show the Soviets that China was not diplomatically 
isolated, and that a Soviet attack on China might 
antagonize the United States and Japan. 

The Soviets, of course, denied that they were plan- 
ning such an attack. Though obviously much more 
powerful than China, the U.S.S.R. tried unsuccess- 
fully to organize its own united front, calling for an 
Asian security conference which would have been 
directed toward the containment of China. 

Advocates of a new quadrilateral balance noted 
that the Communist side of the bipolar balance was 
shattered by China’s development of an independent 
nuclear capability, by the border clashes, and by the 
willingness of both the Chinese and the Soviets to 


enlist the United States,and Japan as quasi-allies in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

But while there are strains in the United States- 
Japan alliance, there are still United States military 
bases in Japan, and Japan is not a nuclear power. 
Even the most enthusiastic advocates of a quadrilateral 
balance in Asia recognize that the non-Communist side 
of the old bipolar balance has not disintegrated to the 
extent the Communist side has. Nevertheless, they go 
on to argue that, in the 1970’s, economic issues have 
assumed primary importance in international affairs. 
Japan has the third most powerful industrial economy 
in the world, and the most powerful in East Asia. 
The Japanese are the largest investors and traders in 
the Asian rimland, from Korea down through Taiwan 
and Indonesia into Malaysia and Thailand. More- 
over, Japan has become a worldwide economic com- 
petitor with the United States. As a consequence, 
Japan is viewed as an emerging economic superpower, 
with a capacity for strategic independence. 


QUADRILATERAL BALANCE 

According to this interpretation, the Nixon Doc- 
trine, the extrication from Vietnam, the reconciliation 
with China, the Renunciation of War Pact with the 
Soviets, and even the loosening of our ties with Japan 
are intelligent, neatly executed adapations to the new 
“multipolar” world. The abiding American interest 
in Asia is to prevent domination of the region by a 
hostile, aggressive power. The United States is now 
using the Sino-Soviet dispute to achieve this purpose. 
While it is only prudent to keep the alliance with 
Japan as a form of insurance, we should recognize 
Japan’s capacity as an independent actor, and en- 
courage Japan to be an autonomous, committed par- 
ticlpant in the new balance. 

The proponents of the quadrilateral balance are 
generally optimistic that it will work better than the 
bipolar balance. In general, they believe that given 
a modicum of American diplomatic skill, it will be 
possible to avoid the dangers inherent in the new 
order. They believe that the successors of Mao and 
Chou will be persuaded that it is in China’s interest 
to continue to improve her ties with the United 
States, never again becoming a member of a Sino- 
Soviet bloc. They believe that vague American sup- 
port for China, combined with a willingness to cooper- 
ate with the Soviets on arms control and economics, 
will dissuade the Soviets from using their military su- 
periority over China to resolve the Sino-Soviet dispute 
by force. And they believe that as long as the conti- 
nental giants are balanced against each other and are 
eager to maintain workable relations with the United 
States, Japan’s options are extremely limited. Hope- 


4 Martin E. Weinstein, “Is Japan Changing Its Defense 
Policy?” Pacific Community, January, 1973, page 186. 
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fully, Japan will adjust sensibly to a more fluid, inse- 
cure relationship with the United States, and will con- 
tinue to rely on the American nuclear deterrent. 

If events in East Asia since 1968 are expľained by 
the emergence of a four-power balance, then Pres- 
ident Nixon’s trip to China was instrumental in 
achieving the transformation, the transformation has 
been of a fundamental nature, and there are solid 
grounds for believing that it will prove beneficial, not 
only to the United States, but to the region as whole. 


A LESS OPTIMISTIC VIEW 


However, these same events, including the relative 
improvement in the American position, can also be 
given a less symmetrical, more skeptical interpretation. 
Given our habit of ending our wars in the belief that 
we shall never fight another, together with the normal 
human propensity to interpret good luck as sure evi- 
dence of superior intelligence and skill, this less opti- 
mistic interpretation deserves a hearing. 

Stated briefly, this view holds that the strategic 
balance in Asia has shifted since 1968, but it has not 
become a four-power balance, and it is not in the 
American interest to encourage the emergence of such 
a balance. The improvement of our position is a 
consequence of: 1) the Vietnamization policy, which 
would have extricated our ground forces from Indo- 
china, with or without the unworkable Vietnam 
Peace agreements; and 2} China’s desperate need to 
end her diplomatic isolation in order to reinforce her 
position in the Sino-Soviet conflict. The détente 
which has been generated by the Vietnam Peace 
agreements, by the Shanghai Communiqué, by SALT 
I, and by the Nixon-Brezhnev summits, is more atmo- 
spheric than real. It is a declaratory, American do- 
mestic détente, aimed at the American public, who 
were sick of the cold war and Vietnam and eager to 
welcome a “generation of peace.” 


The fundamental transformation of Far Eastern politics 
from a bipolar, two-bloc system to a multipolar system 
occurred a dozen years ago, when the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict became public, and the Chinese began to build an 
independent nuclear arsenal. The recent improvement 
of government-to-government relations between China 
and the United States and Japan is essentially a reflec- 
tion of China’s attempts to reinforce her position in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict by alleviating her diplomatic isola- 
tion; and of efforts by the American and Japanese gov- 
ernments to improve their domestic positions by creating 
an image of initiative, movement and relaxation in for- 
eign affairs. The highly publicized events of the past 
two years have not, however, wrought any basic changes 
either in the distribution or the configuration of power 
in this region.* 


Moscow, Peking and Tokyo are not enthralled with 
détente, nor do they perceive the new, four-power 
balance in Asia as clearly as we do. Publicly, the 
Soviets recognize only a two-power balance, between 
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themselves and the United States. But their 44 di- 
visions on the Chinese border are irrefutable evidence 
that they regard China as a military threat and a 
major strategic actor in the Far East. On the other 
hand, Soviet unwillingness to negotiate the “Northern 
Islands” issue with Japan indicates that, despite 
Japan’s economic accomplishments, the Soviets do 
not view Japan as an important strategic actor, 
either as a potential adversary or as an ally. 

The Chinese leaders also see a triangular arrange- 
ment in East Asia, with themselves, the United States 
and the Soviets as the principal actors. As a conse- 
quence of the Japanese invasion of China in the 
1930's, they are more uneasy than the Soviets about 
Japan’s strategic potential. Their attitude since 
normalization in 1972, however, suggests that they 
hope that Japan will be content with continued stra- 
tegic dependence on the United States. It should be 
noted that while the Chinese have softened their 
propaganda attacks against the United States, they 
still label the United States as an enemy, but not so 
dangerous an enemy as the Soviet Union. Peking 
does not acknowledge that there has been a funda- 
mental strategic change. On the contrary, it openly 
states that it is engaging in a tactical maneuver, using 
the United States—the lesser enemy—to offset the 
Soviet Union—the greater enemy.’ 

The Japanese government has publicly welcomed 
détente, and was pleased at the opportunity to open 
diplomatic relations with China. In private, how- 
ever, Japanese officials have grave misgivings over the 
way in which the United States has dealt with the 
Soviets and the Chinese without consulting Japan.’ 
They worry over signs of American isolationism and 
protectionism. The Japanese government wants to 
continue close, cooperative relations with the United 
States in both security and economic affairs. Al- 
though the Japanese believe that a degree of economic 
competition between American and Japanese enter- 
prises is desirable and unavoidable, they do not want 
this to develop into an economic struggle between the 
American and Japanese nations. Japan depends upon 
the United States for 30` per cent of her total foreign 
trade (including indispensable food and raw material 
imports), while only 10 per cent of American foreign 
trade is with Japan. The Japanese economy is de- 
pendent and vulnerable. Japan’s economic welfare 
requires cooperation with the United States. 

Although the Japanese government is pleased with 
the apparent lessening of tension in East Asia, it does 
not subscribe to the belief that a fundamental change 


5 Ross Terrill, “China’s Foreign Policy,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1973, pp. 4-5. 

ë The author was in Tokyo in May-June, 1973, in order 
to learn the views of Japanese foreign ministry officials and 
Conservative policy-makers on recent United States policy 
and developments in Asian international politics. 
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has taken place in the balance of power, or that'a 
quadrilateral balance has materialized. On the con- 
trary, Japanese officials generally believe that the 
present détente is essentially a consequence of Chinese 
tactical maneuvering against the Soviets. Since the 
present state of the Sino-Soviet dispute reduces both 
the Soviet and Chinese potential to act against Japan, 
they would like to see it continue. The Japanese, 
however, are skeptical about American ability to in- 
fluence Chinese policy. They do not think it is pru- 
dent to assume that China’s present line toward the 
Soviet Union or toward the United States will extend 
beyond the period of Premier Chou En-lai’s control 
of Chinese foreign policy. Consequently, the Japan- 
ese government places a greater value on the Ameri- 
can alliance than does our government, and is dis- 
mayed by American willingness to use the alliance 
as a tool in its economic quarrels with Japan. 

This interpretation suggests that the détente and 
the four-power balance are not so durable or so sub- 
stantial as we might like to believe. The United 
States has been able to take advantage of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, but that does not mean that the United 
States will have a controlling influence on the future 
of the dispute. Japan, supposedly a major actor in 
the quadrilateral balance, has not been willing to ac- 
cept the role we have assigned her. 

Finally, it can be argued that a quadrilateral bal- 
ance in Asia is likely to be extremely unstable and 
dangerous, and would not further the interests of the 
United States. The most likely source of instability 
is Japan. Living as she does in the midst of three 
nuclear and major conventional military powers, 
Japan must either depend for her security on one of 
them, or she must build her own nuclear and con- 
ventional forces. Japan’s leaders have chosen to rely 
on the American alliance, and they want to continue 
that alliance. But the workability of the alliarice de- 
pends upon American trustworthiness, upon the belief 
that the defense of Japan is vital to the United States, 
and upon the continued presence of Japanese-based 
American naval and air forces in the western Pacific. 

American policy toward Japan, from the secret 
Kissinger visit to China in the summer of 1971, to 
the embargo on soybean exports to Japan—in con- 
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“There is no doubt that Asian nations have grown in politico-eco- 


nomic capability and international stature sufficiently to deter major pow- 
ers including Japan (as commonly perceived) from making ill-conceived 


selfish moves against Asia. 


These healthy constraints that are strong 


enough to check major powers are the ultimate basis for the peace and 


prosperity of Asia.” 


Japan and the “Smaller States” 
of Asia 


By Kojt Tarra 


Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 


APAN HAS A LARGE DYNAMIG economy producing a 
gross national product (GNP) that ranks third 
in the entire world next to the United States and 

the Soviet Union; her GNP is already larger than the 
sum of GNP’s of all countries in East and Southeast 
Asia, including China.* Given its growth rate, 
Japan’s GNP in 10 to 15 years from now will most 


likely be as large as the trillion-plus-dollar GNP of. 


today’s United States. 

What does this all portend for the world? Will 
Japan, a country not of gods but of humans, be able 
to ensure the use of her production capability for the 
peace and well-being of the world without falling prey 
to the temptations of power and domination over 
other countries? ‘These are some of the vital ques- 
tions people all over the world are asking with in- 
creasing concern. 

Many divinations about Japan’s impact on the 
world are based on a rather uncritical espousal of a 
premise that a country’s GNP is a measure of its po- 
litical power vis-à-vis other countries: Japan’s large 
GNP is therefore held to imply Japan’s power, though 
only potential at present, over the world. But the 
point should not be exaggerated. No doubt, it is wise 
to keep an eye on those nations with a large GNP, so 
that their wasteful use of resources in pursuit of un- 
desirable political goals may be detected and prevented 


*I am grateful to William Bork for research assistance 
and participation in the development of the argument con- 
tained in this article. I would also like to acknowledge 
the financial assistance of the Center for International Com- 
parative Studies and the Center for Asian Studies at the 
University of Illinois for’my research on Japan and Asia 
which has spawned this paper. However, I alone am re- 
sponsible for views expressed in it. 

1For an exploration of this definition, see K. Taira, 
“Power and Trade in U.S.-Japanese Relations,” Asian 
Survey, Vol. XII, No. 11 (November, 1972). 
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early. Fortunately, however, Japan has over the 
years evolved the concept of the separation of eco- 
nomics from politics (seikei bunri) as a sort of na- 
tional doctrine to guide her relations with the rest of 
the world. Furthermore, the notion of power is 
rather slippery. If Country A’s having power means 
that it can force Country B into doing something that 
benefits A at the expense of B,! Japan has so far been 
in B’s position rather than A’s in relation not only to 
major powers of the world but also in relation to the 
“smaller states” of Asia. Moreover, Japan has so far 
had no objectives which cannot be attained or man- 
aged within the framework of peaceful and patient 


- negotiations on the basis of reciprocity or mutuality. 
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Of course, Japan’s low posture in the past does not 
mean that Japan will never acquire the taste and 
strategy for the exercise of coercive power over other 
nations. Current discussions of Japan’s power, how- 
ever, are not sufficiently careful about three major 
issues involved in the assessment of Japan’s oppor- 
tunities and contraints. These are (1) Japan’s for- 
eign policy objectives (for example, whether a na- 
tion has objectives the attainment of which requires 
the use of power over and beyond what can be 
achieved through equitable negotiations, and how 
legitimate and consistent these objectives are with 
reference to Japan’s own long-run well-being); (2) 
choices in the strategy of coercion (“unclear black- 
mail” as practiced by major powers of the world to- 
day, “saber rattling” as practiced by Japan before 
the Second World War, economic favors or retaliation 
as repeatedly demonstrated by the United States, es- 
pecially after the “Nixon Shocks” of 1971, and other 
measures); (3) the domestic factors that encourage 
or restrain a nation’s use of coercive power over others 
(the constitutional checks and balances in the formu- 
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lation of national goals, unity or diversity of public 
opinion, interest groups, the “conscience” of the 
nation as expressed by moral, religious or intellectual 
leaders, arid so on). 

These issues may serve as a checklist by which to 
examine particular viewpoints about the future im- 
pact of Japan on world politics. Sometimes, for ex- 
ample, one encounters an argument of this kind: i.e., 
Japan’s industrial production depends on mineral and 
energy imports from Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East, and therefore Japan will sooner or later build 
up naval capability to safeguard the lifelines of sup- 
plies over the Indian Ocean, through the Malacca 
Strait, over the China Seas and the Pacific Ocean. 
However, a moment's reflection will be enough to see 
that the safety and continuity of the sea transport as 
a foreign policy objective can be more efficiently 
secured by other diplomatic efforts and economic 
bargaining backed up by international agreements and 
multilateral law enforcement machinery than by a 
show of naval power by an importing’ nation. 

In this article, we cannot go into all the details of 
relations between Japan and the “smaller states” of 
Asia. Instead, we will focus our attention on Japan’s 
socio-economic objectives that necessitate the coopera- 
tion of other countries (through trade, investment, 
and other forms of economic interactions) and ask 
whether Japan is likely to use methods that fall short 
of the standards of fair and equitable negotiations. 
Japan, ever since the “Nixon Shocks” of 1971, has 
shown a remarkable ability to make the best of an 
adverse situation brought about by the United States’ 
superior power of coercion, as discussed elsewhere.” 
This article therefore purports to follow similar lines 
of analysis with reference to Japan’s relations with 
the “smaller states” of Asia to ascertain whether these 
relations have generated or are likely to generate for 
Japan vis-a-vis these countries the type of coercive 
power that has been dramatically demonstrated by 
the United States over Japan in the last two years.® 

When two countries with different GNP scales trade 
with each other, a given volume of trade means more 
to the country with a smaller GNP than to one with 
a larger GNP. Should this trade suddenly disappear, 


the country with a smaller GNP suffers more than its: 


trading partner in terms of the standard of living, 
adjustment of living and working conditions, search 
for new export outlets and import sources, and so 
forth. It was Albert O. Hirschman’s brilliant insight 
that developed a theory of power between countries 
from the differential meaning of the same volume of 


2 Ibid, 

3 For additional information, see K. Taira, “Japan’s Eco- 
nomic Relations with Asia,” Current History, Vol. 60, No. 
356 (April, 1971). 


+A. O, Hirschman, National Power and the Structure of 


Foreign Trade (Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1945). 


trade to different countries because of differences in 
the scale of national economy (as best measured to- 
day by GNP).* Thus trade implies a leverage of 
threat on the part of a country with a larger GNP and 
a measure of dependence on the part of one with a 


` smaller GNP. There are several indicators which 


may be used for estimating the power implications of 
trade relationships. Some of these are as follows: 


(i) total exports (or imports) as a percentage of 
GNP; 

(ii) the percentage of total exports (or imports) 
going to (or coming from) a given foreign 
country; ; 

(ili) the balance of trade as a whole or with respect 
to a given trading partner (which under dif- 
ferent rules of the game initiated by the 
United States’ deficits in this account has 

. changed its power implications drastically) ; 

(iv) certain combinations of indicators above. 


The export ratio or import ratio (i) is often used 
as an indicator of a country’s “dependence” on for- 
eign trade. The frequent use of the word “depend- 
ence” is important when one contemplates the politi- 
cal implications of trade, for a country loses a degree 
of freedom with respect to something on which it 
“depends.” The higher the export or import ratio, 
for example, the larger will be the adverse impact on 
‘the national economy of widespread disruptions of 
world trade. A country that heavily “depends” upon 
trade cannot therefore initiate such disruptions unless 
it is prepared (for reasons that are irrational or ro- 
mantic) to absorb the relatively greater cost of such 
initiatives to itself than to other countries. Likewise, 
the percentage of a country’s total exports going to 
(or imports coming from) a given foreign country 
(ii) suggests its dependence on that foreign country. 
These percentages for the United States and Japan 
have been playing an enormous role in emasculating 
Japan with respect to a series of foreign economic 
moves initiated by the United States. 

To complete the comments on the trade basis of 
international power relations “mentioned above, 
chronic deficits in the balance of trade (iii) ordinarily 
weaken a debtor-country vis-a-vis creditor-countries. 
During the days of “gun-boat diplomacy,” creditor- 
countries sometimes seized resources of debtor-coun- 
tries for enforcing the payment of debts. The im- 
plicit threat of this nature in relation to international 
trade has been a source of discipline for national 
efforts to balance imports and exports. When the 
United States rejected’ the idea of submitting to the 
conventional discipline of trade balances in 1971, 
political implications of international trade took on 
a different coloring. 

United States-Japanese relations offer an illuminat- 


ing example of political implications of bilateral trade. 
e 
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United States imports from Japan amount to one- 
.third of Japan’s total exports, while Japan’s imports 
from the United States amount to about 10 per cent 
of the United States’ total exports. Should United 
States-Japanese trade suddenly cease to exist, Japan 
would ‘lose the market for one-third of her exports, 
while the United States would lose the market for but 
one-tenth of her exports. Even if the total exports 
had the same impact on the economies of the United 
States and Japan (i.e., even if the degree of trade de- 
pendence were the same for the United States and 
Japan); the disruption of United States-Japanese 
trade would inflict more damage on Japan than on 
‘the United States. The damage to Japan would 
actually be greater because Japan depends more on 
exports than the United States. Similar data and 


reasoning may be applied to Japan’s relations with 
“smaller states” of Asia. 

The table presented below shows, among other 
things, differential degrees of dependence on trade for 
selected Asian countries, Japan and the United States. 
Many useful implications can be drawn from this 
table. One overriding impression is, however, that 
any one Asian country by itself does not mean very 
much either to the United States or Japan as a trad- 
ing partner. Although the principal purpose of this 
table is to explore the meaning of differential trade 
dependence for Asia and Japan, the United States 
‘data are also included to prevent the discussion of 
Asia-Japan relationships from being blown out of 
proportion. 

To illustrate the use of the table for purposes of this 


Dependence of Asian Countries on Trade with the World, the U.S.A. and Japan using percentages for 1971 











Export Import Export Import Export Import 
Dependence Dependence Dependence Dependence Dependence Dependence 
Country On On On On On : On 
World © World © U.S.A. U.S.A. @ Japan © Japan © 
Republic of $ 
Korea 11.8 26.5 43.3 28.5 25.6 35.7 
Hong Kong unavailable unavailable 34.5 12.5 3.0 23.2 
Taiwan 31.2 28.3 40.8 28.3 14.0 38.9 
Thailand 12. 18.5 11.7 11.2 27.7 34.5 
Malaysia 54.8 48.7 15.6 4.8 . 21.6 13.3 
Singapore 77,7 127.0 7.7 11.1 6.5 18.0 
Philippines 12.4 14.1 42.2 25.6 43.7 34.9 
Indonesia 10.0 9.9 16.7 22.4 68.7 38.3 
Ceylon . 140 14.3 9.5 4.8 5.8 10.1 
Australia 14.0 12.7 12.2 22.1 34.6 15.5 
New Zealand 18.7 18.6 16.9 8.2 11.8 9.5 
© Total © Total © Exports ® Imports ® Exports Imports 
Exports Imports To U.S.A. From U.S.A. To Japan From Japan 
GNP GNP Total Total Total Total 
Exports Imports Exports “Imports 
U.S.A. U.S.A. Japan’s Japan’s 
‘Dependence Dependence Dependence Dependence 
Country On Exports On Imports Country On Exports On Imports 
To... © From... To... From... ® 
Republic of Republic of 
Korea 1.5 1.0 Korea 3.5 1.3 
Hong Kong 98 2.1 Hong Kong 3.3 5 
Taiwan 1.1 ' 1.8 Taiwan 2.9 1.4 
Thailand 3 2 Thailand 1.8 1.2 
Malaysia ; 7 6 Malaysia 8 1.9 
Singapore 7 3 Singapore 2.1 5 
Philippines .78. 1.1 Philippines. 1.9 2.6 
Indonesia 6 4 Indonesia 1.8 4.3 
Ceylon .03 .06 Ceylon al .09 
Australia 2.3 1.3 Australia 3.0 8.9 
New Zealand 2 = 5 New Zealand .5 8 
© Imports Exports To Imports Exports 
From U.S.A. U.S.A. From Japan To Japan 
U.S.A. U.S.A. Japan’s Japan’s 


Total Exports Total Imports 


y 


Sources: IN Statistical Yearbook. 1972; Tables 146 and 188. 


.N. Commodity Trade Statistics, 1971; Statistical Papers, Series D: Vol. XXI, Nos. 1-11. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1972; Table 1286. 


Total Exports 


Total Imports 
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article, it may be seen that 43.3 per cent of the Re- 
public of Korea’s total exports go to the United States, 
-but that only 1.5 per cent of the total United States 
exports are taken up by the Republic of Korea. 
Likewise, Japan takes 28.5 per cent of Korea’s exports, 
but Korea takes only 3.5 per cent of Japan’s. The 
total cessation of trade (only for a conceptual ex- 
periment) between the United States and the Re- 
public of Korea means the loss of market for 43.3 


per cent of Korea’s exports. But the United States’ 


loss of market amounts to only 1.5 per cent of her 
total exports. In short, the odds for coming out on 
top from a trade war are loaded 43.3 to 1.5 against 
Korea vis-a-vis the United States. Likewise, the odds 
against Korea vis-a-vis Japan are 25.6 to 3.5, con- 
siderably less than in the case of the United States but 
still substantial enough to cause second thoughts on the 
part of Koreans. 

It is clear then that each of the “smaller states” of 
Asia exports proportionately more to Japan than 
Japan exports to them. In other words, the earnings 
of foreign exchange from exports to Japan are pro- 
portionately more important to Asian countries than 
Japan’s earnings from exports to them are to Japan 
- herself. Should a trade disruption arise between any 
one of the Asian countries and Japan, the hardship 
suffered by Japan because of the event will be rela- 
tively far less than that suffered by the Asian country 
in question. If Japan desired to extract a certain con- 
cession from an Asian country, a threat to stop 
trading, though only as unmentionable background 
material, would give Japan a political leverage to 
back up her demand. Likewise, the percentage of any 
‘Asian country’s total imports coming from Japan is 
invariably far higher than the percentage of Japan’s 
total imports coming from that country. 

As far as indicators are concerned, the trade de- 
pendence of an Asian country on Japan is even 
xtronger than Japan’s dependence on the United 
States. Yet, when the United States seized upon the 
unequal United States-Japanese trade relationship to 
make certain bold demands on Japan like the revalu- 
ations of the yen, voluntary restraints on Japanese 
exports to the United States, a fuller liberalization of 
foreign capital investment in Japan and, later, a ban 
on some United States exports to Japan, Japan had 
to acquiesce with no effective means of retaliation. 
An economy the size of Japan has been as powerless 
as this in the context of trade dependence. 

Thus arises a terrifying question, at least as a con- 
ceptual possibility: will Japan ‘some day use her 
trade-based power of coercion over Asian countries 
the way the United States has used hers on Japan in 
the last few years? Fortunately, the likelihood of a 

ë Herman Kahn, The Emerging Japanese Superstate (En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970). 
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. “yes”? answer can be postponed for many more years. 


There are no domestic political or economic problems 
in Japan (similar to the United States’ high unem- 
ployment and balance-of-payments difficulties) that 
could be alleviated at least psychologically by showing 
how “tough” Japan can be to foreign countries. 
Nevertheless, Asian countries are correct in taking 
note of their unequal economic relations with Japan 
and worrying about their political implications. 

At the same time, it is possible that they worry too 
much. In recent years, the Asian countries’ anxiety 
about their relations with Japan has even surfaced in 
the form of shrill verbal attacks and violent street 
demonstrations against Japan. The talk of “ugly” 
Japanese is now commonplace throughout Asia. The 
Asian appellation of the Japanese as “economic ani- 
mals” is orchestrated with the Western mockery of 
them as “transistor salesmen.” Apparently, the Jap- 
anese simply cannot do anything right anywhere. 

The Japanese therefore find themselves in an im- 
possible dilemma. It seems that however well they 
behave, a single little inadequacy of word or deed 
would be enough to cancel thousands of merits. It 
would be entirely human, therefore, if Japan’s collec- 
tive psyche one day collapses and Japan begins to 
take irrational paths toward power in the crudest 
possible sense—the military. (Since there are people 
like Herman Kahn who consider this entirely normal 
for a nation,® the line between rationality and irra- 
tionality in a nation’s behavior is evidently far from 
clear.) 
economics and politics, or wealth and power, would 
then be vindicated, but the world would be worse off 
for that, while Japan would once again be held re- 
sponsible for disturbing the peace of Asia. This is the 
snare to which the current rhetoric and resentment of 
Japan’s economic capability seem to be leading. 

But it is not solely the “wickedness” of Japan that 
leads the “saintly” world into grave difficulties. Tit- 
for-tat, the shoe may be put on the other foot, for it 
can be the wicked world that leads innocent Japan 
into this trap. Even in terms of pure economics an 
economic collapse or a radical shift in the direction of 
resource allocation in Japan, after the Japanese econ- 
omy has grown to its present size, will also have 
enormous effects on other economies, particularly 
those of the “smaller states” of Asia. By provoking 
Japan into economic: and political difficulties, the 
world therefore will have to pay a portion of the cost 
resulting from disruptions due to Japan’s irrational 
responses. Which is to blame becomes a moot ques- 
tion after such disruptions have actually taken place. 


This, then, is the dilemma for the world, eloquently 


put by James P. Sterba with respect to Asian coun- 
tries: ° 


The problem with taking threatening action against Japan 
is twofold; first, it could drive Japan into using the very 


The world’s prophesy about the linkage of. 


Japan and the “Smaller States” 


political or military force the nations of the region fear 
most. Second, Japanese economic retaliation could stag- 
nate development throughout the region, causing a de- 
pression that could serve the designs of subversives helped 
by the Chinese or Russians. 


OPTIONS FOR JAPAN 


It would of course be folly for Japan to capitalize 
on the dilemma of the “smaller states” of Asia. In 
this respect, the consequences of United States foreign' 
economic policy in the past two years offer an object 
lesson for Japan’s options. It is true that a strong 
and prosperous United States economy is highly de- 
sirable from the world’s point of view, but it does not 
follow that whatever the United States does, the 
world owes her an obligation to keep her strong and 
prosperous.” Thus, observing how the United States 
has infuriated the world by her series of unilateral 
moves since the summer of 1971, Japan should, and 
can, avoid tasteless “gutter politics” based on a naked 
calculus of power. Options associated with a balance 
of power should be ruled out forever. 

This is not a moral sermon for Japan. The realities 
of constitutional constraints on Japanese polity actu- 
ally rule out the conventional notion of power. The 

_ preamble of the Constitution of Japan contains the 
following “pledge”: 


We, the Japanese people, desire peace for all time and 
are deeply conscious of the high ideals controlling human 
relationships, and we have determined to preserve our 
security and existence, trusting in the justice and faith of 
the peace-loving peoples of the world. ... We, the 
Japanese people, pledge our national honor to accom- 
plish these high ideals and purposes with all our resources. 


Further, Article 9 of the Constitution states that 
“, .. the Japanese people forever renounce war as a 
_ sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use 
of force as means of settling international disputes.”® 
No matter how the power-hungry fringes of Jap- 
anese politics tried to circumscribe the pledges and 
injunctions of the constitution, their success would be 
limited by a broad cross-section of the Japanese public 
that can exercise its political clout in defense of the 
constitution. Furthermore, in terms of the style and 
comfort of living that a country’s economic capability 
should bring about, Japan still falls far short of the 
target that exists in-the popular image of relation- 
ships between production and living conditions. An 
increasing portion of Japan’s economic capability is 
yet to be transformed into improvements in the level 


T For a survey of U.S. feelings about trade, see M. Bron- 
fenbrenner, “A Japanese-American Trade War?” Quarterly 
Reniew of Economics and Business, Vol. 11, No. 3 (Autumn 
1971); and K. Taira, “Reflections on U.S.-Japan Economic 
Conflict,” Management Japan, Vol. 6, No. 3 (Winter, 1973), 

8 For an illuminating analysis of "Japanese attitudes to- 
ward this and other provisions of the constitution of Japan, 
see Myung-kun Yiu, “The Prospect of Japanese Rearma- 
gnent,” Current History, Vol. 60, No. 356 (April, 1971). 
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and quality of life before Japan can claim that she 
has caught up with the advanced countries of the 
West. Japan needs more resources to solve such 
problems as cleaning up the polluted environment, 
providing services to the aged, the young, the sick, 
the disabled, and the disadvantaged, overcoming lags 
in scientific accomplishments (Japan boasts a shame- 
fully small number of Nobel laureates in view of the 
fact that she is the world’s third richest country, for 
example). International activities requiring peaceful 
and imaginative uses of resources also include educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges, official technical and 
economic assistance, more sophisticated involvements 
in international organizations and machineries, and 
so on. It is clear that the conventional concept of 
power is rather counterproductive as an adjunct of 
a nation’s efforts in these areas. 

In the face of apparently world-wide misgivings 
about the consequences of Japan’s economic capabil- 
ity, Japan’s best friend is time. Should 20 more years 
elapse without Japan using power against other coun- 
tries associated with Japan’s success in her domestic 
programs, Japan’s national character would surely be 
pronounced peaceful by the world. At the same time, 
20 years would work wonders in the “smaller states” 
of Asia which are already characterized by a built-in 
growth momentum. They will be economic giants 
in their own right in the near future. What is crucial 
here is peace—20 years of peace at least. In this 
respect, remarks by His Excellency Soedjatmoko, 
former ambassador to the United States from Indo- 
nesia, on how to maintain peace in Southeast Asia are 
extremely valuable. Speaking of the possibility of a 
viable Southeast Asian organization of states like the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
he points out “that Southeast Asian nations should 
have the wisdom and fortitude to refrain from inviting 
the intervention of external forces in cases of intra- 
regional or internal conflict.” He further states: “It 
is equally important for them to realize the other 
side of the coin—i.e., that the major-power Southeast 
Asia relationships will be as much influenced by the 
local powers as by the major powers, and that to an 
important extent major-power interaction among 


(Continued on page 230) 
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- * “While unmistakably the LDP has dominated the corridor of power 
structure in postwar Japan, democratic institutions and political culture 
have provided the resources for political leadership in terms of growth, 
legitimacy, continuity, reliance and predictability. Japan thus has made 
steady progress toward democracy, but the change has been directed to- 
ward modernity within her own tradition.” 


Postwar Political Leadership in Japan 


By Key S. Ryane 
Associate Professor of History, Martha Washington College 


OTHING HAS BEEN SO PHENOMENAL in Japan 

in the postwar period (1945-1972) as a 

stable and steady growth toward democratic 
institutions, despite the rapid and frequent changes in 
the Japanese Cabinet, which has been overturned 23 
times. There are various explanations: economic and 
industrial growth, reliance on the United States for 
defense, the industry of the Japanese people, and Ja- 
pan’s constitutional and political structure. 

In theory, the Japanese Cabinet is now vested with 
the executive power. The 1947 constitution explicitly 
designated the Cabinet as the sole source of the ex- 
ecutive power: however, in actual practice, the center 
of gravity in exercising this power is not so much the 
Cabinet but its head, the Prime Minister. He is 
chiefly responsible for discharging the executive power 
and he is constitutionally empowered to do so as the 
head of the executive branch of the government. 

Only a member of the Diet can constitutionally 
head the government. In order to do so, he must 
lead his party as party president; moreover, he must 
first be elected to the Diet. Apparently, in the post- 
war period, no one expected to lead or head the gov- 
ernment without his party’s support. Thus, the post- 
war politician has been, in one sense, not only a man 
of strong party orientation but a man of strong party 
organization. While this has been a fundamental 
reality of postwar Japanese politics, it is less cer- 
tain that the Japanese electorate has been similarly 
oriented toward party membership.? 

Japanese voting behavior also reveals a great deal. 
The national survey of the people’s preference for 
selecting the candidate suggests that only an average 
of 34 per cent of the voters over the period of 1958- 


1 Nathaniel B. Thayer, How the Conservative Rule Ja- 
fam A Ermeeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), pp. 
2 Articles 53 and 54. 
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1967 actually voted on the basis of their party support. 
Instead, Japanese voters tended to vote on the basis 
of the candidate’s ability, achievement and personality. 

The party’s relationship with the Diet is most inti- 
mate. The Diet actually makes and unmakes the 
party government; and the party government is thus 
accountable to the Diet. Conversely, the Diet makes 
the party government responsible to the electorate. 
The Diet is moreover constitutionally empowered to 
designate a Diet member as its choice as Prime Minis- 
ter and the Prime Minister must appoint a majority 
of his Cabinet members from the Diet members. 
He is also greatly dependent upon the Diet for ap- 
propriations to run the government. His domestic 
and foreign policies are also scrutinized and his per- 
formances are closely watched and checked by the 
Diet. While he and his Cabinet are subject to the no- 
confidence vote of the Diet, he has the right to dissolve 
the Diet. On the other hand, he may call an extraor- 
dinary session of the Lower House and may also 
convoke the Upper House in emergency session in 
case of the dissolution of the Lower House.? Party 
responsibility has thus been constitutionally and po- 
litically maintained; its effectiveness and performance 
are measured by the party’s command of the majority 
in the Diet. 

In postwar Japanese politics, the principle of col- 
lective responsibility has been closely followed. It is 
essential for the Prime Minister and Cabinet members 
to stand together once a decision is made. If an in- 
dividual minister refutes or opposes the Cabinet de- 
cision, the Prime Minister is empowered to remove 
him any time, on any issue, as he chooses, unless the 
decision has been either open or non-Cabinet. An- 
other strong measure for actual operation of collective 
responsibility is that the Prime Minister can ask the 
Diet to dissolve. Also, whenever the Prime Minister 
resigns, his Cabinet must resign en masse. In this , 
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sense, the Japanese government regards an attack on 
a Cabinet minister as an attack on the government. 
Finally, the Prime Minister’s effectiveness is greatly 
dependent upon whether or not he can control and 
command the strongest faction of his party. 


ELEVEN PRIME MINISTERS 


Japan’s postwar Prime Ministers have invariably 
been modern, well-educated, professional, organiza- 
tional and party-faction-orientated men. Above all, 
they are in general professionally skilled in perform- 
ing their roles and politically most effective in inter- 
acting group relations. Over the period of 27 years 
between 1945 and 1972, there were altogether 11 men 
who took the helm of state. The postwar Prime Min- 
ister was relatively old in assuming office for the first 
time compared with his prewar counterpart; the aver- 
age age was about 64 (63.6) while the median age 
for the prewar minister born before 1868 was 52, and 
for those born after 1868 was about 62. The young- 
est to have obtained office was Tanaka, who became 
the Prime Minister on July 6, 1972, at the age of 54. 
He succeeded Eisaku Satö as the youngest postwar 
Prime Minister, though Sato himself served longest in 
office since the office was first installed in 1885. The 
oldest was Tanzan Ishibashi, who was 72 when he 
first formed his Cabinet on December 22, 1956. > 

In the postwar period, there have been relatively 
few Prime Ministers. While the turnover of the Cab- 
inet was rapid, the office of the Prime Minister was 
éxtraordinarily stable, due partly to the fact that a 
few men returned repeatedly and partly to the fact 
that all the Prime Ministers since Yoshida’s first Cab- 
inet (May 22, 1946), and Katayama’s Cabinet (May 
24, 1947—March 10, 1948), were members of the fore- 
runner of the Liberal Democratic party or members 
of the Liberal Democratic party itself. 

Before a complete merger of the Liberal Dem- 
ocratic party took place in November, 1955, Yoshida 
dominated, holding the office for nearly eight years 
out of the total ten years of the 1945-1955 period. In 
the succeeding 1955-1972 period, five different Prime 
Ministers occupied the office, each serving an av- 
erage of about three years; they were, however, all 
from the Liberal Democratic party. A one-sided rep- 
resentation of the office had definitely persisted. As 
a result, the stability of the office was exclusively main- 
tained by the Liberal Democratic party, and con- 
tinuity was perpetuated, with only one party in 
power throughout this period. 

Usually, the party president who commanded the 
strongest faction of the majority party transferred his 
strength into the Lower House. Unlike prewar Prime 
Ministers, all postwar Prime Ministers were members 


3 Both Tédai and Kyédai are the former Imperial Uni- 
versities of Japan, Tékyo Imperial University and Kydto 
è Imperial Universities. 


of the Lower House, with the single exception of 
Prince Higashikuni. They were also invariably party 
presidents- before they headed the government. Sig- 
nificantly, then, in postwar Japanese politics, party 
power structure has been well integrated into the 
legislative process. l 

After the first general election of the Diet, held on 
April 10, 1946, the Liberal party commanded a 
plurality of 141 votes out of a total 464 in the Lower 
House. Yoshida formed a coalition Cabinet for the 
first time. ‘He had practically no legislative experi- 
ence, having been a prewar senior diplomat prior to 
assuming the office (though he eventually gained at 
least eight years of legislative experience while stay- 
ing in the office). With the exception of Yoshida, all 
postwar Prime Ministers since 1946 had had exten- 
sive legislative experience prior to assuming the of- 
fice. An average length of legislative experience for 
the Prime Ministers was about 14 years. Most sig- 
nificant, a majority of the postwar Prime Ministers 
did not have prewar legislative experience; they were 
rather newcomers to the political arena. Among the 
postwar Prime Ministers, Hatoyama and Katayama 
had had the most extensive legislative experience both 
in the prewar and postwar periods. 

The educational and professional background of 
the postwar Prime Ministers reveals that they were 
not only highly educated but they had all succeeded 
in their professions. An overwhelming majority— 
eight out of eleven—were the graduates of the Tōdai- 
Kyédai, the Japanese counterpart of Oxford,* and 
far more highly trained than the prewar Prime Min- 
isters, only 65.6 per cent of whom completed formal 
higher education in one form or another. Moreover, 
almost all postwar Prime Ministers and their Cabinet 
members were civilians; the only exception was again 
Prince Higashikuni, who headed the government im- 
mediately after the war. 

It is also significant that only one postwar Japanese 
Prime Minister, namely Katayama, was a lawyer. 
The most discernible professional patterns of the post- 
war Prime Ministers were two: the ascendancy of 
diplomats in the 1945-1952 period and the dominance 
of bureaucratic-technocrats in the 1952-1972 period. 
An increasing professionalization of Japanese Prime 
Ministers took place in the postwar period. They were 
also clearly inclined to be achievement-orientated and 
strongly embedded in “intellectualism” in their educa- 
tion and training, perhaps with the exception of 
Tanaka. 

As to social and geographical origins of the Prime 
Ministers, the majority (seven out of the total eleven) 
of the postwar Prime Ministers were sons of the ris- 
ing, prosperous merchants and professional families. 
They were invariably the products of modern Jap- 
anese society which was then undergoing a rapid in- 


dustrialization. Also, more than half—Higashikuni, 
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Shidehara, Yoshida, Katayama, Ashida, and Hato- 
yama—were born in the metropolitan areas of Tékyé, 
Kyoto and-Osaka. In contrast to this, the over- 
whelming {Majority (95 per cent) of the prewar 
Prime Ministers were born in the rural areas. Also 
unlike the prewar Prime Ministers, the postwar Prime 
Ministers had no apparent tie with the traditionally 
dominant social class, the samurai. If any of them 
had such a tie, none of them ever tried’ to claim it. 

Almost all of the postwar Prime Ministers came 
from middle and upper classes of the Japanese so- 
ciety. In contrast, the prewar Prime Ministers had 
only a marginal representation from these classes. 
Therefore, in the postwar period, an individual Prime 
Minister did not undergo rapid social mobility. 

The postwar Prime Ministers have been interlock- 
ingly connected with factional politics; they were 
leaders representative of the strongest faction of their 
parties.* To be effective,'a Prime Minister has had 
to lead the strongest faction in the party as well as to 
command a majority of other factions in the party. 

With these demanding dual leadership roles both in 
party and in government, the postwar Prime Ministers 
have been politically experienced, intelligent, skillful 
organization men, typical of modern industrial so- 
ciety. However, these qualities were not sufficient to 
warrant an efficient performance. Most discernibly, 
there seem to be at least four reliable and effective 
methods of sustaining and maintaining factional poli- 
tics in Japan. First of all, the strength of a faction 
leader is largely determined by his ability to provide 
major appointments in the party and government.® 

Another equally determining factor is the faction 
leader’s capacity to solicit, collect and deliver political 
funds, needed to maintain his factional organization 
and, more important, to elect his followers to the Diet. 
The extent of a faction leader’s influence in and 
compatibility with both the party and the government 
is inseparably dependent upon his political and finan- 
cial resources. For instance, most LDP Diet members 
are also often recipients of political funds from the 
party itself. As of the mid-1960’s, most LDP Diet 
members were to receive, “as a matter of routine, 
about half a million yen per a year from the party and 
at least Y 1 million from the factions.” 


4 Haruhito Fukui, Party in Power (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1970), p, 134. 
5 Thayer, op. cit., p. 31. 


6 Gerald L. Curtis, Election Campaigning Japanese Style 


(New York: Columbia University Press, 1971), p. 234. 

T Robert .W. Ward has suggested that the interplay of 
individualism and traditional particularlism appears within 
the institutional framework. This adoption probably does 
reduce the degree of conformity and provide more atten- 
tion for the individual citizen socially and therefore po- 
litically. See also Frank Langdon, Politics in Japan (Bos- 
ton: Little Brown, 1967), p. 90. Langdon quoted from 
Robert E. Ward, “The Community and Political Process.” 
Village Japan, ed. by Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall 
and Robert E. Ward (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959), pp. 436-41. 


A compelling predicament appears in political | 
fund-raising in the LDP; most often, party leaders 
(officials of the party) and faction leaders are in 
competitive positions. Competition and proliferation 
are thus inevitable, and the political climate and .the 
culture of factional politics make the LDP’s intra-party 
and intra-factional relationship extremely complex. 

An equally important factor in determining the 
strength of a faction leader is the assurance that his 
faction members in the Diet will increase. Whether 
a faction leader succeeds hinges on his ability to 
elect as many members from his own faction as Diet 
members. Factional leaders and party officers may 
find themselves actively competing against each other 
to elect their own followers. The faction leader 
maintains not only his own headquarters, besides his 
tie with the LDP’s, but runs his own political con- 
vention and training institute. 

The final determining factors in factional strength 
are a faction leader’s personal ties and social con- 
nections, including his collegial and professional ties. 
For example, Sat6 was a graduate of the Law School 
of Tokyo Imperial University, like many of the other 
postwar Prime Ministers, but he, was professionally a 
bureaucratic technocrat in that he had a successful 
career in the Ministry of Transportation. He was 
from a relatively well-to-do family, whose head was 
a prosperous sake brewer. It is noted that Satō’s two 
elder brothers are the late vice-admiral of the 
Imperial Navy, Satö Ichiro, and the former Prime 
Minister, Kishi Nobusuke, while his brothers-in-law, 
Tsunemitsu Shird of Sanwa Bank and Hara Hide- 
kuma of Daiichi Electric Industry, are also well 
known names in business circles. 

Postwar Japanese Prime Ministers have worked 
rather efficiently with the parliamentary institution 
which they have helped to nurture and cultivate, com- 
bined with active factional politics.’ Within the 
limits of. Japan’s political tradition and culture, the 
Prime Ministers function as a pivotal embodiment of 
the parliamentary party institution. They have been 
proved to be most pragmatic in their performance, 
and they have been the least inclined to be ideologi- 
cal in arriving at political decisions. While unmis- 
takably the LDP has dominated the corridor of 
power structure in postwar Japan, democratic in- 
stitutions and political culture have provided the re- 
sources for political leadership in terms of growth, 
legitimacy, continuity, reliance and predictability. 
Japan thus has made steady progress toward democ- 
racy, but the change has been directed toward mo- 
dernity within her own tradition. 
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“In sum, while the two Koreas have converged both literally and in ° 
terms of political structure and ideology, they continue to be embroiled 
in conflict—conflict born of the disparate political interests of their respec- 
tive rulers, two decades of mutual distrust, and a bloodstained record of 


enmity,” 


Convergence and Conflict in the 
Two Koreas 


By B. C. Kou 


Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


HE MOST NOTEWORTHY DEVELOPMENT in the 

Korean Peninsula since the dawn of the new 

decade is the convergence of the two Koreas. 
The convergence has manifested itself not only in the 
well publicized dialogue between the two erstwhile 
enemies but also in the realm of ideology and power. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental incompatibility of the 
interests of the respective governing elites continues to 
generate friction and conflict. 

For two decades, after the outbreak of the fratricidal 
Korean War in June, 1950, the two halves of Korea 
steadfastly maintained postures of unremitting hostility 
toward each other. The Communist regime of Kim Il 
Sung, officially known as the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea (DPRK), continued to wage vigor- 
ous campaigns of ‘psychological warfare, infiltration, 
and sabotage aimed at undermining and eventually 
toppling its rival, the government of the Republic of 
Korea (ROK). Since it perceived the formidable 
military shield of the United States, embodied in the 
presence of 60,000 American troops and the United 
States-ROK mutual defense treaty, as the principal 
stumbling block to its goals, Pyongyang also made an 
all-out effort to vilify, harass, and humiliate Washing- 
ton hoping to force the latter’s withdrawal from 
Korea. Symptomatic of Pyongyang’s continuing pre- 
occupation were such provocative incidents as the 
abortive commando raid on the presidential mansion 
in Seoul in January, 1968, the forcible seizure of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo in the same month, and the downing of 
the United States naval reconnaissance plane EC-121 
in April, 1969. 

For their part, the successive regimes in Seoul took 


1 The spelling of Korean names in this article follows the 
known preferences of the individuals concerned. Other 
Korean proper nouns and words are romanized according 
to the McCune-Reischauer system, 

2 Tonga Ilbo (Seoul), August 15, 1970. 


stern counter-measures against the ever-present threat 
from North Korea by enacting singularly harsh anti- 
Communist and national security laws and by beefing 
up their defense apparatus. In the world arena, Seoul 
spared no effort in downgrading Pyongyang, flatly re- 
fusing to recognize the latter’s existence, let alone 
its legitimacy. 

Against this backdrop, the initiation of a dialogue 
between the two Koreas in September, 1971, came as 
a welcome surprise to the Korean people. But that 
dialogue, which had begun on an ostensibly non-gov- 
ernmental basis for the avowedly humanitarian objec- 
tive of reuniting an estimated 10 million Korean fam- 
ilies broken up by the Korean War, escalated to a 
series of high-level political negotiations, leading to 
the stunning publication of a North-South joint com- 
muniqué on July 4, 1972. An examination of the se- 
quence of a few key events may help us to understand 
the meaning of this sudden breakthrough in inter- 
Korean relations. 

In retrospect, the Liberation Day speech by ROK 
President Park Chung Hee in August, 1970, marked 
an important milestone in North-South relations. In 
that speech, Park unveiled a significant change in 
Seoul’s policy by indicating a willingness to “propose 
and implement epochal and . . . realistic measures with 
a view to removing in stages various artificial barriers 
between South and North Korea” provided that North 
Korea cease all hostile acts and publicly renounce her 
goals of aggression toward and forcible overthrow of 
the Seoul government. Park also said that Seoul 
would no longer object to North Korean participation 
in annual United Nations debates over Korea on the 
condition that Pyongyang acknowledge the authority 
and competence of the world body. Finally, he chal- 
lenged North Korea to a peaceful competition with 


- South Korea in economic development.” 
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In political terms, however, the speech was less an 
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olive branch than a well calculated gesture to offset 
Pyongyang’s propaganda offensive. For not only was 
the offer. of reconciliation contingent on a set of 
conditions manifestly unacceptable to North Korea,? 
but the tone of the speech was hardly calculated to 
please Pyongyang, containing as it did a denunciation 
of Kim Il Sung as well as references to the “North 
Korean puppets.” To no one’s surprise, North Korea 
categorically rejected the overtures as a “swindle.” 

In April, 1971, North Korea launched a counter- 
offensive. In a report to its nominal legislature, the 
Supreme People’s Assembly, Foreign Minister Huh 
Dam unveiled an eight-point program, including a 
proposal to negotiate with “all political parties . . . 
and .. . patriotic persons” in South Korea “at any 
mutually agreeable time and place.”> Conspicuously 
absent was Pyongyang’s customary insistence on with- 
drawal of all foreign (i.e., United States) troops as a 
precondition for negotiation. Whether the expression, 
“all political parties . . . and . . . patriotic persons,” 
embraced the ruling Democratic-Republican party 
(DRP) and President Park Chung Hee, however, 
remained unclear. 

In August, 1971, Premier Kim Il Sung (his title 
changed to President in December, 1972) clarified the 
matter: North Korea, he said, would meet with “all 
political parties including the DRP, all social organi- 
zations, and all individuals at any time.”@ The omis- 
sion of’ the adjective “patriotic? was obviously de- 
signed to convey the message that no one would be 
ruled out. Six days later, Seoul responded by pro- 
posing talks between representatives of Red Cross 
organizations in the two Koreas for the purpose of 
reuniting separated families.” Pyongyang’s acceptance 
of this proposal on August 14 marked a his- 
toric turning point in Korea. After two decades 
of armed confrontation and mutual recrimination, the 
two Koreas finally agreed to talk with each other. ` 


A SLOW PACE 


The painfully slow pace of the Red Cross talks 
(there have been seven full-dress sessions held alter- 
nately in Pyongyang and Seoul as of this writing 
[August, 1973]) and their apparent lack of progress 


3 For Pyongyang to “renounce” aggressive aims toward 
Seoul, for example, would be tantamount to admitting that 
it had indeed harbored such aims. As for the United Na- 
tions, Pyongyang had steadfastly maintained that the world 
body had forfeited its moral as well as legal authority to 
be an impartial arbiter on the Korean question on account 
of its participation as a belligerent in the Korean War. 

S Cane Sinmun (Pyongyang), August 22, 1970, edi- 
torial, 

5 Ibid., April 13, 1971. 

6 Ibid., August 7, 1971. 

T For the text of the proposal, see Han-Kyo Kim (ed.), 
Reunification of Korea: 50 Basic Documents ( Washington, 
D.G.: Institute for Asian Studies, 1972), pp. 81-82. 

8 For the text of the communiqué, see Tonga Ilbo and 
Nodong Sinmun, July 4, 1972, and The New York Times, 
July 5, 1972. 


have disillusioned many Korean people. Yet their 
catalytic role in stimulating political dialogue between 
the two Koreas should not be overlooked. On July 4, 
1972, Seoul and Pyongyang simultaneously released a 
joint communiqué disclosing that the two sides, 
through a series of secret negotiations between top- 
level political emissaries, had reached an understand- 
ing to work toward improving their relations and 
eventually reunifying the peninsula. The heart of the 
communiqué was agreement on three principles of 
reunification calling, respectively, for (1) an indepen- 
dent solution of the problem free from interference by 
“outside force,” (2) a peaceful approach to the prob- 
lem, and (3) the transcending of differences in ideas, 
ideology, and systems in order to achieve a national 
unity. The communiqué also stated that “the two 
sides have agreed not to slander or defame each other, 
not to undertake armed provocations whether on a 
large or small scale, and to take positive measures to 
prevent inadvertent military incidents.” Additionally, 
the two sides agreed to establish a “hot line” as well 
as a “North-South Co-ordinating Committee.” 

The hope that these breath-taking developments 
would soon pave the way for Korean reunification, 
however, was quickly dashed. For subsequent events 
clearly showed that the gulf separating the two Koreas 
in terms of political interests remained as wide-as 
ever before. On the key question of eliminating inter- 
ference by “outside force” in the reunification pro- 
cess, for example, both sides advanced conflicting 
interpretations from the outset. To Pyongyang, the 
phrase meant first and foremost that United States 
troops must be withdrawn from Korea and that the 
U.N. must keep its hands off Korea. To Seoul, 
neither the presence of United States troops nor the 
United Nations constituted an “outside force.” Nor 
was the solemn pledge to refrain from slandering or 
defaming each other scrupulously observed. Except 
for the fact that both sides stopped referring to each 
other as “puppets,” nothing much appears to have 
changed. Thinly veiled slander and criticism have 
continued to emanate from each side more or less 
continuously, and both sides have pointedly refused 
to use each other’s official names. 

How may one account for North Korea’s decision to 
participate in the dialogue with Seoul? And what of 
Seoul’s motives? Manifestly, one cannot stress too 
much the importance of external stimuli in the initia- 
tion of the Korean dialogue. More than anything 
else, United States President Richard Nixon’s decision 
to visit the People’s Republic of China and the sig- 
nificant change in the external political milieu of the 
two Koreas which it foreshadowed must have entered 
into the strategic calculations of both Pyongyang and 
Seoul. For détente between their major patron states 
had serious implications for the viability of their erst- 
while strategic goals. e 
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Insofar as North Korea was concerned, further- 
more, the July 4 joint communiqué could not have 
been more welcome. As noted, the explicit renuncia- 
tion of “outside force” by the two sides, coupled with 
the emerging détente in Korea which the communi- 
qué both symbolized and anticipated, would, in 
Pyongyang’s view, lead to the withdrawal of United 
States troops from Korean soil, thus removing what it 
perceived as the major obstacle to Korean unity. A 
reduction of tensions would also mean that North 
Korea would be able to alleviate its manpower short- 
age by diverting a sizable portion of its military per- 
sonnel to the industrial sector.° 

Another possibility is that Kim Il Sung may have 
revised his scenario for the communization of South 
Korea. His original scenario, unveiled in his report 
to the October, 1966, conference of the Korean 
Workers party (KWP), called for organization of a 
Marxist-Leninist party in the South with peasants, 
workers, and progressive intellectuals as its core. With 
North Korean assistance, the party would engage in all 
possible forms of struggle to harass and undermine 
United States troops and South Korean authorities. 
After the party- succeeded in its goal of a revolution- 
ary take-over of power, there would be negotiations 
between the two Koreas, resulting in reunification. 

But the “Revolutionary Party of Reunification,” de- 
signed as the vanguard of the revolution, exists in 
name only. Kim, may have reasoned that increased 
overt contacts between the two Koreas would open up 
new opportunities for “revolutionary”? struggle in the 
South. 


CONVERGENCE IN POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


The probable motives of Seoul in initiating the 


? For Kim Il Sung’s admission of labor shortage in North 
Korea, see Minobe Ryōkichi, “Kin Nichi-sei shush6 kaiken- 
ki” [Interview With Premier Kim Il Sung], Sekai (Tokyo), 
February, 1972, p. 50. 

10 See the special presidential proclamation accompany- 
ing T aiaioie of martial law in Tonga Ilbo, October 

31 Ibid., April 26, 1971. Events soon proved that he 
would indeed honor the last part of his pledge: that he 
would make no more campaign speéches. Under new con- 
stitutional order that emerged in the wake of the “October 
reforms,” Park would be elected indirectly and thus be spared 
the chore of making any campaign speeches. 

12 The multiple correlation coefficient between the oppo- 
sition vote and these two variables was an astounding .937. 
* See Jae-On Kim and B. C. Koh, “Electoral Behavior and 
Social Development in South Korea: An Aggregate Data 
Analysis of Presidential Elections,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 
34, No. 3 (August, 1972), pp. 825-859. Kim Dae Jung 
recently came into the limelight of the world press when 
he was kidnapped by six Koreans from a hotel in Tokyo 
in August, 1973. He had. been living in self-imposed exile 
in. Japan and the United States since President Park’s dec- 
laration of martial law in October, 1972. His outspoken 
criticisms of Park’s dictatorial rule had attracted consider- 
able attention from the press to the obvious dismay of the 
Park regime. His reappearance in Seoul five days after 
his abduction sparked an uproar in Japan for an infringe- 
ment of sovereignty. The incident was expected to have 
an adverse impact on Seoul-Tokyo relations. 


dialogue may be explored by examining the Uses to 
which it has been put. The traumatic events in South 
Korea since October, 1972—the declaration of martial 
law, the restructuring of South Korea’s political 
system resulting in the unprecedented concentration 
of power in the hands of the President, and the virtual 
elimination of free speech and electoral competition— 
lead to one obvious conclusion: the dialogue has been 
used to legitimize the extension ad infinitum of the 
tenure and powers of President Park.*° 

A little perspective is in order. A constitutional ban 
on Park’s third term was lifted in 1969 amid an 
intense controversy and through such extraordinary 
tactics as the holding of a secret midnight session of 
the National Assembly to approve the measure, to 
which only the known supporters of Park were in- 
vited. When he ran for a third term in April, 1971, 


_his. principal opponent, Kim Dae Jung, charged that 


Park would prolong his rule beyond a third term. On 
the eve of the election, Park responded to the charge 
in these words: 


The opposition party has been spreading the false 
propaganda that .. . I will seek [reelection to the Pres- 
idency] twice, thrice, and forever. But, in approving the 
constitutional amendment enabling me to run for a third 
term, you [the electorate] have given me permission to run 
one more time only, not unlimited times. If you will elect 
me again this time, this will be my last political speech.11 


Park was reelected to his third term by polling 51 
per cent of actual votes cast, compared with 43.5 per 
cent for Kim Dae Jung. Park owed his victory mainly 
to the support of voters in his native region, Yongnam, 
and in rural areas. Indeed, statistical analysis suggests 
that two variables, regionalism and urbanization, to- 
gether accounted for 88 per cent of the variance in 
voting behavior in that presidential election.” 

In the National Assembly election of May, 1971, 
the opposition New Democratic party (NDP) nearly 
doubled its strength by winning a total of 89 seats, as 
opposed to 113 seats captured by the DRP. Two seats 
were won by minor parties. In the 3 most populous 
cities—Seoul, Pusan, and Taegu—the NDP won all 
but 4 of the 32 seats contested. The chief significance 
of all this was that the opposition party was now in a 
position to block any constitutional amendment aimed 
at prolonging Park’s rule. 

These electoral returns, however, were not the only 
signs of mounting antigovernment sentiment on the 
part of the South Korean people.: In fact, social and 
political unrest continued to plague the Seoul regime 
throughout 1971. Notable events includéd (1) con- 
tinuing student protests against electoral dishonesty, 
corruption in government, and compulsory military 
training (which led to the closing of universities twice, 
massive arrests of students, and the unprecedented 
military occupation of campuses), (2) a nationwide 
struggle by university professors for academic free- 
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dom, (3) strikes by medical interns and residents at 
national hospitals, (4) the unprecedented crisis in the 
judiciary, in which judges throughout the nation 
tendered their resignations en masse in protest against 
alleged infringement of their independence, (5) the 
revolt by 2,000 residents in a low-income public hous- 
ing project, and (6) a bloody mutiny by members of a 
special air force unit which claimed the lives of 44 
persons, including 20 mutineers.1* 

It was clearly in response to this state of affairs 
that Park declared a state of emergency in December, 
1971. Citing the threat from North Korea, Park 
vastly expanded his powers and drastically curtailed 
political liberties, particularly freedom of speech and 
of assembly. But, as Pyongyang was to reveal seven 
months later, secret political contacts between the two 
Koreas had already been under way when these mea- 
sures were taken.* Ironically, the dialogue with 
North Korea provided the principal justification for 
the jettisoning of even the trappings of political 
democracy in October, 1972. 

Under a new constitution approved in a referen- 
dum by 92.3 per cent of South Korean voters in No- 


‘vember, 1972, practically all restraints on presidential 


power were removed, and the Presidency became the 
repository of total power. Most important, the Presi- 
dent would be elected indirectly to an indefinite num- 
ber of six-year terms by a “National Council for Uni- 
fication.” On December 23, 1972, Park was reelected 
to his fourth term by the Council. The vote was 
2,357 to 0, with two invalid votes. There were no 
opponents.*® 

Interestingly, North Korea also undertook con- 
stitutional change. On December 27, 1972, her 
Supreme People’s Assembly adopted a new consti- 
tution whose salient feature appears to be the narrow- 
ing of the gap between form and reality. Kim Il 
Sung, who was elected to the newly created post of 
chusok (officially translated as President) the next 
day, became the supreme leader in law as well as in 
fact." In brief, in terms of political structure, the two 
Koreas have achieved a remarkable degree of converg- 
ence. 


13 For details of these and other incidents, see Tonga 
yon’gam [Tonga Yearbook], 1972 (Seoul: Tonga Tbo-sa, 
1972), pp. 443-463. 

14 See the text of Second Vice-Premier Park Sung aa 
eae conference in Pyongyang in Nodong Sinmun, July 4 
1 

16 Technically, the old constitution was merely “amended,” 
but the amendments were so sweeping as to create a new 
constitutional structure. 

16 Han’guk Ilbo (Seoul), December 24, 1972. 

17 Nodong Sinmun, December 28 and 29, 1972. 

18 B, C. Koh, “Ideology and Political Control in North 
Korea,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 32, No. 3 (August, 1970), 
pp. 655-674. 

19 For impressions’ of foreign visitors, see the series of 
articles by Harrison E. Salisbury and John M. Lee in The 
New York Times, May 15, 17, 19-22, 26, and 31, 1972. 

20 Minobe, op. cit., p. 50. 

21 Korea Times (Seoul), August 12 and 16, 1973. 
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As noted, it is not simply in the realm. of political 
structure that the two Koreas have become alike. 
Their guiding ideologies as articulated by their re- 
spective leaders have also become remarkably similar. 
Article 4 of the new DPRK constitution stipulates 
that “(t]he Democratic People’s Republic of Korea is 
guided.in its activity by the chuch’e idea of the Korean 
Workers party which is a creative application of 
Marxism-Leninism to our country’s reality.” The 
term “chuch’e,” which refers essentially to self-reliance, 
has become a synonym for’ Kim Il Sung’s political 
thought which enjoys almost divine status in North 
Korea, thanks to the intensity of a cult of personality 
centering around him.'® f 

North Korea’s vigorous quest for political and eco- 
nomic independence and self-reliant defense capability 
reflects the influence of the chuch’e idea. There re- 
mains, however, a considerable gap between aspira- 
tions and achievements. In the economic arena, 
Pyongyang has apparently succeeded in transform- 
ing a war-shattered economy into a fairly modern 
industrial complex.*® Nevertheless, Kim Il Sung told 
Governor Minobe of Tokyo in October, 1971, that 
life in North Korea was far from affluent, that the 
quality of North Korean products was relatively 
poor, and that what had been accomplished in his 
country was the solution of the basic problem of 
feeding, clothing, and housing the people in a rudi- 
mentary way.?° 

More serious is Pyongyang’s painfully heavy depen- 
dence on Moscow and, to a lesser degree, on Peking 
for modern military hardware. Just as Seoul leans 
heavily on the defense commitments of Washington, 
so does Pyongyang bank on its mutual defense pacts 
with the two Communist giants. In an effort to pre- 
serve maximum leeway, Pyongyang has oscillated be- 
tween its two feuding patron states in terms of 
ideological support. In the last few years, it has 
clearly become a dedicated ally of Peking without, 
however, completely alienating Moscow. Most re- 
cently, signs of new strains between Pyongyang and 
Moscow have appeared. In response to repeated 
overtures by Seoul, the Soviet Union opened its doors 
to selected South Korean visitors in June, 1973. They 
included a stage director, two businessmen, and a 38- 
member athletic team to compete in the World Uni- 
versity Games. North Korea expressed its displeasure 
by boycotting the games.?? 

Inasmuch as ‘“‘chuch’e” symbolizes the yearning for 


(Continued on page 226) 
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“The advent of a Labour government in November, 1972, meant for 
all practical purposes the replacement of an administration which had be- 
come passively conservative with an administration which might be labeled 
moderately progressive, bearing in mind that the nature of New Zealand 
conditions and her small population have always meant that this is some- 

thing of a cooperative state where government of necessity bulks large in 


supplying basic services.” 


New Zealand: “Plus ca Change . . .” 


By W. Kerru Jackson 
Professor of Political Science, University of Canterbury, New Zealand 


N NOVEMBER, 1972, the New Zealand Labour 
party was elected to power with an overwhelm- 

ing parliamentary majority; 55 seats to the 32 
held by the former National government. Labour 
first held office between 1935 and 1949 and then again 
between 1957 and 1960, so the election represents a 
“ shift in emphasis rather than a radical change of di- 
rection in New Zealand politics. What was surprising 
was not so much the change but the size of the ma- 
jority which the Labour party won, for not only is it 
the largest majority held by any party since Labour 
first came to power in the depression years of the 
1930’s but was also largely unexpected. ; 
The causes and explanations of the change of gov- 
ernment in 1972 are varied. On the one hand, though 
the Labour government holds a higher proportion of 
the parliamentary seats than any party since the first 
Labour government at the elections of 1935 and 1938, 
the swing of votes to Labour from National was less 
than a quarter of the 1935 swing. The first-past-the- 
post electoral system used in New Zealand tends to 
exaggerate parliamentary majorities and this was 
particularly pronounced in this election. Indeed, in 
some ways the question that needs to be asked is not 
why Labour won in 1972 but why it failed to win in 
1969. New Zealand has held triennial general elec- 
tions since 1879. Although changes of government 
are not frequent, it did seem in 1969 that the National 
government, which had then been in power for nine 


years, and had for all practical purposes dominated . 


the political scene since 1949, was sorely threatened. 
At that time, the National government went to con- 
siderable lengths to retain power, even persuading 
aging ministers who wished to retire to stay on for 
another three years. Shortly before the 1969 election, 
one of the key National government ministers, J. R. 
«Hanan, died, and a second senior and very popular 


minister, Tom Shand, died immediately afterward. 
These two men were never adequately replaced, and 
between 1969 and 1972 the government seemed to 
lack the sureness of touch which had characterized 
it earlier. Sensing the deteriorating political situation 
at the beginning of 1972, Prime Minister Keith Holy- 
oake, who had dominated New Zealand politics for 
the previous decade, offered his resignation to the 
caucus of the parliamentary party and was replaced 
by his deputy, John Marshall, a widely respected 
lawyer who had been deeply involved in New Zea- 
land’s negotiations with the European Economic Com- 
munity. Marshall, however, failed to invest his new 
administration with either the spirit or urgency or the 
political flexibility which was required to deal with 
new and developing problems; thus, by November, 
1972, the government was very much on the defensive. 

Under the parliamentary system, there is a ten- 
dency for governments which have been in office for 
any length of time to become creatures of their own 
administrations. When they are first elected to office, 
ministers have few scruples about telling public ser- 
vants what they want done and leaving it to the ad- 
ministrators to find a way to achieve their objects. 
Thereafter, they steadily become a prey to the prob- 
lems of the public servants who are adept at explaining 
why particular policies are not practicable. As a 
result, the National government in 1972 seemed to 
reflect little more than the caution of the public 
servant—it was a government that had run out of 
steam. 

On the other hand, although there was a great deal 
of respect for the leader of the Labour party, Norman 
Kirk, who had impressed the electorate with his per- 
formances on television since before the 1969 general 
election, there was little evidence of widespread en- 
thusiasm for Labour as a party at this stage. To this 
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_.extent it.seems likely that a considerable proportion of 
the electorate were voting against a government which 
was failing to. fulfill their expectations rather than for 
an alternative. One of the remarkable features of the 
change, however, was the degree of enthusiasm which 
was engendered once the change took place. The 
Labour party had campaigned on the slogan, “It’s 
time for a real change,” and the result of the election 
brought about a great upwelling of discontent with 
what had been, in retrospect, so obviously a static re- 
gime. In this sense, the real enthusiasm for change 
seemed to follow rather than precede the election 
itself. 


_ A RESTORATIVE ROLE 


Fundamentally, the two major political parties in 
New Zealand—National and Labour—are not far 
apart on many issues. Theoretically, Labour may be 
a socialistic party but it accepts the existing basic 
economic structure of society virtually without ques- 
tion; similarly the National party, although theoretic- 
ally a conservative party, has no hesitation in inter- 
fering directly in the economy as occasion may 
demand. Both parties accept the welfare state, but 
in the past the Labour party has been more whole- 
heartedly committed to the principle than its 
opponent. Thus to some extent the new government 
is committed to a restorative role, building up health 
and welfare systems which it claims its predecessor 
allowed to run down. 


Major efforts have been launched, for example, to . 


rectify the housing shortage, which became a particu- 
larly emotional issue shortly before the election. In 
general, New Zealanders are well housed, but chronic 
shortages in certain urban areas aroused wrath 
throughout the country. New Zealanders tend to 
regard adequate housing as a natural right which 
should be available to all. Moreover, many are con- 
scious of the relationship between sub-standard hous- 
ing and social problems, particularly in large urban 
areas of mixed population like Auckland. A number 
of related moves have been made in the areas of com- 
munity activity, ranging from the restoration of gov- 
ernment grants for hobby classes to the establishment 
of a Ministry of Sport to help organize leisure time. 
At the same time the government is committed to the 
introduction of two new and costly social welfare 
schemes. The previous National administration had 
planned to introduce a wide-ranging new accident 
compensation scheme providing for: a coordinated 
concept of safety, rehabilitation and wide entitlement 
to real compensation for personal injury including 
Labour is ex- 
The new 


everyone injured in motor accidents. 
tending this to cover accidents in the home. 


1See Richard Thompson, “Community Conflict in New 
Zealand: A Case Study,” in Race, Vol. III, No. 1 (Novem- 
ber, 1961), pp. 28-38. 
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government is also committed to the introduction of 
a universal superannuation scheme of a type already 
common in a number of West European countries. 
Plans for this latter project are still in an early stage 
but, taken together, the two schemes will represent 
a considerable extension of the role of the welfare state. 

One urgent, highly emotional practical political 
problem which required prompt attention was the 
question of a projected South African Rugby Football 
team tour in 1973. This controversy illustrated both 
the degree of seriousness with which sport is regarded 
in New Zealand and the importance of pressure 
groups in this small, rather intimate, political system. 
New Zealanders, who enjoy a good reputation for 
racial harmony, have long been concerned about the 
system of apartheid in South Africa. As long ago as 
1960, there was a movement to suspend sporting tours 
with South Africa unless that republic was prepared 
to accept Maoris as part of a New Zealand team 
without discrimination.t Although this principle was 
established, more recently there has been a strong 
protest campaign, at first largely student-organized 
but gradually spreading throughout the community, 
opposing any further rugby contacts with South Africa 
as long as that country selects its teams other than on 
merit. f 

During 1971 and 1972, pressure upon the govern- 
ment to cancel the tour was stepped up, and there 
were increasing threats that rugby matches would be 
disrupted if the tour took place. The Springbok 
Tour of Australia which led to a declaration of martial 
law in Queensland in 1971 lent credibility to such 
threats. The situation was further complicated be- 
cause of plans to hold the Commonwealth Games in 
Christchurch at the beginning of 1974. Many black 
African nation members of the Commonwealth l 
threatened to boycott the games if the New Zealand 
government allowed the rugby tour to go ahead, so 
that pressure was being brought to bear on both the 
domestic and international levels. Within the coun- 
try, the question became a matter of principle for i 
many people. Speaking for the previous National 
government, the then Prime Minister, John Marshall, 
refused to be intimidated by threats, and put the em- 
phasis on the rule of law, pointing out that the Rugby 
Union and many New Zealand citizens wanted the 
tour to go ahead and mee were legally entitled to 
enjoy their sport. 

On the other side, the issue was presented as a moral 
question: whether sporting contacts by implication 
condone apartheid. Any rapid decision by Kirk on 
coming to power could have caused an uproar, but 
in a masterly display of political tactics, the new 
Prime Minister took the heat out of the question by 
repeatedly foreshadowing the ultimate probable can- 
cellation of the tour without formally announcing it. 
After Kirk had appeared to exhaust every possible 
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means of reaching a compromise and had issued a 
series of stalling announcements, the eventual can- 
cellation of the tour by the government emerged as 
almost an anticlimax. In this sense Kirk rapidly 


emerged as a consummate politician. 


A SMOOTH TRANSITION 


At every level, in fact, the transition from the old 
to the new administration worked remarkably 
smoothly. After initial hesitation, even the share 
(stock) market rapidly rallied and has reached new 
heights under a Labour government determined to 
push ahead with industrial development. Indeed, 
in. his annual report, the governor of the Reserve Bank 
suggested that the size of Labour’s majority was a 
factor making for increased economic confidence in 
the country. Many of the changes between the two 
administrations are more apparent than real. For 
example, the Labour party Cabinet is elected by all 
the party’s members of Parliament, and the leader is 
free only to allocate individual portfolios of office. In 
practice, however, this makes little difference, for 
given the small size of the parliamentary parties in 
New Zealand and the various factors which have to be 
taken into consideration (such as geographical repre- 
sentation, seniority of the party member, expertise, 
the need to have representatives both of the Maori 
race and of women in the Cabinet), the result is little 
different from what would be normally chosen by any 
alternative method. Similarly, although there have 
been a number of changes in patronage appointments 
to minor political posts in different parts of the coun- 
try, the major public service posts are tenured, and are 
not subject to political changes. The only major 
immediate change was the abolition of a Royal Com- 
mission established by the previous government to look 
at health services. , 

The first hundred days of the new government, 
therefore, were remarkable less for what was done 
than for the way in which the government went about 
its business. There was a great deal of activity, with 
individual ministers engaging in largely uncoordinated 
policy-making. Many of these activities captured 


public interest, at the same time temporarily diverting ` 


interest to some extent from the fundamental problem 
of inflation. Thus, with the intention to introduce a 
second television channel and colored television at the 
end of 1973, the new government sprang a surprise 
when it proposed a major restructuring of the New 


2See The Broadcasting Future for New Zealand. Re- 
port of the Committee on Broadcasting (Wellington: New 
Zealand Government Printer, 1973). 

3 For details see Appendices to the New Zealand House 
of Representatives 1973, B.6. Financial Statement. 

4 Even more ironical, parliamentarians who had just ac- 
cepted a salary rise which averaged over 30 per cent found 
themselves disadvantaged by the government’s sudden move 
which not only limited wage rises to 8.5 per cent but also 
limited this to a maximum of $5.80 for a 40-hour week. 


trols on overseas investment in New Zealand. Both 
major parties in New Zealand have been concerned in 
the past to ensure that overseas investment involved 
distinct benefit for New Zealand and was not merely 
concerned with profits from speculation. In general, 
it rapidly became clear that the economic policy of the 
new government would be moderately conservative 
despite its inheritance of record levels of overseas 
exchange earnings from the previous government. 
The key to the government’s policies which emerged 
in the budget presented in June was the importance of 
economic mangement to advance the welfare of all 
New Zealanders.” The Labour government is com- 
mitted to the proposition that faster economic growth 
is the path to social welfare. The key to the success 
or failure of the new government, however, lies in its 
ability to control inflation. Here; in fulfillment of a 
preelection promise made to the trade unions, it pre- 
cipitously abolished the unpopular Stabilisation of 
Remuneration Authority established by its predecessor, 
which had arbitrarily limited wage rises to seven per 
cent in an effort to combat inflation. Ironically, it 
subsequently introduced regulations providing first 
for wage increases of no more than five per cent unless 
the increase could be justified either directly from 
profits or greater productivity; and then, less than two 
months later, following a major breakdown of rela- 
tionships among wage rates, it was forced to take emer- 
gency measures which completely negated this © 
policy and virtually reintroduced the Stabilisation of 
Remuneration Authority abolished eight weeks ear- 
lier. In this sense, the new government, like its 
predecessor, appears, so far, to have no more than 
temporary expedients to offer, despite the fact that 
success in this area will determine the degree of con- 
fidence generally that the government receives. 

In New Zealand terms, the new Labour govern- 
ment is emerging as a moderate active government 
pledged to restore the framework of the welfare state 
to its former glories, committed to policies of full 
employment, more strongly influenced than its prede- 
cessors in favour of safeguarding the environment, 
and of regional development. 

Beyond this, as it seeks to deal with the intransigent 
policies of inflation, the new government has not yet 
shown any convincing signs of control as distinct from 
good intentions. It does, however, have one distinct 
advantage: the system of government controls which 
are often necessary in a small state where both com- 
petition and resources are limited are less of an anath- 
ema to Labour than to its predecessor. The National 
government did resort to price controls, dividend con- 
trols and other such devices where necessary, but 
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always with a certain reluctance and often rather late. 
The new government may be faced with fewer inhi- 
bitions. . 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Some of the most dramatic activity brought about 
by the election of the Labour government has been 
in the field of foreign policy. There have been four 
major areas of initiative—relations with the People’s 
Republic of China; Australia; nuclear testing; and 
relations with the South Pacific Islands. Recognition 
of the People’s Republic of China was the first indica- 
tion of a new course in foreign affairs. The previous 
Labour government (1957—1960) had been pledged 
in its election manifesto to recognize Communist 
China but, in the event, had taken no action. Nor- 
man Kirk, who also holds the portfolio of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, swiftly corrected that situation when 
recognition was announced in a joint communiqué 
released simultaneously in Wellington and Peking less 
than a month after Kirk took office. In effect, the 
change was perhaps less dramatic than might have 
appeared. Before the election, the New Zealand Per- 
manent Representative to the United Nations in New 
York, J. V. Scott, had had discussions with- the 
Chinese Mission there about a proposal for a goodwill 
mission to China. When the new government came 


into office these talks were upgraded into instructions - 


to negotiate for the terms for diplomatic recognition. 
Explaining the need for recognition, Kirk declared: 


There are now four great powers involved in the affairs 
of Asia and the Pacific—the United States, Japan, China 
and the Soviet Union. Each is playing an active and 
independent role and each expects its friends to look after 
themselves more than in the past... . 

In this situation it is essential for a small country like 
New Zealand to be in a position to deal directly with all 
four powers... . 

. It is logical and sensible for New Zealand to rec- 
ognise the People’s Republic of China and enter into 
normal relations with it. There is no point in delaying 
about such a fundamental issue.5 


Subsequently, this initiative was followed by a visit 
of the Associate Minister of Foreign Affairs (also sig- 
nificantly Minister of Overseas Trade), Joe Walding, 
to Peking. The decision to send a government minis- 
ter rather than officials proved to be successful and the 
effect has been that New Zealand (which under: the 
previous National government seemed to have been 
caught flat-footed by the change of attitudes to China 


5 New Zealand Foreign. Affairs Review, Vol. 22, No. 12, 
December, 1972, p. 16. For a more detailed review of the 
Labour government’s foreign policy see the introduction by 
Norman Kirk to the Report of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Appendices to the Journal of the New Zealand House 
of Representatives 1973, A.1. 

ê For the background to New Zealand’s attitudes to nu- 
clear testing see N. S. Roberts, New Zealand and Nuclear 
Testing in the Pacific (Wellington: New Zealand Institute 
of International Affairs, 1972). 


brought about by President Nixon’s visit) speedily re- 
captured the initiative. 

The initiatives in respect to Australia, New Zea- 
land’s nearest neighbour, have somewhat surprisingly 
proved less satisfactory. With the exception of the 
period 1957-1960 in New Zealand, both Labour par- 
ties had been out of power for 23 years. And the two 
leaders wasted little time in coming together following 
their victories. Prime Minister Gough Whitlam 


_visited New Zealand in mid-January, 1973, amid high 


hopes of new levels of Australian/New Zealand coop- 
eration. Despite agreement on generalities, however, 
it rapidly became clear that cooperation in the future 
was unlikely tô be very much closer than it had been 
in the past. 

Such questions are often relative, because there are 
a number of very close ties between Australia and 
New Zealand which both countries tend to take for 
granted. There is, for example, a limited Free Trade 
Association between the two countries (the NAFTA 
agreement) ; there has always been close cooperation 
on defense; nationals of both countries travel freely 
between the two, the only exception in the past hav- 
ing been New Zealanders of non-European extraction 
—an anomaly quickly corrected by the Whitlam visit. 
Nevertheless, hopes for still closer trade ties and per- 
haps greater coordination in defense policies have not 
materialized. Both the Whitlam meeting and subse- 
quent events, in particular the decision of the Whitlam 


‘government to alter its tariff structure without any 


prior reference to New Zealand, suggest that relations 
will remain reasonably close but quite distinct. 

-This close but distinct relationship is exemplified by 
the attitudes adopted by the two countries toward 
French nuclear testing in the Pacific. Prime Minister 
Whitlam originally seemed to have been rather more 
in favour of an approach through the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague, while Norman Kirk 
had talked more in terms of sending a New Zealand 
warship directly into the test area and using a confer- 
ence of interested nations. In practice, both countries 
applied through the International Court at The Hague 
to restrain French testing, and Australia provided a 
supply ship which did enable two New Zealand 
frigates to operate off Mururoa Atoll with a Cabinet 
minister on board during the testing period. The 
Kirk style of militant diplomacy over the French tests 
provides an interesting innovation in New Zealand 
foreign policy. At no stage did anyone seriously be- 
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“If the Labor government stays together and can hold onto office, if 


the shape of Australian federalism can be sufficiently changed to permit 
the accomplishment of its reform program, and if the international scene 
remains stable enough to permit Australia to develop her position of re- 
gional leadership and middle power influence, Australia’s future looks 


bright indeed.” 


Australia Revisited 


By Ricard H. LEacH 
Professor of Political Science, Duke University 


We are a young giant stirring, 
Unswerving, reaching for the stars, 
Bursting the chain—with each growing pain 
Casting off doubt—determined to shout 
“Hey world, here we are!” 
From an Australian TV commercial for 
Tubemakers, a producer of steel pipe (1973) 


N 1964, Donatp Horne wrote an anecdotal book 
about Australia entitled The Lucky Country. By 
1970, he found it necessary to write another, this 

one called The Next Australia, In his preface to the 
later book, he observed that he: l 


had not intended to write a new book about Australia. 
But there have been more changes since I wrote The Lucky 
Country than, passing from one year to the next, anyone 
told us about.... Changes that began, not always very 
noticeably, in the late 1960’s might mean that, by 1980, 
Australia will have gone through one of its greatest dec- 
ades of change.3 


Were Horne to write today, he would have even more 
justification for his decision, for Australia has recently 
embarked on a new course, and her progress deserves 
careful attention. . 

Her new course, like much of her past, was not en- 
tirely of her own choosing; from her birth, Australia 
has been sharply influenced, by far-off events and re- 
mote nations. Her new stance is in large part the re- 
sult of Britain’s decisions to withdraw from her Asian 


1Donald Horne, The Next Australia (Sydney: Angus 
and Robertson, 1970), p. v. 

2 William H. Forbis, comp. and ed., John Gunther’s In- 
side Australia (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), p. 34. 

3C. L. Sulzberger once commented: “An imitation of the 
American way of life crept in. Airlines and television got 
better. Trains got worse. Motels, barbecues, and U.S. 
advertising methods flourished.” Quoted in The Age (Mel- 
bourne), March 18, 1973, p. 10. 

4 Alan Fitzgerald, “Labour's Whitlam fashioning a new 
posture for Australia,” duternatiónal Perspectives, May/ 
June, 1973; p. 32, 


defense commitments on the one hand and to enter 
the European Common Market on the other. Other- 
wise, Australia would have remained a little longer in 
her happy state as a “lotus land,” as the late Prime 
Minister Harold Holt once put it—her people con- 
cerned primarily with: 
the simple pleasures of sport and the outdoors [as well as] 
the larger tranquillities of freedom, prosperity, stability, 
and very little responsibility for the plight of the far-off, 
troubled rest of the world? 
But Britain in effect cut Australia off, and she had 
perforce to look more closely where she was heading. 
Yet the British action might not have forced Aus- 
tralia to change direction if her relationship with the 
United States had not been undergoing alteration 
simultaneously. The relatively little contact Australia 


‚had with the United States prior to World War II 


was replaced during and for many years after that war 
by the virtual identification of Australian external 
interests with those of the United States. To be sure, 
no one will ever deny that the Battle of the Coral Sea 
probably saved Australia’s national life, and for that 
(and for the rest of the Pacific fighting) the Australian 
people were grateful to the American armed forces. 
But the Americanization of Australia—so to speak— 
which was set in train after the war—in terms of de- 
fense arrangements and hardware, of economic de- 
velopment and investment, of living styles and cul- 
ture," and most of all, of involvement with the United 
States in Vietnam—was too much to take. There was 
inevitably a reaction, delayed though it was, a reaction 
which undoubtedly contributed strongly to the victory 


` of the Australian Labor party in the 1972 Australian 
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general elections. Before that election, Gough Whit- 
lam, the Labor party leader, had pledged that he 
would develop “a more mature and less adulatory 
relationship with the United States.’* 

More than anything else, of course, it was the out- 
come of those elections which opened the door to a 
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new course for Australia. Since 1949, Australian na- 
tional affairs* had been conducted under the powerful 
aegis of a Liberal-Country party coalition, first, from 
1949 to 1966, under Sir Robert Menzies, and then, in 
rapid succession and declining force, under Harold 
Holt, John Gorton, and William MacMahon. No one 
can ever accuse the Liberal Prime Ministers of not 
providing good management for Australia—they did 
that. Moreover, they were for the most part cautious 
and highly dedicated men. But evidently they did not 


keep their fingers on the pulse of the Australian pub-. 


lic to catch its changing beat; or, if they caught the 
beat, they were unable to redefine Australian policy 
interests sufficiently to adjust to it. In any case, they 
failed to understand the increasing national doubt 
about the validity of conscription and its use to support 
the Vietnam war, and they underestimated public 
concern about the gradual economic takeover of Aus- 
tralian business by foreign firms. These two became 
the burning issues of the campaign, which ended with 
the fall from power of the coalition in December, 
1972, after 23 years in office. “One has to go back to 
1929 to find an election comparable with that of 1972, 
in that Labor gained office by defeating a government 
at the polls.’ 


Political pundits will be assessing the reasons” for 
this turnover for a long time to come, but the rapid 
rise of Australian nationalism was one important 
cause.* Though not so self-conscious in their search 
for identity as the Canadians, the Australians, like the 
Canadians, were unable to define themselves clearly, 
because they were subject for so long to British heg- 
emony and then caught in an ambivalent infatuation 
with the United States. Donald Horne chided Aus- 
tralians as late as 1970 for being content to imitate 
instead of acting creatively as members of a nation in 
its own right.” Admittedly, for a long time, it was 
hard for Australians, dependent on others as they 
were from the outset, to find anything distinctively 
their own. Thus an Australian could write retrospec- 
tively in 1973 about the lack of Australian national 
heroes. Only’ “[b]ushrangers and jockeys stand [a] 
chance.”’* But the rapid postwar economic develop- 
ment of the country and its attraction for thousands 
of new citizens from overseas gave old and new Aus- 
tralians a sense of self-appreciation they had been 


* The Australian Labor party has consistently controlled 
state governments, except for those in Victoria and South 
Australia. 

5 J. B. Paul, “Political Review,” The Australian Quar- 
terly 45: 92 (March, 1973). 

6 See the series of four articles on “The New National- 
ism,” in The Australian (Sydney), April 9-12, 1973. 

T Horne, op. cit., p. 230. 

8 Jon Cleary, Ransom (New York: William Morrow and 
Co., Inc., 1973), p. 58. 

9 Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 30. 

10 The phrase of Prime Minister Whitlam in his speech 
to the National Press Club in Washington, July 30, 1973, 
quoted in The New York Times, July 31, 1973, p. 3. 


lacking, and the new Australians themselves provided 
an impetus which had not been felt before. The re- 
sulting new approach helped to elect a party which 
seemed to stand in opposition to the established values 
of the past in general and in particular to the con- 
tinuation of Australian conscripts fighting in Vietnam. 


A NEW MOOD 


The normal reaction of a party long out of power 
and coming into office as the result of a newly felt 
national consciousness would seem to be, in any demo- 
cratic society, to introduce a series of changes as 
rapidly as possible. In Australia, the Labor govern- 
ment began to act almost as soon as it was sworn in. 
Indeed, in anticipation of victory and in order to help 
create a winning climate, Prime Minister Whitlam had 
held secret, detailed discussions with senior civil ser- 
vants and others in the months before the election, and 
a number of actions had been agreed upon. In some 
instances personnel changes had already been decided: 
for instance, well before his December victory, Whit- 
lam had chosen an ambassador to China once she was 
recognized. It was thus possible to jump into action 
at once. Military call-ups immediately halted; the 
National Service Act was suspended; and all arrests 
and prosecutions for violation of the act were stopped 
as well (as in the United States, there had been a wave 
of draft-dodging to protest Australia’s involvement in 
the war.) Australia, Prime Minister Whitlam as- 
serted, would be less militarily oriented. 

In further affirmation of the new mood of national- 
ism, the Prime Minister abolished the custom of nom- 
inations by the Australian government for British 
knighthoods and other royal honors and initiated in- 
stead the development of Australian honors and 
awards; declined the traditional appointment of Aus- 
tralian (like other Commonwealth) Prime Ministers 
to the Privy Council in London; announced a compe- 
tition for a new Australian national anthem to replace 
“God Save the Queen”; and requested that royal 
tours be dropped in favor of unofficial visits. None of 
these moves should be thought of as anti-British, any 
more than halting conscription was anti-American. 
Rather, both moves were pro-Australian. As one 
Australian journalist put it, “For Australians in gen- 
eral it was the beginning of a new experience. They 
had elected to power a government. . . that would 
evolve a new image for Australia.”® To do so, it was 
necessary to move away from both the United States 
and Britain, to avoid appearing to be “a satellite” of 
either.’ i 

That move did not constitute a rejection, however. 
As Whitlam declared in Washington, “We are a friend 
and a partner of the United States, particularly in the 
Pacific.” And although the Labor Attorney General 
was quoted in London in January, 1973, as asking 
Britain to help Australia get rid of the last remaining 


“relics” of colonialism as soon as possible," the gov- 
ernment has not pulled away further. An Australian 
republic is still far in the future. Too many old Aus- 
tralians—and many of the new as well—have strong 
ties with Britain, in tradition, in education and schol- 
arship, in commerce and industry, and especially in 
family connections—ties too strong to permit Australia 
to cut the British connection easily. In recognition 
of the continuing strength of that connection, in April 
the Prime Minister himself went to London as a guest 
of the Queen at Windsor Castle. It might also be 
noted that intimate Australian-American connections 
have also developed over the years. Thus properly 
construed, what the Labor government has done is to 
put Australia’s major relationship “on a more realistic 
and equal basis.”’?? 

Two other important areas of immediate action 
should be noted. The new Labor government estab- 
lished diplomatic and trade relations with Communist 
China, recognized North Vietnam (and East Ger- 
many), and received approaches to establish normal 
relations from North Korea, thus clearing the way for 
a stronger assertion of Australia as an Asian power. 
For a while, the new government even showed interest 
in attending a conference of non-aligned nations, but 
in the end nothing came of the idea. 

At home, the government pledged itself to the prin- 
ciples of open government and greater public access 
to official information and documents, began a review 
of the Federal Electoral Act with an eye toward giv- 
ing 18-year-olds the vote, and dedicated itself to the 
improvement of the internal racial situation. It abol- 
ished discriminatory laws against Australia’s 116,000 
aborigines, opening the federal public service to them, 
and reforming the white-administered aboriginal edu- 
cational system in order to emphasize the native ab- 
original culture. Action has not followed action as 
rapidly as it did during the first six months, and the 
actions themselves have become less dramatic. Yet 
the Labor government has continued to initiate 
changes in Australian life and to provide in some cases 
for their absorption into law. 


THE LABOR VICTORY 


Of course, it is too soon to project a full agenda of 
change based on these first indications. It should be 
noted, first of all, that the Labor victory, while com- 
fortable, was not overwhelming. The Australian 
Labor party received 67 seats in the controlling 125- 
member House of Representatives (in Australia the 

11 Senator Lionel Murphy, quoted in Australian News 


and Information Bureau, Australian News Weekly Roundup, 
March, 1973, p. 3. ‘ 


12 “The Canberra Message,” Commonwealth, April, 1973, , 


p. 37. 

13 Paul, op. cit., p. 93. 

* The Prime Minister was overruled in his decision to 
export 30 prize Merino rams to Communist China. 

14 The Economist, April 28, 1973, p. 72. 
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conference meets every other year. 
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Senate is not a co-equal body as it is in the United 
States), the Liberals, 38, and the Country party, 20. 
Thus the Labor party’s hold. on office can hardly be 
said to be tight. Moreover, “there were swings against 


_Labor in South Australia, Western Australia and 


outlying Queensland.” In addition, Australian gov- 
ernment is parliamentary in form, featuring collective 
Cabinet responsibility, and already Whitlam has found 
that his Cabinet is not wholly his to command.* No 
doubt he now understands that he was not the only 


.one who gained office after years in the wilderness, but 


many other Labor party leaders as well. After so long 
a drought, they cannot be expected to serve as silent 
partners. Finally, the Australian Labor party, like the 
British party after which it is modeled, decides its 
policy by majority vote at party conferences. Thus 
even Prime Minister Whitlam and his Cabinet are 
subject to the higher authority of the conference, 
which is representative of the party as a whole. The 
The 1973 con- 
ference met in July and evidently decided to give the 
Labor government a honeymoon, for it did not ques- 
tion any of its acts. Major policy decisions dealt with 
the necessity of new powers for the federal govern- 
ment, of making an inquiry into multinational com- 
panies, and of supporting international sanctions 
against South Africa. To judge from past experience, 
however, party conferences do not hesitate to call 
party leaders to task, and Whitlam must be well aware 
of the possibility in 1975. 

It might also be noted that the Australian Labor 
party’s role as a critic for the past 23 years accustomed 
it to an easier role than that of a governing party. 
The ALP has developed a complete left-wing agenda 
for reform. 


The list . . . includes a national health service; a 35-hour 
week; equal pay for women; a nationalised insurance in- 
dustry; a government-run oil business; a huge programme 
of social welfare spending [including a national pension 
system and guarantced incomes] . . . and increased pub- 
lic works. On top of this there is the buy-back-Australia 
line to be financed; foreign investment discouraged; take- 
overs barred; and the Australian Industrial Development 
Corporation allowed [funds] to get the government into 
industry. All expensive stuff.14 


Whether the Labor party can overcome the Australian 


. people’s reluctance to pay higher taxes in order to con- 


vert these platform items into reality remains to be 
seen. 

It may also be significant that for the first time in a 
generation, the government in power in Australia is 
urban-oriented. The Liberal-Country coalition stayed 
in office for so long in large part because it catered to 
the Australian farmer and countryman. It paid rela- 
tively little attention to the problems of industry and 
of the 84 per cent of the Australian people who live in 
cities. The expectation of both groups is thus high; 
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they will be watching the Labor government’s actions 
with an appraising eye. 

It may be that the greatest stumbling block of all in 
Labor's way will be what The Economist has referred 
to as “the antique powers of the individual states,” 
Under the Australian constitution, internal develop- 
ment is chiefly the responsibility of the six states.1° To 
be sure, the Australian government has assumed a 
larger planning and financial role over the years, even 
as has the national government in the United States. 
But the federal balance is still an important issue in 
Australia, especially among politicians—the states are 
the units on which the national party system is built— 
and their diminution, long a Labor party objective in 
the abstract, probably will not be very easy in actual 
fact. As The Economist concluded, “Mr. Whitlam’s 
programme can get off the ground only with a substan- 
tial shift of power to Canberra.” 7 os 

The Labor government has already begun the at- 
tack on state power, obliquely by attacking the guaran- 
tee of states’ rights in the Statute of Westminster of 
1931 (the fundamental law of the Commonwealth), 
and directly by beginning to supervise the spending of 
federal funds given to the states. It has also chal- 
lenged the rights of the states to control offshore 
waters and the seabed and can be counted on to follow 
up Whitlam’s suggestion to the 1973 party conference 
that company law, family law, defamation, and ship- 
ping and navigation are additional fields which could 
easily be placed under federal control. The states, 
especially those with non-labor governments, will un- 
doubtedly give battle. The outcome would seem to be 
far from favorable to the Labor party. 

If the states are still an unknown factor in the Labor 
equation, so is the Labor party’s own constituency. 
For all is not serene within the party itself. Taking 
notes in late 1969 and 1970, John Gunther observed 
that Whitlam might succeed in being elected to office 
but that he might not be able to “reap the rewards of 
his work. A rival has risen. He is Robert James Lee 
Hawke .. . president of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions”** and just elected on July 6, 1973, as 
president of the Australian Labor party itself. In 
support of Gunther’s observation, The Economist re- 
cently noted that: 


No tougher problem faces the Australian Labor Party than 
labour. A confrontation between Mr. Whitlam and the 
unions is still ‘at least a year away [as of April, 1973], but 
it is going to be a dandy when it comes.19 


The first threat to the Labor government from the 


18 The Economist, April 28, 1973, p. 72. 

16 For a discussion of the importance of the states in 
Australian government, see Richard H. Leach, “Australian 
Federalism,” Current History 62: 153 (March, 1972). 

17 The Economist, April 28, 1973, p. 72. 

18 Forbis, op. cit., p. 109. 

19 The Economist, April 28, 1973, p. 76. 
` The Wall Street Journal, July 31, 1973, p. 1. 


. foreign policies and attitudes.” 


unions was issued in May, 1973, when the unions 
pushed legislation to alter the traditional arbitration 
method of settling industrial disputes in Australia. 
The unions want to abandon that method and follow 
the British and American pattern of bargaining, strikes 
and inflationary settlements. If the unions win the 
battle, it might be Hawke and not Whitlam who 
triumphs. 

Given all these facts, it is not surprising that Whit- 
lam has seemed to emphasize the international arena. 
In this respect, he resembles United States President 
Richard Nixon who, elected with what seemed to be 
a mandate from the people, encountered entrenched 
opposition to his domestic programs and so, chose to. 
concentrate on international affairs. As Whitlam said 
at his first press conference after being sworn in, “The 
change of government . . . does provide a new oppor- 
tunity for us to reassess a whole range of Australian 
And in Washington, 
after his call on President Nixon, he declared that “for 
20 years I have been appalled at the damage we of the 
West have done to ourselves and to other peoples by 
our Western ideological preoccupations.”?° Thus his 
emphasis on foreign policy is not remarkable. 


RAPPROCHEMENT WITH NEW ZEALAND 


In addition to the actions already cited, and in the 
long run probably even more significant, is the rap- 
prochement with New Zealand which Prime Minister 
Whitlam has undertaken to achieve. Despite the 
many similarities between the two countries, Austral- 
ians have been so self-centered that New Zealand has 
generally been at the periphery of their interest. And 
New Zealanders for their part have seen themselves as 
quite different from Australians and have never been 
interested in developing close ties except in certain 
obvious foreign policy and defense areas—and, in the 
old days, ganging up on Britain. However, Britain’s 
entry into EEC has potentially an even harsher impact 
on New Zealand than on Australia, and with the ele- 
vation in both countries of Labor parties to power, 
suddenly a different ball game seems about to start. 
Soon after taking office, Whitlam spoke publicly of 
forming a close working alliance with Norman Kirk, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, and Kirk responded 

(Continued on page 231) 
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“A case can be made for a fairly substantial list of accomplishments, 


under the Marcos martial law, but can a case be made for Filipino democ- 


racy? How.high a price should any country pay for such accomplishments? 


And who should set the price?” 


The Philippines after Democracy 


By RICHARD BUTWELL 
Professor of Political Science, State University of New York at Brockport 


HE FIRST OF THE WESTERN colonies anywhere - 


in the world to gain its independence after 
World War II was the Philippines, which 
chose to seek to develop its political institutions along 
the lines of the government of its most recent imperial 
ruler, the United States. From July 4, 1946, to Sep- 
tember 22, 1972, through six Presidents (all of them 
popularly elected), the Philippines pursued the path- 
way of democratic political development. Filipino 
democracy was by no means perfect (and it was open 
to serious question whether Presidents and legislators, 
once they had gained the people’s mandate at the 
polls, really ruled in their interest). But the Philip- 
pine political system was still the most open and free 
in all Southeast Asia, which was an extraordinary ac- 
complishment in a part of the world where soldiers 
have largely taken over from civilians as rulers. 
Philippine democracy, which had seemed to be in 
generally good health despite a variety of persisting 
problems,’ was dealt a near-fatal blow on September 
22, 1972, when two-term President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos,” constitutionally ineligible for further reelec- 
tion, proclaimed a state of martial law. Political last 
rites were administered in January, 1973, when a new 
constitution, much Marcos-influenced, was proclaimed 
after its approval by some 35,000 newly and hastily 
created “‘citizens’ assemblies” (when it appeared pos- 


1 An outstanding critique of the pre-martial-law Philip- 


. pine political system, which found more strength than weak- 


ness in the system, is H. A. Averch, J. E. Koehler, and 
F. H. Denton, The Matrix of Policy in the Philippines 
(Princeton: Princetan University Press, 1971). 

2 For the authorized 1965 campaign biography of Marcos, 
see Hartzell Spence, For Every Tear a Victory (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

3 For a detailed analysis of the events leading up to the 
January, 1973,. proclamation of the new constitution, see 
the present writer’s “The Philippines Since Marcos,” Cur- 
rent Affairs Bulletin (Australia), May, 1973. 

4 One such knowledgeable visitor was Frederic S. Mar- 
quardt, pre-World War II editor of the weekly Philippine 
Free Press (suppressed by Marcos since September, 1972). 
Marquardt’s favorable account of the Marcos accomplish- 
ments since martial law originally appeared in the daily 
Arizona Republic, which he edits, and was reprinted in 
Expressweek (Manila), May 17, 1973. 
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sible that an open referendum might reject the docu- 
ment). Philippine democracy finally died in late 
July, 1973, when 90 per cent-plus of Filipino voters 
endorsed President Marcos’ continued retention of 
office, illegal after December, 1973, under the old con- 
stitution (which is why the old constitution had to be 
replaced). 

The July vote—unlike previous Filipino balloting 
for Presidents, legislators, and local officials from 1946 
through 1971—was a no-alternative affair of the sort 
that has become typical of many of the “new states” 
throughout the world. Between September, 1972, and 
July, 1973 (but particularly before the proclamation 
of the new constitution in January, 1973), there was 
always the possibility, however remote, of a rallying of 
anti-Marcos elements to force the Filipino democratic 
leader-turned-dictator to change his course.” The 
July mock election made it official, however: Philip- 
pine democracy was dead (as Marcos openly ad- 
mitted), and the increasingly powerful Filipino leader 
celebrated his success by announcing that his pre- 
martial-law number-one-rival, Senator Benigno S. 
Acquino, Jr., detained since September, 1972, would 
be brought to trial on charges of murder and subver- 
sion. 

How—and why—did the Philippines apparently 
suddenly depart from the path of democratic political 
development? And is the Philippines a better place 
to live as a result of this change (as Marcos, a quite 
substantial number of Filipinos, and some foreign 
visitorst have claimed) ? 

President Marcos justified his proclamation of mar- 
tial law in September, 1972, on deteriorating condi- 
tions in the country, particularly an alleged rise in the 
Communist insurgency in northern Luzon and the 
mounting Muslim rebellion on Mindanao and adja; 
cent islands in the south, as well as the persistingly 
high crime rate. Only three days before Marcos’ ac- 
tion, however, the army had told the National Secur- 
ity Council that there had been no notable increase in 
insurrectionary activity by the “New People’s Army” 
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(the Philippines “Maoist” Communists). The Com- 
munists had also been blamed by the President 13 
months earlier when grenade explosions disrupted the 
1971 openjng election rally of the opposition Liberal 
party’ (killing 96 persons and injuring all 8 of the 
Liberal senatorial candidates). In less than three 
hours (without the benefit of significant investiga- 
tion), Marcos blamed the Communists for the grenade 
attack and subsequently suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus.” Some Liberals—and others—thought that 
henchmen of Marcos were responsible (and said soy.’ 

Whoever was responsible, however, the incident pro- 
voked a national wave of sympathy for the Liberals, 
who won six of the eight seats at contest in the 1971 
off-year election. There were many, in addition, who 
expressed their dissatisfaction with President Marcos 
by voting against his Nacionalista party’s candidates. 
The vote outcome by itself was not all that important 
for Marcos—if he intended to step down as his coun- 
try’s political leader when his term expired at the end 
of 1973 (as required by the constitution). But it was 
widely believed that Marcos had no intention of re- 
linquishing high office and power, if he could avoid 
doing so. The 1971 electoral rejection of the Na- 
cionalistas and the widespread alienation from Marcos’ 
leadership that it probably reflected would not make 
the Philippine President’s task any easier. 

The 1971 Nacionalista voting defeat came at a par- 
ticularly decisive time. In an earlier election the same 
year, Filipinos had chosen delegates to a constitutional 
convention to draw up a new basic law for the country 
—one that might lay the basis for a more equitable 
and less violent society. If the convention changed 
Philippine government from a presidential to a parlia- 
mentary one, however, then Marcos might still remain 
his country’s leader (as its Prime Minister). But there 
was strong anti-Marcos feeling among some of the 
delegates, as in the country as a whole. And the new 
constitution would have to be submitted to the people 
in a referendum, and could be defeated if it were 
regarded merely as the means for perpetuating the 
power of President Marcos, E 

By June, 1972, the convention had adopted the par- 


5 For a review of the grenade attack a year later, see the 
lead editorial in the Manila Times for August 21, 1972, 
The Times, which was later suppressed under martial law, 
carried a large advertisement on September 21, 1972, on 
the eve of the Marcos takeover, linking the August, 1972, 
incident to the subsequent wave of political bombings in 
and about Manila.. The ad appeared over the signature of 
former Nacionalista and strong civil rights advocate Sen- 
ator Jose W. Diokno, who was detained only two days later 
by Marcos, j 

ê One of these who was subsequently detained, Senator 
Benigno S. Acquino, Jr., discussed the charge with the 
writer at length in Manila in May, 1972. 

7 See the Manila Times of September 12, 1972. 

8 Manila Times, September 17, 1972. 

? See Manila Times, September 20 and 21, 1972—on the 
eve of Marcos’ proclamation of martial law. 

10 The New York Times, August 24, 1973. 


liamentary form of government to replace the existing 
presidential system (modeled after that of the United 
States), but not until after evidence of vote-buying on 
the part of Marcos and his beautiful and politically 
ambitious wife, a member of the important Romaldez 
dynasty in the central part of the country. Anti- 
Marcos sentiment following the June decision of the 
convention probably represented the genuine wish of 
most of the delegates for a different kind of govern- 
ment. It took the form of a move to ban the Presi- 
dent from becoming Prime Minister under the new 
constitution. The “ban-Marcos” movement seemed 


. to be growing in September, 1972, on the eve of the 
proclamation of martial law." 


There was also an increase, in the weeks preceding 
the establishment of martial law, of seemingly polit- 
ically motivated acts of violence, especially in Manila, 
where the government is located (although the capital 
officially is adjacent Quezon City). The Communists 
were blamed by President Marcos for this violence 
(which resulted in surprisingly few injuries), but Sen- 
ator Benigno S. Acquino, Jr., the Liberal party leader, 
and others suggested that Marcos himself was behind 
the incidents in order to justify the enactment of mar- , 
tial law. Martial law was in fact proclaimed on Sep- 
tember 22, 1972, in the immediate wake of an unsuc- 
cessful apparent attack on Defense Secretary Juan 
Ponce Enrile. 

Before martial law was established, Marcos had 
gone so far as to allege a Liberal-Communist plot 
against the government® and to accuse Acquino, fa- 
vored to win the then expected 1973 presidential elec- 
tion, of illegal contacts with the “New People’s 
Army.”? Acquino, among others (journalists, busi- 
nessmen, and professors as well as politicians), was 
jailed in September, 1972, and 11 months later, in 
August, 1973, the Marcos government announced that 
Acquino would be tried for subversion and murder. 
According to Marcos, Acquino had given both arms 
and money to the “New People’s Army” at different 
times.° Whether or not the charges were true, they 
very conveniently eliminated an extremely popular 
political figure and the leader most likely to have suc- 
ceeded Marcos as head of the Philippine government. 

When President Marcos declared martial law, the 
constitutional convention had not yet finished its work 
on the whole of the proposed new basic law. The 
existing state of martial law—with press freedom 
abandoned in a country that formerly had: the freest 
(if not always the most responsible) press in all Asia— 
was hardly the best setting for charting a new political 
direction for the nation. Marcos, moreover, put con- 
siderable pressure on the convention delegates to com- 
plete their work by November, which they did, promis- 
ing them membership in an interim assembly that 
would precede the setting up of the new Parliament. 
With the new constitution in hand and with his most 


outspoken opponents in detention (including tough 

nationalist Senator Jose W. Diokno, still jailed, as well 

as Acquino), the President was prepared to proceed 

with a referendum on the basic law (which he initially 
‘ felt confident that he would win). 


Marcos was not to triumph quite so easily, however. 


In December, 1972, Senator Lorenzo Tanada, prob- 
ably the outstanding civil rights lawyer in the Philip- 
pines and a highly praised student of United States 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter (when he 
was still on the faculty of Harvard Law School), took 
the lead in petitioning the Filipino high court to pro- 
hibit the referendum. Tanada said that the proposed 
new basic law had been improperly adopted, was anti- 
democratic, and could not be freely debated under 
martial law. Seeking to avoid a possible unnecessary 
clash with the Supreme Court, Marcos postponed the 
date of the referendum and lifted restrictions that had 
been hindering free debate on the document. 
Opponents of Marcos—and, less so, of the constitu- 
tional change itself—took advantage of the freer cli- 
mate to point out various problems posed by the new 
basic law, particularly the fact that it would incorpo- 
rate all the martial law decrees and that Marcos 
would continue as virtual dictator during an interim 
period before parliamentary government was estab- 
lished. The popular response to his foes shocked 


Marcos, and he reimposed restrictions on debate on the . 


constitution and hastily convened 35,000 “citizens’ 
assemblies” throughout the land—in emulation of the 
barangays (or tribal meetings) that used to take place 
before the islands were conquered by Spain. Fifteen 
of the 18 million Filipinos participating in the assem- 
blies approved the new constitution, according to the 
government, and on January 17, 1973, President Mar- 
cos proclaimed the new basic law in effect. 

The Philippine President did more than just declare 
the new constitution to be the law of the land, how- 
ever. Congress was scheduled to resume on January 
22, as it was required to do under the old constitution, 
and Marcos thus prevented a forum from coming into 
being from which his new bid for an extension of his 
power could be attacked?! The new Parliament was 
not to have been convened immediately anyway (it 
had not, of course, even yet been elected). But Mar- 
cos also suspended the interim assembly, comprising 
members of the constitutional convention plus sitting 
Senators and Representatives, that was to have func- 
tioned until the new parliamentary order was set up. 
There were not to be new elections, moreover, for 
another seven years, the largely manipulated citizens’ 
assemblies having responded affirmatively to the Presi- 


11 For an analysis of the significance of the closing down 
of the Congress, see Harvey Stockwin, “Farewell to a Lively 
Legislature,” Far Eastern Economic Review, February 19, 
1973. 

12 See The New York Times, April 3, 1973. 

- 13 Philippine Daily Express, August 4, 1973. 
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dent’s request for such, a voting moratorium. The 
Supreme Court, meanwhile, reluctantly agreed that 
there was “no further obstacle” to the new constitu- 
tion, although a majority believed that’ the Marcos 
basic law had been illegally adopted, since it failed to 
follow the procedures for constitutional change out- 
lined in the old constitution.” 


THIRD—AND FINAL—STEP 
Martial law was President Marcos’ first step in mov- 


ing to remain as the Philippines’ political leader after 


1973; his second step was the “adoption” of the new 
constitution. The third and final act was the July 
27-28, 1973, national referendum on whether Marcos 
should remain in office beyond the end of the year. 
18,052,016 Filipinos (90.67 per cent) voted “yes”; 
1,856,744 (9.33 per cent) said “no.”** 

The July referendum was an essential step in Presi- 
dent Marcos’ bid to retain power and to legitimatize 
his self-chosen role as dictator of the Philippines. As 
Marcos himself rightly saw it, he still had to get 
through 1973 to be politically safe. Even the Supreme 
Court, which did not block adoption of the new con- 
stitution because it could not do so, said in effect that 
it was illegal. If this were the case (and enough, or 
the right, people thought so), Marcos could still be in 
political trouble. Former Senator, Foreign Secretary, 
and presidential candidate Raul S. Manglapus, in 
voluntary political exile in the United States, was di- 
recting a campaign in mid-1973 among the large Fil- 
ipino community in the United States urging Philip- 
pine military leaders not to support President Marcos 
after December 31, 1973. Instead, Manglapus (and 
others in the Philippines and among Filipinos abroad) 
urged the soldiers to play a catalytic role in the resto- 
ration of democracy in their country. Marcos needed 
the “90 per cent-plus” July vote to legitimatize, as 
much as any such maneuvered balloting could do, his 
retention of office beyond 1973. 

The manipulated character of President Marcos’ 
January recourse to the hastily created and neo-tradi- 
tional barangays and the much managed July referen- 
dum do not mean that martial law is unpopular in the 
Philippines. It is, of course, very unpopular with the 
politicians, journalists, and businessmen who have 
been deprived of their careers and often of much of 
their wealth; some, indeed, still remain in jail, in 
danger of their very lives in what is hardly an impar- 
tial system of justice today. But a seemingly large 
number of Filipinos approve of much of what Presi- 
dent Marcos has done—to control crime, to disband 
“pocket” (or private) armies of local bullying politi- 
cians, to advance land reform, and to get the country 
“on the move” economically. “I like what the man 
has done, but I still do not like him,” a Filipino busi- 
nessman said in mid-1973—summing up what appar- 
ently a substantial number of his countrymen think 
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“about the “new Marcos” as contrasted with his “New 
Society.”4 

In late July, 1973, an the eve of the national refer- 
endym on whether Marcos should remain in office be- 
yond the end of the year, the barangays, in a six-ques- 
tion national poll, responded affirmatively to the gov- 
ernment proposal that a “Legislative Advisory Coun- 
cil” should be created in place of the “interim Na- 
tional Assembly,” which, according to the new con- 
stitution, was to serve as the country’s legislature until 
an elected parliament came into existence. The 
decision to create such a new body was significant for 
three reasons: it reflected Marcos’ continuing fear of 
any even pseudo-legislative institution in which some 
of his past political foes might participate, it indicated 
the President’s realization nonetheless that he could 
probably not rule effectively without the appearance 
of broader consent, and it demonstrated his willing- 
ness to change the new constitution through resort to 
the barangays (not a mode of alteration anticipated 
by the constitutional convention). 


THE ECONOMY 


.The Philippine economic situation was both bright 
—and politically dangerous—a year after the estab- 
lishment of martial law. For several reasons, includ- 
ing unexpectedly high world prices for the main Fili- 
pino exports, the economy was booming, with the 
highest foreign reserves in the 27-year old post-colonial 
history of the country. At the same time, rice, the 
staple diet of most Filipinos, was in shorter supply 
than at any time during the same period,’ the result 
primarily of too much rain in 1972 and not enough 
(and a late) rainfall in 1973. The Marcos govern- 
ment had more than enough money to buy all the 
grain it needed, but there was a world-wide shortage 
of rice, as well as other food.‘ There was fear, indeed, 
within the government in mid-1973 of possible food 


riots, which, together with the Communist rebellion 


in the north and the Muslim insurgency in the south, 


14 This point was made to the author in Manila in June, 
1973. For an analysis of Filipino businessmen’s favorable 
posture toward the Marcos regime, see The New York 
Times, January 21, 1973. 

15 Philippine Daily Express, July 31, 1973. 

_ 16 The Washington Post of August 16, 1973, reported the 
imposition of rice rationing in the Philippines to meet the 
critical shortage of grain. 

17 See the column of Marcos spokesman Primitivo Mi- 
jares, “PM Views,” in the Philippine Sunday Express, Au- 
gust 12, 1973, 

18 Philippine Daily Express, July 7, 1973. 

19 Ibid., May 28, 1973. 

20 Ibid., July 8, 1973. ' 

21 Bulletin Today (Manila), April 15, 1973. 

22 Philippine Daily Express, July 15, 1973. 

23 Bulletin Today, April 29, 1973. 

24 Philippine Daily Express, April 13, 1973. 

25 For example, the Chase Manhattan Bank, whose pre- 
diction of a faster growth rate for the Philippine economy 
was reported in Bulletin Today for June 22; 1973. 

26 See Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 
March 12, 1973. 


‘more rapid growth in the future.” 


could necessitate the wide dispersal of army units, and 
thus provide the opportunity for Marcos’ enemies to 
move against him. 

The rice problem was particularly unfortunate be- 
cause it tended to obscure the otherwise extremely 
healthy state of the Philippine economy. Inflation 
had been checked to a major degree, and the cost of 
most foods was considerably below that of other Asian’ 
countries.’° The favorable general Filipino economic 
situation was partly the result of forces beyond Philip- 
pine control (such as world prices) as well as various 
Marcos policies (like import restrictions). The dra- 
matic quality of the improvement in the nation’s econ- 
omy was illustrated by the mammoth 415 per cent 
increase in export earnings (over the corresponding: 
period a year earlier) in the nine-month period ending 
in July, 1973.2° Rises of 100 per cent (or more) in 
prices for exports like copra and tobacco” helped to 
produce this fantastic growth, which reflected itself in 
record foreign exchange holdings of $655 million as of 
mid-July 1973.77 A further 39 per cent growth in the 
country’s exports was predicted by the government for 
1973 as a whole, based on shipments abroad in the 
first part of the year).?* The Philippine economy it- 
self increased by only 4.3 per cent,” a satisfactory but 
not outstanding rate, in 1972, but foreign observers 
(as well as the Philippine government) predicted 
Seeming to sup- 
port such an anticipation was the boom in foreign in- 
vestment in the Philippines in the first half of 1973, 
reflecting the confidence of international companies 
in the country’s economy and, presumably, its political 
leadership.” 


INSURRECTIONARY ACTIVITY 

The Philippines faced two insurrections in 1973: 
one persisting (and possibly expanding and likely to 
flare anew in the future even if currently contained) 


_ and the other apparently contracting. The first, and 


probably most lasting, rebellion was that of the alien- 
ated Muslims of the south. The other was the Com- 
munist insurgency in the north of Luzon island. Iron- 
ically, it was the Muslims rather than the Communists 
who seemed to receive the greatest support—material 
as well as moral—from abroad. 

The Muslim rebellion was located on the big island 

(Continued on page 229) 
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“In this stage in Micronesia’s evolution . . 


. despite its own flag, its 


own citizenship, and its own Micronesian Day (July 12) a Micronesian 


nation does not exist.” 


Diversity in Micronesia 


By Donan F. SMITH 
Associate Professor of Education, George Mason University 


HE POLITICAL UNITY of Micronesia, the United 

States Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

has always been fragile, to say the least, but 

the recent turn of events in the Mariana and Marshall 
Islands has completely undermined the official Amer- 
ican policy of maintaining the area as a political entity. 
The announcement last year by the Marianas Dis- 
trict Legislature that it was creating its own political 
status commission to enter into negotiations with the 
United States regarding its political future was merely 
another indication of the gulf that exists between the 
other districts of Micronesia and the Marianas. 
United States negotiators, meeting in Washington, 
D.C., with members of the Congress of Micronesia’s 
Future Political Status Committee, announced that 
separate negotiations with the Marianas would take 
place concerning their political status.? Representa- 
tives of the Congress of Micronesia and American 


negotiators have been carrying on talks concerning the . 


future of the territory as a whole over the past three 
years. ; 

Increasing friction between the Congress of Micro- 
nesia and the Marianas District, which now seeks to 
be incorporated within the political framework of the 
United States,? has manifested itself in countless ways, 
ranging from the burning of the Congress of Micro- 
nesia buildings to the attempted arson of the high 
commissioner’s residence. These are indications that 
the elements of diversity are very much alive and 
working against the tenuous bonds that hold the vari- 
ous cultural and island groups together. The roots of 


1 “Marianas Begin Status Session,’ Micronitor (Marshall 
Islands), May 23, 1972, p. 9. 

2 Micronitor (Marshall Islands), July 25, 1972, p. 1. 

3 Because of linguistic and cultural ties, some political 
leaders of the Northern Marianas favor incorporation within 
the political framework of Guam, which has been an unin- 
corporated territory of the United States since 1898. 

4 Edward E. Johnston, a Honolulu businessman, was ap- 
pointed High Commissioner of the Trust Territory by the 
Secretary of the Interior in 1969. 

5 Neal Bowers, “Political Geography of the Trust Terri- 
tory,” Trust Territory Information Handbook, 1951, p. 31. 

6 Micronesian Guidebook, Public Information Offce, 
Nippo, Guam, 1968, pp. 26-46. 
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this diversity, while not always visible to observers of 
Micronesia, have now surfaced to undermine the offi- 
cial American position that the area should be main- 
tained as a political entity. 

Micronesia is probably the least understood of all 
American political involvements. Officially labeled 
“The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands,” it is an 
artificial entity consisting of approximately 2,000 
islands and atolls with a population of about 100,000. 
These were under Japanese control until American 
forces captured them during World War II. Con- 
sisting of the Marshall, Caroline, and Mariana Islands 
groups, the territory’s total land area of only 700 
square miles makes it smaller than the state of Rhode 
Island. To complicate the matter further, the islands 
are sprinkled over an expanse of sea larger than the 
continental United States. Designated a strategic trust 
by the United Nations, Micronesia has been under 
United States administration since 1947. 

Neither history nor geography has encouraged the 
development of a Micronesian national identity. The 
scattered distribution of the islands over three mil- 
lion square miles has separated peoples and lands so 
that until recently each scarcely knew that the others 
existed. Micronesia’s ratio of land to water makes 
the area different from any other in the world. As one 
scholar put it, “water binds the islands together and 
gives the area regionality.”® While providing re- 
gionality, the enormous distances between islets have 
made the problems of intercommunication and the 
achievement of political unity difficult. The miles and 
miles of sea separating the islands have resulted in 
great diversity among the island peoples, who speak 
at least nine different languages apart from English 
and Japanese. There are six political subdivisions 
which follow roughly the linguistic and cultural break- 
down of the area. The northernmost district is the 
Marianas. To the south and running approximately 
from west to east are the four districts of the Caro- 
line Islands—Palau, Yap, Truk and Ponape. The 
eastern gateway to the territory is the Marshall Islands 
District.® 
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Despite the impact of modern political masters 
little has been achieved in the way of developing an 
esprit de corps among: the Micronesian people. As a 
result, fortign powers, particularly the United States, 
have overlaid traditional patterns without establishing 
a new homogeneity. The Marianas have been signifi- 
cantly influenced by the Spanish and the Americans 
and, to a minor extent, by the Japanese. Herein lie 
the roots of the strong resistance of the people of the 
Marianas toward any meaningful unification with the 
rest of Micronesia. 


INTEREST IN THE MARIANAS 


During the period of Spanish domination, which 
lasted roughly four and a half centuries,” the islands 
other than the Marianas were largely ignored, since 
they offered little opportunity for quick material 
wealth. The interest of the Spanish in the Marianas 
was mainly the result of missionary zeal which brought 
about the forceful conversion of the Chamorros (na- 
tives of the Marianas) and the use of the islands, par- 
_ ticularly Guam, as way-stations for Spanish galleons 
plying between Mexico and the Philippines. As trade 
expanded in the Pacific during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the islands grew in importance. Thus, while 
an infrastructure of schools, dirt roads, and a water 
system—albeit meager—was being established by the 
Spanish in the Marianas, the rest of Micronesia re- 
ceived little attention.® Prior to 1886, the political 
history of most of the Micronesian islands was one of 
virtual independence, except for the Marianas. 

Forced to cede Guam to the United States as a re- 
sult of the Spanish-American War, Spain ceased to be 
a Pacific power and sold the remainder of her Micro- 
nesian holdings to Germany in 1899.° Because of 
World War 1, German administration was shortlived, 
and the Japanese seized the islands in October, 1914.. 
The Japanese period ended with World War II and 
the advent of American supremacy in Micronesia. 


T Spanish administration: 1521-1899; German adminis- 
tration: 1899-1914; Japanese administration: 1914-1945. 

8 Paul Carano and Pedro Sanchez, A Complete History 
of Guam. (Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle and Company, 1964), 
pp. 89-162. 

? American missionaries who had been active in the East- 
ern Carolines since 1852 were heartened by the outbreak 
of war but disappointed when the United States did not 
assume sovereignty over the Eastern Carolines, Their 
hopes were dashed when the Carolines and Marianas, ex- 
cept for Guam, were sold to Germany for 25 million 
pesatas, or $4,500,000. > 

10E. J. Kahn, Jr, A Reporter in Micronesia (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1965), pp. 39-40. 

1 U.S. President Harry S. Truman, following the recom- 
mendations of his advisers, suggested that the capital of the 
territory be located at Truk in the Eastern Carolines since 
it was the geographic and population center of Micronesia, 

12 A quarterman in the Carolines and Marshalls received 
$30.60 per month; on Saipan, the Navy and later the 
civilian administration paid a Saipanese quarterman $95.40 
a month. ' 

13 As told to the author by Reverend Cameron, S. J., 
during an interview at Guam, 1970. 


After Micronesia was awarded to the United States 
by the United Nations in 1947, the Navy was respon- 
sible for the islands on an interim basis until the De- 
partment of the Interior assumed administration in 
1951. ' 

From the very beginning of the American period, 
the Marianas received “the most favored district” 
treatment, whether intentionally or not. The reasons, 
which are many and formidable, go a long way to- 
ward explaining the Marianas’ lukewarm attitude 
toward the rest of the Trust Territory. Until the 
1960’s, while precious little was done throughout the 
territory as a whole, Saipan in the Marianas received 
a substantial infrastructure of roads, buildings, power 
and other facilities. The reason for this is that when, 
in 1951, the rest of Micronesia was shifted to civilian 
administration, the Navy continued to hold sway on 
the island of Saipan where the C.I.A., with the Navy 
serving as a front, was training Chiang Kai-shek’s 
nationalists in preparation for a return to mainland 
China.?° 

As a by-product, the Chamorros of Saipan assumed 
a superior attitude toward the rest of Micronesia 
because of their higher living standard, thus encourag- 
ing separatist tendencies in the Marianas. The man- 
power required to maintain the enormous complex 
built under the Navy distorted the economy and lured 
large numbers of Saipanese away from farming to- 
ward good paying jobs with the Navy. Today, the 
Chamorros on Saipan who advocate association with 
the United States fondly recall “the good old days” 
under the military, and the defense activities which 
kept them employed as wage earners and gave them 
their higher standard of living. 

The preferential treatment continued even after 
the subsequent return of the Marianas to civilian rule. 
Saipan became the provisional capital of Micronesia 
in 1962, in spite of the fact that it was neither the 
geographic nor the population center.’ Wages of the 
Saipanese were also maintained at a higher level 
than those of their counterparts throughout the other 
islands. The official position was that an abrupt 
lowering of wages in the Marianas would be too great 
a shock, the result of which would be human suffer- 
ing as well as a serious dislocation of the economy.?” 

Even the Catholic Church has unwittingly con- 
tributed to the growth of separatist tendencies in the 
Marianas. Because of linguistic and cultural ties, 
the Bishop of Guam requested that the Marianas be 
included within his diocese after World War II. The 
rest of Micronesia was included under the auspices 
of another bishop.!? Chamorro priests sent to the 
Northern Marianas from Guam undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the assimilation of attitudes encouraging 
union with Guam and consequently inimical to the 
growth of unity in the territory. 

The Mariana Islands group at this time has vir- 
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tually seceded from the main negotiations over Micro- 
nesia’s future in hopes of striking an attractive sepa- 
rate deal with the United States. 


SEPARATISM IN THE MARSHALLS 

In the Marshall Islands, separatist sentiments have 
also recently surfaced. Senator Amata Kabua of the 
Marshalls has indicated his dissatisfaction with the 
current political status discussions between the Trust 
Territory and the United States. He has publicly 
stated that he has reassessed his views regarding the 
future political course Micronesia should pursue. “I 
am a separatist,” Kabua has said.* He believes that 
Micronesians must first work on a district level get- 
ting their houses in order and then proceed to co- 
operation among the districts. 

This reappraisal of self-interest in the Marshalls 


has undoubtedly contributed to Kabua’s remarks re-. 


garding the desire of his district to govern itself, and 
is further evidence of the threat to Micronesia po- 
litical future as a nation. 

Other than the Marianas, the Marshallese until re- 
cently have been more pro-American than the people 
of any other district. Undoubtedly, this strong at- 
tachment to the United States can be traced back to 
intensified foreign and, in particular, American, con- 
tact as early as the mid-nineteenth century. At that 
time, the Boston Missionary Society'® extended its 
activities from Hawaii to Micronesia by establishing 
a station at Ebon in the Marshall Islands. Using 
schools as the vehicle of conversion, the missionaries 
bestowed the benefits of American civilization, ranging 
from behavior patterns to the English language." 
However, the schools also transmitted a more subtle 
influence than the white man’s wars and diseases. 
Through education, the Marshallese were slowly 
drawn within the orbit of American influence by ac- 
culturation, or Americanization.1* Thus, the Prot- 


14 Micronitor (Marshall Islands), May 7, 1973, p. 3. 

15 Once friendly and conditioned to a quarter of a cen- 
tury of American military expenditures in Kwajalein and 
Eniwetok, the Marshallese have lost their fear of speaking 
out and, through their political leaders, have increasingly 
expressed their discontent with the American presence in 
their midst, and particularly resent the use of their island 
world as a nuclear testing ground. 

16 American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 

11E. H. Bryan, Jr., Life in the Marshalls (Honolulu: 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 1972), pp. 189-90. 

18 The Marshallese students and their culture thus ac- 
quired traits of the American society with which they had 
contact, 

19 Bryan, op. cit., p. 196. 

20 Prior to this, in 1878, Kabua, a distant ancestor of the 
present Marshallese senator, signed a treaty with the Ger- 
man naval authorities in return for their support in con- 
solidating his control over the atolls. This treaty ceded to 
Germany exclusive control over Jaluit Harbor in the Mar- 
shalls and guaranteed protection for its trading companies. 

21 Stanley A. DeSmith, Microstates and Micronesia (New 
York: New York University Press, 1970), p. 176. 
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estant churches, through education, contributed over 
the last 100 years to the slow cultural erosion of the 
Marshallese society, and account in no small measure 
for the popularity of America within the islands until 
recent years. Admiral Chester Nimitz was so im- 
pressed by Protestant efforts in the Marshalls that he 
attributed the friendly reception given American 
forces in the islands during World War II to the ex- 
cellent influence of the Boston Mission which had 
pioneered there.’® 

While American Protestant missionaries were spread- 
ing the gospel among the islanders, the golden age of 
imperialism in the late nineteenth century resulted in 
the appearance of Germany on the Micronesian scene. 
Neglected by the Spanish, whose colonization efforts 
centered in the Marianas, the Marshalls (where Span- 
ish sovereignty was least substantial) were seized by 
the Germans who were eager for colonial expansion 
and who assumed a protectorate over the atolls in 
1885.7° It was during the German period of admin- 
istration that the Marshallese were introduced to a 
more sophisticated material economy from which 
there was no turning back. Copra trade dominated 
German economic activity, and the Marshallese were 
encouraged to expand copra production in exchange 
for new tastes (such as iron) and a more sophisticated 
civilization. In the Marshalls, a higher living stan- 
dard and behavior patterns more suitable to an in- 
dustrial society than to an island world can be traced 
to these early foreign contacts. 

No sooner had the Marshallese grown accustomed 
to the Germans than World War I erupted and the 
Japanese took over Micronesia. During the period 
of Japanese rule, the economy was stimulated, particu- 
larly the copra and handicraft industries. All that 
was built by the Japanese came to an abrupt end with 
the devastation of World War II. The invasion of 
the Marshalls by American forces in 1944 was one of 
the pivotal points on the road to American victory 
over the Japanese Empire. 

The Marshalls, located at the eastern end of the 
territory, have always been an anomaly geographi- 
cally. The district, covering approximately 70 square 
miles, is spread over 186,000 square miles of water, 
leading one wag to comment that “if one is looking 
for the end of the earth, one will not find it in the 
Marshalls.”?* While some have regarded its geog- 
raphy as a liability, the more astute Marshallese be- 
lieve the Pacific Missile Facilities located on Kwaja- 

(Continued on page 223) 
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COMMUNISM IN KOREA, 2 vols, By Rossrr A. 
SCALAPINO AND CHONG-SIK LEE. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1972. 
1532 pages, Appendix, bibliography, index, $55.00.) 

With all the attention being given to China and 
Japan, there is a tendency to overlook the strategi- 
cally important and politically complex Korean 
problem. Divided since 1945, Korea is an area of 
residual tension. Communism in Korea traces the 
origins and evolution of communism in North 
Korea. A well researched and analyzed study, it 
will be the definitive work on the subject for at 
least a generation. l 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE AUSTRALIANS. By Nancy LEARMONTH. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973. 166 pages 
and index, $5.95.) 

This short guide to Australia is excellent, covering 
every aspect of Australian life, politics, geography, 
business, industry, history, society and character. 
Numerous photographs illustrate the volume. The 
author feels that “Australian society has a remark- 
able stability, perhaps associated in part with the 
ease of escape to beach or bush.” Not intended as 
a detailed study of Australia, the book serves as an 
excellent introduction to a country changing from a 
sheep and wheat ‘economy to an economy based on 
mineral resources. O.E. 


LISTENING TO JAPAN: A JAPANESE AN- 
THOLOGY. Eprrep sy Jackson H. Barey. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973. 236 pages 
with biographical notes, $10.00.) 

Jackson H. Bailey has edited an interesting and 
informative anthology of works by Japanese authors. 
The contributors are men and women of different 
generations and occupations, many of them rela- 
tively obscure even in Japan. The editor feels that 
with the reemergence of Japan as a world power, 
it is important to know about the culture and peo- 
ple of Japan. 

Author Hidetoshi Kato feels that “the essence of 
the Japanese way of life and way of thinking should 
be sought in the process of modification and trans- 
formation, which is sometimes interpreted as the 
process of imitation.” Teiji Itoh writes a fascinat- 
ing thesis using Japanese ideas about the formation 
of architectural curves to say that “in Japan, there 
are almost no instances where new cultural values 
emerge through the complete destruction of existing 
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ones, ... the end result . . . has been a kind of 
coexistence between persisting traditions and new 
ideas.” Mitsuru Uchida answers the question about 
the status of democracy in Japan today by saying 
that “the future of Japanese democracy may be 
viewed with modest optimism. ...Much depends 
upon the attitude and behavior of the new genera- 
tion of voters.” Yasuo Sakakibara, in discussing 
the Japanese economy, feels that the current Japa- 


. nese economic growth rate is likely to be difficult 


to maintain and that a fall in this rate may even 
provide better living conditions for the Japanese. 
Hidetoshi Kato feels that “the radicalism of the 
[Japanese] student movement seems no more than 
a painfully frank expression of the fact that in Japan 
there is too much indifference to ideals and prin- 
ciples, to peace and democracy.” 

Hiroharu Seki, writing of the great power bal- 
ances in world politics, says, “that because realists 
assume that the policies and interests of the major 
powers alone determine the entire structure of in- 
ternational relations, they naturally fail to see the 
extent to which the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America have the potential energy to change 
the world.” This book is one of the few available 
in English which interprets Japan, not from the 
viewpoint of a foreign author, but from the works 
of Japanese writers, writing for the Japanese people. 

O.E.S. 


MAJOR POWERS AND KOREA. EpITED BY 


Younc C. Kim. (Silver Spring, Maryland: Re- 
search Institute on Korean Affairs, 1973. 164 
pages, $2.95.) i 
In April, 1972, the Research Institute on Korea 
Affairs sponsored a symposium which attempted to 
clarify the situation in Korea and the Far East with 
regard to the role of the major powers and the poli- 
cies of North and South Korea toward each other. 
This volume prints the papers presented by some of 
the scholars at the conference and also adds one 
more paper which deals with the developing détente 
between the two Koreas. . O.E.S. 


THE DYNASTIES AND TREASURES OF 


CHINA. By Bamser Gascoicne. (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1973. 256 pages, notes, illus- 
trations, source notes and index, $16.95.) 

This is a handsomely illustrated book; the photo- 
graphs of many of the priceless treasures China was 
preparing ‘to exhibit in the West were taken in 
China in the spring of 1973. The text offers an 
interesting and readable history of Imperial China. 

O.E.S. 


DIVERSITY IN MICRONESIA 
(Continued from page 223) 


lein and Eniwetok are potentially valuable bargaining 
weapons in securing a more generous slice of the 
American military dollar.” The present coconut 
economy of the Marshalls is supplemented by military 
expenditures on Kwajalein and Eniwetok. Because 
of the anti-missile station on Kwajalein, a large com- 
` munity of Marshallese laborers has been attracted by 
higher wages and is crowded on the small nearby is- 
land of Ebeye. Aware of the impact of these defense 
expenditures, both materially and economically, many 
Micronesians see the Marshalls’ move for self-deter- 
mination as a.means of obtaining the best possible 
terms for their land. Since they realize that the only 
real interest the United States has in their islands is 
the strategic location of their atolls, they intend 
to drive as hard a bargain as possible. The Mar- 
shalls, like so much of Micronesia, have very little 
economic potential. Other than fishing?‘ and copra 
production, their only source of revenue is their most 
treasured possession—land. The Marshallese believe 
that by leasing land to the Defense Department at 
high rates, they could be provided with an important 
source of revenue, while indirect funds would flow 
into their district through wages and from expendi- 
tures by servicemen. 

Clearly, the history and geography of Micronesia 
have been handicaps to unity, and the various societies 
or subcultures have little in common except the fact 
that up to now they have all been under the same 
political control. Their differences are linguistic as 
well as cultural. 

Linguistic loyalties in Micronesia have deep his- 
torical roots that divide the cultures, in view of the 
fact that languages serve as vehicles for carrying cul- 
tures. What is considered valuable in Palau, Yap, 
Truk, Ponape, or the Marshalls can only be understood 
by a Micronesian sharing these values as a result of a 
shared language. Languages have created the Truk- 
ese people, the Yapese people, and the other peoples 
of the Micronesian area. The languages of the vari- 


22 The Marshallese believe their islands are as valuable 
to the United States military posture as are our bases in 
Spain. f 

23 Micronitor (Marshall Islands), February 5, 1973, p. 3. 

24 Commercial fishing is a largely untapped resource, 
with Van Camp operating a tuna-catching and. freezing op- 
eration in the Palau District. 

25 This legislative body is bicameral and is modeled 
after the United States legislature. The Senate has 2 
members from each district with 4-year terms; the House 
of Representatives has 21 members with representation‘ ac- 
cording to population. 

26 Norman Meller, The Congress of Micronesia (Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1969), pp. 373-75. 

27Qn May 23, 1973, the Marianas Status Commission 
and the United States delegation announced that tentative 
agreement on a commonwealth status that would give the 
Mariana islanders a choice of American citizenship had 
been reached. 
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ous island groups represent values intelligible and ac- 
ceptable only to the average Micronesian from the 
particular island group. There is no such thing as a 
Micronesian language which could create a Micro- 
nesian citizen. 

With nine distinct regional tongues, English is the 
only vehicle serving as a unifying force among the 
subcultures. Since this language is spoken by only a 
small percentage of the population, however, it also 
divides the Micronesians into the few English-speak- 
ing who govern and the many who are governed. 

While a few nations have emerged and progressed 
in spite of linguistic and cultural diversity, some po- 
litical unity is necessary to support a stable polity. 
The Congress of Micronesia” created in 1964 was 
envisaged by the United Nations visiting missions as 
an instrument for unification of the territory.”° After 
seven years, and with the present attitude among the 
various political leaders in the islands toward Micro- 
nesia as a nation, it is obvious that the contribution 
of the Congress in achieving unification has not been 
satisfactory. This ineffectiveness is due to a number 
of political and economic factors ranging from its 
meager influence over the administration’s budget to 
its subordinate relationship to the irremovable non- 
Micronesian executive branch. The lack of political 
parties which generally provide a sense of direction 
in many nations is also missing in Micronesia. 

In this stage in Micronesia’s evolution, the concept 
of unity in diversity, which has appealed to many 
observers of the island scene, seems an elusive ideal. 
Despite its own flag, its own citizenship, and its own 
Micronesian Day (July 12), a Micronesian nation 
does not exist. The future is in doubt, and we must 
await the conclusion of negotiations with the Marianas 
and the broader talks with Micronesia as a whole.” 


THE STRATEGIC BALANCE IN 
EAST ASIA 
(Continued from page 196) 


travention of our contractual obligations—in the 
summer of 1973, has been destroying the psychological 
basis of the alliance. And the Nixon-Brezhnev Re- 
nunciation of War Pact cut deeply into the raison 
d’être of the American military presence in Japan. 
The pressure in Congress to reduce American over- 
seas bases drastically is growing, while the President’s 
control of foreign policy is being challenged. Con- 
gress has already begun to use the President’s détente 
to undercut the administration’s arguments in favor 
of overseas bases. 

If the present line of United States policy toward 
Japan is continued, it is likely to result in the with- 
drawal of United States forces to the mid-Pacific, and 
to the emasculation, if not the immediate termination, 
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of the United States-Japan Security Treaty. A Japan- 
ese diplomat has written that: 


Such an “American withdrawal, which could be caused by 
United States isolationism or protectionism [or alterna- 
tively could stimulate them], would inevitably be accom- 
panied in Japan by economic difficulties little short of 
crisis and would radically cool Japanese-American rela- 
tions in general. This would detract from the credibility 
of American nuclear protection and, under the pressure 
of extremism arising from cconomic difficulties, would 
probably push Japan towards extreme nationalism .. . 
and popular disenchantment with parliamentary democ- 
racy, which has but a short history and a fragile founda- 
tion in Japan. In these circumstances, the pressure for 
an independent nuclear force would become irresistibly 
high.” 

It would, therefore, be quixotic to gamble that a 
four-power balance would be relatively stable and re- 
laxed. On the contrary, an extremely nationalistic, 
rearmed Japan would probably generate an intense 
and dangerous arms race with the Soviet Union and 
China. Moreover, if Japan were to seek to achieve 
with her own forces a degree of security comparable 
to that provided by the United States-Japanese Alli- 
ance, Japan would become the most serious potential 
threat to United States security in the Pacific. An 
excessive reliance on détente and the pursuit of a 
quadrilateral balance in East Asia could well lead the 
United States once again into a military-strategic 
rivalry with Japan. 

7™Kunio Muraoka, “Japanese Security and the United 
States,” Adelphi Papers, Number Ninety-Five, The Inter- 


national Institute for Strategic Studies, London, February, 
1973, p. 11. 








THE TWO KOREAS 
(Continued from page 208) 


one’s national pride, self-identity, and independence, 
its political appeal is patent. Park Chung Hee too has 
made frequent references to the concept ever since 
seizing power in a coup d’état in May, 1961. Most 
recently, he invoked it as the major ideological justi- 
fication for his “October revitalizing reforms.” Sig- 
nificantly, the Korean name of the newly created 
electoral college, the National Council for Unification, 
is “T’ongil Chuch’e Kungmin Hoewti” (Italics added). 
The new educational policy of the ROK government 
has also reflected an accent on the “chuch’e” concept. 
Textbooks for South Korea’s primary, middle and 


22 Han’guk Ilbo, May 23, 1973. 

23 For an incisive analysis of these problems, see T. C. 
Rhee, “South Korea’s Economic Development and Its Socio- 
Political Impact,” Asian Survey, Vol. 13, No. 7 (July, 
1973), pp. 677-690. 

2t In most cases, however, Park is not explicitly men- 
tioned but referred to as the “supreme person in authority 
in South Korea.” See transcripts and excerpts of the North 
Korean press in recent issues of Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service (FBIS) Daily Report (Washington, D.C.). 


high schools have been extensively revised to stress 
“chuch’e consciousness” and “a correct national view- 
point.”?? 

Finally, the preoccupation of the Park regime with 
the goal of economic development, which has yielded 
some spectacular results, can be viewed in part as a 
function of the “chuch’e” idea. Seoul’s gross national 
product in constant prices increased from $2.2 billion 
in 1959 to $9.8 billion in 1972, and its exports sky- 
rocketed from a mere $50 million in 1961 to $1.8 
billion in 1972. Despite such an impressive perfor- 
mance, however, the Korean economy is plagued by a 
host of difficulties such as a dangerously high foreign 
debt (which totaled $3.6 billion as of May, 1973), a 
serious urban-rural gap, a mounting gap between the 
rich and the poor, and chronic inflation.” 


PERSISTENCE OF CONFLICT 


Such an unmistakable convergence of the two 
Koreas, however, has thus far failed to generate any 
significant degree of harmony and cooperation be- 
tween them. Indeed, it is possible that the chances 
for the political integration of the two Koreas have 
eroded somewhat due to the aggrandizement of their 
political chieftains. For it is doubtful that either Kim 
Il Sung or Park Chung Hee would risk changing his 
unchallenged political supremacy in his respective 
domains by making political concessions, without 
which a negotiated solution is impossible. Moreover, 
as noted, the political reasons that apparently induced 
the two leaders to pursue dialogue were basically in- 
congruent. Their common interests lay in the initia- 
tion of the dialogue, but did not necessarily extend to 
its successful completion. 

Finally, the dialogue was neither preceded nor fol- 
lowed by any appreciable lessening of mutual distrust 
between the two Koreas. It is not simply the ruling 
political elite but virtually the entire adult population 
of South Korea who have profound misgivings about 
the intentions of Kim Il Sung. In their eyes, he not 
only perpetrated an act of naked aggression against 
them but is ultimately responsible for the atrocities 
committed by his troops and agents against their 
loved ones during the Korean War. Kim’s consistent 
contention that it was South Korea in league with the 
United States who initiated the Korean War serves 
only to reinforce the cynicism and indignation of the 
South Korean people. Nor is there any visible sign 
that Pyongyang’s contempt for and antagonism to- 
ward Park Chung Hee have abated. In the North 
Korean press, Park continues to be pictured as a 
“traitor,” a “fascist hangman,” and a “lackey of U.S. 
imperialism.”?4 

The recent rejection by North Korea of Park’s pro- 
posal for separate membership in the United Nations 
illustrates the extent to which conflict between the two 
Koreas persists. In a statement issued on June 23, 


1973, Park summed up the status of North-South 
dialogue in these words: 


In our talks with the north, we have taken the position 
that both sides endeavor to gradually remove the artifi- 
cial barriers between the south and the north by solving 
easier and more practical problems first and to phase out 
feelings of mutual distrust and replace them with those ` 
of mutual confidence through concrete results... . 

The north Korean side, in disregard of the existence 
of deep-rooted feelings of distrust between the south and 
the north, insisted that military and political problems, 
which might endanger the security of the Republic of 
Korea, must [be discussed first]... . 

In view of the current status of south-north relation- 
ship, it is anticipated that not only many difficulties lie 
in the way of the dialogue, but a considerable length of 
time will . . . be required before the results of the dia- 
logue originally expected can be attained. Moreover, 
if the present state of affairs were to be left as it is, the 
existing feelings of distrust might be deepened and even 
the tension between the south and the north might be 
aggravated, 


Park went on to state that Seoul would “not object to 
[its] admittance into the United Nations together with 


North Korea,” insisting that the change in Seouls 


policy “does not signify our recognition of north 
Korea as a state.”?° 

On the same day, Kim Il Sung rejected Park’s pro- 
posal and offered a counterproposal: the two Koreas 
should enter the United Nations as one state under 
the name of the “Confederate Republic of Koryð.”?® 
North Korea has since stepped up her criticism of 
South Korea for allegedly plotting to perpetrate the 
division of Korea. Indeed, it is a sad commentary 
on the state of Seoul-Pyongyang relations that two 
years after the start of the Red Cross talks not a 
single personnel exchange has taken place except for 
the mutual visits‘of the people connected with the 
Red Cross and Co-ordinating Committee talks. 

In sum, while the two Koreas have converged both 
literally and in terms of political structure and ide- 
ology, they continue to be embroiled in conflict—con- 
flict born of the disparate political interests of their 
respective rulers, two decades of mutual distrust, and 
a bloodstained record of enmity. Barring a cataclys- 
mic change in the power structure of either or both 
sides, the prospects for reunification of the Korean 
peninsula appear rather slim. This, of course, is not 
to deny that the two Koreas have come a long way. 


25 President Park Chung Hee’s Special Statement Regard- 
ing Foreign Policy for Peace and ‚Unification (Seoul: 
Korea Information Service, Inc., 1973), pp. 29-34. 

26 An invitation issued by the South Korean Volleyball 
Association to its counterpart in North Korea in August, 
1973, was returned by North Korea on the ground that 
“there is no organization in Pyongyang by the name of 
‘North Korean’ Volleyball Association.” Pyongyang said, 
however, that there was one called the Volleyball Associa- 
tion of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Korea 
Times, August 3 and 5, 1973. 

27 See the North-South joint communiqué, in The New 
yr Times, July 5, 1972. - 
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“Confrontation with dialogue,” as Seoul characterizes 
the current status of North-South relations, seems a 
distinct improvement over the state of escalating vilifi- 
cation and violence that prevailed in the pre-dialogue 
era. Nor can one preclude the possibility, however 
remote, that, as each side gains a better appreciation 
of the other’s capabilities and limitations through con- 
tinued dialogue and intercourse, they may indeed de- 
velop the capability and willingness to “transcend 
differences in ideas, ideologies, and systems” in order 
to achieve “a great national unity.”?" 








NEW ZEALAND 
(Continued from page 212) 


lieve that this demonstration would stop French test- 


- ing in the Pacific. Rather, the intention was to draw 


world attention to the problem of the tests, and thus 
to deter the French or other nations from testing there 
in the future. At the same time, there can be little 
doubt that this symbolic action had a number of other 
important implications. 

Norman Kirk’s advent to power has clearly coin- 
cided with a marked popular wish for New Zealand 
to play a more independent role in world affairs. 
Throughout much of the decade of the 1960’s her role 
was necessarily subordinate to the overriding needs of 
American policy in the Pacific. With its principal 
exports threatened by Britain’s efforts to enter the 
European Common Market, desperately seeking to 
diversify trade in temperate agricultural products 
(which in effect means surmounting tariff barriers in 
countries like the United States) a small country of 
two and three-quarter million people found itself very 
vulnerable. ` 

Thus over questions such as Vietnam, the New Zea- 
land government (which probably agreed with the 
ultimate ends but not the means) grudgingly went 
along with American policy not merely because of 
trade but because the very traditions of the country 
had tended to underline its vulnerability and hence its 
need for some great protector.” Until World War II, 
that great protector had been Britain, and in particu- 
lar the Royal Navy; after World War II New Zealand 
naturally looked to the United States, and this con- 
tinued throughout the 1960’s, even though the price 
to be paid for protection was at times onerous. The 
results of the Vietnam war, however, coupled with the 
visits of President Nixon to China and the enunciation 
of the Nixon Doctrine, together with the revelations 
of the Pentagon Papers and other former “trade se- 
crets” of the United States State Department, com- 
bined to produce a steady change of attitude among 
New Zealanders. Throughout the 1960’s a steady 

7 For details of New Zealand policy in this period see my 
article, “New Zealand and Southeast Asia,” in Journal of 


Commonwealth Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1971, pp. 
3-18. i 
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strain of nationalism has been emerging, combined 
‘with a growing belief that small states have a role of 
their own to play, distinct from their greater neigh- 
bors: In part, this reflects less fear of physical attack. 
There is also a growing belief that in the difficult area 
of international trade negotiations, where in the past 
it was deemed just as important to have a protector as 
in the defense area, quiet compliance with the wishes 
of larger nations does not necessarily bring greater re- 
turns than the firm expression of a sincerely held view- 
point. 

Thus what is emerging is a greater spirit of con- 
fidence in the role of a small nation, and this is re- 
flected in New Zealand’s growing relations with the 
smaller Pacific Islands to the north. It is significant 
that Kirk’s first official overseas visit after he took 
office was a visit to Apia in Western Samoa for the 
South Pacific Forum. At this meeting Kirk an- 
nounced that the South Pacific area would get 48 
cents of every dollar New Zealand spends in overseas 
aid for the year 1973-1974 and that the target will be 
55 cents of every dollar by 1975. The emphasis is-to 
be not only on providing economic machinery but also 
ensuring by means of fair trading agreements that in- 
vestments can earn a fair return. Kirk emphasized 
the importance of aid which was complementary to 
the way of life of the people, so that it not only im- 
proved but also perpetuated the best value in a society. 

New Zealand, which has a large Polynesian popula- 
tion from the islands, believes that she is well placed 
to understand the type of problem affecting the Pa- 
cific islands and that she has a particular duty to help 
in this area. This is all part of a radical shift in per- 
spective over the past few years. For generations, 
New Zealanders have regarded themselves principally 
as an outpost of European civilization in the South 
Pacific, and their communication and trade routes 
have been principally with Europe. Today, despite 
the continuing importance of links with Europe, New 
Zealand has at long last reconciled herself to her place 
in the Pacific and looks first and foremost to the Pacific 
Basin as her natural environment. 

Generally, the changes introduced by the new La- 
bour government in the field of foreign policy are 
much, less radical than they might at first appear. 
The innate conservatism of the present government is 
perhaps best seen, however, in the matter of alliances.® 
The ANZUS alliance which links Australia, the 
United States and New Zealand in a tripartite pact 


remains a cornerstone of New Zealand policy. In the’ 


8 For details of New Zealand’s place in the alliance sys- 
tem see Richard Kennaway, New Zealand Foreign Policy 
1951-71 (Wellington: Hicks Smith, 1972). 

9 See Appendices to the Journal of the New Zealand 
House of Representatives 1971, A.17, Five-Power Defence 
Arrangements. For a critical view see Michael Stenson, 
New Zealand and the Malay World (Wellington: New 
Zealand Institute of International Affairs, 1970). 


last resort, the United States still remains the guaran- 
tor of New Zealand security. 

But even in the case of the much more controver- 
sial SEATO alliance, New Zealand is to remain a 
member. At successive Labour party conferences be- 
fore coming to office, strong opposition to SEATO 
was voiced by a majority of delegates and there can be 
little doubt that most New Zealanders regard con- 
tinued membership in it as an embarrassing anachron- 
ism. The one justification of SEATO today is that it 
is the only formal basis of United States support for 
Thailand, and by not formally withdrawing, New 
Zealand is merely obliging one or both of those two 
nations. In Malaysia too, the New Zealand role has 
again been a moderate one even compared with that 
of her neighbour, Australia. Despite some pressure 
domestically to bring home the small number of New 
Zealand troops stationed in Singapore under the 
ANZUS agreement,® and despite Australian with- 
drawal under Gough Whitlam, New Zealand troops 
are to remain in the area for the time being at least, 
as long as Singapore and Malaysia wish them to stay. 
In effect, New Zealand’s contribution is little more 
than a stage army, and its presence might well best 
be seen as a form of foreign aid rather than as a seri- 
ous military presence, for with the British contingent 
New Zealanders help to underwrite stable relations 
between Malaysia and Singapore. 

The Labour government is merely continuing, the 
steady downgrading of older alliance-based policies 
while developing more direct links with Pacific nations 
such as Indonesia. There is a widespread suspicion of 
all alliances and all big powers. There is also a real 
willingness to work with other nations, particularly 
with the medium-sized powers, but there is a marked 
reluctance ever again to be taken for granted. Once 
again, there is nothing fundamentally new in this; in- 
deed, all four Labour government initiatives had dis- 
tinct precedents under National rule. Labour, how- 
ever, is fortunate that domestic and international 
opinion is conducive to more vigorous initiative which 
in turn accords with a deep personal interest in foreign 
affairs on the part of Norman Kirk. 

‘In sum, therefore, the advent of a Labour govern- 
ment in November, 1972, meant for all practical pur- 
poses the replacement of an administration which had 
become passively conservative with an administration 
which might be labeled moderately progressive, bear- 
ing in mind that the nature of New Zealand condi- 
tions and her small population have always meant 
that this is something of a cooperative state where gov- 
ernment of necessity bulks large in supplying basic ser- 
vices. Slightly right of center has been replaced by 
slightly left of center, but for the foreseeable future, 
subject to finding a succcessful solution to the prob- 
lems of inflation, it is likely to be the center that pre- 
vails. 





THE PHILIPPINES AFTER 
- DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 220) 
of Mindanao and throughout the Sulu archipelago in 
the southern part of the island country. President 
Marcos, admitting the justice of many of the griev- 
ances of the Muslims, blamed the grievances on the 
“old order” he was seeking to uproot. The war be- 


tween Muslims and Christians, more properly viewed | 


as a conflict between indigenous inhabitants and more 
recent land-grabbing settlers from the north, had been 
mounting for four years. During this period, some 
3,000 persons were killed, half a million persons were 
injured or became refugees, and many villages were 
burned to the ground by Muslim or Christian terror- 
ists. The fighting seemed to stop with the proclama- 
tion of martial law in September, 1972, only to flare 
with greater intensity in February, 1973. , 

Estimates placed the number of Muslim insurgents 
on Mindanao at approximately 6,000, with another 
8,000 Islamic rebels located along the string of islands 
known as the Sulu archipelago. The government 
achieved some notable succcess in stopping the rebels 
on Mindanao, partly through employment of jet 
fighters, previously obtained from the United States, 
but fared far less well in the Sulu islands. Sulu posed 
problems because of the greater predominance of 
Muslims, its island configuration, and the govern- 
ment’s more limited capabilities for fighting an island- 
hopping type of counter-insurgency. 

The Muslim war has been variously called “the 
Philippines’ Vietnam,” which it is not in terms of the 
unlikely appeal of the insurgents’ Muslim leadership 
to the overwhelmingly Christian population of the 
country. The commanding general of the Central 
Mindanao Command declared in May, 1973, that the 
backbone of the rebellion had been broken but, like 
similar optimistic statements early in the Vietnam war, 
this declaration may return to haunt the government. 
President. Marcos clearly realizes this and has vari- 
ously tried to convince the Muslims of his willingness 
to assist them more than past Philippine administra- 
tions: by setting up a special development bank for 
Muslims, authorizing the. expenditure of 100 million 
pesos for development purposes among the Muslims, 
and dividing large Cotabato province on Mindanao to 
improve administrative efficiency and bring the gov- 
ernment closer to the people. 

The chief fear of Marcos and his advisers respecting 
Mindanao and Sulu were the Muslim region’s possible 
secession from the Philippines proper, and the estab- 
lishment of a new state—possibly including adjacent 
Sabah, easternmost state of federal Malayasia. 
Sabah’s chief 'minister, Tun Mustapha, has allegedly 
variously aided the rebels, and some (within and out- 
side the Philippines) thought they saw a Mustapha 
cgsign to separate his state from Malaysia proper and 
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become the head of government of a new Muslim 
country, comprising Mindanao, or a part thereof, and 
the Sulu archipelago as well as Sabah. The admis- 
sion of Libyan leader Colonel Qadaffi that his gov- 
ernment was providing material aid to the Muslim 
insurgents, which may or may not have been a grand- 
stand diplomatic move, heightened Filipino concern 
over future external intervention. 

The other insurrection, that of the Communists, has 
probably been considerably weakened since the im- 
position of martial law. Isolated in the far northern 
province of Isabella, the Communist insurgency may 
have as few as 1,500 active combat personnel today. 
A forced resettlement policy, moving more than 50,000 
peasants, was undertaken in the immediate wake of 
Marcos’ September martial law declaration, and the 
situation has seemed to improve steadily since that 
time. In April, 1973, the President stated publicly 
that the Communist rebellion had been “crushed.” 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The foreign policy of the Philippines has not 
changed significantly since the Marcos takeover, al- 
though certain trends long in the process of develop- 
ment have continued. Diplomatic ties with Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania, the first two Communist coun- 
tries with which Manila has exchanged envoys, were 
announced in March, 1973. A trade mission visited 
China in May, and its leader returned to state that 
there was no reason why the Philippines could not 
trade with both the Chinese People’s Republic and 
Taiwan. A high Foreign Ministry official even hinted 
at the time of Malaysia’s announced withdrawal from 
the Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC), of which the 
Philippines is a member, that Manila might even 
recognize North Vietnam at an early date. Possible 
relations with Hanoi—and even support of its mem- 
bership in ASEAN— (Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations)—was consistent with the foreign policy of 
improving relations with all neighboring countries and 
advancing the cause of Southeast Asian regional co- 
operation during the first 6.5 years of Marcos’ elected 
presidency. 

If anything, relations with the United States, the 
Philippines’ one-time colonial ruler, improved after 
the September proclamation of martial law. The im- 
mediate American response to the September Marcos 
move was to do nothing—for fear that delicate United 
States-Filipino relations might be unnecessarily ruffled. 

In 1972, anti-American demonstrations (led by and 
involving a small minority of Filipinos) grabbed the 
headlines, but much more significant was the fact that 
millions of Filipinos joined a movement to make their 
country the 51st state of the United States in the same 
year. The two-part message was clear enough to 
President Marcos: large numbers of his countrymen 
had so little respect for the way that their country had 
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been governed since independence, by his predecessors 
and himself, that they would prefer to return to the 
colonial.womb, and a quarter of a century after the 
end of its governance of the islands the United States 
was still very much admired. If Marcos’ one-man 
government after September, 1972, had seemed to 
have been opposed by Washington, it might not have 
been able to consolidate its position. 

In fact, however, the only Americans who really 
counted for Marcos—the United States government 
and United States companies doing business in the 
Philippines—increasingly came to like the environ- 
ment of the “New Society.” If the Philippine Presi- 
dent was pleased not to have to put up with any more 
anti-Marcos demonstrations (and a Congress, what- 
ever its considerable merits, that often opposed him 
wholly for opposition’s sake), so, too, were the Amer- 
ican embassy, American business, and the govern- 
ment in Washington. They appreciated the absence 
of almost chronic attacks on the United States from 
students, journalists, and Congressmen. Sensitive 
subjects like base treaty revision and economic rela- 
tions could be negotiated without the “interference of 
politics.” 

Marcos himself seemed quite pleased in mid-1973 
with the state of Filipino-American relations. He 
stated publicly in August that he foresaw no “‘intract- 
able problems” in upcoming negotiations dealing with 
American bases in the islands, the United States- 
Philippine defense treaty, United States military aid 
to the country, or a new trade and financial agree- 
ment to replace the often-criticized Laurel-Langley 
pact that currently governs some of the economic rela- 
tions between the two countries (and which expires in 
1974). Talks on the military bases had in fact been 
going on for some time quite amicably—with as much 
agreement having been reached as was possible on a 
technical (as contrasted with a political) level. A pos- 
sible stumbling block, however, might be an extra- 
tradition treaty between the two governments, sought 
in part by Marcos to obtain the return of some of his 
old political foes in the United States, 

The Philippine President was pleased with the state- 
ment retiring Ambassador Henry Byroade made as he 
left the Philippines in May. Disavowing any inten- 
tion to defend the Marcos’ political takeover in the 
country, Byroade went on to say that it was “interest- 
ing” to him that “the majority of the Filipinos seemed 
to be favorably disposed toward martial law because 
of the stability and discipline it introduced.” Given 
the contemporary political character of the Philip- 
pines, there is no way of verifying the ambassador’s 
impression, but there can be little doubt that the state- 
ment was rightly viewed by Marcos as a vote of con- 
fidence in his “New Society” government, and was so 
viewed by most politically knowledgeable Filipinos. 

At almost the same time as Ambassador Byroade 


was speaking in Manila, Philippine Foreign Secretary 
Carlos P. Romulo—former longtime Filipino ambas- 
sador to Washington—was asking in an address in San 
Francisco for American aid to his country, which was 
seeking to establish a “New Society” and showing 
after seven months of martial law, he said, “the mak- 
ings of a real, dynamic democracy.” 

But was the Philippines in fact in the process of 
establishing such a democracy, drawing on the ba- 
rangay tradition and responding to presidential ques- 
tions based on considerations of policy and not per- 
sonalities? Was democracy possible—any kind of 
democracy—without free speech and a free press? 

Of course, these. zre questions for Filipinos and 
should be answered by Filipinos. A case can be made 
for a fairly substantial list of accomplishments under 
the Marcos martial law, but can a case be made for 
Filipino democracy? How high a price should any 
country pay for such accomplishments? And who 
should set the price? 

The problem is also an American one, however, in 
at least one very important way. While it seems un- 
likely at this time that the Marcos drift away from 
democracy will be arrested, a reversal is possible in 
time, and it could come sooner than many expect. In 
such an eventuality, those who may some day success- 
fully topple the Marcos regime could very well assert 
that the United States conducted business too much 
as usual under the “New Society.” No matter that 
these same Filipinos would argue that the Americans 
should not interfere in internal Philippine matters, 
which is in fact the United States position. They will 
still blame the United States for accepting too enthusi- 
astically the ease and safety of doing business with the 
Marcos dictatorship. And they will probably be right. 








JAPAN AND THE “SMALLER 


STATES” OF ASIA 
(Continued from page 201) 


themselves will be shaped by decisions made by 
Southeast Asian nations.’”® 

The perception of a problem is a prelude to its 
solution. There is no doubt that Asian nations have 
grown in politico-economic capability and interna- 
tional stature sufficiently to deter major powers in- 
cluding Japan (as commonly perceived) from making 
ill-conceived selfish moves against Asia. These 
healthy constraints that are strong enough to check 
major powers are the ultimate basis for the peace and 
prosperity of Asia. With a strong and sophisticated 
Asia, Japan’s economic capability will be no more 
than what it really is, i.e., the ability to produce goods 
and services for the world. 


® Quoted from Soedjatmoko, “The Role of the Major 
Powers in the East Asian-Pacific Region,” in Pacific Basin. 
Development: The American Interest, ed. Harald B. Malm- 
gren (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1972), p. 138- 
° 
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AUSTRALIA REVISITED 
(Continued from page 216) 


in a warm message to Whitlam. The two countries 
first demonstrated their new entente by jointly recog- 
nizing Communist China. Both Prime . Ministers 
simultaneously reaffirmed their support of the ANZUS 
Pact, which binds them in a mutual defense relation- 
ship with the United States. The possibilities of 
additional collaboration are numerous,”! and to act on 
those possibilities the two Prime Ministers have agreed 
to meet informally at least once a year. 

Further afield, Prime Minister Whitlam has made 
it clear that while not intending to abandon either 
Britain or the United States, Australia will seek to act 
as a middle power and to develop policies that not 
only will avoid conflicts but that will contribute to the 
stability and peace, particularly of Southeast Asia, and 
then of the world at large. Such an idea, Alan Fitz- 
zerald writes, “can only be seen to be daring in the 
context of [Australia’s] immediate past history.”?? 
Taking up the dare, Whitlam has expressed the hope 
that Australia can assist in the development of a new, 
more inclusive regional organization entrusted with 
seeping the peace in Southeast Asia. This may not 
xe possible, for Australia, despite her location and 
economic ties in the region, is ethnically and culturally 
vhite and European. Whether Asian countries will 
iccept Australian leadership remains to be seen. So 
ar, certainly, the Asian countries have looked coolly 
on Whitlam’s suggestion for a regional association. In 
he meantime, the Labor government has begun to 
view its membership in SEATO (the Southeast Asia 
['reaty Organization, in which it is linked with France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
3ritain, and the United States), having in mind some 
ype of new non-military role for the organization. 

Simultaneously, Australia has reaffirmed her Com- 
nonwealth membership as central to her interests, not 
mly regionally but world-wide, and she has declared 
ier support for ASEAN (Association of Southeast 
\sian Nations). Moreover, the new government has 
ndicated its intention of continuing to participate: in 
he defense of Singapore and Malaysia until such time 
is the entire region can- be neutralized. The govern- 
nent also intends to continue to develop the rap- 
wrochement with Indonesia begun by the previous 
overnment and culminating in a new trade agree- 


21 See Horne, op. cit., pp. 199-202, 

22 Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 30. 

23 An interview with Murray Sayle, quoted in The Globe 
nd Mail (Toronto), April 3, 1973, p. 14. 

24 Australian Consulate-General in the United States, 
lustralian News Weekly Roundup, 20/73, May 16, 1973, 
aT 

25 The Economist, April 14, 1973, p. 90. 

26 The Economist, April 28, 1973, p. 75. 
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ment between the two countries in 1972. Summing 
up his thinking about Australia’s position in Asia, 
Whitlam commented: ee 
Our actual situation is this: we are far and away the 
richest nation in the neighborhood. We have a gross 
national product equal to that of all: the countries be- 
tween the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea... . 
We are an island continent with one of the most formi- 
dable natural defenses in the world. We have no seri- 
oust conflict of interest with any of our neighbors, and 
there are no foreseeable conflicts likely to arise well be- 
yond this decade.?3 


Moving from this position of power, Australia’s re- 
gional leadership seems more likély to be realized. 

More broadly, Australia will probably seek under 
Labor tutelage to use the United Nations more effec- 
tively for her own and the region’s interests (coinci- 
dentally, Australia was elected for a two-year term as 
a non-permanent member of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil beginning in January, 1973) and to develop new 
ties with other such middle powers as Yugoslavia. 

Of particular importance as Australia develops new 
foreign policies is the fact that Australia is becoming 
the object of other countries’ resources strategies. 
Australia ranks among the world’s five main producers 
of bauxite, iron, tin, nickel, silver, lead, and zinc. 
Production of all these is increasing while a number 
of more industrialized countries are becoming steadily 
less self-sufficient in those very minerals. What is 
needed, Prime Minister Whitlam declared on May 24, 
1973, is the development of a policy which takes ac- 
count of both domestic and foreign pressures for 
minerals. Earlier he had observed that, increasingly, 
Australia’s relations with both the United States and 
Japan “would turn to the question of use and share of 
resources.”??4 ; 

It is not an easy task for. Australia to move on so 
many fronts at once. If her leadership is accepted 
close to home, her international ambitions further 
away may not be given credence. Japan is already 
feeling power as the largest consumer of Australian 
wool and iron ore (Australia produces 40 per cent of 
all the iron ore Japan uses”*), and despite her desire 
to be independent, “Australia’s economy has become 
inevitably tied to its largest market.” Japan, indeed, 
may replace Britain and the United States as the sun 
around which Australia revolves. 

Nor has the United States decided how to deal with 
the next Australia. Long used to a tractable ally, the 
United States responded with displeasure at recent 
criticisms in Australia of American policies in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. Thus though Prime Minister Whitlam 
early expressed a desire to visit the United States, he 
pointedly was not invited to do so. He was not about 
to be rebuffed so easily, however, and he announced 
that he would come in any event en route to the Au- 
gust Commonwealth Prime Ministers meeting in Ot- 
tawa. “President Nixon did agree to see Prime Minis- 
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ter Whitlam for about an hour, but did not make it 
an official formal occasion like Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter Kakuéi Tanaka’s visit the next day. However, 
both leaders were quoted after their meetings as hav- 
ing found their interests and approaches to be similar. 
When still in the Opposition, Whitlam had declared 
that Australia had much to learn from the United 
States. He noted that “Australia could greatly benefit 
by increased federal government activity along Amer- 
ican lines” and said that “Australians responsible for 
the operation of . . . federal [programs should} observe 
and take advantage of American experience.”*’ There 
is no reason to think that now in power he will ne- 
glect that asset. In any case, both he and President 
Nixon spoke in terms of continued cordial relations. 

Very likely, it will be impossible for Australia to 
move too far out of the American orbit, even if she 
wanted to, as long as she still maintains her tie with 
the United States dollar (the Australian dollar is ex- 
pressed in terms of American dollars). Some Cab- 
inet members in the Labor government are outspoken 
in their demands that Australia break her ties with the 
United States dollar and let the Australian dollar float, 
even as was done by New Zealand in July, 1973. Even 
more important as a binder, as C. L. Sulzberger 
pointed out in The New York Times, is the large 
United States defense presence still in Australia. 
Sulzberger expressed doubt that Australia will soon 
forego the security the American presence brings. In 
any case, the Australian people are still heavily pro- 
American; it is unlikely they would tolerate a govern- 
ment too anti-American in its posture.”® Australia 
may thus continue to pursue policies pleasing to the 
United States, if not to Japan as well. 

Finally, the parameters of what can be done under 
any Australian government are set by population sta- 
tistics. All the energy and nationalistic motivation in 
the world will not lead 13 million people into a very 
prominent position. Even the most optimistic projec- 
tions give Australia a population of only 23 million by 
the year 2000. As Sulzberger concluded, “Until [Aus- 
tralia] produces a population commensurate with its 
continental size, [it] can talk with more abandon than 
it [can] act.””?° 

Over a decade ago, the eminent Australian historian, 
Douglas Pike, began the last chapter of his Australia: 
The Quiet Continent®° with the statement that: “The 
Australian story is something like a fun-fair. The 
same things happen again and again. ... What is 
the purpose of it all?” So much has happened in 


27 Australian News and Information Bureau, Australian 
News Weekly Roundup, 23/64, p. 2. 

28 The New York Times, March 16, 1973, p. 41. 

29 Quote in The Age (Melbourne), March 18, 1973, p. 10. 

30 Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962, p. 222. 

31 The Economist, April 28, 1973, p. 72. 

33 Horne, op. cit., pp. 23-31, 

34 Forbis, op. cit., p. 346. 


Australia in the years since he wrote, however, that 
neither the book’s title nor his concluding statement 
is now valid. Australia has moved fast and far in 
the last decade, more especially in 1973, and now ap- 
pears to be at a crossroad. The next few years will 
tell whether she will reaffirm her comfortable but 
dowdy past or whether she will actively pursue directed 
internal development and a new international stance. 

Certainly, many factors favor her already. Despite 
inflation, which has affected Australia as it has all 
other nations today, her economy is sound. It had a 
growth rate of 6 per cent in 1972 and it is expected 
“to spurt to at least 7 per cent in real terms” in 1973.54 
Almost full employment is a happy characteristic, as is 
a robust trade surplus. There has been enough rain 
recently to bring unprecedented profits to farmers and 
cattlemen, with the result that “wool and beef have, 
for [1973] at least, replaced minerals as Australia’s 
glamor products,”*? But plentiful supplies of miner- 
als, especially of iron and gold, assure continuing pros- 
perity in the mineral sector as well. Indeed, the high 
price of gold on the world market has suddenly made 
even the old Australian gold mines economic again. 
Production in 1973 is up 10 per cent over that of 
1972, and Kalgoorlie, the scene of the gold rush of the 
1890's, is booming again. As a result of all this, there 
is a new sense of excitement, of expectation, of buoy- 
ancy in Australia which itself will serve as a propellant. 

Thus the foundation for a shift is solid. If the 
Labor government stays together and can hold onto 
office, if the shape of Australian federalism can be 
sufficiently changed to permit the accomplishment of 
its reform program, and if the international scene re- 
mains stable enough to permit Australia to develop 
her position of regional leadership.and middle power 
influence, Australia’s future looks bright indeed. As 
Donald Horne concluded, “As a nation that takes ad- 
vantage of the accidental contrast between its history 
as a European nation and its geography as a South- 
East Asian and South-West Pacific power, it can draw 
on new creative forces, impelling a new self-assurance 
and a new sense of direction. ... Whether it likes it 
or not, Australia will become a different kind of place 
—the next Australia.” 

But fortunately for Australia—and this can be said 
of few other nations—even if worst came to worst, and 
none of the promises here described were actually ful- 
filled, Australia would still be a place of note. Wil- 
liam Forbis brought John Gunther’s Inside Australia 
to an end by quoting from Asia the thought that “If 
you are looking for the Utopia of the 20th Century, 
it is there Down Under.”** This is no mean accolade 
for a country with its meager beginnings and long co- 
lonial experience—no mean accolade, indeed, for any 
modern nation! If the next Australia is something 
even better, it will deserve the attention and respect 
of the whole world. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of September, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world 


affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Conference of Nonaligned Nations 


Sept. 9—Leaders of 76 nonaligned nations, represent- 
ing a major portion of the underdeveloped world, 
conclude a 5-day conference in Algiers. Agreement 
is reported on several points, including the con- 
demnation of Israel, support for African insurgent 
movements, a call for disarmament and opposition 
to nuclear weapons. 


Conference on Security and 

Cooperation in Europe 

Sept. 18—Delegates from 35 nations resume the con- 
ference on European security in Geneva. The con- 
ference will draft new principles to guide East-West 
relations. 


Disarmament 


Sept. 25—The U.S. and Soviet Union resume their 
strategic arms limitation talks (SALT) in Geneva 
after a 3-month recess. 


European Economic Community 

‘Common Market) 

Sept. 10—Meeting in Copenhagen, the foreign minis- 
ters of the 9 Common Market countries approve a 


declaration responding to Washington’s request 6 _ 


months ago for improved trans-Atlantic relations 
and preparing the way for President Nixon to visit 
Europe. They also agree on a possible agenda of 
topics. 

Sept. 19—Responding to Henry Kissinger’s appeal last 
April for a “new Atlantic charter,” the E.E.C. de- 
livers its proposal for greater U.S.-European co- 
operation to the U.S. 


Seneral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 


sept. 14—Meeting in Japan, delegates from 102 na- - 


tions agree unanimously to the “Declaration of 
Tokyo,” in which they pledge freer trade and a 
commitment to the general trade negotiations of 
GATT, now in their 7th round. 


nternational Bank for Reconstruction 

ind Development 

sept. 25—-At the annual meeting in Kenya, the U.S. 
and 24 other countries agrée to contribute a total 
of $4.5 billion to the World Bank during the next 
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3 years for low-cost loans to the poorest nations. 


International Monetary Fund 

Sept. 23—The I.M.F. Committee of 20 confers in 
Kenya on the world monetary system. The Com- 
mittee of 20 represents the 126 member nations of 
the I.M.F. 

Sept. 24—The Committee of 20 releases a document 
outlining points of agreement and disagreement on 
reforming the world monetary system. 

The annual meeting of the I.M.F. opens in 
Kenya. 


Latin America 

Sept. 3—At their 10th annual conference, U.S. and 
Latin American military officers begin 5 days of 
private meetings in Caracas, Venezuela. 


Middle East 


(See also Austria; Jordan) 


Sept. 1—Yasir Arafat, head of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization, arrives in Cairo to confer with 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt. 

Sept. 4—U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
completes his 5-nation fact-finding Middle Eastern 

` tour. He expresses, a feeling of encouragement at 
finding “a general desire for peace in the area.” 
He met with the leaders of Israel, Syria, Lebanon, 
Egypt and Jordan. 

Sept. 5—5 Palestinian commandos take over the 
Saudi Arabian Embassy in Paris, in an apparent 
attempt to force the release of a Palestinian guerrilla 
leader, Mohammed Daoud Odeh, held in a Jor- 
danian prison. 

Sept. 8—After flying to Kuwait from Paris aboard a 
Syrian airliner, the Palestinian guerrillas surrender 
and release 4 Saudi hostages after Kuwaiti officials 
refuse to consider their demand for Odeh’s release. 

Sept. 11—King Hussein of Jordan and Presidents An- 
war Sadat of Egypt and Jafez Assad of Syria meet 
in Cairo to discuss the inclusion of Jordan in a re- 
opening of the so-called Arab eastern front against 
Israel. 

Sept. 13—Israeli and Syrian planes clash over the 
Mediterranean Sea in the largest air battle since 
the 1967 war.’ 

Sept. 14—Israeli officials describe yesterday’s air 
battle with Syria as an isolated incident and deny 
Arab charges of Israeli provocation. 
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Sept. 22—The executive committee of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization issues a statement support- 
ing Jordan’s reconciliation with Egypt and Syria, 
but describing King Hussein as an enemy. 

Sept. 28—Two Arabs who kidnapped 3 Soviet Jews 
and 1 Austrian customs official from a Moscow-to- 
Vienna train yesterday release them early today. 
They leave Vienna by plane after the Austrian gov- 
ernment announces the suspension of its transit fa- 

` cilities for the use of Israeli-bound Jews emigrating 
from the Soviet. Union. 

Sept. 29—The Israeli government recalls its ambas- 
sador to Austria to protest Austria’s capitulation to 
the Arab terrorists’ demand for the closing of tran- 
sit facilities for Soviet Jews emigrating to Israel. 

The 2 Arab guerrillas land in Libya. 

Austrian officials confirm that group transit of 
Jewish emigrants through Austria will be sus- 
pended; the Schénau facility, a key transit point in 
Austria for Soviet Jews, will be closed. 


Organization of American States 
Sept. 4Delegates from 23 Western Hemisphere na- 


tions open a conference in Washington to revise 
the Charter -of the O.A.S. 


Organization of Petroleum 

Exporting Companies 

Sept. 16—The major oil exporting nations announce 
that they will meet in Vienna next month to rene- 
gotiate oil price agreements. 


South Pacific Conference 

Sept. 18—17 island states and territories in the 
South Pacific adopt a resolution urging joint ses- 
sions with thexSouth Pacific Commission (com- 
posed of the U.S., Britain, France, Austrialia, New 
Zealand and 3 independent Pacific states). The 
Commission hag full authority over joint aid pro- 
grams for the region. 


United Nations 
(See also Middle East) 


Sept. 18—At the opening of the 28th annual Gen- 
eral Assembly, East and West Germany and the 
Bahamas are admitted as the 133d, 134th and 
135th members, The Assembly elects Leopoldo 
Benites of Ecuador as President of this session of 
the Assembly. 

< Sept. 20—Pakistani Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto addresses the General Assembly. 

Sept. 24—U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
addresses the General Assembly; he asserts that the 
U.S. is dissatisfied with “a world of uneasy truces” 
and hopes for “a comprehensive institutionalized 
peace.” He proposes that Japan be made a per- 
manent member of. the Security Council. 

Sept. 25—Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
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addresses the General Assembly. He proposes that 
the 5 great powers, who are permanent members 
of the U. N. Security Council, reduce their military 
budgets by 10 per cent. 


War in Indochina 

Sept. 1—Communist troops besiege the provincial 
capital of Kompong Cham in Cambodia. 

Sept. 4--Vietcong and South Vietnamese military 
negotiators resume talks on the implementation of 
the Paris peace agreement after a 4-day impasse. 

The Cambodian government reports reopening 
the Kompong Cham airport road, seized yesterday 
by the Communists. 

Sept. 5—Premier Thanom Kittikachorn of Thailand 
tells newsmen that U.S. and Thai officials have 
agreed on the departure of 70 more American 
planes beginning tomorrow. 

In a statement from the U.S. delegation to the 
Joint Military Team, the U.S. accuses North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong of not fulfilling provisions of 
the Paris cease-fire agreement dealing with missing 
Americans and the return of the remains of those 
dead. 

Sept. 6—The Cambodian government airlifts . rein- 
forcements to the beleaguered provincial capital of 
Kompong Cham. 

Sept. 7—For the Ist time since the January cease-fire, 
the South Vietnamese government concedes open- 
ing fire on a Vietcong unit 12 miles from the 
capital. 

Sept. 11—In parallel protests, the governments of the 
U.S. and South Vietnam accuse North Vietnam of 
rebuilding former American airfields in Vietcong 
territory. 

Sept. 12—After 5 weeks of discussion, principal nego- 
tiators for the Laotian government in Vientiane 
and for the pro-Communist Pathet Lao initial the 
accord to establish a coalition government, putting 
into effect the cease-fire agreement of February 21; 
formal signing will take place in 2 days. 

Sept. 13—-After a 9-day battle, the Cambodian gov- 
ernment recaptures the provincial capital of Kom- 
pong Gham. 

Sept. 14—In spite of continuing clashes, the South 
Vietnamese command reports a decline in the level 
of fighting. 

Sept. 18—According to the Cambodian government, 
Route 4, the main overland supply route to Pnom- 
penh from Kompong Som, is reopened after Cam- 
bodian troops rout Communist soldiers at several 
points. 

Sept. 24—The Laotian Defense Ministry announces 
that North Vietnam and Pathet Lao troops have 
attacked at least 3 government positions in the first 
reported violations of the Laotian peace accords 
formally signed on September 14. 


ARGENTINA 


Sept. 23—Juan D. Perón wins his 3rd presidential vic- 
tory in elections today; his chief rival concedes. 
Final official election figures will be completed to- 
morrow. 

Sept. 24—Near final returns indicate that Perón won 
twice as many votes as his nearest rival, or 61.81 
per cent of the ballots cast. His wife Isabela is 
elected Vice President. 

Sept. 25—Urban guerrillas kill José Ignacio Rucci, 
Argentina’s principal labor leader and a strong sup- 
porter of Perén’s. Last night, the government out- 
lawed by decree a Marxist guerrilla organization, 
the People’s Revolutionary Army. The P.R.A. says 
it is responsible for the assassination. 


AUSTRIA 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Sept. 30—Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky, de- 
fending his agreement with the Arab terrorists to 
close the Schönau transit point in exchange for the 
release of the 4 hostages last week, says that the 
U.S. and other nations should “share the burden” 
of helping Jewish refugees leaving the U.S.S.R. for 
Israel. 


BOLIVIA 


Sept. 10—President Hugo Banzer Suárez swears in 4 
new Cabinet ministers. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


CANADA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Sept. 2—Following emergency, back-to-work legisla- 
tion passed by a special session of Parliament yes- 
terday to end the nationwide rail strike, 7 of the 8 
unions involved order their members to return to 
work. 

Sept. 13—The Bank of Canada raises by .5 per cent 
its bank loan rate to 7.5 per cent, the 5th such in- 
crease since April. 


CHILE 


Sept. 11—A violent military coup topples the govern- 
ment of President Salvador Allende Gossens, the 
Ist freely elected Marxist President in the Western 
Hemisphere. The President is dead; he is reported 
to have killed himself. A military junta declares a 
State of siege. 

Sept. 13—General Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, com- 
mander of the army, becomes President of the 4- 
man junta and swears in a 15-member Cabinet of 
mostly military men. The new foreign minister, 
Rear Admiral Ismael Huerta, advises the Cuban 
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Ambassador, Mario Garcia Inchaustegui, that, as 
one of its 1st acts, the junta will break off relations 
with Cuba. A curfew imposed since the coup is 
lifted for 61⁄2 hours. o oe 

Sept. 14 The New York Times reports that the mil- 
itary junta deliberately did not inform Washington 
of its plans for a coup. 

Sept. 16—Civilian resistance to the military takeover 
in Chile persists. Reports of arrests and executions 
continue. 

Sept. 21—The new military junta announces a ban 
on Marxist political parties. The junta also de- 
clares that a new constitution will be announced. 

Sept. 22—General Gustavo Leigh Guzman, a member 
of the ruling military junta, announces that 30 top 
aides of Allende’s are being held prisoner on an is- 
land, and that 7,000 are imprisoned in the National 
Stadium in Santiago. 

Sept. 25—The military junta issues a decree remov- 
ing legal recognition from the Central Workers 
Confederation, Chile’s largest labor organization. 

Sept. 27—-Two opponents of the military government 
are executed by order of military tribunals. 


CHINA 
(See also France; U.S.S.R.) 


Sept. 15—Hsinhua (the official news agency) reports 
the establishment of diplomatic ties between China 
and Upper Volta. 

Sept. 17—President Georges Pompidou of France de- 
parts after a week-long visit. 


EGYPT 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


FRANCE 


Sept. 12—French President Georges Pompidou, who 
arrived in Peking yesterday, begins a week of 
meetings with Chinese leaders. This is the Ist trip 
to China since 1949 by a West European head of 
state. 

Sept. 14—The government indicates the end of cur- 
rent nuclear testing by lifting the ban on shipping 
in the Pacific test zone. 


ICELAND 


Sept. 11—The Cabinet accepts unanimously a pro- 
posal by Premier Olafur Johannesson to threaten a 
break in diplomatic ties with Britain if ship ram- 
mings continue. 


INDIA 


Sept. 15—Following an army response to riots in the 
states of Mysore in the southwest and Manipur in 
the northeast, the national committee of the ruling 
Congress party begins a 2-day meeting on price 
rises, scarcities and violence. 
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ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East; Austria) 


Sept. 12—Results of yesterday’s election for the Gen- 
efal Federation of Labor disclose that Premier 
Golda Meir’s governing Labor party suffered a 4 
per cent setback. 


JAPAN 


Sept. 7—In a landmark decision a Japanese district 
court declares unconstitutional the maintenance of 
the nation’s military forces. 

Sept. 11—The government decides to onc directly 
to the Supreme Court last week’s ruling by a district 
court on its defense forces. 

Sept. 14—The Finance Ministry reports that for the 
6th consecutive month, Japan’s balance of pay- 
ments in August showed a deficit. 

Sept. 23—The House of Councilors (Japan’s upper 
house) approves 2 bills passed earlier by the lower 
house expanding the size and scope of thg Japanese 
military force. 

Sept. 26—Premier Kakuei Tanaka departs on a 2- 
week tour of Europe and the U.S.S.R. 


JORDAN 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Sept. 18—To promote Arab reconciliation, Jordan’s 
King Hussein declares an amnesty for political 
prisoners jailed since 1970, including Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

Sept. 19—King Hussein personally supervises the re- 
lease of Palestinian rebel leaders, including Mo- 
hammed Daoud Odeh. 

Sept. 20—The last of the 747 Palestinian guerrillas 
pardoned by King Hussein are released. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


LAOS 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


LIBYA 
Sept. 1—Marking the 4th anniversary of the military 
revolution, the government announces the decision 
to nationalize 51 per cent of the assets of all foreign 
oil companies operating in Libya. 
Sept. 7—British officials report a recent Libyan mine- 
laying operation off the Tripoli harbor. 


NORWAY 


Sept. 11—Final returns from the election held during 
the past week disclose that the Labor party and its 
leader Trygve Bratteli have won only 35 per cent 
of the vote and 62 seats in the 155-member Parlia- 
ment. With the support of a left-wing coalition in 
Parliament, the Labor party is expected to con- 
tinue to govern. 
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. PAKISTAN 
(See also Intl, U.N.; U.S., Foreign Policy) — 


Sept. 15—Before leaving for a visit to the U.S., Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto announces new taxes 
to pay for losses caused by the floods in Punjab 
and Sind provinces. 

Sept. 19—The repatriation of Bengalis held in Pak- 
istan and of Pakistanis held in Bangladesh begins fol- 
lowing last month’s agreement Hewan India and 
Pakistan on hostage groups. 

Sept. 23—Over 600 Pakistanis and Bengalis are re- 
patriated today;'a total of 1,468 Bengalis and 1,308 
Pakistanis have been repatriated in the past 4 days. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 12—Prime Minister John Vorster defends a 
police action which resulted in the deaths of 11 
black workers during a mine riot. 


SUDAN 


Sept. 5—Student demonstrations and a strike threat 
by 6 major trade unions cause the government to 
proclaim a state of emergency. 


SWEDEN 

Sept. 15—-King Gustaf VI Adolf dies at the age of 90 
after a reign of almost 23 years. Crown Prince 
Garl Gustaf succeeds him. 

Sept. 17—Near final returns indicate that Premier 
Olof Palme and his governing Social Democrats 
have won 175 seats in the 350-member Parliament. 
A non-Socialist coalition has won the other 175 
seats. 

Sept. 19—King Carl XVI Gustaf is formally installed 
but not crowned. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


THAILAND 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


TURKEY 
Sept. 26—Martial law, in effect for over 2 years, is 
lifted. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, U.N.; U.S., Foreign Policy, Labor) 


Sept. 1—In closed proceedings, 2 Soviet dissidents, 
Pyotr P. Yakir and Viktor A. Krasin, receive re- 
portedly mild sentences. 

Sept. 3—Izvestia (the government newspaper) ac- 
cuses an American-financed radio station of broad- 
casting statements by physicist Andrei D. Sakharov, 
who is presently a target of Soviet denunciation. 

Sept. 5—At a major news conference in Moscow, dis- 
sidents Yakir and Krasin recant in public. 

Sept. 12—The Swedish Uppsala seismological insti- , 
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tute reports that the Soviet government set off a 
powerful underground nuclear explosion on the 
Arctic island of Novaya Zemlya. 

Sept. 15—In its Ist official response to Western sup- 
port of dissidents under attack in the Soviet Union, 
the government warns that “no one is allowed to 
violate the principles of our democracy.” 

Sept. 19—Leonid I. Brezhnev, Soviet Communist 
party leader, delivers a speech in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
warning the West not to exploit Moscow’s interest in 
betty: foreign relations by pressuring for new con- 
cessions from the Soviet Union. 

The Moscow radio issues a broadcast in English 
charging the U.S. with interference in Soviet affairs. 
On Monday, the U.S. Senate passed an amendment 
urging the Soviet Union to permit more freedom 
for its citizens, 

Sept. 22—Tass (official press agency) makes public 
a government statement that the U.S.S.R. is break- 
ing off relations with Chile because of harassment 
of Soviet citizens there. 

Sept. 24—Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin arrives in 
Yugoslavia for a week-long visit. His talks with 
President Tito will center around industrial co- 
operation. : 

Speaking in Tashkent, Brezhnev discloses that 
last June the Soviet Union offered to sign a non- 
aggression pact with China, but China did not reply 
to the offer. 

Sept. 26—The Soviet press discloses Soviet ratification 
of 2 international covenants on human rights 
adopted by the U.N. General Assembly in 1966. 
One covenant affirms civil and political rights, in- 
cluding the freedom of an individual to “leave any 
country, including his own.” It is believed that 
ratification occurred because of the Soviet desire to 
influence U.S. legislation concerning improved 
trade with the U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 27—-A Soviet spaceship, Soyuz 12, is launched 
into orbit around the earth. Two astronauts are 
aboard. 

Sept. 28—According to The New York Times, 2 major 
articles in Communist party publications cite 2 in- 
ternational covenants on human rights to justify 
Soviet restrictions on individual liberties. 

Sept. 29—In the Ist Soviet manned space flight in 
over 2 years, the 2 Soviet astronauts successfully 
end a 2-day test flight of a modified Soyuz space- 
ship. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 
(See also Iceland) 


Sept. 1—The Foreign Office announces that Britain 
and North Vietnam have established diplomatic 
relations and will exchange ambassadors before the 
end of the year. , 
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Sept. 7—At the Trades Union Congress, British 
unions vote to oppose the government’s economic 
policy. . ‘ 

Sept. 13—The government announces a decision to 
begin work on a tunnel under the English Channel 
to France. 

Sept. 17—Prime Ministers Edward Heath of Britain 
and Liam Cosgrave of the Irish Republic confer in 
Dublin on setting up the Council of Ireland to serve 
as a link between Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Republic. 


Northern Ireland 


Sept. 22—The LR.A. declares that it has killed a Ro- 
man Catholic who spied for the British Army. 


UNITED STATES 

Economy 

Sept. 7—-The Labor Department reports a 5.8 per 
cent rise in the Wholesale Price Index for August, 
the 3d largest monthly increase in 60 years. 

The Federal Reserve Board raises banks’ mar- 
ginal reserve requirements from 8 per cent to 11 
per cent on large certificates of deposit. 

The Cost of Living Council orders + major auto- 
mobile companies to reduce price increases with the 
exception of those caused by compliance with safety 
standards; it announces that the Phase 4 food reg- 
ulations and removal of beef price ceilings will be- 
come effective on September 9. 

Ruling on an appeal by gasoline retailers, Su- 
preme Court Justice William H. Rehnquist upholds 
a lower court’s ruling retaining Phase 4 controls on 
gasoline prices. 

Sept. 10--The Cost of Living Council authorizes the 
steel industry to schedule a 2-stage, $400-million-a- 
year increase in prices of sheet and strip steel. 

Sept. 14—Following the lead of the Wells Fargo 
Bank, several large banks raise their prime rate 
from 9.75 to 10 per cent. 

Sept. 21—The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the De- 
partment of Labor announces that in August food 
prices rose by 6.1 per cent, the largest increase in 
1 month since July, 1946. A 1.9 per cent rise in 
the Consumers Price Index in August is also re- 
ported; this is the biggest 1-month increase since 
September, 1947. 

Sept. 28—The Cost of Living Council announces that 
it will permit price increases on gasoline of 1 to 2.5 
cents a gallon. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina; U.S.S.R.; 
U.S., Government) 
Sept. 3-—Special relief coordinator Maurice J. Wil- 
lams arrives in Pakistan with assurances of U.S. 
help for flood relief. 
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Sept. 9—The National Academy of Sciences threatens 
to end cooperation with the Soviet Union if ha- 
rassment of Soviet physicist Andrei D. Sakharov 
“continues. 

Sept. 10—The U.S. and Canada agree on new ex- 
panded air routes and an expanded customs system. 

Sept. 11—The new Ambassador to Laos, Charles S. 
Whitehouse, begins his duties. 

Sept. 13—White House deputy press secretary Gerald 
L. Warren denies any U.S. knowledge of the Chil- 
ean coup other than rumors of unrest for over a 
year. 

In a joint communiqué issued by South Korea 
and the U.S., the U.S. promises continued military 
support. 

Sept. 17—The Senate approves an amendment to an 
appropriations bill expressing “the sense of the 
Senate” in support of Soviet dissidents. 

Sept. 18—Visiting Pakistani Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto is welcomed to the U.S. by President 
Richard Nixon. 

Sept. 27—The Senate votes, 48 to 36, to reduce U.S. 
troops overseas by 110,000 men by the end of 1975. 
This amounts to a 23 per cent reduction’ of the 
471,000 air and ground troops stationed abroad. 

President Nixon “asks Congress to lift the anti- 
poviet restrictions added to a foreign trade bill by 
the House Ways and Means Committee yesterday 
and to permit improved trade with the U.S.S.R. 
despite Soviet prohibitions on free emigration. 

Sept. 28—At a White House meeting, President Nixon 
promises Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko that he will try to pressure Congress to grant 
“most-favored-nation” status to the U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 29—West German Chancellor Willy Brandt and 
President Nixon confer at the White House. 


Government 
(See also Foreign Policy) 


Sept. 4—Without waiting for the President’s pending 
appeal in the Watergate tapes case, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia circuit or- 
ders a speed-up of proceedings to facilitate an early 
Supreme Court hearing; the term of the Watergate 
grand jury will expire in early December. 

Sept. 5—In a news conference President Nixon chal- 

` lenges Congress, which reconvenes today, to enact 
his “bipartisan” legislative proposals. Calling Con- 
gress’ record “disappointing,” he announces that he 
will veto the minimum wage bill. 

Responding to a question on his personal fi- 
nances, the President says*he paid no capital gains 
tax on the sale of some of his San Clemente prop- 
perty. He declares that the I.R.S. “did not order 
any change” in his tax returns after their audit in 
1971 and 1972. 

Sept. 6—U.S. District Court Chief Judge John J. Si- 
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rica grants the President’s attorney a 2-week delay 
in responding to a motion filed by the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee, making a final ruling unlikely 
before Congress adjourns. 

The Los Angeles district attorney’s office confirms 
that secret grand jury indictments for the alleged 
burglary of the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s former 
psychiatrist were handed down 2 days ago to John. 
D. Ehrlichman, former White House adviser for 
domestic affairs; his aide Egil Krogh; David R. 
Young, Jr., a former aide to national secur, yy ad- 
viser Henry A. Kissinger; and G. Gordon ‘Liddy, 
convicted Watergate conspirator. 

Sept. 7—In a procedvre similar to that followed by 
Krogh and Young yesterday, Ehrlichman pleads not 
guilty to charges of burglary, conspiracy and per- 
jury in the 1971 break-in of the office of Ellsberg’s 
former psychiatrist. 

The Justice Department’s Special Prosecutor, 
Archibald Cox, requests the U.S. Court of Appeals 
to order the President to turn over White House 
tape recordings directly to the Watergate grand 
jury. 

The Senate approves aad sends to the White 
House a bill ratifying last February’s 10 per cent 
dollar devaluation and leaving private American 
ownership of gold to the discretion of the President. 
The ratification raises the official price of gold from 
$38 an ounce to $42.22 an ounce. 

Sept. 8—In a 12-minute extemporaneous statement ' 
on energy to newsmen, President Nixon calls on 
states and cities to relax environmental rules to 
avert a heating crisis this winter; urges Congress to 
pass bills to deregulate natural gas prices, build 
deep-water tanker ports, set strip-mining standards 
and authorize a trans-Alaskan oil pipeline; and 
warns of his determination to speed up the licens- 
ing of nuclear power plants. 

Sept. 9—In a radio address preceding the “state of 
the union” message going to Congress tomorrow, 
President Nixon warns against “limits on presiden- 
tial powers that would jeopardize the capacity o; 
the President.” 

Sept. 10—In a 13,500-word “state of the union” mes- 
sage to Congress covering some 50 proposed pieces 
of legislation, President Nixon warns emphatically 
against cutting defense spending or increasing do- 
mestic spending. Bills he calls attention to include 
revenue-sharing proposals, an anti-busing bill and 
bills in the fields of energy, trade, taxes, pensions, 
drug abuse, foreign aid and prevention of natural 
disasters. 

In a 32-page white paper requested by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Defense Depart- 
ment discloses air strikes in support of the Cam- 
bodian government in 1970 and 1971 and a dual 
system of reports to keep the attacks secret. 
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The Senate approves and sends to the White 
House compromise legislation lowering interest 
rates on federal disaster relief loans. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals receives arguments 
from President Nixon’s lawyers, Special Prosecutor 
Archibald Cox and Judge Sirica on the question of 
the release of the presidential tapes relating to 
Watergate. 

President Nixon authorizes the order to deny fed- 
eral contracts, grants or loans to companies con- 
victtd of violation of the Clean Air or Water Pollu- 
tion Control Acts. 

Sept. 11—On the urging of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, U.S. District Judge Lee P. Gagliardi grants 
a delay in the trial of former Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell and former Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice H. Stans on charges of obstructing an in- 
vestigation into fraud. 

Sept. 12—Voting 273-144, the House of Representa- 
tives fails to override the President’s veto of the 
emergency medical services bill. 

The Senate Select Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities agrees to resume Watergate 
hearings on September 24. 

The Senate confirms President Nixon’s nomina- 
tion of Alvin J. Arnett as director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; he was formerly assistant 
to acting director Howard Phillips. 

In a letter to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee chairman, Senator J. W. Fulbright (D., 
Ark.) , Attorney General Elliot L. Richardson states 

_that he would order wiretaps only in cases of “gen- 
uine national security interest.” 

Sept. 13—In a unanimous memorandum the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia circuit proposes an out-of-court compromise so- 
lution to the dispute between President Nixon and 
the Watergate grand jury over the White House 
tape recordings to avoid a constitutional confronta- 
tion, and requests a response by September 20. 
Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox agrees, and the 
White House counsel is studying the proposed com- 
promise. 

Sept. 14—T he New York Times reports that Attorney 
General Richardson is turning over allegations 
against Vice President Spiro Agnew for review by 
the federal grand jury investigating charges of cor- 
ruption in Maryland. 

In a petition filed before Judge Sirica, 4 of the 
original Watergate defendants ask to change their 
pleas of not guilty. They declare that they pleaded 
guilty to keep secret national security operations 
and found themselves the victims of a “cruel fraud.” 

Sept. 16—Senator Walter F. Mondale (D., Minn.), 
making public a speech he will deliver on the Senate 
floor tomorrow, urges Congress to establish a na- 
tional study commission that will recommend ways 
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to reduce the size of the presidency, now looming 
“larger than life and larger than the law.” 

Sept. 17—The I.B.M. Corporation is found guilty of 
Violating the Sherman Antitrust Act. It’ is. ordered 
to pay triple damages of $352.5 million to the Telex 
Corporation. 

The Federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission issues a statement confirming that it 
has charged 4*major companies—General Motors, 
Ford, General Electric and Sears, Roebuck & Co.— 
and the unions they deal with of job discrimination. 

Sept. 19—Appearing before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Presidential Gampaign Activities in closed 
session, Charles W. Colson, a former White House 
special counsel, refuses to. answer question on the 
grounds of self-incrimination; he is being investi- 
gated by a federal grand jury and faces a possible 
indictment for his involvement in the Watergate 
scandal. 

- The House of Representatives, voting 259-164, 
fails to muster the necessary two-thirds vote to over- 
ride President Nixon’s veto of a bill to increase the 
minimum wage to $2.20 an hour. 

In a message to Congress, President Nixon out- 
lines a housing program that would assist the poor 
and middle class. 

Sept. 20—In letters filed with the Appeals Court for 
the District of Columbia, President Nixon’s attor- 

" neys and Watergate Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox report that they have been unable to reach an 
out-of-court agreement on access to the presidential 
tapes relevant to the Watergate investigation. Last 
week, the 7 members of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
asked Cox and the President’s lawyers to consider 
the possibilty of a settlement. 

Sept. 21—Gerald L. Warren, White House spokes- 
man, discloses that yesterday President Nixon and 
Vice President Agnew met for an hour in secret. 

Voting 78 to 7, the Senate confirms the nomina- 
tion of Henry A. Kissinger as Secretary of State. 
He will be the first naturalized citizen and the first 
Jew to hold this post. 

Sept. 22—Kissinger is sworn in as Secretary of State. 

Sept. 23—President Nixon vetoes amendments to the 
Small Business Act because their disaster relief pro- 
visions are very costly. 

The New York Times reports that “knowledge- 
able sources” have disclosed the existence of a secret 

` political fund (the surplus of the 1968 presidential 

campaign fund) totalling over $1.5 million that was 
controlled by 3 persons close to President Nixon 
from January, 1969, to February, 1973. 

Sept. 24—At the resumption of the public hearings of 
the Senate Watergate committee, E. Howard Hunt, 
Jr., a convicted Watergate conspirator, testifies that 
Charles W. Colson, former White House special 


counsel, was aware of the intelligence operation 
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that eventually led to the’ break-in of the Dem- 
ocratic national headquarters at the Doe 
complex in Washington, D.C. 

. In thé U.S. District Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a suit is filed to force the Nixon administra- 
tion to release $126 million in impounded funds for | 
mental health and alcoholism programs. 

President Nixon’s lawyers file a motion with 
Chief Judge John J. Sirica in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia asking that the 
Senate Watergate committee’s request for a sum- 
mary judgment to force the President to hand over 
his tapes be denied. 

Sept. 25—The Senate, voting 59 to 36, fails to over- 

, ride President Nixon’s veto of a bill liberalizing the 

federal disaster loan program. 

Attorney General Richardson announces a break- 
down in discussions between Vice President Agnew 
and the Justice Department over the potential case 
involving Agnew’s alleged acceptance of kickback 
money. 

Vice President Agnew, .in a letter to House 
Speaker Carl Albert, (D., Okla.), asks the-House of 
Representatives “to undertake a full inquiry into the 
charges” made against him in the course of an in- . 
vestigation by the U.S. District Attorney for the 
District of Maryland. He declares that the request 
‘is made to protect the “constitutional stature” of 
the office of Vice President and to afford pen 
vindication. 

The White House issues a 250-word statement in 
which President Nixon strongly endorses Agnew. 

., Sept. 26—Patrick J. Buchanan, special consultant to 

“the President, tells the Senate Watergate committee 

"- that he had urged a White House strategy in sup- 

{port of Senator George McGovern’s candidacy for 

' “the Democratic presidential nomination, but that 

_ nothing. he. proposed was “illicit, unethical, im- 

‘proper. or unprecedented.” 

he House Ways and Means Committee votes to 

attach a restriction to a major foreign trade bill 

under consideration; it would rule out granting 

_  “most-favored- nation” status to the Soviet Union 

se until Soviet Jews and other minorities were able to 

% migrate more freely. 

“Xo Carl Albert, Speaker of the House, announces 
‘tins he will not act on Agnew’s request because it 
“relates to matters before the courts.” 

Sept. 27—The New York Times reports that Agnew 
has decided to fight in the courts for exoneration 
and not to resign. l 

The federal grand jury investigating corruption 

in Maryland begins to hear witnesses testifying 
against Agnew. 

Sept. 28—In federal district court in Baltimore, Ag- 
new’s attorney files suit to bar a grand jury investi- 
gation on the ground that the U.S.- Constitution 
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prohibits criminal proceedings against an incum- 
bent Vice President. 


Labor and Industry 

Sept. 3—In a Labor Day address, George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, blames the 
Nixon administration for “economic mismanage- 
ment.” 

Sept. 11—The Singer Company signs an agreement 
with the Soviet Union for scientific and technical 
cooperation. . 

Sept. 17—Representatives of chs Chrysler Corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers union reach 
agreement on a tentative new 3-year contract, pro- - 
viding for a 3. per cent wage increase in each.of the 
next 3 years and an extra 12 cents an hour in the 
first year. 


Sept. 23—The U.A.W. announces that its member- 


ship has approved the new contract with the Chrys- ` 
ler Corporation, ending the 9-day shutdown. 


Military 

(See also Government) ` 

Sept. 11—Secretary of Defense James R. Schlesinger 
reports that volunteer army enlistments were 19 
per cent below the goal for August. 


Politics 


Sept. 22—The chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Robert S. Strauss, appears before the 
Democratic convention reform commission to plead 
for an end to infighting among the commission 
members. 


Science and Space 


Sept. 25—The 3 astronauts making up the Skylab 2 
crew successfully splashdown in the Pacific, ending 
a record 59-day, 24-million-mile flight. 


Supreme Court 
` (See Economy) 


UPPER VOLTA 
(See China) 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 


(See Intl, War in Indochina; U.K., Britain) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Sept. 6—For the 5th time in 1973, the government 
devalues the piaster—from 500 to 510 to’the dollar. ` 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See U.S.S.R.) 








“Thieu’s violation of the Paris Agreement’s central provision; there- 
fore, will not by itself cause a shift away from support for the agreement. 
But if and when the liabilities of strict respect for the agreement appear 
to Hanoi and the PRG to outweigh the advantages, an attempt to com- 
plete the 1972 offensive may be forthcoming.” 


Vietnam: Politics of the Paris 
Agreement. 


y 
By D. GARETH PORTER 
Research Associate, International Relations of East Asia Project, Cornell University 


1 
LTHOUGH MANY of its key provisions have not 


been carried out or have been only partially 
implemented, the Agreement on Ending ‘the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam,* signed by the 
United States, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North Vietnam), the Republic of Vietnam (Saigon) 
and the Provisional ` Revolutionary Government 
(PRG)? on January 27, 1973, nevertheless established 
a new political and military context for that long and 
still unfinished conflict. 
The terms of the agreement represented a compro- 
mise between the United States and the Democratic 


` Republic of Vietnam (DRV), in which both sides 


made substantial concessions in order to obtain an 
early settlement of the war. But they were by no 


_ means equally satisfactory to each of the two belliger- 


j 


ents. For they tended to reverse certain political and 


‘military factors which had been advantageous to the 


Republic of Vietnam (RVN) during the war. The 
most important change brought about by the agree- 
ment was the withdrawal of American military per- 
sonnel and the pledge not to intervene in the conflict 
in the future—a formal renunciation which reflected 
the political reality of the virtual collapse of Amer- 
ican support at home for participation in the war. 


Despite the massive introduction of United States mili- 


tary equipment into South Vietnam in November and 
December, 1972, which boosted Saigon’s air force to 
some 1,300 fixed-wing aircraft and 800 helicopters,” 
the departure of the United States Air Force repre- 


* The text of the agreement appears in Current History, 
March, 1973, pp. 127ff. 

1 After the start of the 1972 -general offensive, the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government quietly changed its name 
to “Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Vietnam,” PRG; the Vietcong was the fighting 
arm of the PRG. : 

2 Boston Globe, January 17, 1973. 

3 Boston Globe, October 30, 1972. 


sented in itself a major shift in the military balance. 

‘The agreement also froze a military balance in 
South Vietnam which was no longer as clearly favor- 
able to the RVN as it had been a year earlier. The 
Communists in their 1972 offensive had seized large 
parts of several provinces, including most of Quang 
Tri, and had dramatically increased the strength of 
Communist forces south of the demilitarized zone. 
RVN President Nguyen Van Thieu’s fear that the 


‘agreement would allow North Vietnamese troops in 
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the South to remain was realized; the text failed to 
mention even obliquely the withdrawal of any North 
Vietnamese troops from the South, reflecting the 
DRV’s firm refusal to put its troops on the same legal 
basis as the Americans in South Vietnam. 

The importance of this issue to Thieu was under- 
scored by the repeated public demands by the RVN 
in December and January, long after the original draft 
agreement was made public, for the withdrawal of all 
North Vietnamese troops from the South as a condi- 
tion for signing the agreement. Thieu’s press spokes- 
man and political adviser, Hoang Duc Nha, admitted 
that the sanctioning of the presence of North Viet- 
jamese troops in the South in the agreement “means . 
that our 15-year fight has been senseless.”* 

The central military and political obligations which 
the agreement imposed on the parties under the agree- 
ment were no less unfavorable to Thieu. An in-place 
cease-fire, the demarcation of zones of control, the 
restoration of democratic freedoms and freedom of 
movement, the establishment of the National Council 
of National Reconciliation and Concord and the re- 
lease of captured and detained civilians would have a 
series of important effects which Thieu found unac- 
ceptable: the recognition of the existence of two ad- 
ministrations with equal legal authority to determine 
the political future of South Vietnam; the consolida- 
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tion of the PRG zone and the reversal of the exodus of 
population from those areas which had taken place 
during the war; the erosion of Thieu’s political mo- 
nopoly in, the RVN zone; the acceleration of local 
accommodations which would slow down RVN re- 
pression of civilian support of the National Liberation 
‘Front; and the shift of the conflict to the political 
plane, at which the Communists were more skilled 
and confident than the RVN. 

Because the military and political provisions were 
so clearly adapted to the revolutionary strategy of the 
DRV and the PRG, there was a dissymetry of interests 
on the part of the contending South Vietnamese par- 
ties in the implementation of the agreement, which 
was reflected even in the attitudes of the two sides 
toward the distribution of the text. Hanoi and the 
PRG broadcast the text continuously over their radio 
and distributed it widely in printed form. But Thieu 
made no effort to acquaint the public or his own 
middle- and lower-ranking officials with the text, and 
actually communicated a distorted version of key pro- 
visions to his officials, so that most of them were con- 
vinced that the “in-place cease-fire” meant that the 
people had to remain where they were and could not 
return to homes in areas outside RVN control. 


THE STAND-STILL CEASE-FIRE 


Although the DRV and PRG have an obvious in- 
terest in the implementation of the political provisions 
of the agreement, it is the stand-still cease-fire which 
is central to their strategy in the present phase. In-_ 
ternal Communist documents captured er recon- 
structed from interrogation reports in late 1972 indi- 


* Army of the Republic of Vietnam, i.e., the South Viet- 
namese army. 

4 Xerox copy of the document, entitled “Plan of General 
Uprising When a Political Solution is Reached,” translated 
by USIS. -The document’s contents were reported in the 
Washington Post, November 6, 1972. Henry Kissinger was. 
apparently referring to this plan when he charged in his De- 
cember 17, 1972, press conference that the North Viet- 
namese were planning an offensive which would continue 
for “several weeks” after the cease-fire was to take effect 
(The New York Times, December 18, 1972). The docu- 
ment makes it clear, however, that no such military offensive 
was contemplated after the cease-fire date. 

5 New York Times News Service, Washington Star-News, 
November 23, 1972. The PRG pledge, in a Liberation 
Radio broadcast, was reported in a UPI dispatch from 
Saigon, October 29, 1972. Similar orders were reported 
by United States officials to have been in effect at the time 
of the signing of the agreement in January (The New York 
Times, January 23, 1973). ; 

6 See D. Gareth Porter, ‘Implementing the Paris Agree- 
ment,” in Foreign Military Sales and Assistance Act, Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, 93rd Congress, Ist Session, 1973, p. 449; and Dave 
McFadden, “Ceasefire: The’.War .Continues,” American 
Report, April 10, 1973, p. 5. 

T Christian Science Monitor, April 7, -1973; also see the 
statement by Major General Hoang Anh Tuan, delegate of 
the PRG to the two-party Joint Military Commission, Lib- 
eration Press Agency, Hanoi Radio, April 2, 1973. 

8 Washington Post. April 7, 1973. 

® Associated Press Dispatch, Saigon Post, March 17, 1973. 


cated an intention to observe the cease-fire strictly. 
One such document, captured by ARVN* in October, 
1972, showed that the Communists planned a nation- 


‘wide “general uprising” in the 48 hours between the 


signing of the agreement and the time it was to go into 
effect, but that after the cease-fire date, they would 
rely on political struggle except for defense against ex- 
pected ARVN attacks.* A major directive issued by 
the Central Committee of the Lao Dong party in 
Hanoi to its followers in the South and reconstructed 
by United States intelligence in November, 1972, ruled 
out any offensive operations during the first 60 days of 
the cease-fire and cautioned against any reprisals 
against Saigon government officials, thus substantiat- 
ing the PRG’s public pledge at that time that it 
would not carry out reprisals after a cease-fire.’ 

Reports from the field during the first weeks of the 
cease-fire confirmed that the policy outlined in these 
documents was in fact being carried out. In every 
case in which correspondents witnessed post-cease-fire 
fighting or were able to interview the inhabitants of 
the hamlets, the story was the same: Liberation Army 
soldiers entered the village well before the cease-fire 
came, and the ARVN counterattack came after the 
cease-fire. Field reports did not support Saigon’s 
daily charges of hundreds of PRG truce violations. 

Where isolated ARVN units located in areas which 
the PRG considered to be its territory continued to 
move out of their bases on military operations, Com- 
munist forces were apparently authorized to attack 
the base as well as the unit in the field. ARVN rang- 
ers at Ton Le Chan, north of Saigon, were reportedly 
patrolling as far as two miles from their base into the 
surrounding PRG zone when they came under attack 
in late March.” The conflict at Ton Le Chan pointed 
up the importance of Article 4 of the agreement’s 
protocol on the cease-fire, which called for command- 
ers of local units in military contact with each other 
to meet and discuss ways of ending the fighting and 
preventing renewed hostilities. The PRG demanded 
that the commander of the ARVN Ranger base meet 
with the Liberation Army commander in order to 
avoid, future fighting, but the Saigon government 
refused to allow the meeting.® 


LOCAL CEASE-FIRES 


The PRG also pressed for specific reference to 
Article 4 when the four-party Joint Military Com- 
mission met in February to draft a new appeal for an 
end to the fighting, but the suggestion was vetoed by 
the RVN delegate.? This PRG position reflected the 
belief that many lower-level ARVN officers would 
be happy to arrange stable cease-fires with their local 
Communist counterparts if they were free to do so. 
In fact, the PRG has reported that many such meet- 
ings have taken place in spite of Saigon government 
objections, and that unit commanders have reachede 
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their own cease-fire agreements with the Liberation 
Forces in defiance of higher orders. 

The PRG’s desire to bring about a stable cease-fire 
through local accommodations is related to its interest 
in moving from military conflict to political struggle 
in contested and RVN-controlled areas. Instructions 
from Communist cadres, reported by villagers in the 
Saigon area, suggested that the PRG viewed the ab- 
sence of fighting as a new opportunity for winning 
over ARVN personnel as well as former Liberation 
Army soldiers who had rallied to the Saigon govern- 
ment, and for organizing demonstrations of popular 
grievances against the Thieu regime. In addition to 
campaigns to stimulate desertions from ARVN, vil- 
lagers were told to plan demonstrations by widows 
and families of dead soldiers to demand pensions and 
houses from the RVN; other families were urged to 
demand the demobilization of their sons and hus- 
bands.** To be most effective, the political struggle 
campaign required an atmosphere of local réconcilia- 
tion between the two sides and a widespread belief 
that the shooting war was over. Thus these political 
struggle plans were combined with orders to local 
Communist units to avoid contact with ARVN troops 
and to fight only if attacked. 

The most important advantage of a stand-still cease- 
fire to the Communist PRG, however, was the chance 
to consolidate its own zone of control. The human 
and economic base of the PRG zone had been ser- 
iously weakened by years of devastation by United 
States and ARVN bombing and artillery, which had 
reduced its population drastically by forcing most of 
the peasants to flee to safe areas. After the cease-fire, 
therefore, the first orders of business for the PRG were 
the tasks of population resettlement and economic 
rehabilitation, which meant putting land back into 
cultivation and repairing and rebuilding irrigation 


10 Liberation Radio, June 27, 1973. Brigadier-General 
Tran Van Cam, ccnmander of the 23rd ARVN division at 
Kontum, admitted to columnists Evans and Novak that 
such local accommodations were “chronic” and expressed 
T concern” about them. Washington Post, May 18, 
1973. ; 

11 Los Angeles Times Service, Washington Post, Novem- 
ber 22, 1972. : 

1? Arnold Isaacs, “Waiting for North Vietnam to finish 
its 1972 Offensive,” Baltimore Sun, May 20, 1972, p. K2, 

13 Baltimore Sun, May 16, 1972. 
` 14 “South Vietnam in Struggle,” June 18, 1973. 


15 About 75 per ccnt of the 641,000 people in Saigon’s 


refugee camps at the time of the cease-fire agreement came 
originally from Quang Tri, Binh Dinh, Kontum and Binh 
Long, four provinces largely controlled by the PRG. Wash- 
ington Post, January 25, 1973. 

16The New York Times, May 7, 1973; Baltimore Sun, 
May 22, 1973. 

17 The airfields are detailed in a note by the RVN Em- 
bassy in Paris to the DRV. See Embassy of Vietnam, 


Washington, D.G., Press Release No, 15/73, September 10, . 


1973, 

18 Isaacs, Baltimore Sun, May 20, 1973. During the first 
six weeks of the 1972 offensive, Communist troops fired 
more than 800 SAM’s at U.S. and Saigon planes. U.S. 
eNews and World Report, May 22, 1972, p. 18. 


works which had been destroyed and damaged by 
bombing. In the five northern provinces, where the 
PRG was estimated to control about two-thirds of the 
land area, entire villages were quickly repdpylated and 
rebuilt, reportedly with the help of prefabricated hous- 
ing materials from the North.’* Many of the return- 
ing refugees were those who had been forced to flee 
from the heavy American bombing of Quang Tri in 
1972, either to mountainous areas to the west or to the 
southernmost provinces of North Vietnam. 

Similar repopulation and rehabilitation efforts were 
undertaken in the southern provinces. In Tayninh, 
for example, a dozen new PRG villages were re- 
portedly constructed in the first months after the 
agreement.?* In the key PRG districts of Kien Phong 
Province in the Mekong Delta, the PRG claims that 
5,000 hectares of previously fallow land is back in 
cultivation since the cease-fire. It also reports some 
40,000 people left Saigon-controlled areas in the first 
three months after the cease-fire to return to their 
native villages in the PRG zone of western Cochin- 
china.** But the returning population, still a relative 
trickle rather than a flood, falls far short of the former 
population of the strongest base areas." Continued 
fears of shelling and possible renewed bombing, as 
well as the Saigon government’s efforts to interdict 
such movements, may have contributed to the hesita- 
tion of the former inhabitants of the PRG zone. 

The PRG has been more successful in its effort to 
upgrade dramatically the transportation and com- 
munications system within its zone. With the help of 
bulldozers and in the absence of air attacks, it has 
undertaken a major new network of all-weather roads 
which begins at the demilitarized zone and continues 
through the Communist-held areas of Quang Tri, 
Thua Thien, Quang Nam, Quang Tin and Kontum 
provinces, and may reach all the way into Binh Dinh 
province some 150 miles away from the DMZ when 
it is finished.7® It would be the PRG’s equivalent of 
Highway One, the only all-weather road linking the 
RVN-controlled areas of those provinces. 

There are apparently also plans for developing civil 
aviation within the PRG zone as well as between it 
and the DRV. In Quang Tri, Kontum, Binh Long 
and Tay Ninh provinces, a dozen airfields have been 
constructed, repaired or extended—a move which has 
obvious military implications in addition to adminis- 
trative and economic benefits for the PRG. A sys- 
tem of anti-aircraft guns, including surface-to-air mis- 
siles, first introduced in large numbers into the south 
during the 1972 offensive, has also been constructed 
at key points within the zone, with the intention of 
making the main PRG base area safe from air attack. 
(Liberation Radio, however, reported a bombing raid 
against its airfield at Dak To in Kontum province as 
late as July 2.) 

Although the PRG population base remains 
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shrunken and its economy still must cope with the 
craters, dud bombs and toxification of the soil which 
is the legacy of the.seven-year war of destruction 
waged against it, the Communists have clearly decided 
that a cease-fire represents the only possibility for re- 
building and “normalization.” The steps taken to 
unify the base area of the PRG, to make its system 
of civilian and military supply more effective, and to 
put land back into cultivation represent only first 
steps toward restorating the strength which the Na- 
tional Liberation Front had before the American 
military intervention. That restoration depends in 
large part on whether the refugees from the zone be- 
lieve that the war is really over and that they can 
cultivate their land in peace, and the policy of the 
DRV and PRG has therefore been preoccupied with 
creating just such a belief. 


RVN POLITICS 


In contrast to the DRV and PRG leaders, President 
Thieu was extremely uncomfortable with an agree- 
ment which called for an end to the use of force as the 
main arbiter of the conflict. His fear of the “sub- 
versive” capabilities of the other side and of the 
slackening of anti-Communist zeal on his own side 
have put him in direct confrontation with the spirit 
as well as the letter of an agreement whose major 
themes were coexistence and reconciliation. 

The long-awaited emergence of Thieu’s “semi- 
official” Dan Chu party, touted as an instrument of 
“political struggle” during the cease-fire period and 
boasting an official membership of hundreds of thou- 
sands, has not made him any more confident of the 
ability of the RVN to compete with the Communists 
under peaceful conditions. Perhaps he recognizes 
that the structure of the party, based on obligatory 
membership by government officials plus quotas for 
party recruitment in each province, is of no value as a 
political instrument except in a carefully controlled 
election such as the 1971 presidential election? He 
still feels that the RVN must physically eliminate the 
entire Communist political structure before it can 
open up its political processes. In a speech in August, 
1973, Thieu declared, in one of his moments of can- 
dor: “as long as the Communist cadres remain in our 


19 On the Democracy party, see John Burgess, “Thieu’s 
New ‘Democracy, ” American Report, May 7, 1973, p. 5; 
The New York Times, November 18, 1972. 

20 Saigon Radio, Domestic Service, August 5, 1973, 

71 On Thieu’s cease-fire policy, see Porter, of. cit., and 
McFadden, op. cit. 

22 Boston Globe, January 25, 1973. 

23 “Hanoi’s Current Strategy for South Vietnam through 
President Nguyen Van Thieu’s Eyes,” Vietnam Report 
(Saigon), July 15, 1973, p. 7. 

24 “Preliminary Draft Agreement Proposed by the RVN 
Delegation at the La Celle Saint Cloud Conference” (orig- 
inal Vietnamese text in Que Huong, published by the RVN 
Consulate in Paris). 

25 For an account of RYN policy toward refugees, see 
Washington Post, January 25, 1973. 


villages, hamlets and towns, we cannot say that we 
are strong politically.?° 

Predictably, Thieu openly defied the Paris Agree- 
ment on both the political and the military plane. 
While RVN spokesmen disclaimed any violation of 
the cease-fire on their parts, Thieu ordered his troops 
to reconquer any hamlet or territory lost to the PRG 
before the cease-fire deadline, claiming the right to 
keep fighting for areas which had been “historically” 
under his control?! His attitude toward the political 
provisions was summed up in his remark just before 
the signing: “I tell you that I believe this is solely a 
cease-fire agreement, no more, no less,”?2 ` 

One of the articles of the agreement which repre- 
sented the most serious threat to Thieu was Article 11, 
which prohibits both reprisals against those who had 
collaborated with either side during the war and re- 
strictions on basic democratic freedoms. These pro- 
visions obligated Thieu to abandon his campaign to 
“exterminate” all civilian personnel of the National 
Liberation Front; he was also obligated to allow 
“neutralist” groups to organize, meet and express 
their views publicly in the RVN zone. The result of 
the latter development would be a very rapid change 
in the political climate in Saigon and other cities 
which would erode the power of the Thieu regime. 
Thieu has openly refused to implement these pro- 
visions, declaring that the Communists would “take 
advantage” of such freedoms to “subvert our society 
from within.” * Despite the fact that the text of 
the agreement specifies that Article 11 is to be imple- 
mented “immediately,” the RVN has demanded the 
withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops as well as the 
completion of an election law (including a date of 
Saigon’s choosing), as a precondition for granting 
democratic freedoms.?4 

Thieu has also expressed concern with the PRG ef- 
fort to strengthen its economic, administrative and 
military resources, using the Paris Agreement as its 
basis. In an interview published in his own party’s 
newspaper in July, 1973, Thieu said: “We have to do 
our best so that the NLF cannot build itself into a 
state, a second state within the South.” Just as the 
PRG has given top priority to encouraging people to 
return to their homes in the PRG zone, so the RVN 
has put heavy emphasis on measures to prevent any 
movement outside its zone of control. This is in vio- 


, lation of the freedom of civilian movement provided 


for in two places in the agreement (Article 11 and 
Article 3(b) of the cease-fire Protocol) .?° 

The easiest means of discouraging the flow of 
refugees back to their old homes is to hit the area with 
artillery fire. Significantly, most artillery fire by 
ARVN since the cease-fire has been “harassment and 
interdiction fire,” which is directed not against spe- 
cific military targets but at general areas. Such 
action is not defensive, therefore, but a means of maķ- 
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ing life more difficult in the PRG zone and hampering 
the return of population to PRG areas. “Harass- 
ment and interdiction” fire continued at such a high 
level during the first months after the cease-fire that 
the United States finally reduced the supply of artil- 
lery shells to ARVN by one-third.’* 

Saigon’s pressure on the PRG zone has also taken 
the form of ground operations into PRG-controlled 
areas, which ARVN now calls “security missions,” 
but which the PRG calls “nibbling operations.” 
ARVN forces have also been reported by non-Com- 
munist sources to have pushed into PRG-controlled 
areas to construct new permanent military posts which 
then inevitably become targets of Liberation Army 

“attacks.27. And there have been some major opera- 
tions by ARVN aimed at seizing large chunks of PRG 
territory. One such operation was launched in north- 
ern Binh Dinh province, where the RVN had been 
limited to a narrow strip of land along Highway One 
before the offensive. Although ARVN spokesmen in 
Saigon attributed the heavy fighting in the area to 
North Vietnamese attacks, officers in the field freely 
admitted that they had unilaterally launched the of- 
fensive to occupy many square miles of territory on 
both sides of the highway, which had been held by the 
PRG since the 1972 offensive.”* 

One of Thieu’s most important assets in maintain- 
ing the wartime demographic status quo has been the 
uncertainty of most Vietnamese refugees, after so 
many years of war, that peace really has returned for 
good. One of the RVN’s political tactics after the 
cease-fire, therefore, was to feed the fear of a new 
round of war and American bombing by charging fre- 
quently that the North Vietnamese were planning a 
new offensive and reminding the Vietnamese that the 
United States was pledged to come to the RVN’s aid 
in such an event. 

This appears to have been the primary purpose of 
ARVN claims of a major North Vietnamese buildup 
of tanks and troops in South Vietnam after the cease- 
fire.° Although reports that “hundreds of tanks” and 
“tens of thousands of troops” infiltrated from the 


26 Washington Post, June 3, 1973. 

2? Christian Science Monitor, March 20, 1973. 

28 Washington Post, September 30, 1972. 

29 President Thieu first made such charges on February 
22, when he claimed that the Communists had infiltrated 
20,000 troops and 2Q0 tanks since the January 28 cease-fire 
date (Manchester Guardian, February 23, 1973). The 
numbers grew larger in subsequent weeks. As one Wash- 
ington dispatch noted, however, American analysts had long 
considered Saigon government intelligence appraisals of the 
North Vietnamese army “grossly inflated.” See Associated 
Press Dispatch, Denver Post, April 11, 1973. 

30 Washington Post, March 13, 1973; The New York 
Times, March 20, 1973. 

31 Washington Post, March 22, 1973. 

32 Embassy of Viet-Nam, Washington, D.C., Press Release 
No. 15/73, September 10, 1973. 

33 Department of State Press Release, No. 325, September 
11, 1973. 

34The New York Times, December 17, 1972; Christian 

Science Monitor, December 19, 1972. 


North after the cease-fire agreement were repeated 
and amplified by United States officials, it appears 
that there was much less to them than first met the 
eye. The tank traffic, according to United States 
officials, actually ended by mid-March, with only a 
few having been sighted entering the South after the 
agreement.” And while North Vietnamese troops 
and supplies did undoubtedly continue to enter the 
South as the fighting continued at a high level follow- 
ing the cease-fire deadline, United States officials 
could not assert that there were any more North Viet- 
namese troops in the South by mid-March than there 
had been when the agreement was signed.** 

Thieu has also used diplomatic means to combat 
the consolidation of the PRG. In a diplomatic note 
on September 10, 1973, protesting the building of 12 
airfields in the PRG zone, the RVN asserted that the 
PRG could not receive civilian aircraft in its zone 
without the prior consent of the RVN. The note 
threatened military action against any aircraft which 
might try to enter the PRG zone from North Vietnam 
and demanded the dismantling of all airfields which 
had been built or repaired.” 

Saigon was merely reasserting its claim to sover- 
eignty over all of South Vietnam, including the PRG 
zone—a claim which Hanoi and the PRG had always 
rejected. More significant, however, was the fact that 
the United States Department of State, in a move 
obviously coordinated with Saigon, sent a note to the 
DRV on the same day, supporting the RVN protest 
and arguing that the introduction of aircraft into any 
part of South Vietnam without the RVN’s consent 
was “not authorized by the Agreement of January 27 
or permitted under international law.” It concluded 
by emphasizing the “grave risks which the DRV would 
run by violating the airspace sovereignty of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam.” * 

United States support for Saigon’s claim of sover- 
eignty over PRG territory, denying the recognition of 
two co-equal administrations which underlies the 
agreement, represented an attempt to rewrite the 
Paris Agreement. One of the central issues of the 
final phase of the talks was the United States demand 
for language in the agreement recognizing Saigon’s 
sovereignty over all South Vietnamese territory.” But 
Hanoi stood firm on the principle of “two administra- 
tions” in South Vietnam and prevailed. The final 


(Continued on page 272) 
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and. natural resources. 


“... American policy alone is the largest single factor in the contin- 
uation of the Cambodian war and the destruction of Cambodia’s human 
Rather than providing a model of successful for- 


eign policy, Cambodia is a human and national sacrifice to a presidential 
prescription for prolonged Indochina adventures.” 


Cambodia: 
Model of the Nixon Doctrine 


By Laura SUMMERS 
Lecturer in Politics, University of Lancaster, England 


“Cambodia is the Nixon Doctrine in its purest form.” 
Richard Nixon, December 12, 1971. 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to write about political events in 
Cambodia from the point of view of what Cam- 
bodians themselves might be hoping for or trying 

to do. Much of what is happening in their country 
is not, strictly speaking, Cambodian politics, but the 
result or repercussion of American interventions in 
Cambodian affairs. For this reason it is inappropriate 
to ask what is happening in Cambodia or how the war 
there is developing. In 1973, the appropriate ques- 
tions became: what is being done to Cambodia, by 
whom, for what reasons and with what consequences 
for the future of that state? These questions cannot 
be addressed without considering Cambodia’s develop- 
mental situation prior to the war as well as the impli- 
cations of the Nixon Doctrine for which Cambodia 
was declared the model. The conclusion of this exam- 
ination is that American policy alone is the largest 
single factor in the continuation of the Cambodian 
war and the destruction of Cambodia’s human and 
natural resources. Rather than providing a model of 
successful foreign policy, Cambodia is a human and 
national sacrifice to a presidential prescription for pro- 
longed Indochina adventures. 

The Cambodian war began in 1970 when Lieuten- 
ant General Lon Nol’s army backed a parliamentary- 
Cabinet coup against Cambodia’s Chief of State and 
former King, Prince Norodom Sihanouk. Official 
propaganda at the time charged Prince Sihanouk with 
treason for permitting Vietnamese revolutionaries to 
use Cambodian territory for rear base areas, supply 


1T. D. Allman, “Who Tripped Sihanouk?” 
Guardian, September 6, 1971. 
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routes and for transit. The real motive was later re- 
vealed as simple economic and political expediency.* 
Cambodia was bankrupt after teetering precariously 
on the edge of collapse for four years. Bureaucratic, 
parliamentary and economic elites were deeply frus- 
trated by Sihanouk’s personal domination of public 
life. In addition, they were fearful that he neither 
would nor could guarantee their economic and polit- 
ical survival, which was threatened by rising inflation, 
by increasing rural insurgency, and by generalized ad- 
ministrative disorder, corruption and poverty. In a 
phrase, the coup was the logical consequence of accu- 
mulated grievances and unresolved developmental 
dilemmas generated over the course of Cambodia's 
political and economic evolution since 1954, although 
it might not have occurred when it did except for a 
specific foreign interest in its execution. 

During the 1960's, three alternative routes to na- 
tional development confronted the Cambodian gov- 
ernment. The first involved a sharp reduction in for- 
eign expenditures to curtail foreign penetration of the 
Cambodian market, price controls, production incen- 
tives and ideological mobilization for sustained autar- 
chy, and industrial development. This was a difficult 
political policy at a time when the superpowers were 
competing for hegemony in the third-world states and 
markets. Nevertheless, its advocates believed total 
self-sufficiency was the only corrective for Gambodia’s 
poorly integrated national economy, formerly one part 
of French Indochina, and her only hope for continued 
national independence. 

A second developmental scheme theoretically incor- 
porated many elements of autarchy on the sub-national 
level while advocating an active search for additional, 
foreign revenues on a state level. Prince Sihanouk, 
who favored this approach, urged intensive develop- 
ment of the tourist industry, the creation of a free 
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(French) franc trading zone in Sihanoukville (Kom- 
pong Son), and, in 1969, the use of multilateral de- 
velopment loans. His program of building up national 
resources while consuming foreign resources embodied 
two fundamental contradictions. On the mass level, 
he permitted limited free trade along the Cambodian- 
South Vietnamese border, thus removing the pressure 
or the incentives to produce locally what could be 
purchased from the Vietnamese. On the elite level, 
the Prince asked for a radical reform of administrative 
values and organization in advocating autarchic pro- 
grams; at the same time, his interest in obtaining for- 
eign assistance suggested that he was not totally com- 
mitted to reform. From the point of view of the 
bureaucracy and the army, there was little incentive 
to reduce inefficiency, freeze salaries or payrolls, cur- 
tail corruption, limit expenditures and redirect re- 
sources from the tertiary to the primary sector if 
an “era of plenty’—foreign aid for all—was about to 
return, Few individuals or ministries were prepared 
to be the first to cut back lest they be disadvantaged 
in the pending scramble for foreign largesse.” The ef- 
fect of the relative deprivation created by the extended 
economic crisis was to place private interests above 
those of the public. 

The third possibility discussed by Cambodian elites 
was to seek the foreign aid required to maintain and 
to expand existing programs and structures and to 
forgo the difficult administrative reforms and policies 
required to generate more national resources. Hardly 
a program for development, this alternative masked a 
preference for non-development and preservation of 
the existing socio-economic status quo. Populist and 
autarchic rhetoric notwithstanding, the status quo un- 
der the Sihanouk regime favored the urban, adminis- 
trative middle classes. The lack of sustained attention 
to agrarian and industrial sectors had, in fact, pro- 
duced the inevitable economic crunch; it was unreal- 
istic for the national administration to expect substan- 


2The expressions “era of plenty” and “days of abun- 
dance” signify an earlier period of American aid in Cam- 
bodia between 1955 and 1963. The programs, nearly all 
defense or defense-support projects, were riddled with honest 
graft and fraud. After 1963, the Sihanouk regime failed 
to reinforce the managerial, technological and professional 


‘ ideologies encouraged by the Americans or to provide eco- 


nomic resources for the preservation or expansion of some 
of these projects. Consequently, many Cambodian officials 
referred to this period with pronounced nostalgia as “the 
days of abundance.” The oft-repeated wish, accompanied 
by fading and exaggerated memories, fathered unrealistic 


expectations of the nature of renewed economic and political’ 


relations with the United States. 

3 See Sihanouk’s report to a special national congress on 
August 4, 1969, in Les Paroles de Samdech Preah Norodom 
Sihanouk; Juillet-Septembre, 1969 (Phnom Penh: Min- 
istry of Information, 1969). pp. 343-352. 


4 This is a critical factor in the policy outlook and politi- 


cal behavior of Cambodian bureaucrats because the civil 
service was organized, recruited and trained by a foreign, 
French colonial administration for ‘anti-national purposes. 
After independence, there was no major change in personnel 
or in administrative procedure, only generalized expansion. 
e r i 


tial increases in food production and stable, low food 
prices without concerted investment in agricultural 
technology and agrarian credit programs or foreign 
subsidiaries. Agricultural production ` costs , rose 
throughout the 1960’s in proportion to soil deteriora- 
tion, population increases and inflationary pressures 
on, the primary sector. By the end of the decade, 
state-imposed price controls in the absence of capital 
investment and development affected the distribution 
of basic foodstuffs and produced some food shortages. 


The situation ultimately accrued to the benefit of 
the Vietnamese (both the revolutionaries and Saigon’s 
entrepreneurs). Rather than sell produce in Cam- 
bodian markets at state-imposed prices, Cambodian 
farmers and urban speculators sold produce on the 
open market on the South Vietnamese border. The 
resulting loss of export revenues to the Cambodian 
state is suggested by the fact that about 50 per cent 
of all foreign exchange revenues in 1963 were earned 
from rice sales. This represented 16.4 per cent of 


.Cambodia’s total production., By 1969, Cambodia 


“exported” only 4.1 per cent of her tice crop, and rice 
shortages in Phnom Penh prompted the Cabinet to 
make plans to import rice to feed the city. These ex- 
port losses were not made up by the increased expor- 
tation of other commodities. 


Sihanouk was quick to point out to those who ad- 
vocated reliance on foreign aid as a palliative for the 
state’s poverty that no offers of foreign aid from the 
United States were outstanding and that reforms and 
sacrifices were essential for long-term survival. Cam- 
bodia’s real problem was the mentality of her elite, he 
charged, and to emphasize this message, he threatened 
to cut civil service salaries. Nevertheless, and in spite 
of princely threats, foreign assistance was the favored 
solution in official Phnom Penh because it promised 
less coercion, sacrifice, conflict, work or responsibility 
and more wealth than any conceivable alternative. 

Official apathy and lack of policy initiative border- 
ing on opportunism were indications of how thoroughly 
Sihanouk had single-handedly managed the Cambo- 
dian state since 1954. Politicians and bureaucrats 
alike lacked the experience and the responsibilities of 
political power.* Both politicians and bureaucrats 
were resentful of the absence of opportunities for po- 
litical participation. Yet the rewards of paternalistic 
government through the years had become so routin- 


‘ized that the administration regarded them as acquired 


rights and essential aspects of government “service.” 
In this context, the concept of sacrifice for the gener- 
alized improvement of the standard of living of the 
whole of Cambodian society or the suggestion of new 
authority relationships were radical, if not revolution- 
ary, views. The progressive intellectuals and politi- 
cians who advocated the puritanical, egalitarian, hard- 
working and self-supporting policies of autarchy posed 
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a profound threat to the cosmopolitan life styles and 
political pecking order in Phnom Penh. 

Prince Sihanouk was caught between the two groups. 
On the oné hand, he realized that individual self-suf- 
ficiency and increased productivity would erode his 
traditional, patron-style political authority. On the 
other hand, procuring foreign monies in amounts 
dreamed about was tantamount to recommitting Cam- 
bodia’s political future (and her monarchy) to foreign, 
colonial control. Of the two groups, Sihanouk appar- 
ently reasoned that the progressives were the more 
dangerous. The conservatives accepted the paternal- 
istic authoritarianism of the Sihanouk regime and pre- 
ferred its established order of rewards to the responsi- 
bilities of a more egalitarian, participatory society. 
Consequently, either in alliance with or under pressure 
from Lon Nol, Sihanouk eliminated the progressives 
from his regime, tagging them “Khmers Rouges” in the 
process. He then attempted to strike a comfortable 
balance between reform and foreign assistance as a 
means of resolving Cambodia’s developmental crisis, 
but this balance was never attained.’ 

In 1969, most of Southeast Asia interpreted the an- 
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5 The creation of the expression Khmae Krahaom (Khmer 
Rouge in French; Red Cambodian in English) is an in- 
structive example of ideological manipulation. The Cam- 
bodian progressives, posing the only fundamental challenge 
to the established paternalistic order, were revolutionaries 
in the sociological sense of the word. Rather than calling 
them “progressives,” as they called themselves, or attempt- 
ing to discredit their positions on important issues, Prince 
Sihanouk made the facile transformation of revolutionary 
into Communist. Thus he invoked the sympathy of all in- 
dividuals and states which equated subversion of the estab- 
lished order with communism and avoided the possibly 
embarrassing question of whether or not the Sihanouk re- 
gime ought to have been reformed radically (subverted) or 
reformed only moderately, which he proposed to do and 
which the progressives said was impossible. A minority of 
the progressives were Communist. Most defended socialist 
and humanitarian values and, on the whole, their ideological 
style, essential populism and personal integrity more closely 
approximated the puritan revolutionary tradition in England 
than European continental traditions. 

Cambodian officials were not alone in perceiving the na- 
ture of the progressive alternative. During my visit with 
a Cambodian friend in the Kompong Speu-Kirirom region 
in late 1971, several farmers and townspeople explained to 
me how the war affected their lives and livelihoods. Most 
of them expressed their hope for Sihanouk’s speedy return 
to power. Because there had been no war until the 1970 
coup, they thought peace would return the moment the 
Prince came back. One farmer remarked that his fine new 
water buffalo wouldn’t have cost so much if Prince Sihanouk 
were still in power and peace restored. I asked him what 
the Khmae Krahaom stood for. He was noticeably sur- 
prised by the question, but paused thoughtfully and pro- 
ceeded to characterize the progressives as very honest above 
all else, hard-working and anti-Buddhist. He paused again, 
laughed modestly and added that he could never be a pro- 
gressive because he didn’t want to work that hard! This 
was a clever way of demonstrating peasant awareness of po- 
litical options. I was made to understand that peasants 
were both honest enough and secular enough to create a lot 
of revolution for any corrupt, magico-religious government 
or foreign power which provoked them into working at it. 

€ The best description of Sihanouk’s four years of con- 
certed efforts to obtain international guarantees of Cam- 
bodian neutrality and territorial integrity within Cambodia’s 
(French-defined) frontiers ig Roger M. Smith, Cambodia’s 
Foreign Policy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1965). 
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nouncement of the Nixon Doctrine as a promise, but 
Cambodians perceived both a threat and an invitation. 
The exact meaning of the doctrine, summarized with 
the vague formula of “helping Asians help each other,” 
was never spelled out. This vagueness appeared to 
serve the dual purpose of dramatizing the end of the 
American combat role in Indochina while telling 
pro-American regimes that American money, technol- 
ogy, arms, prestige, and diplomatic support were in- 
definitely committed to Asians who would help each 
other carry on the war in defense of their own and the 
American cause. For the American public, troop 
withdrawals were confused with “ending the war” and 
“winding down the war,” allowing President Richard 
Nixon to claim the title of “peacemaker” while con- 
tinuing to wage war by long-distance proxy. 

On the international level, defense of the procedural 
principle of not letting down an “ally” cast the United 
States in a kind of tough, maverick role. There were 
few more clever ways of negotiating from strength 
(and, it appears, from the implied threat of irrational 
military retaliation in the absence of compliance) than 
to continue to prosecute the war in this fashion after 
international consensus held that it was perhaps im- 
moral and probably unwindable. In the best of all 
conceivable worlds, the Nixon Doctrine would have 
the last word if, in the course of fabricating an era of 
peace through tacit intimidation, a local military vic- 
tory in Vietnam were secured. In any event, the 
American giant could not be exposed to any further 
humiliation in the course of trying to win a military 
victory. “Peace” could be public; war had to be 
clandestine. Throughout 1968 and 1969, American 
military analysts insisted that the principal obstacle to 
winning the war was Cambodia. 

The sanctuaries and the increasing Vietnamese use 
of Cambodian territory were also a source of anxiety 
for Prince Sihanouk and the Cambodian government. 
When the initial agreements between the Vietnamese 
and Cambodian governments were reached, Prince Si- 
hanouk believed that the Vietnamese revolutionaries 
would win the war in a relatively short time. Conse- 
quently, it was incumbent upon the Cambodians to 
accommodate their very powerful neighbor, and 
to profit from short-term Vietnamese military needs 
to secure an agreement in principle that Cambodian 
territory within Cambodia’s present boundaries would 
be respected during and after the war. Cambodia had 
tried and failed to obtain similar assurances from the 
Saigon and Bangkok governments and from their 
American ally. American reluctance to acknowledge 
Cambodia’s neutrality, integrity and independence 
created the suspicion that the United States either sup- 
ported or acquiesced in Thai and South Vietnamese 
irredentist claims to Cambodian territory. Under 
these circumstances, prudence dictated a partial ac- 
commodation with the socialist powers, lest the CON 
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A recent statement of the new United States Secretary of Defense, 


James Schlessinger, has made it clear “that the United States would re- 
tain its military options [and] its strong base in Thailand. ... 


The state- 


ment left little doubt that those who looked to United States military 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia would have to await the end of the Nixon 
administration. American disengagement in Southeast Asia was still pos- 


ture, not reality.” 


Thailand: Groping toward 
Neutrality 


By L. EDWARD SHUCK 


Director of the Office of 


International Programs, Bowling Green 


State University 


EW AND UNDENIABLE PRESSURES have rap- 

. idly surfaced among the traditional power 

brokers of Southeast Asia. Native anti- 
establishment and anti-foreign political groups in In- 
dochina are successfully withstanding massive foreign 
military cfforts to influence political change. Chang- 
ing allegiance patterns, national and international, 
can no longer be contained by interfering foreigners. 

In Thailand, politics by intrigue among customary 
cliques can no longer easily influence internal or for- 
eign policies. The epoch of medieval palace revolts 
which laced Thai history after 1932, almost totally 
insulated by popular apathy and by traditional lack 
of wide public involvement, is drawing to a close. 
The very pervasiveness of military clique domination 
invites resistance from an increasingly disgruntled and 
better organized popular opposition, now apparent 
in the south, the north, and the southeast as well as 
in the long-restless northeast! and among university 
students. 

This is not to suggest that the Royal Thai govern- 
ment is hovering on the brink of collapse or that it is 
in the condition of a Lon Nol or a Thieu regime. 
But increasing numbers of Thai have abandoned 

1 Note a very good report by David Jenkins, “The New 
Frontier,’ Far Eastern Economic Review, June 4, 1973. 
One might also note the report of Malcolm Browne, The 
New York Times, August 8, 1973. 

2 Actions of the National Student Centre, for example, 
were reviewed in Far Eastern Economic Review, May 28, 
1973. See also David Morrell, “Thailand,” Asian Survey, 
February, 1973. This offers a good analysis of the changing 
‘political attitudes within Thailand. 

3See for example Peter F. Bell, “Notes on Thailand’s 

_ Northwest, Regional Development, Insurgency, and Official 
Responses,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 42, No. 1, Spring, 1969. 


Note, as well, “Symposium on Northeast Thailand,” Asian 
Survey,. Vol. 6-7, July, 1966. 
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their traditional disinterest in government affairs. 

‘Throughout seven centuries, the closely knit and 
proud subjects of the Kings of the Thai moved south- 
ward, west, and east, carving out their present hold- 
ings at the expense of the subjects of the Kings of 
Burma, the Kings of the Khmer, their Lao cousins, 
and those of the Malay Rajahs to the south. The 
only significant bloc to their eastward expansion, 
other than the heartland of the Khmers, came from 
the strong-willed Viets; and Thai-Vietnamese enmity 
remains persistent in the pattern of life in Southeast 
Asia. 

In recent centuries, the wisely led and internally 
secure Kingdom of the Thai was able to protect itself 
—aided by geography and the grasping winner-take- 
all nature of Western intrusion—frorn the cultural and 
institutional distortions foisted upon Burmese, Viet, 
Khmer, and Malay by invading interlopers from be- 
yond the region. In the generation since World War 
IL, Thailand has often seemed an island of security, 
internal tranquility, and prosperity in a sea of dis- 
content, confusion, revolutionary change. But this 
was a postponement; and did not represent a lasting 
immunity from such turmoil. i 

In recent years, neglect by Bangkok, plus open in- 
surgency throughout Southeast Asia against the old 
order, have begun to threaten the traditionalist/ 
military internal security of the dominating classes.” 
Traditional Thai diplomacy was also deceived in 
part by its own brittle dependence upon military 
force into counting on a lasting American military 
presence in the region, a presence which inevitably 
must end. The international policies of Thailand for 
centuries were succinctly characterized by the famous 
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1942 remark of Phiburi Songkhram, made with: ref- 
erence to World War II, but more precisely a 
generic observation, “Which side do you think will 
be defeated-in the war? That side is our enemy.”4 
Military postures and adventures, however, can no 
longer provide either security or control in the region 
of Southeast Asia. , 

A dangerous element-in the Thai position is the 
lack of neutrality within the context of Southeast 
Asian regionalism. While its neighbors were fashion- 
ing neutral poses with respect to the superpowers, the 
thrust of Thai international actions and policies re- 
mained ambivalent. While paying lip service to inde- 
pendence and seeking leadership in regional affairs, 
the Thai government simultaneously became a client/ 
agent of the United States, irretrievably entwined in 
American military plans in Southeast Asia. There re- 
mained in Thai political gaming—still a metropolitan 
and upper-class pastime—a striking lack of any au- 
thentic neutrality. The military clique benefited ma- 
terially as the coy mistress of the Pentagon. No 
amount of protestations of independence by Thai 
leaders can obscure this politico-military-economic fact 
of recent Thai existence. And the nature of the Thai 
commitment to the United States went far beyond the 
mere superficial diplomatic liaisons in which Thai 
governments long sought security when they were 
caught in the battlegrounds and battles of the greater 
powers. 

The Thai government in 1973 is faced with the ex- 
tremely difficult task of developing an authentic neu- 
trality and disengaging itself from its one-sided sup- 
port of American policies and activities. Without 
securing a believable posture of neutrality, Thai lead- 
ership possibilities in Southeast Asian regional activ- 
ities will be stillborn, or condemned by congenital de- 
fects. 

In September and October, 1950, United States- 
Thai agreements committed the United States to 
a generation of providing arms and economic support, 
and building bases within Thailand. The latter were 
constructed under special agreements with the Thai 
governments which allowed their use by the United 
States while preserving Thai ownership. The Rusk- 


4 See, for example, David A. Wilson, Politics in Thailand 
(Ithaca: Cornel! University Press, 1962) p. 20. 

5A basic document for this relationship is the United 
State Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings of 
the Subcommittee on United States Security Agreements 
and Commitments Abroad, Kingdom of Thailand (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970), esp. 
pp. 613-677, 

The New York Times, February 14, 1967, 

7 Ibid., January 4, 1970, August 10, 1970, and February 
3, 1973. 

8 Hearings, op. cit., esp. pp. 878-890, 

9 The New York Times, December 8, 1968. 

10See George J. Viksnins, “The United States Military 
Spending in Thailand and the Economy of Thailand,” Asian 
Survey, May, 1973, for a far more complete analysis of the 
effect of the tide of Americag expenditures within Thailand, 


Thanat Joint Statement of March 6, 1962, assured the 
Thai that the United States would undertake indef- 
inite and not specifically limited expenditures in assist- 
ing the Thai to combat “Communist armed attack.” 
This elaborated upon the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty (SEATO) of September, 1954. On 
the basis of the generalities of these assurances to pro- 
tect Thailand from communism, a massive input of 
American funds and artifacts, weaponry and troops 


entered’ Thailand. The hiring by the United States 


of Thai troops to fight in Vietnam and Laos was sus- 
tained for more than a decade. Repeated guarantees 
of military support to Thailand were given’ through 
the years by American leaders, notably during vice- 
presidential visits by Hubert Humphrey® and Spiro 
Agnew." 

Though the gifts were one-sided and the agreements 
were less than full-fledged treaties, Thailand seemed 
to nestle securely in the American nest. Between 1950 
and 1972, the United States gave Thailand $11 billion 
in direct military aid alone. Thai officers and non- 
coms in increasing numbers were trained at least par- 
tially in the United States. Thai troops were “ad- 
vised” and amply accoutered through the United States 
Military Aid Mission in Bangkok. The stationing of 
American military units, especially in the northeast of 
the country, dates from at least 1962. These units 
organized communications and military strength both 
for Thailand herself and for the efficient support of 
American war efforts in Indochina. In 1965, the 
United States commenced the construction of the 
Sattahip/Utapao air-sea base complex, which became 
the largest United States establishment in Southeast 
Asia after the bases in Saigon were turned over to the 
Saigon regime. American-provided air operations re- 
sources were enlarged to seven air fields by 1968.2 In 
terms of internal politics, American air forces were 
flying Thai troops about the country in combat oper- 
ations against dissidents as early as 1967.9 

The United States government incited and paid 
the Thai to wage war—unprovoked war—against the 
anti-Saigon Vietnamese, against the Pathet Lao and, 
later, against the anti-Lon Nol forces in the Khmer 
Republic. The Thai, with eyes wide open, rekindled 
ancient feuds with their neighbors, this time at the 
beckoning of an intruding foreign power. Thai de- 
pendence upon American money and military power 
remained clear and unqualified in mid-1973.2° In 
the Thai manner, the government essayed the role of 
unreserved American ally in the Indochinese fighting 
as long as the American military seemed likely to 
“win” and as long as the American public seemed 
broadly committed to White House policies. 


THE 1968 CONSTITUTION 
As insurance, especially after 1968, other forces 


seemed to stir. The reign of the military clique under 
martial law was modified in 1968 with the promulga- 
tion of still another constitution and the promise of 
an election in early 1969. While the constitution, in 
essence, merely confirmed the control of the military 
clique, led by Thanom Kittikachorn,** a new openness 
was temporarily permitted. Martial law was lifted; 
political parties were permitted to surface. Though 
these are only clubby coteries of Bangkok elitists, they 
generally represent the spectrum of the political and 
non-revolutionary organizations and leaders within the 
kingdom. In February, 1969, the House of Represen- 
tatives was elected on schedule, and a Senate was ap- 
pointed, as was directed by the new constitution. 

Agitation about the dangers of overinvolvement in 
the American crusade in Indochina was publicly ven- 
tilated. The presence in southern Vietnam of the 
Thai division was questioned. Requests were publi- 
cized that Thai leaders resurvey the future of Thai- 
Vietnamese and Thai-Chinese relations as the admin- 
istration of United States President Richard Nixon 
promised the broad withdrawal of American ground 
forces from Indochina. Many Thai were obviously 
in a mood to back down a bit from the hard-line anti- 
Marxist stands of the mid- and late-1960’s. They 
seemed to become more sensitive to occasional warn- 
ings from Peking—going back to 1965—that Thai 
military cooperation with the United States was dan- 
gerous for Thailand. In 1965, Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister Chen Yi had bluntly predicted the development 
of an anti-government guerrilla movement in Thai- 
land. 

In May, 1971, while discussing a 1968 mission to 
Japan, Foreign Minister Thanat revealed that during 
that visit he had also discreetly begun conversations 
with the representatives of Peking designed to im- 
prove relations between Thailand and China. Pub- 
licly requesting the government-owned Thai radio to 
ease its antagonistic attitudes toward the Marxist 
countries, the Foreign Ministry observed that the Chi- 
nese were toning down their own diatribes directed 
against Thailand. Thanat called attention to the pur- 
ported news that Hanoi- and Peking-backed guerrilla 
attacks on government installations in the northeast 
were decreasing. 

Thanat sought an enlarged Thai role in regional 
affairs, one introspective in demeanor and not con- 





11 Embassy of Thailand, Washington, D.C., 1969, Con- 
stitution of the Kingdom of Thailand, as translated by 
Kamol Sanhikshetrin, 1969. 

12 See David Morrell, “Thailand Military Checkmate,” 
Asian Survey, Vol. III, No. 2, February, 1972, for varying 
points of view about the coup. 

13 See the excellent article by Frank Darling in Current 
History, December, 1972, “Thailand and the Early Post- 
Vietnam Era.” 

14 See The New York Times, May 8, 1972, and August 1, 
1973, for a comparison of the figures, e.g., $100 million 
spent to pay and maintain Thai troops in 1972, $116 mil- 
gor in 1973. 
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stantly colored by and geared to the anti-Communist 
crusade of the United States. Gestures included at- 
tempts to improve relations with Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia, and expansion of the THai role in-the Associ- 
ation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). ~° 

Thanat’s line of action was interrypted by the start- 
ling coup of November, 1971. The military clique 
moved forcefully to dominate the rate of change in 
Thai policy until a clearer perception of the future 
United States presence and power in Southeast Asia 
could be discerned. he November coup set aside 
the constitution, reestablished martial law, created a 
nine-man Revolutionary Council (only one member 
of which, Pote Sarasin, was a civilian) and dropped 
Thanat Khoman from his highly visible position 
as Thailand’s foreign minister.'? All these actions 
surely were rooted in the assumption that the Nixon 
administration would continue its military presence 
in Southeast Asia and bludgeon the anti-Saigon forces 
into quiescence. Strong support of the United States 
and of anti-communism as doctrine was reiterated. 
The assumption that there had been specific guaran- 
tees from the Nixon administration was strengthened 
by the 1972 and 1973 build-up of American forces in 
Thailand. Further, the December, 1972, movement 
of “Pentagon East” from Saigon to Nakhorn Phanom, 
across the Mekong River from Thakhek and 60 miles 
down river from Vientiane, had an air of permanence 
regardless of any shifting of total numbers of ground 
personnel in Southeast Asia.’ The withdrawal of 
American ground and non-combat forces from south- 
ern Vietnam was more precisely a regrouping of us- 
able and relevant military forces—to wit, the air forces 
—from Vietnam to the new Southeast Asian bastion 
of the United States—Thailand. 

In addition to air strikes in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, American operations in Laos, including the 
funding of Thai troops to fight in Laos, also increased 
in 1972 and 1973. According to United States 
government figures, the numerical peak of American- 
paid Thai troops in Laos reached 17,000 in early 1973. 
In the summer of 1973, the Thai military voiced an 
intent to cut this figure drastically, to as few as 3,000 
by the end of August. 

With Thailand entrapped in a war on the side 
which could endure only as long as the United States 
paid the bills and supplied the military muscle, the 
Thai government played out a long-run gamble. The 
Nixon administration dramatically lost both popular- 
ity and considerable decision-making initiative in 1973, 
its power eroded both by American disenchantment 
with the war and American disgust with the revela- 
tions of the so-called Watergate investigations. Sub- 
sequent Thai soul-searching ran deeper. 


CHANGING DIPLOMATIC STANCE 
In terms of altering the “diplomatic stance to en- 
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hance a position in regional deliberations, Pote Sara- 
sin addressed the United Nations General Assembly 
in October, 1972, in strong praise of neutrality as the 
destiny of Southeast “Asia. He quoted the ASEAN 
Kuala Lumpur Declaration of November, 1971, which 
had asked that the region be turned into a “zone of 
peace, freedom, and neutrality,” free from what Pote 
identified as “any form or manner of interference by 
outside powers.” He also referred back 18 years to 
the principles expressed at the Bandung Conference 
of 1955 which supported non-involvement or “third- 
force” tendencies and peaceful coexistence.2® 

The Thai government increasingly attempted to as- 
sume a Janus-like foreign posture. Its goals of in- 
creased friendship with regional neighbors and a 
modus operandi with China were pursued, Though 
Henry Kissinger, then President Nixon’s adviser on 
national security affairs, could feel justified in stating 
in October, 1972: “the United States-Hanoi Agree- 
ment for Indochina imposes no limitation on United 
States forces in Thailand,”+* Thailand’s desires for dis- 
engagement from her relationship with the Pentagon 
were increasingly obvious. Thai restlessness seemed 
to be in direct ratio to the Nixon administration’s 
lessening ability to focus American purpose and to 
carry through its obviously military-based policies in 
Southeast Asia, | 

Thanat Khoman was restored to an important in- 
formal role by his appointment to a new National As- 
sembly, created under authority of an interim con- 
stitution decreed by the National Executive Council 
on December 15, 1972. Thanat was given the go- 
ahead to make statements of opposition to pro-United 
States tendencies within the Thai political spectrum. 
One recalls his November, 1972, statement that: 
“Thailand must be more realistic” and revise her pol- 
icy toward the United States.17 It is possible that 
Thanat was being groomed as a transitional personal- 

-ity who could preserve military-clique continuity of 
power through a flip-flop in Thai foreign policy. 

In this light, an article by Thanat which appeared 
on the so-called Op Ed page of The New York Times 
on June 7, 1973, was revealing. In this article, the 
former Foreign Minister criticized the continuing use 
‘of Thailand as a base for American military attacks 
upon Indochina and deplored Thailand’s being used 
as a pawn in American military ventures in Southeast 


* This italicized section is a misrepresentation of Thai po- 
litical acts and attitudes, coming from a former negotiator of 
American military intervention in Southeast Asian affairs. 


15 Permanent Mission of Thailand to the. United Nations, 
Press Release, no. 18, October 3, 1972. 

16 Far Eastern Economic Review, November 4, 1972. 

17 Ibid. 

18 The New York Times, Op Ed Page, June 7, 1973. 

19 Far Eastern Economic Review, January 18, 1973. 

20 Permanent Mission of Thailand to the United Nations, 
Press Release #5, January 2g, 1973. 


Asia. After ten years of operating under the written 
agreements by which the Thai government welcomed 
the presence of American military force in Thailand, 
the man who helped draw up these agreements and 
understandings, apparently compelled toward policy 
reversal, sought to repudiate them. Note these ex- 
amples of Thai diplomacy in Thanat’s article: 


By any legal standard, cease-fire violations cannot jus- 
tify, still less exonerate, international law violations. 
These have been caused by aerial bombings originating 
from Thailand by American forces. This matter becomes 
even more serious for my country since it was not party 
either to the cease-fire agreements or the Paris Confer- 
ence. The fact that the United States armed forces have 
been admitted by the Thai authorities on a verbal basis, 
without written official agreements specifying the purposes, 
duration and other conditions of their stay, does not en- 
title them to commit acts of war against third parties with 
which Thailand is not in conflict.* By so doing, they 
implicate the host country in a de facto state of war with- 
out its consent or approval. 


And later in the same article: 


In my opinion, now is the time for both the United 
States and Thailand to cast off the cold war shackles and 
look ahead into the new world of coexistence and peace- 
ful cooperation. Indeed, our two countries have much. 
worthier objectives to work for than just one using the 
other as a launching pad for dropping bombs or recruiting 
“mercenaries” for fighting proxy wars.18 


As the American withdrawal from southern Viet- 
nam proceeded, Thailand sent a trade mission to 
China. General Praphas observed that the Taiwan 
Embassy in Bangkok was‘of no use to local overseas 
Chinese, and that (significantly) this Embassy “had 
been forced on Thailand because Thailand was a loser 
in World War II.” He further indicated his desire 
for increased trade with the PRC.® Since Praphas 
was no lower than number two man in the military 
government, these rumblings from on high indicated 
restlessness and strenuous efforts by the Thai to extri- 
cate themselves from the American embrace. 

Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn took the oc- 
casion of the signing of the Vietnam cease-fire on Jan- 
uary 23, 1973, to state yet again his faith in the prin- 
ciples enunciated at Bandung in 1954 and in ASEAN 
meetings, especially: 


There is a respect for the principle of non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other countries; 

There is mutual respect for the ‘independence, sover- 
eignty, freedom, and territorial integrity among na- 
tions. . . . 

His Majesty’s Government is pleased to assist to the 
fullest extent in the promotion of peace and international 
cooperation. To this end close consultations will be 
sought with’ the member countries of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations.2° 


With military links to the United States remaining 
the most significant plank in Thai foreign policy, this 


last phrase has a touch of wistfulness. Recall at this 
juncture that there were still at least 17,000 Thai 
troops in Laos and that the massive American bomb- 
ing of Indochina, from Thai bases, was to continue 
for another seven months—at least.”* 

The Thai government for all its vociferous support 
of American military operations in Southeast Asia— 
until the decline in power and status of Richard Nixon 
—and despite the proliferating military power of the 
United States within its borders, has almost poignantly 
used the safety valve of ASEAN to serve two pressing 
and clearly sighted long-run needs of Thai foreign 
policy. These are related one to the other; to provide 
leadership to an authentic Southeast Asian regional 
alliance in supplanting the ersatz SEATO, and to 
make peace with historic neighboring enemies or 
incipient enemies. 

The 1971 Kuala Lumpur Declaration of ASEAN 
was reiterated at the Manila ASEAN Conference in 
July, 1972, as was the goal of neutralization of South- 
east Asia.”? 

ASEAN foreign ministers met again in Kuala Lum- 


pur in February, 1973, and welcomed enthusiastically . 


the signing of the Vietnam cease-fire, while announc- 
ing that as an organization they desired to participate 
in the reconstruction of Indochina.” 

At Kuala Lumpur, the Thai delegation requested 
another early meeting, and in Thailand. Such a meet- 
ing was held a few weeks later in April in Pattaya, a 
resort on the coast southeast of Bangkok. Premier 
Thanom Kittikachorn urgently requested that the 
delegates “collectively tackle the problems of security 
that have long plagued the stability of the region.” 
He also spoke of the need for “collective political se- 
curity” in contrast to military security, reflecting at 
least a Jefthanded admission that political problems 
were too complex to be shackled to the Communist- 
anti-Communist syndrome. Sensitive to continuing 
political: (as well as military) threats and border dis- 
putes between Indonesia and the Philippines, and be- 
tween Thailand and both Malaysia and Burma, Field 
Marshal Thanom requested the creation of a perma- 
nent ASEAN Central Secretariat as an instrument of 
peacemaking for mutually recognized problems. This 
idea was accepted, and Djakarta was to be the locus 
of the Permanent Secretariat. 

As a backdrop to the pleasant speech-making at Pat- 


21 Excellent background reading for this relationship, it 
should be mentioned, is available in David A. Wilson, The 
United States and the Future of Thailand (New York: 
Praeger, 1970) esp., Ghap. III. 

22 Government of Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur), Foreign 
Affairs, Malaysia, Vol. 5, No. 3, September, 1972. 

23 Ibid., Vol. 6. no. 1, March, 1973, p. 6711. 

24 Note report of Harvey Stockman, in Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, April 23, 1973. : 

25 See ibid., May 14, 1973. 

26 The New York Times, August 19, 1973. 
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taya, B-52 bombers were droning overhead, flying out 
of Thailand-owned bases in their destruction of Gam- 
bodian people and property.” 

In the spring of 1973, the Thai government also 
tried to improve relations with Burma and ‘Malaysia, 
relations shadowed in boundary disputes and sundry 
political differences. Chief among these was the har- 
boring by Thailand of Burmese leader U Nu, who de- 
voted himself to organizing opposition to the Burmese 
Military Council, and to stopping smuggling along 
the Thai-Burmese border, especially of opium. In 
April, the two governments agreed to spur the dor- 
mant Thai-Burmese Border Commission to work more 
energetically, and Thailand.agreed to cease any sem- 
blance of aid to U Nu. U Nu was asked to leave 
Thailand in July, 1973, after which date he headed 
for the United States. Negotiations were accelerated 
with the Malaysian government to resolve the prob- 


- lems created by the dissidents along the Kra Peninsula 


boundary. These remnants of the Malay Emergency 
of the 1950’s had recently joined with anti-establish- 
ment groups of Thai. In July, also, the Thai govern- 
ment maneuvered the indefinite postponement of a 
previously negotiated state visit to Thailand of South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Indications of the confusion within the Thai ruling 
group became more prominent during the summer of 
1973 as open discussion increased, pro and con, with 
regard to the continuing United States military pres- 
ence and its activities in the country, the demands by 
the Thai that the United States increase military aid 
to Thailand and, especially, requests that the United 
States inform the Thai government of its future plans 
for Indochina. The military clique seemed to be in as 
much disarray as was the administration of President 
Nixon. i 

At the request of Thai officials, talks were initiated 
with the United States in August, 1973, to clarify 
American military aims. At this juncture, Thanat 
Khoman reflected a complete reversal of his 1960 
views. He insisted that Thailand make her peace with 
North Vietnam, and that this could only develop after 
the removal of American military personnel from 
Thailand.”® 

On the occasion of a published joint United States- 
Thai statement in Bangkok to the effect that the two 
governments had agreed on early discussions to reduce 


(Continued on page 274) 
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“Hailed as a model of multiracial: cooperation before May, 1969, 
thereafter Malaysia rapidly became the subject of pessimistic evalua- 
Given the potential for violence of ethnic (and religious and 
» it is remarkable that Malaysia has survived, let 
alone prospered to an appreciable degree.” 


Malaysia Today 


By R. S. Minne anp Dyane K. Mauzy 
Department of Political Science, University of British Columbia 


N THE PAST FIVE YEARS Malaysia.has undergone 
a distressing outbreak of racial violence (May, 
1969), alterations in the constitution and in 
economic policy, a change of Prime Minister, a 
variation in the form of the ruling party coalition, 
and a major shift in the direction of foreign policy. 
Hailed as a model of multiracial cooperation before 
May, 1969, thereafter Malaysia repidly became the 
subject of pessimistic evaluations. Malaysia is unique 
among Southeast Asian countries in having a high 
proportion of Chinese and Indian ethnic minorities. 
Over one-third of the population is of Chinese origin; 
the Chinese plus Indian proportion is about two-fifths. 
The Malays themselves, although constituting slightly 
‘over half of the population of peninsular Malaya, are 
slightly in the minority in the whole country, which 
also includes the Borneo states of Sarawak and Sabah. 
Given the potential for violence of ethnic (and re- 
ligious and linguistic) divisions on this scale, it is re- 
markable that Malaysia has survived, let alone pros- 
pered to an appreciable degree. 


1 This applies to Malaya, later known as West Malaysia. 
The related Alliance parties in Sarawak and Sabah have 
different components. In Sabah, the Alliance party, under 
Tun Datu Haji Mustapha bin Datu Harun, is in tight con- 
trol of the state. The Alliance, under Datuk Haji Abdul 
Rahman Ya’akub, also controls Sarawak, although in coali- 
tion with the Sarawak United People’s party (R. S. Milne 
and K. J. Ratnam, New States in a New Nation: Political 
ames in Sarawak and Sabah (London: Cass, 1973), 
Ch. 3. 

? The election in one seat was postponed. The elections 
in Sarawak and Sabah were still in progress when the Kuala 
Lumpur riots occurred following the May, 1969, elections 
in West Malaysia. They were postponed until 1970. In 
Sabah, the Alliance then won all 16 seats. In Sarawak, the 
Alliance won only 10 seats out of 24. On the 1969 elec- 
tions in Malaya, see K. J. Ratnam and R. S. Milne, “The 
1969 Elections in West Malaysia,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 2 (1970), pp. 203-226. On the Sarawak and 
Sabah elections see R. S. Milne and K. J. Ratnam, New 
States, Ch. 4. 

3 Ratnam and Milne, “The 1969 Elections.” 

4 Gerald P. Dartford, “Crisis in Malaysia,’ Current His- 
tory, December, 1969, pp. 349-354, 367, 
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The events of May, 1969, were a shock to com- 
placency. Previously, it looked as if Malaysia had 
hit on the happy device of a governing party, the 
Alliance, which was not itself ethnic, but was made 
up of three ethnic components, Malay (UMNO), 
Chinese (MCA), Indian (MIC.)! Each of . these 
three individual parties could make a grass-roots 
approach without sacrificing its ethnic appeal, while 
at the top levels there could be agreement among 
the party elites in non-publicized, and therefore non- 
inflammatory, bargaining sessions. In practice, the 
UMNO was the dominant party. The Malays re- 
garded themselves as the “indigenous” people of 
Malaya and as the “heirs” of the colonizing British. 
This dominance was actually softened by the ob- 
viously human and “multiracial” personality of the ' 
country’s first Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman 
(“the Tengku’’). 

The opposition parties fell into two groups: several 
parties, mostly supported by non-Malays, of changing 
names and composition; the Pan-Malayan Islamic 
party (which later changed its name to Partai Islam), 
which, from its title, obviously relied on its appeal to 
Malays. However, the Alliance appealed to “moder- 
ate” voters of all races, and at the 1964 elections its 
support was increased by a favorable electoral reac- 
tion in the face of the current threat from the Indo- 
nesian Confrontation. f 

At the 1969 elections, however, the Alliance suf- 
fered losses. The elections in Malaya resulted in its 
winning only 66 parliamentary seats out of 103} 
compared with 89 out of 104 in 1964. Explanations 
of these losses have been given elsewhere ;? what was 
important were reactions to them. Demonstrations 
following the elections in Kuala Lumpur had the 
effect of sparking racial violence.‘ . 

The government’s reactions to the crisis were partly 
short term: for instance, press censorship, a curfew, 


suspension of meetings of Parliament and the creation 
of an ad hoc body, the National Operations Council 
(NOC) to govern alongside the Cabinet. But other 
long-term measures were introduced. One was the 
publication of the Rukunegara, a kind. of national 
ideology, consisting of five principles. The Rukune- 
gara was intended to be an instrument of nation- 
building, for overcoming communal loyalties by call- 
ing for a higher loyalty. However, it was also in- 
tended to elicit obedience to the constitution and to 
set a limit to questioning some of its provisions. From 
1957 to 1969 it was assumed that national harmony 
existed. Thereafter it was clear that harmony might 
not occur naturally, and that conflicts were bound to 
exist which, to use a phrase for a time favored by 
several ministers, could not be dealt with by “sweep- 
ing them under the rug.” A new.Department (later 
Ministry) of National Unity was also established. 
Another long-term measure concerned language, and 
in July, 1969, a timetable was announced for the grad- 
ual replacement of English by Malay in national pri- 
mary schools which taught in the English medium." 
Yet another expression of future policy took the form 
of the Second Malaysia Plan,’ discussed later. 
Parliament resumed its sittings after February, 
1971. Its first major task was to amend the constitu- 
tion in such a way as to put “sensitive” issues, such 
as citizenship, the national language, the special posi- 
tion of the Malays as compared with other ethnic 
groups, and the Malay Rulers’ sovereignty, beyond 
challenge even during its own sessions. The govern- 
ment’s rationale was that these sensitive issues were in 
effect communal issues, and that unrestrained discus- 
sion would almost certainly produce more communal 
violence.” 
After early 1971, developments in Malaysia may be 
conveniently placed under four headings: changes in- 
side each of the Alliance parties; changes in the na- 


ture of the ruling coalition; internal economic devel- . 


opments and their relation to the new orientations in 
general policy outlined above; Malaysia’s role in 
ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations) in 
promoting neutrality for the region. 


DEVELOPMENTS INSIDE THE ALLIANCE PARTIES 


Inside the UMNO, the dominant partner in the 
Alliance, the main event was the long-awaited resig- 
nation in September, 1970, of the prime ministership 
by Tengku Abdul Rahman, who had held that office 
since independence in 1957. Paradoxically, the 


.5 Straits Times, July 11, 1 

` 6 Second Malaysia Plan, 
Government Printer, 1971). 

1 Towards National Harmony (Kuala Lumpur: 
ment Printer, 1971), pp. 1-2. 

8 Mahathir bin Mohamad, The Malay Dilemma (Singa- 
pore: Donald Moore, 1970). i 

9 Straits Times, May 22, 1973. 
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- ‘traumatic events of May, 1969, later diagnosed as hav- 


ing resulted from too much “sweeping-under-the-rug,” 
made it imperative that the Tengku, the country’s 
main symbol of multiracialism, should: continue in 
office, although he had himself been not too active in 
looking under the surface of Malaysia’s ethnic “har- 
mony.” He was succeeded, as expected, by his dep- 
uty, Tun Razak. Until his assumption of the prime 
ministership, Tun Razak had been looked on mainly 
as an eminently able administrator, but he has since 
had the chance to show that he also possesses wider 
qualities of leadership. 

Later, interest centered on elections for the power- 
ful UMNO positions below Tun Razak. His deputy 
in both the government and the UMNO was Tun 
(Dr.) Ismail, an experienced statesman of high qual- 
ity but in indifferent health. In a contest at the 
party’s General Assembly, June, 1972, three UMNO 
vice-presidents were elected after a keen fight. The 
result was of particular interest because of a new 
rule that the election was for a period of three years 
instead of one.. The winning candidates were Tan 
Sri Sardon, who had long been a minister, Encik 
Ghafar Baba, a minister who was the former Chief 
Minister of Malacca, and Datuk Hussein Onn, Min- 
ister of Education. 

The last of these was probably the greatest surprise, 
since he entered Parliament only in the 1969 election. 
He is Tun Razak’s brother-in-law, is the son of Dato 
Onn, UMNO’s founder, and was himself active at 
the party’s inception, and is generally agreed to have 
performed well as the Education Minister. The los- 
ing candidates included two strong proponents of a 
Malay point of view, Mahathir bin Mohamad, author 
of The Malay Dilemma® and Tan Sri Syed Nasir, who 
had gained fame as director of the country’s Language 
and Literature Agency. The other non-successful 
candidate was Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie, Minister with 
Special Functions and of Information. The rapid 
rise of Datuk Hussein Onn on his return to politics 
continued in 1973. Tun Ismail died on August 2, 
and the major item in a Cabinet reshuffle announced 
on August 13 was Datuk Hussein’s appointment as 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

The position of the MCA has always been pre- 
carious. In return for assuring the Chinese some po- 
litical access to government policy-making, the MCA 
has been obliged to compromise and to make some 
communal concessions. The Straits Times has noted 
that representing the MCA “is not an exercise in 
chauvinism.”® But, as a result, the MCA faces the 
continuing dilemma of convincing the Chinese elec- 
torate that it can best represent the interests of the 
Chinese, in spite of or even because of its political 
compromises and moderation. The dilemma has led 
to an erosion ofits mass support. The MCA faces the 
additiohal problem of dergonstrating to UMNO that 
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it is indeed capable of-acting as the genuine repre- 
sentative of the Chinese community. Tun Razak has 
apparently indicated that he is willing to deal with 
the MCA alone only as long as the MCA can speak 
to the Chinese." This problem has seemed all the 
more urgent with the recent UMNO-led Alliance-op- 
position party pacts which pose the danger of the 
.MCA being effectively replaced as the spokesman for 
the Chinese community. 

There have been several attempts to reform and re- 
vitalize the MCA, especially since early 1971. Typ- 
ically, these efforts have had the result of pitting the 
“new blood reformers” against the entrenched “old 
guard,” and a factional struggle has developed. This 
struggle has been a disagreement over policy objec- 
tives as well as a-leadership fight! The short-lived 
“Chinese Unity Movement,” with MCA reorganiza- 
tion as one of its aims, sprang up in February, 1971. 
However, it frightened the old guard, and was subse- 
quently undermined by it and faded out rapidly. In 
1972, a “United Pan-Malaysian Chinese Guilds and 
Associations” organization was proposed, but has not 
successfully developed; and in late 1972 an MCA-led 
movement aimed at a “mental revolution” of the 
Chinese community also died out. As one observer 

‘commented, there “must first be a mental revolution 
within the MCA before it tries to sell the concept to 
the masses.”}? 

The factional struggle within the MCA surfaced 
briefly when two top Perak state MCA leaders were 
expelled for opposing the Alliance-PPP coalition 
agreement referred to below. It became public in 
mid-1973, with the Cabinet resignation of Special 
Functions Minister Lim Keng Yaik, an MCA re- 
formist, and his subsequent expulsion from the party. 
Reportedly, Lim resigned because of conflicts with the 
MCA old guard leadership. The June meeting of the 
MCA Central Working Committee served to recon- 
firm the power of the old guard to deal decisively with 
troublesome reformers, and the leadership confronta- 
tion which seemed to be developing was broken off 
abruptly. At the MCA General Assembly elections 
in August, 1973, all the top officials were returned 
unopposed, 

Throughout the battle, party president and Min- 
ister of Finance Tun Tan Siew Sin has retained frm 


10 James, Morgan, “Malaysia: New Faces Among the Old 
Guard,” Far Eastern Economic Review, January 8, 1972, p. 
11. 


11 Asian Research Bulletin, June, 1973, p. 1834, 

12 See Hua Daily News, quoted by M. G. G. Pillai, 
“Breaking Old Ties,” Far Eastern Economic Review, No- 
vember 18, 1972, p. 31. 

13 Syed Hussein Alatas, “The Politics of Coalition in 
aa aysia,” Current History, December, 1972, pp. 271-273, 
277 


4M. G. G. Pillai, “Consensus Time,” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, January 15, 1973, 


45 In the case of the SUPP, the Sarawak Chinese Asso- 
ciation (SCA). r ` . 
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control of the party’s top position. Not quite unat- 
tached yet somehow above the fray, his leadership 
has seemed secure. R 

The MCA’s problems remain basically unaltered: 
an eroded mass-support base, an adherence to the 
status quo despite the dangers sounded by the Al- 
liance’s coalition-building strategy, internal factional 
struggles, instability, and insufficient party discipline 
and, finally, nagging in the background, the problem 
already being posed of the eventual succession to Tun 
Tan Siew Sin. P 

The Indian component of the Alliance, the MIC, 
has been as unstable as the MCA. The main differ- 
ence is that, while in the MCA the position of Tun 
Tan Siew Sin has been relatively assured, the MIC 
top leadership has been fiercely disputed between the 
president, Tun Sambanthan, and the Minister of La- 
bour and Manpower, Tan Sri Manickavasagam. In 
June, 1973, Tun Sambanthan resigned from the 
MIC presidency, although he remained in the 
Cabinet. 


THE NATIONAL FRONT 


The changes in the party system arising from a 
change in the ruling coalition have already been de- 
scribed in detail in Current History. In effect, the 
Alliance has remained in being, but has been. supple- 
mented by a wider, looser, coalition, the “National 
Front.” The opposition parties in this coalition are 
the Sarawak United People’s party (SUPP), the ` 
People’s Progressive party (PPP), the Gerakan Rak- 
yat Malaysia and the Partai Islam." In the first 
three cases, the party in question was primarily sup- 
ported by non-Malays and was concentrated in a par- 
ticular state where it was very strong by comparison 
with the MCA. The coalition with Partai Islam is 
a little different. That party was in control of the 
state government of Kelantan, but was also strong in 
several other states, notably Trengganu and Kedah. 
In addition, the party is a Malay party. The other 
coalitions could be explained by saying that they were 
intended to repair the deficiencies of the MCA as 
representing Chinese opinion by giving Chinese more 
of a voice in government. The coalition with Partai 


. Islam, effective from January 1, 1973, is less easily 


explained. From that party’s point of view the gains 
included the appointment of the party leader, Datuk 
Haji Mohamed Asri bin Haji Muda, as Minister of 
Land Development in the federal Cabinet in late 
1972, and an increased allocation of federal develop- 
ment funds to Kelantan. From the Alliance point of 
view there is a benefit in having a wide “National 
Front,” similar to the inclusive “Golkar” in Indonesia. 
The exact shape of the front, however, is not yet clear, 
and it is unlikely to stay the same after the next par- 
liamentary elections. . 
Opposition parties not in the National Front coali- 
e $ : 
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tion have been considerably weakened. The least 
weak is probably the Democratic Action party, but it 
has suffered from expulsions and defections, and has 
lost some Chinese popular support following the 
revelation that it had had merger talks with the 
MCA. Its organizing secretary, Fan Yew Teng, hav- 
ing undergone trial for alleged sedition which had 
been declared a nullity by the Privy Council, had to 
face an inquiry on the same charge Jater in 1973. 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND ECONOMIC 
PERFORMANCE 

Governmental policy in the economic sphere has 
reflected increased concern for economic opportunities 
for Malays, notably in the sectors of business and of 
education, particularly at the tertiary level. The ra- 
tionale behind this was the belief that Malays’ dis- 
content shown in May, 1969, derived largely from a 
feeling that their existing special rights in the con- 
stitution ‘had done little to provide them with benefits 
from modernization and economic growth. This ap- 
proach is followed in the Second Malaysia Plan, 1971- 
1975, which established targets providing that within 
20 years at least 30 per cent of all commercial and 
industrial activities will be managed and owned by 
Malays and other indigenous people. Tun Razak, 
in an interview, saw this economic improvement of 
the Malays as occurring in the context of an expand- 
ing economy, not as taking away from what other 
communities had. At the same time, he could not 
' put a limit on the period during which the Malays 


would need special preferences or privileges in order’ 
One short- © 


to improve their economic situation.” 
term benefit for Malays said to have resulted from the 
UMNO General Assembly in 1973 was an increase 
in the prices paid to padi producers, who are mostly 
Malays. 

Economic performance, as opposed to economic 
policy, showed an increase of 5.8 per cent in Gross 
National Product in 1972 over 1971. There had been 
a.downward trend in the rubber market from 1970 
onward, although prices, recovered in the second half 


16 Second Malaysia Plan, p. 41. 

, 17 Interview with Tun Razak, New Nation, June 19, 1972, 
quoted ih Asta Research Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2, July, 1972, 
p. 989. See two March, 1971, speeches in the Dewan 
Negara by Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie issued by the Government 
Printer in pamphlet form: Democracy; Realities Malaysians 
Must Face; Pillars of the Nation. 

18 R, S. Milne, “The Influence on Foreign Policy of 
Ethnic Minorities with External Ties,” Mark W. Zacher 
and R. S. Milne, eds., Conflict and Stability in Southeast 
Asia (New York: Doubleday, 1974). 

19'The number of rebels on the Thai border is between 
1,200 and 2,000. In Sarawak, the estimates range from 700 
(official) to almost 2,000. On communism in Sarawak, 
see the Government White Paper, The Threat of Armed 
Communism in Sarawak, February 12, 1972. 

In August, 1972, the Prime Minister stated in Parliament 
that there were 1,324 political detainees in Sarawak. There 
were further arrests of prominent business and professional 
men in Sibu, Sarawak, in September, 1973, on charges of 
collaborating with the Communists. i 
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of 1972. Palm oil production continued to increase, 
although exports of this product were also subject to 
falling prices. The Minister of Primary Industries, 
Datuk Abdul Taib bin Mahmud, predicted that tim- 
ber might soon displace rubber as Malaysia’s leading 
export earner. The export earnings from timber in 
1972 were still below those from rubber, about M$1.03 
billion as compared with M$1.6 billion, but the exist- 
ence ‘of large reserves plus improvements in forest 
management and timber marketing pointed to a re- 
versal fairly soon. 


ASEAN: NEUTRALITY AND RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Malaysia’s advocacy of neutrality for Southeast 
Asia and her willingness to enter into negotiations 
with China in advance of her partners in the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (Indonesia, Thailand, 
the Philippines and Singapore) may seem surprising.?® 
It was partly the product of the British Labour gov- 
ernment’s decision to withdraw troops from the area, 
which was not entirely reversed by the new 1970 Con- 
servative government in Britain, and partly by a more 
flexible attitude toward foreign policy which followed 
the Tengku’s resignation as Prime Minister. The 
Five-Power Defense Arrangement (Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Britain, Australia, New Zealand) formulated in 
April, 1971, was a temporary stop-gap, fortunately so 
in view of the election of a Labor Government in 
Australia (December, 1972), which withdrew some 
Australian troops from the area. 

Additional reasons for Malaysia’s rapprochement 
with China may have included her wish to export 
more rubber and other products to China, although 
she had already been exporting rubber there for some 
years. Malaysia may also have hoped that China 
would moderate her support for rebel movements in 
Sarawak and on the Malayan-Thai border, although 
it would have been unrealistic to expect explicit as- 
surances on this point!” A more intangible benefit 
might lie in the effect which good relations with 
China could have on Malaysian Chinese. The rap- 
prochement may undercut reliance on support from 
China by disaffected Chinese in Malaysia. In par- 
ticular, Communist rebels in Malaysia cannot be en- 
tirely happy about these friendly contacts. Nor does 

(Continued on page 272) 
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ciple of nonalignment.” 


“Although it may be too early to advance solid conclusions, the point 
should be made that Indonesia again runs the risk of distorting the prin- 


Indonesia’s Orba and the Limits of 
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O THE DICTIONARY of Indonesian politics, tra- 

ditionally rich in acronyms, the 1960’s added 

two words with a faintly fascist ring. One is 
Gestapu, which for some time referred to the Septem- 
ber 30 Movement? On that day the momentous 
events started rolling that were to lead to Orba (short 
for Orde Baru), the New Order. The latter term, 
one will remember, used to be the portentous designa- 
tion which the Nazis applied to the initial implemen- 
tation of their millenarian aspirations. Although mili- 
tary regimes often evoke suspicions of fascism, these 
vague allusions—one phonetic and the other semantic 
—happen to be accidental, and the unfortunate choice 
of words should not lead to biased speculations con- 
cerning the nature of the new rule. 

Indonesian politics has always been marked by a 
great deal of fluidity and continuity. There were 
landmarks, it is true, but these often were little more 
than inconspicuous links in a chain of events and 
capable of definition by hindsight only. Generally, 
changes are gradual and reflect transitions rather than 
disruptions. Even Sukarno’s reign ended “not with a 
bang but with a whimper,” an anticlimax that was 
achieved when he was finally transformed into a sad- 
dened spectator after a diminution of stature over a 
period of two and one-half years. 

The six months or so between Gestapu and the proc- 
lamation of Orba witnessed a great deal of uncer- 
tainty and ambiguity. To all intents and purposes, 
the army was in full control. However, numerous 
counterpressures and crosscurrents (some of which 


* Indonesian Communist party. 

1 The Indonesian term Gerakan September Tiga Pulu is 
nowadays often abbreviated G/30/S. 

? Suharto was appointed President by the People’s Con- 
gress during its fifth session (March 21-31, 1968). 

3 Indonesia’s alienation from the international community 
was epitomized by her withdrawal from the United Nations. 
The go-to-hell incident is discussed by Howard P. Jones, 
Indonesia: The Possible Dream (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1971), pp. 319-29. 
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operated below the surface of arrangement and com- 
promise) impaired its direction. First, Sukarno and 
a number of his close associates had been left relics of 
authority. The army leadership had not felt secure 
enough to remove them from office, fearing that such 
a move,would provoke renewed polarization, if not 
rebellion. But it was obvious that the very presence 
of the ancien régime eroded the army’s prestige. It 
also compromised the opportunities for a new ap- 
proach. Although much had happened—the coup, 
the countercoup, the PKI* massacre—there was no 
evidence of a clear break with the past from a purely 
governmental point of view. Second, the army lacked 
administrative experience. Discounting brief periods 
of martial Jaw, it had never been in a position of 
authoritative decision-making within the framework of 


` public administration. - 
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These strong forces could well have obliged the 
army leadership to refrain from any specific action had 
it not been for the deplorable economic situation. The 
inflation which had assumed grotesque proportions 
could be used to the government’s disadvantage. The 
longer the army leadership waited, the more it would 
share the blame for the economy it had inherited. 
The proclamation of a New Order or some other 
similarly explicit action would allow the army to dis- 
sociate itself from the responsibility for the economic 
collapse. Also, a firm step, a new direction could gain 
international approval and goodwill which had been 
in regrettably short supply during the last years of 
Sukarno’s administration.? Most probably, Suharto 
foresaw that he would have to depend on foreign aid, 
that there would be no other way to drag Indonesia 
out of the economic mire. The retention of power, 
however small and nominal, by Sukarno and his asso- 
ciates could promote speculation regarding a come- 
back. It was generally agreed that Sukarno’s rule 
had been disastrous from an economic point of view. 
The mere possibility of a resumption of power on his 

` ° 
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part could only have an inhibiting effect on aid, loans 
and investments. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF THE NEW ORDER 


The beginning of 1966, moreover, witnessed the 
emergence of a relatively new and potent force in In- 
donesian politics: student opinion. Large student 
groups gathered on the streets and clamored for the 
formal prosecution of Sukarno and those members of 
his Cabinet who were suspected of complicity in 
Gestapu. Subandrio, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
who had been responsible for the close relationship 
with the People’s Republic of China, and Chairul 
Saleh, a Sukarno favorite with leftist and luxurious 
inclinations,* headed the list of those whom the stu- 
dents wanted to stand trial. The student protests in- 
creased in volume. It is possible that they were army- 
inspired. They at least justified specific action on the 
part of the government at a time when it could no 
longer be delayed. But although the army leadership 
was thus forced to come to grips with the situation it 
proceeded with the utmost caution. Suspecting that 
Sukarno still enjoyed considerable support, the mili- 
tary decided to keep him politically alive (possibly 
as a symbol) for an additional period of time. Maybe 
they hoped that his stature, which rendered him 
sacrosanct, would diminish in the course of time. Al- 
though he was obliged to sign over most of his powers 
to Suharto, he was left the title of President and some 
of the symbols and insignia that pertained to the office. 

His associates, however, were found to be expend- 
able, and they were consequently removed from office 
and placed under arrest. These arrests were initially 
declared to be a form of “protective custody.” In- 
dictments were issued and formal prosecutions ini- 
tiated only once it had become clear that the army’s 
show of force (which came to be nicknamed “the 
Spring Cleaning”) was not followed by any adverse 
reaction." 

The elimination of the old guard at last gave the 
army an opportunity to exercise full leadership. The 
New Order was announced. The situation was not 
without its ironies. First, Orba itself and the initial 
measures surrounding its implementation were pro- 
mulgated in the name of Sukarno. Second, the man 
who had always emphasized the virtues of the perma- 
nent revolution and who had initiated the Conference 
of New Emerging Forces now came to be associated 


4 Jones, op. cit., p. 434. 

5A ‘total of 14 ministers and other leading authorities 
were arrested. CAS 

6 See Guy J. Pauker, “The Rise and Fall of, the Gommu- 
nist Party of Indonesia,” in Robert A. Scalapino (ed.), The 
Communist Revolution in Asia, 2d ed. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall: 1969), pp. 287—289. 

7 Jones, of. cit., p. 431. 

8 Currently Vice President. 

e *Jones, op. cit. p. 388. 
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with the Old Order. The Old Order acronymized 
into “ORLA” was not mentioned often in those early 
days but after 1968 it had become synonymous with a 
number of vices such as economic incompetence, cor- 
ruption, luxurious living at the expense of the people 
and, above all, selling Indonesia out to the R.R.T. (the 
Indonesian initials for the People’s Republic, which 
was suspected of having been implicated in the coup) ° 

The most important implication of the announce- 
ment of the New Order was that it legitimized the 
army leadership which thus far had operated on the 
basis of martial law, a state of siege and other emer- 
gency devices. However, a couple of qualifications 
need to be made in relation to the nature of the army 
rule. First, there was no question of a junta or a 
Council of Generals. The army made liberal use of 
top-level civilian administrators. Until the Spring 
Cleaning many of them were simply holdovers from: 
the Sukarno era. It was only natural that the loyal- 
ties of some of them were suspected, and these were 
accordingly given little real power. 

But a number of men before and particularly after 
the Spring Cleaning had never felt any sympathy for 
Sukarno’s leftist tendencies. Although their attitudes 
had antagonized the Chief of State they had succeeded 
in retaining their freedom and in a number of cases 
their portfolios. Adam Malik, for instance, who 
originally had been a man of the left (of Murba 
orientation) had become disenchanted with commu- 
nism during his ambassadorship in Moscow.’ He was 
soon appointed successor to Subandrio, and in addi- 
tioni became one of the chief spokesmen of the new 
government. Sultan Hamengku Buwono, one of the 
few aristocrats to involve himself wholeheartedly in 
the Revolution, could also boast of a long record of 
service without ever having been affiliated with leftist 
parties or causes. He, too, was to become a promi- 
nent man in the new government.® 

It would also be wrong to assume that the new men 
in power were unqualifiedly opposed to Sukarno. 
Some suspected that he had been implicated in the 
coup; others believed that the Communists had tried 
to use him for their purposes. It was remembered 
that during his decade-long balancing act, when the 
President had tried to placate the mutually hostile 
forces of the army and the Communists, he had often 
been receptive to recommendations made by the for- 
mer or, alternatively, had ignored PKI requests. 
Some army men must have realized that Sukarno 
could have tipped the coup in favor of the Commu- 
nists had he taken their side at the critical moment.’ 

The new government, and General Suharto in par- 
ticular, opposed the idea of having the President tried 
on other grounds as well. Such a trial was bound to 
stir up feelings and sentiments which had just calmed 
down. Not only would the situation become unpre- 
dictable again but the road to progress would be 
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blocked by a prolonged trial that would distract the 
public mind. Lastly, Sukarno’s trial would tarnish not 
only the man himself but also his reputation as the 
Great Leader of the Revolution, and as a consequence 
the revolutionary cause and the glory the Republic had 
reaped from it. 

If these factors played a role.in causing the Orba 
government to protetct the President from being for- 
mally prosecuted, it was soon obvious that Sukarno 
realized the degree of leverage he had in this respect. 
He ceased to be manageable. Speeches come to mind 
such as the one held in the Bung Karno Sports Palace 
in late June, 1966, when Sukarno discarded prepared 
(and censored) notes, and argued that his position of 
President for life was inviolable except if a national 
election decided otherwise’? Or his last Indepen- 
dence Day address (August 17, 1966), when he on the 

‘one hand condemned the Communist role in the coup, 
and on the other extolled NASAKOM,** one of his 
recent gimmicks that had already been banned as a 
clear violation of the Constitution. To cap it all, he 
defied the Orba strongmen by dismissing General 
Nasution as Minister of Defense. : 

About a year after some accommodation had been 
reached regarding the exercise of presidential powers, 
Sukarno’s position was again reviewed in a Special 
Session of the MPRS* which decided: 


First, that the President was declared unable to meet con- 
stitutional obligations; 

Second, that the President was declared unable to execute 
the policy of the State and. the Decrees of the MPRS; 
Third, to prohibit President Sukarno from conducting po- 
litical activities till the coming general elections, to revoke 
the MPRS mandate from President Sukarno and all the 
government powers as stipulated in the 1945 Constitu- 
tion. ... 


The decree also allowed Sukarno to retain his title 
of President, and appointed Suharto “Acting Presi- 
dent.” Significantly, the latter office would be sub- 
ordinate to and responsible to the MPRS.” If this 
rearrangement transformed the presidency into a 
sinecure, the Orba Chief Executive appeared anxious 
to spare Sukarno the embarrassment of being demoted. 
In an explanatory address, he indicated that Sukarno’s 


** An acronym derived from “nationalism-religion-com- 
munism.” 

10 See “Indonesia: The Unmaking of a President,” Time, 
July 1, 1966. f 

1 The Indonesian initials for the Provisional People’s 
Consultative Congress. ; 

12 See O. G. Roeder, The Smiling General (Djakarta: 
1969), p. 240. 

13 See Asia (journal published by the Asia Society, N.Y.), 
Autumn, 1970, which is entirely devoted to the theme, “In- 
donesia: Plans and Prospects.” 

14 See Herbert Feith’s many studies of Indonesia, and also 
Bernard K. Gordon, The Dimensions of Conflict in South- 
east Asia (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 
pp. 191-2. : 

16 See Bernhard Dahm, History of Indonesia in the Twen- 
cee (New York: Praeger, 1971), pp. 135-8 and 
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health had deteriorated so that it had become neces- 
sary to institute an additional office whose holder 
would in actual fact lead the government. The new 
Acting President realized that the incident was bound 
to distract the public mind, and that the revival of 
speculations could delay the execution of programs 
that waited. He, therefore, added the following ‘ad- 
monition: “So let all of us no longer discuss the prob- 
lem of the position of Bung Karno.” It took one more 
year to deprive Sukarno of the title of President. ` 


ORBA’S NEW DESIGNS 


Suharto’s words reflected his belief that the Great 
Leader of the Revolution had finally concluded his 
career, and that as a result Indonesia had more def- 
initely entered into a new era. Officially, Orba was 
one year old. The turmoil had subsided, and a climate 
of confidence seemed to be in the making. One of the ` 
Acting President’s main concerns had been the econ- 
omy, an area neglected by his predecessor. He had 
managed to persuade Indonesia’s creditors to have the 
payments that related to the enormous debts which 
had accumulated over the years rescheduled.4* In a 
number of areas, he had attempted to reverse decisions 
made by Sukarno, or to undo their results. 

At this point, it may be useful to consider to what 
extent the house that Sukarno built could appear in- 
compatible with Orba’s policy designs. For although 
Suharto and his Cabinet had displayed exceptional 
patience and restraint vis-à-vis Sukarno as a symbol 
of Indonesia, it was obvious that his philosophy, or at _ 
least most of his philosophical notions, were highly 
antagonistic to their thinking. Orba as such had no 
clear ideology. The new men in power were neither 
ideologues nor—to use Herbert Feith’s label—soli- 
darity-makers.4* It should be remembered that the 
army, unlike political parties, did not lend itself to the 
formulation of principles and broad policy concepts. 
It is true that the military always prided themselves on 
their role in the revolution, and they regarded them- 
selves as instruments of the revolution rather than 
merely instruments of the state. Although this defini- 
tion of their role could seem to border on the ideologi- 
cal conceptualization of their position in Indonesian 
society, it falls short of a program or platform of a 
political party as a traditional catalyst. 

Part of the mutual hostility between the army and 
the Communists may be traced back to the so-called 
Madiun Affair. At that time (1948), the fledgeling 
republic, while engaged in its struggle for indepen- 
dence, was confronted with an open rebellion that had ' 
been organized by the Communists. In the eyes of the 
military, this sudden threat to Indonesia’s precarious 
existence had amounted to a “stab in the back.” The 
rebellion was duly squashed, but a disproportionate 
degree of violence had surfaced in this first encounter 
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between the army and the Communists. The PKI 
staged a joyeuse rentrée at the 1955 elections, when 
it succeeded in securing an unexpectedly high pro- 
portion of votes.*® 

That was also the year of Bandung. Although the 
Afro-Asian Conference was attended by neutral and 
non-neutral nations (one will remember that Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai made his debut in the forum of 
new nations), the historic occasion became a symbol 
of the third world and its philosophy of nonalignment. 
The cold war provided a natural setting for the new 
trend; indeed it has been argued that without the cold 
war nonalignment would never have made great 
strides.” 

A number of reasons may explain the almost magic 
appeal which nonalignment had for new nations. 
Some of them felt that their hard-won independence 
should not be curtailed or compromised by alliances 
based on alien ideologies. Others wanted their non- 
alignment to constitute a “half-way house”! between 
communism and the West. Sukarno, too, refused to 
join either “the group that has faith in the Declara- 
tion of Independence of Thomas Jefferson . . . or the 
other group [that] believes in the Communist Mani- 
festo of Karl Marx. .. .”2° However, he wanted In- 
donesia to adopt an eclectic approach, and “pick out 
whatever is good from the ideas of Thomas Jefferson 
as well as fron: Karl Marx.” Many Indonesian poli- 
ticians, particularly those whose place on the political 
spectrum would be right of center, expressed their 
disappointment with the passive stance that the adop- 
tion of a nonalignment policy appeared to imply. Ali 
Sastroamidjojo, for instance, during his prime min- 


istership pursued what he termed “an active and in- 


dependent neutrality.” 

It is difficult to gauge the sincerity behind Sukarno’s 
formal adherence to nonalignment. By 1964 or 
TAVIP, as that year had come to be called,” the 
principle had been seriously compromised. It could 
be argued that by that time Indonesia’s nonalignment 
referred to the Sino-Soviet rift. And the last year 
before the coup witnessed a further alienation from 
the West, and correspondingly closer connections with 


16 Ibid., p. 171 (Table XJ-General Elections, 1955). 

47 This point is made by a Colombo newspaper as cited 
by Werner Levi, The ‘Challenge of World Politics in South 
and Southeast Asia (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1968), p. 114. ; 

18 See Lewis P. Fickett, Jr., Problems of the Developing 
Nations (New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1966), p. 7. 

19 Paul E. Sigmund (ed.), The Ideologies of the Devel- 
oping Nations 2d revised ed, (New York: Praeger, 1972), 
pp. 106-11. 

20 TAVIP was an acronym which in full would read 
Tahun Vivere Periculoso (“Year of Dangerous Living”) ; see 
Jones, op. cit., p. 441, 

21See O. G. Roeder, The Smiling General (Djakarta: 
1969), p. 173. 

22 Ibid. 
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the People’s Republic of China. These relations had 
not materialized as yet in an alliance. But a couple 
of treaties had been concluded, a few argeements 
made while Sino-Indonesian ‘trade relAtions were 
steadily improving. In addition, a Djakarta-Phnom 
Penh-Hanoi-Peking axis being discussed.?* 
Then again, the withdrawal from the United Nations 
and the attempt to establish a counterorganization 
(the Conference of New Emerging Forces) constituted 
unprecedented violations of the spirit of nonalignment. 

When Indonesia reemerged from Gestapu and its 
immediate aftermath she faced momentous problems 
in the field of international relations. The lack of ex- 
perience the military may have had in this field was 
amply compensated by the skill and perception of a 
few civilians in the government among whom Adam 
Malik was the most prominent. The new men in 
power professed to be dedicated to an early restora- 
tion of Indonesia’s nonalignment which they per- 
ceived as having been thoroughly compromised. At 
the time of the coup the Ganjang (crush) Malaysia” 
campaign appeared to have reached its climax, and 
one of the first concerns of the ORBA men in the field 
of foreign affairs was a deescalation of the conflict. 
This was followed by a domestic deemphasis on the 
Konfrontasi. Meanwhile, steps were taken to have 
Indonesia readmitted to the United Nations. On 
September 28, 1966, within a year after the coup, 
Indonesia resumed her seat in the United Nations, 
and about a year later, she opened diplomatic rela- 
tions with Malaysia. Thus Sukarno (still President be 
it only nominally) was forced to witness the undoing 
of two of his major stratagems. 

In 1967, Indonesia sponsored a new regional orga- 
nization, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. 
ASEAN, which in actual fact succeeded an earlier and 
less successful attempt, represented a welcome ap- 
proach to regional cooperation in the fields of educa- 
tion, cultural affairs and trade. Misgivings have been 
expressed with regard to the possibility that the co- 
operation might grow into a military alliance (and 
thus again violate nonalignment principles) but all 
rumors concerning military cooperation among the 
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various nations in question have by and large remained 
unconfirmed. 

A border case between domestic and foreign con- 
cerns was the so-called Act of Free Choice that was 
granted to the people of Irian (currently Irian Jaya) 
in 1969. The Netherlands-Indonesian Agreement of 
August 15, 1962, provided for the exercise of the right 
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Henri J. Warmenhoven lived for some time in Indo- 
nesia, working as an administrator in the Irian Jaya 
Territory prior to its transfer to Indonesia. He spe- 
cializes in Southeast Asian gnd Comparative Politics. 
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ON’ SOUTHEAST ASIA 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY INDONESIA. By Wi- 
FRED T. NenL. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1973. 413 pages, selected references, illus- 
trations and index, $15.00.) 

The Indonesian republic is large in size, heavily 
populated and rich in natural resources. The di- 
verse people of the Indonesian archipelago are still 

` seeking cohesiveness. Wilfred Neill has written 
with interesting detail about the country, its flora, 
fauna, people and history. The author explores the 
political history of Indonesia with much less detail 
than he provides with regard to her biological de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, the general information 
in this volume makes it a useful reference source. 

O.ES. 


RACE AND POLITICS IN URBAN MALAYA. 

' By Arvin Rasusuxa. (Stanford: Hoover Institu- 

tion Press, 1973. 148 pages, notes, bibliography, 
references and index, $6.50.) 

-Drawing on a Gallup-type public opinion poll, 
Alvin Rabushka explores the racial problem in Ma- 
laysia, concluding that “Racial harmony is... 
more likely to be furthered by reducing the role of 
government in Malayan society and by greater re- 
liance on an expanding private sector.’ Some 
knowledge of statistics will be helpful to the reader 
of this brief study. 
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CAMBODIA IN THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN WAR. 
By Matcotm CALDWELL anp LEk TAN. (New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1973. 445 pages,- 
appendix and maps, $15.00.) 

This detailed account of Cambodia’s role in the 
Southeast Asian war is dedicated to (among others) 
“all the Indochinese people and to the revolutionary 
masses of the world in the hope that it will con- 
tribute ... . to the ultimate defeat of American im- 
perialism. . . 2” Malcolm Caldwell is Lecturer in 
the Economic History of Southeast Asia at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. Lek Tan is a Cambodian free lance 
journalist. With a frank bias, their study traces the 
development of what the authors perceive as Amer- 
ican imperialism in Southeast Asia and, specifically, 
the role of Cambodia. Documentary appendices 
and maps are helpful, but the lack of an index is to 
be regretted. 
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MISCELLANY 
MILITARY RULE IN AFRICA. By Anton BEB- 


LER. (New York: Praeger Special Studies, 1973. 
278 pages, $17.50.) 

This is a study of the domestic and external poli- 
tical, social and economic factors leading to military 
coups in Africa, with special attention to four case 
studies from West Africa. A largely negative pro- 
file emerges of the motivations of military hier- 
archies intervening in the political arena and their 
performance once in office. 

Samuel Decalo 
New School for Social Research 


MAO TSE-TUNG AND I WERE BEGGARS. By 


Stao-yu. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1973. 346 pages and index, $1.95.) 

Dr. Siao-yu, director of the Sino-International 
Library in Uruguay and a former official of the 
Kuomintang government, describes: a hiking trip 
he took with Mao Tse-tung in the summer of 1917, 
a “beggar’s holiday.” Well written, the account 
offers some insight into the early life of Chairman 
Mao. 


QUOTATIONS FROM PREMIER CHOU EN- 


LAI. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1973. 103 pages, $4.95.) 

A compilation of the views of Premier Chou En- 
lai, in his own words. 


THE LIBYAN REVOLUTION. By Mereprryu O. 


ANSELL AND IBRAHIM Massaup AL-Arir. (Stough- 
ton, Wis.: Oleander Press, 1972. 301 pages and 
index, $22.50.) : 

- This is a valuable reference book of source ma- 
terial in English translation dealing with the Libyan 
revolution in 1969. It contains official documents, 
laws and press interviews during the one-year period 
after September, 1969. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY SYSTEM OF ISRAEL: 


SETTING, IMAGES, PROCESS. By MICHAEL 
Brecuer. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1972. 693 pages, appendices, selected bibliography, 
glossary and index, $17.50.) 

Michael Brecher, who has written perceptively 
of India, extends his interest to Israel. He has 
contributed a major work of scholarship to our 
knowledge of the political culture, decision-making 
elite, and the outlook of Israel. The most original 
material treats the composition and operation of 
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the Israeli foreign ministry. The author’s some- 
what emotional criticisms of Israeli policy toward 
nonalignment and the Arabs raise anew the ques- 
tion of whether we can actually learn to anticipate 
foreign policy behavior on the. basis of a clinically 
detailed knowledge of the elite who make foreign 
policy. 

A.Z.R. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS: PRELUDE TO THE 
JEWISH STATE. By Anne anD I. ROBERT 
Sinar. (New York: Facts on File, Inc., 1972. 248 
pages and index, $9.95.) 

This is an account of the events leading to the 
establishment of the state of Israel. The authors 
give the background of the U.N. decision to par- 
tition Palestine in 1948 to make room for an Arab 
state that was to exist alongside the state of Israel. 
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FRANCE SINCE 1789. Revisep EDITION. By 


PauL Gacnon. (New York: Harper and Row, 
1972. 577 pages, selected bibliography, map, 
appendix and index, $4.95, paper.) : 


This .is a revised edition of the work which 
first appeared in 1964. The revised work con- 
tinues the history of France through the presidency 
of Charles de Gaulle. The author has written a 
“convenient chronology of events, ideas and men 
around which to gather” other readings in original 
sources and literature. He believes that a study of 
the French people over the last two centuries will 
help the reader understand the French nation. 
Gagnon particularly admires the code of honour 
of Charles de Gaulle which allowed him to face 
new realities unflinchingly and to act for France 
with imagination and honour. 

O.ES. 
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THE ALMANAC OF WORLD MILITARY 


POWER. By T. N. Dupuy anp WENDELL BLAN- 
CHARD. (New York: Bowker, 1972. 373 pages, 
glossary and index, $22.50.) 








Erratum: The editors regret that an error appeared in 
Kuan-I Chen’s article, “The Outlook for China’s Economy,” 
in our September, 1972, issue, on page 104, left column, 
line 3. The reference is to “Japan’s peak [steel] production 
of around 13 million tons during World War II,” not to 
“China’s peak production.” 


The authors have written a comprehensive survey 
of world military power. In addition, they have 
analyzed the economic, social, political and psycho- 
logical factors that contribute to the effective use 
of military power. It is particularly interesting to 
note their assessments of the countries involved in 
the struggle between Israel and the Arab states in 
the Middle East. Excellent maps contribute much 
to the value of this work. 


Erratum: We regret that an error appeared in the article, 
“Soviet-American Relations in Transition,” by Alvin Rubin- 
stein, in our October, 1973, issue. Footnote 4 on page 154 
should have read The Times (London), July 10, 1973. Be- 
cause of an editing error, the quotation was erroneously 
ascribed to The New York Times. 
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VIETNAM: POLITICS 
(Continued from page 251) 


text, contaihed nothing to support the claim of Saigon 
sovereignty over the PRG zone, and United States 
national security: adviser Henry Kissinger (now Sec- 
retary of State), in his lengthy explanation of the 
meaning of the. agreement, carefully avoided mention 
of the issue. 

Thieu’s hostility toward the fundamental purpose 
of the Paris Agreement has also been expressed in his 
refusal to provide the personnel of the PRG on the 
Joint Military Commission with the “privileges and 
immunities equivalent to those accorded diplomatic 
missions and diplomatic agents,” as called for by 
Article 16(c) of the cease-fire protocol. The RVN 
made it clear that it would not treat Communist 
delegates as political and diplomatic equals, keeping 
them as virtual prisoners in their compounds, organiz- 
ing mobs to assult them physically and even bombing, 
shelling or occupying some of the sites from which 
PRG delegates were to be picked up from the PRG 
zones. As a result of these policies, the PRG stopped 
its deployment of Joint Military Commission person- 
nel in February, thus bringing the keystone of the 
truce enforcement machinery to a halt. This fun- 
damental obstacle to any enforcement of the cease-fire | 
was never removed. 


CONCLUSION 


The most serious weakness of the Paris Agreement 
has been the opposition of the RVN to its central pro- 
visions, which were generally seen as benefiting the 
PRG. The implementation of the agreement by the 
Saigon side has been virtually nonexistent, although it 
has probably been restrained in the size and scope of 
its offensive operations by the need to avoid the ap- 
pearance of too-blatant military violations. From the 
point of view of the DRV and the PRG, the benefits 
of the agreement have been to free the PRG heart- 
land from bombing, which has permitted the first 
steps toward economic and military viability. But 
these benefits have to be weighed against continued 
RVN pressures against the PRG zone, including some 
successful “nibbling” of PRG territory. Thieu’s de- 
fiance of key political provisions has thus far prevented 
the emergence of any strong political opposition move- 
ment in the cities, while the process of accommoda- 
tion at the hamlet level has been limited by Thieu’s 
military and policé measures. Perhaps even more 
important, the reverse migration of refugees which 
the PRG clearly hoped would take place has not yet 
achieved the proportions necessary to correct the ar- 


35 For a discussion of the non-functioning of the Joint 
Military Commission, see Porter, “The Implementation of 
the Paris Agreement,” pp. 447-49. 
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tificially created demographic imbalance between the 
PRG zone and the Saigon government zone. 

As Hanoi’s leaders have demonstrated in the past, 
they do not hastily abandon a line of policy once it is 
accepted. Their decision to abandon the military 
offensive was based on the assumption that Com- 
munist.support for the agreement and Thieu’s de- 
fiance of it would confer an important political advan- 
tage on the PRG and would give the Communists an 
opportunity for reconstruction of the PRG zone. 
Thieu’s violation of the Paris Agreement’s central pro- 


“visions, therefore, will not by itself cause a shift away 


from support for the agreement. But if and when the 
liabilities of strict respect for the agreement appear to 
Hanoi and the PRG to outweigh the advantages, an 
attempt to complete the 1972 offensive may be forth- 
coming. 








MALAYSIA TODAY 
(Continued from page 265) 

the MCA now have to be on the defensive against 
charges that the Alliance government, of which it is 
a part, is anti-Chinese-culture because it refuses to 
have dealings with the government of China. By 
April 18, 1973, the Prime Minister could say in Par- 
liament that diplomatic relations with China were 
only a question of timing.?° 

The neutrality issue is more difficult, because it con- 
cerns a large number of countries with differing pol- 
icies. The ASEAN countries vary in their views; 
Singapore, for example, sees a balance of superpow- 
ers in the area as the best guarantee of neutrality, but 
is not opposed to their presence, while Indonesia 
would rather reduce the influence of the superpowers 
there. Much depends, too, on the willingness of the 
superpowers, the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
China (and in a different way Japan), to respect such 
neutrality. 


RELATIONS WITH INDONESIA AND SINGAPORE 


Within ASEAN there have been increasing links 
with Indonesia: there has been an agreement on 


economic and technical cooperation, on border op- . 


erations against Communist rebels, on control of the 
passage of shipping through the Malacca Straits, and 


on a common spelling system for the two national 


languages, a project which began over a decade ago 
but was interrupted by Sukarno’s policy of Confronta- 


tion. Malaysian-Singapore relations are still affected. 


(Continued on page 275) 


20 Straits Times, April 19, 1973. 

21 For example, in spite of a friendly visit to the U.S.S.R. 
by Tun Razak in September and October, 1972, the revived 
Soviet proposals for a collective security agreement in the 
area do not coincide with Malaysian ideas on neutrality. 
On these proposals see Leo Gruliow, “Brezhnev’s Asian 
Plan: Outflank Mao,” Christian Science Monitor, August 
18, 1973. 
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dent volunteers and the thousand dead and wounded 
are being care for, there seems no justification to as- 
sume that the installation as Prime Minister of the 
respected apolitical rector of Thammasat University, 
Sanya Thammasak, marks the overthrow of the mili- 
tary clique. The military has composed the most co- 
herent and stubborn agglomeration of political power 
within the Thai society since at least the Revolution 
of 1932. In the Sanya Cabinet the new Minister of 
Defense, Air Chief Marshal Dawee Chulasapya, is a 
holdover from the Thanom Cabinet and a confidant 
and protégé of Thanom. Another Thanom man, Army 
Lieutenant General Sawaeng Senanarong, continues 
in his Cabinet post as adviser to the Prime Minister. 
The direct instigators of the violence against the stu- 
dents, Thanom, Praphas, and Colonel Narong Kit- 
takachorn, son of Thanom and son-in-law of Praphas, 
have left the country; but their close associates and 
political dependents remain in the fountainhead of 
authority. 

The university student unions and the central asso- 
ciation of student unions now possess higher status. 
But civilian leadership also enjoyed short periods of 
glory during the 1930’s and immediately following 
World War II. 

Nevertheless, the Achilles heel of the Thai military 
—its dependence upon foreign sources of supply and 
of finance—provides grounds for civilian optimism. 
The military for a generation has lived in a heady and 
luxurious fashion, spending freely the currency of 
“anti-communism” and pro-Americanism. Thailand 
has maintained a military establishment at a level well 
above both the necessities of Thai foreign relations 
and the economic capacity of the country to support 
such a military facade. 

Rural and non-industrial nations cannot join 
in superpower battles without becoming victims of 
superpower ambitions. The choice is neutrality and 
regional cooperation or destruction. The lesson from 
the Indochinese tragedies is surely in the thoughts of 
both militarist and non-militarist in Thailand. 

The security of Thailand may best be served by the 
removal, if possible, of the American military presence. 
Thai hopes for leadership roles within Southeast Asian 
regional deliberations and activities will be smothered 
by continuing military-economic dependence upon the 
United States. American withdrawal of the massive 
American military establishment would serve the more 
fundamental and lasting goals of both the United 
States and Thailand. Surely China desires some rap- 
prochement with the United States in the three- 
cornered jousting among the superpowers—and China 
is a superpower. China’s main enemy remains the 
U.S.S.R. Marxists need the example of a traditional- 
ist military regime as a propaganda whipping boy. 
Hanoi needs both American material aid and a decent 
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ominous presence of China. ‘One can suggest that 
Chinese-assisted social rebellion may be cooled down 
at the Thai border, espeċtially if Thailand is able to 
shed her political burden of being an American nili- 
tary base and a sanctuary for Ameriéan military at- 
tacks on Thailand’s neighbors. 

Traditional loyalty to the political status quo and 
the respected monarchy among the main body of the 
Thai people—including the university students, by no 
means incidentally—make Thailand distinct in politi- 
cal expectations from the countries of Indochina. Yet 
the highly visible and dominating American military 
presence will inevitably hasten the erosion of the insti- 
tutional structure which it is ostensibly designed to 
protect. When the artificial market economies in the 
garrison cities of Thailand—distorted by the inpour- 
ing of American dollars for war and military construc- 
tion—dry up, so may any vestige of “capitalism.” 
Disrupted and confused agricultural economies do not 
turn to laissez faire principles. They are more easily 
driven into totalitarian economic and political prac- 
tices. 








MALAYSIA TODAY 
(Continued from page 272) 


by the circumstances in which Singapore separated 
from Malaysia in 1965. The former Malaysia Singa- 
pore Airlines split into two in 1972 was accompanied 
by a dispute about the name to be given the new 
Singapore Airline. And on May 8, 1973, Malaysia 
announced rather suddenly the termination of the 
free interchangeability of the Malaysian and Singa- 
pore dollar. “Clouding the relation always has been 
emotion, and it is becoming clear day-by-day that un- 
less this is reduced or removed altogether, the stresses 
and strains that have characterised ties between the 
two countries can be expected to continue.”?? 


22 M. G. G. Pillai, “Singapore-Malaysia, Emotion Clouds 
the Issues,” Far Eastern Economic Review, August 13, 1973, 
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INDONESIA 
(Continued from page 269) 


of self-determination by 1969.7* Although the agree- 
ment (which was subsequently endorsed by a unan- 
imous General Assembly resolution) had been duly 
signed by Indonesia, Sukarno had soon started to 
equivocate with regard to its implementation. In his 
view, the Act of Free Choice (as the exercise of the 
right of self-determination had been labeled) was “not 
really necessary.” Meanwhile, the territory's adminis- 
tration had been transferred to Indonesia. The future 
of Irian became very uncertain after Indonesia's with- 
drawal from the United Nations. Many people 
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argued that the Act of Free Choice which was to take 
place. under the auspices of the United Nations had 
how become legally, or at least technically, impossible. 
However, shortly after Indonesia’s return to the U.N., 
various Orba -authorities indicated that they would 
abide by the pledge. And, indeed, 1969 witnessed the 
implementation of the stipulation in question,?* and 
although the outcome was hardly surprising, it could 
be said that the Orba government had, at least offi- 
cially, honored a pledge given by Sukarno and Suban- 
drio. 

The next year was marked by two initiatives.” 
First, Suharto paid a state visit to the United States, 
where he expounded Indonesia’s conception of the 
Nixon Doctrine at the National Press Club. Second, 
Indonesia sponsored a Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
on Cambodia. Invitations had been extended to some 
20 countries (only half that number attended). The 
conference had been intended to neutralize Cambodia. 
It had very little effect, but it showed that Indonesia 
was still concerned with nonalignment issues. 

At the same time one may note that Indonesia’s 
position on these questions was not so neutral as she 
wanted it to appear. This became particularly evident 
in the vote on Peking’s admission to the United Na- 
tions. It will be remembered that to the chagrin of 
the American State Department many developing na- 
tions which in the past had received large sums of 
money from the United States failed to follow the 
American position with regard to the issue. Signifi- 
cantly, Indonesia voted for the defeated United States 
resolution which required a two-thirds majority for 
the expulsion of Taiwan from the world organization, 
and then abstained on the successful Albanian resolu- 
tion which intended to expel Taiwan and seat the 
People’s Republic. It is possible that the Indonesian 
position on the China question did not represent pub- 
lic opinion in Indonesia, and Pedoman, an Indone- 
sian newspaper, argued that “the policies of those in 
power had raised questions in the minds of the 
people.”?° One may in addition point out that the 
diplomatic relations between Indonesia and the 
People’s Republic have remained in a state of sus- 
pended animation (they were never officially severed). 

The Fourth Summit Conference of Nonaligned 
Countries which was held in Algiers earlier this year 
offers evidence that the issue of nonalignment is by 
no means dead. Shortly before the Indonesian na- 
tional delegation left for Algeria, its head, foreign 


24 Ibid., pp. 257-9. 

25 One may find both issues detailed in Focus on Indo- 
nesia, published by the Information Division, Embassy of 
Indonesia, Vol. 3, No. 7 (September, 1970). ' 

26 As cited by the Washington Post, December 31, 1971. 

27 See Indonesian News & Views, No. 8/73 (August, 
1973), p. 5. For a report on the conference see Time, 
Septembér 17, 1973, pp. 36-39. 


Minister Adam Malik, stressed the ways nonalignment 
could be utilized in the current climate of rapproche- 
ment in order to help the developing nations’ to 
accelerate their process of nation-building and eco- 
nomic development.?’ The economic emphasis which 
pervaded his speech on this occasion undoubtedly 
stemmed from his Orba orientation. 

Although it may be too early to advance solid con- 
clusions, the point should be made that Indonesia 
again runs the risk of distorting the principle of non- 
alignment. 








CAMBODIA. 
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itary clout to the Phnom Pehn regime than it has. 
The fate of a sovereign state lies in the balance. An 
American policy and American bombing have placed 
a small country’s physical and political survival in es- 
crow for many years to come, not for the benefit of 
the people who live there nor in defense of any laud- 
able ideal. , 
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THE DEVIL AND JOHN FOSTER DULLES. By 
TownsEenp Hoopes. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1973. 505 pages, notes, bibliography and 
index, $15.00.) 

This is a detailed and absorbing account of the life 
of John Foster Dulles, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of State and the architect of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the 1950’s: the era of cold war 
confrontation between the superpowers, with its 
“agonizing reappraisals,” brinkmanship, and talk of 
“liberation” and “massive retaliation.” 

Key premises of thè Dullesian foreign policy were 
the inherent evil of communism and its inherent in- 
feriority; for Dulles, Bolshevism was the product of the 
devil. By the time Dulles resigned because of illness, 
shortly before his death, he had “led in the building 
of a powerful anti-Communist rationale which gave 
justification to dramatic and far-flung American mili- 
tary.deployments.” When he died, “more than a mil- 
lion American officials, military and otherwise, in- 
cluding their dependents and servitors, were stationed 
in about forty-two countries.... This vast formation 
represented unprecedented imperial power.” 

Only in the 1970's, under another Republican ad- 
ministration, has the devil theory of communism been 
modified. This skillful biography will help shed light 
on the era of cold war diplomacy. 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of October, 1973, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
European Economic Community 
(See Finland; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


International Monetary Crisis 


Oct. 1—For the 1st time in 6 weeks, the price of gold 
falls below $100 an ounce. 


Middle East War | 
(See also Intl, U.N.; Austria; Israel; U.S.S.R.; 
U.S., Foreign Policy, Government, Military) 


Oct. 6—The heaviest Arab-Israeli fighting in the 
Middle East since the 1967 war breaks out on 2 
fronts on the Jewish holy day of Yom Kippur. U.N. 
military observers report that Egyptian forces have 
crossed the Suez and that Syria has attacked the 
Golan Heights. 

Oct. 7—Israeli forces counterattack in the Sinai and 
on the Golan Heights. oe 
` President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia promises 
to dispatch troops to aid Egypt and Syria. 

Oct. 8—President Gaafar Nimeiry of the Sudan an- 
nounces that Sudanese forces are en route to join 
Arab forces. 

The government of Iraq announces that it is pro- 
viding armed forces for the Egyptian-Syrian com- 
mand. 

The U.S. representative to the U.N., John A. 
Scali, urges the Security Council to seek an end to 
hostilities in the Middle East and to restore the 
1967 cease-fire line. 

Oct. 9—6 Israeli Phantom jets attack Damascus, caus- 
ing about 100 civilian casualties and heavily damag- 
ing the Soviet cultural center. 

Oct. 10—The Israeli chief of staff’s special adviser, 
Major General Aaron Yariv, reports in a televised 
news conference that Israel has abandoned most of 
her Bar-Lev line along the east bank of the Suez 
Canal, and has repulsed Syrian forces from the 
Golan Heights. 

Western correspondents touring the east bank of 
the Suez Canal report that Egyptian soldiers and 
equipment continue to cross the canal. Egyptian 
forces have advanced about 10 miles on the east 
bank. 

An Israeli source reports that the Syrian army has 
been forced back to the 1967 cease-fire line in Syria. 

King Hussein of Jordan issues a decree calling 

° ùp, all reserve army officers ;,he orders the army 
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mobilized. 

The New York Times reports that U.S. officials 
believe that the Soviet Union is airlifting military 
supplies to Egypt and Syria. 

The Iragi military command announces air and 
ground participation in the war against Israel. 

Oct. 12—Israeli forces advance to within 18 miles of 
the Syrian capital of Damascus. 

The Syrian command announces the downing of 
35 Israeli planes and reports that Israeli missile 
boats have sunk 3 freighters—Soviet, Japanese and 
Greek—at the ports of Latakia and Tartus. 

Yakov A. Malik, the Soviet delegate to the U.N., 
accuses Israel of “barbarous” attacks on nonmilitary 
targets. ; 

Oct. 13—The Jordanian command sends a military 
contingent to Syria and declares that King Hussein 
will cooperate with the-leaders of Egypt and Syria 
in the war against Israel. 

Heavy fighting continues in Syria; Israel claims 
to have destroyed most of an Iraqi division. 

Oct. 14—Egypt reports she has launched a heavy of- 
fensive along the Sinai front and claims to have 
destroyed 150 Israeli tanks and at least 24 planes. 
Israel reports destroying 220 Egyptian tanks. 

In 8 days of warfare, the Israeli command an- 
nounces that 656 Israelis have died. 

Oct. 15—U.S. State Department spokesman Robert 
J. McCloskey announces that the U.S. has begun to 
resupply Israel with military equipment to prevent 
an upset in the military balance in the Middle East 
caused by the Soviet Union’s “massive airlift.” 

Following charges yesterday that the U.S. is sup- 
plying Israel, the Soviet Union pledges to assist the 
Arab effort to recapture territory lost in the 1967 
war. 

Oct. 16—Egyptian President Anwar Sadat calls for a 
cease-fire and Israeli withdrawal from territories 
seized in 1967. 

An Israeli military spokesman announces that a 
“fairly large” task force has crossed over to the west 
bank of the Suez Canal to attack Egyptian missile 
sites, tanks and artillery. 

Oct. 17—The Arab oil-producing states, meeting in 
Kuwait, announce a 5 per cent monthly reduction 
in the flow of oil to the U.S. and other countries 
supporting Israel. 

President Sadat, in a public speech, issues an 
“open letter to President Nixon,” in which he offers 
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an immediate cease-fire if Israel will withdraw to 


a her pre-1967 boundaries. 


In Washington,.D.C., 4 Arab foreign ministers, 
represtnting 18 Arab countries, meet with U.S. 
President Richard Nixon and U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger to present a peace proposal. 


Oct. 18—The Middle East News Agency announces 


o 


that Soviet Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin has met 3 
times in Cairo with Sadat for 2 days of private talks, 
to discuss a diplomatic settlement of the Middle 
East war. Kosygin leaves for Moscow. 

The New York Times reports that fierce fighting 
has occurred between Egyptian troops and the 
Israeli units on the west bank of the Suez Canal. 

In a radio broadcast, Saudi Arabia announces 
that she is cutting back oil production by 10 per cent 
and that she will cut off all oil to the U.S. if Amer- 
ican support for Israel is continued. The U.S. gets 
a total of 6 per cent of its necessary oil imports from 
all the Arab oil-producing countries. 

The Libyan government orders a total halt to all 
shipments of crude oil and petroleum products to 


the U.S. 


Oct. 19—In Beirut, Lebanon, guerrillas seize the 


Bank of America and take hostages. They demand 
$10 million for the Arab. war effort, the release of 
Palestinian rebels held by Lebanon, and safe con- 
duct to Algeria. 

An Israeli military spokesman announces that 
Israeli forces have penetrated 15 miles into Egypt 
and have destroyed artillery and missile batteries; 
they also have expanded their bridgehead on the 
west bank of the Suez Canal. 

Police and army commandos fight their way into 
the Bank of America in Beirut to rescue 39 hostages, 
One American is killed. The 5 guerrillas are either 
killed or captured. 


Oct. 20—An Israeli military spokesman reports that 


the Israeli bridgehead on the west bank of the Suez 
Canal has been enlarged. The Israeli task force 
operating in Egyptian territory reportedly numbers 
10,000 men and 200 tanks. 

The Saudi Arabian government announces that 
it will halt all oil imports to the U.S. 

At the request of the Soviet Union, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger arrives in Moscow 
and begins talks with Soviet Communist party 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev on ending the Middle 
East crisis. 


Oct. 21—4 Persian Gulf states—Kuwait, Qatar, 
Bahrain and Dubai—announce a total cut-off of oil- 


exports to the U.S. Theoretically, the flow of all 
Arab oil to the U.S. is now suspended. 

At a meeting of the Security Council, the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. present a joint resolution calling 
for an immediate, ceage-fire in place in the Middle 


East and for implementation of the 1967 Security 
Co Ld 
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Council Resolution 242 demanding Israeli with- 
drawal from territories occupied since the 1967 
war. The U.S.-Soviet resolution was worked out at 
the Brezhnev-Kissinger meeting in Moscow. 


Oct. 22—Kissinger visits Israel on his way home from 


Moscow; he confers with Premier Golda Meir and 
other Israeli leaders. 

Following Egyptian and Israeli consent, a cease- 
fire becomes effective on the Egyptian front. 
Israeli and Syrian forces continue to fight. 

In separate statements, Iraq and the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization reject the cease-fire called ` 
for by the Security Council. ` 

The Jordanian government announces accept- 
ance of the cease-fire; however, it claims that the 
Jordanian army contingent fighting in Syria is 
under the command of Syria. 


Oct. 23—-The Security Council adopts a resolution 


reaffirming the cease-fire and asking Israel and 
Egypt to return to positions held when the cease- 
fire became effective at 12:52 p.m. (New York 
time) on October 22. The resolution asks that 
U.N. observers be stationed along the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian cease-fire line. U.N. Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim announces that Syria will abide by the 
cease-fire, contingent upon Israeli withdrawal from 
all territories occupied in 1967. 


Oct. 24—Egyptian and Israeli forces continue to fight 


despite the cease-fire. 

The Israeli command reports that part of the 
20,000-man Egyptian force on the east bank of the 
Suez Canal, encircled by the Israeli army, has tried 
unsuccessfully to break out of its encirclement de- 
spite the cease-fire. 

At an emergency session of the U.N. Security 
Council considering Egypt’s proposal that U.S. and 
Soviet troops police the cease-fire, the Soviet dele- 
gate to the U.N., Yakov A. Malik, declares that the 
Security Council should punish Israel; he appeals to 
U.N. members to cut diplomatic ties with Israel. 

In the U.S., the White House announces that it 
will not send troops to the Middle East; it hopes 
that no other foreign powers will. 


Oct. 25—-The Egyptian government accuses Israel of 


continuing to violate the cease-fire. An Egyptian 
official declares that today the Israelis have cut the 
vital supply road from Cairo to the city of Suez. 

The Egyptian III Corps,, estimated to contain 
15,000 to 30,000 soldiers, remains trapped on the 
east bank of the Suez Canal, unable to replenish 
supplies of food and water, or to retreat because of 


. the Israeli task force on the west bank. An Israeli 


spokesman declares that Israel has cut the Egyptian 
water pipelines to the east bank. 

Fearing Soviet intervention in the Middle East, 
the U.S. government orders a worldwide “precau- 
tionary alert” for its military forces. According, w 
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U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, the 
YS. has received “ambiguous” indications from 
the Soviet Union that it might go to the aid of 
Egyptian troops trapped by the Israelis. 

Oct. 26—The New York Times publishes a report 
filed from Israeli-occupied Sinai in which Israeli 
officers and men are said to be in agreement that 
trapped Egyptian troops, cut off from water, food 
and oil supply lines, will receive fresh supplies only 
if they surrender. 

Oct. 27—The U.S. State Department announced that 
Egypt and Israel have agreed to negotiate directly 
on implementing the cease-fire. 


Oct. 28—Israel permits a truck convoy carrying food, 


water, and medical supplies to pass through her 
lines on the west bank to aid the trapped Egyptian 
III Corps. According to official sources in Tel 
Aviv, Israel approved the agreement after the US. 
informed Israel that the Soviet Union had threat- 
ened to rescue the trapped men. 

Oct. 29—Premier Meir visits Israeli troops on the 
west bank of.the Suez Canal. 

Ismail Fahmy, acting Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
arrives in Washington, D.C., reportedly with a mes- 
sage from President Sadat. At Fahmy’s request, he 
confers with U.S. Secretary of State Kissinger. 

Oct. 31—Israeli Premier Golda Méir arrives in the 
U.S. for talks with President Nixon on Israel’s con- 
cern over U.S. pressure on her to make concessions 
to Egypt. ; 

President Sadat warns that Egypt will begin to 
fight again unless Israeli forces withdraw to the 
cease-fire lines of October 22. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Oct. 30—In Vienna, members of the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO formally open their conference on troop 
and arms reductions in Central Europe. 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Oct. 2—Secretary General Kurt Waldheim rejects the 
Austrian proposal that the U.N. take over the 
Schénau transit camp for Soviet Jews because the 
General Assembly has not authorized such action. 

Oct. 5—Following a challenge yesterday by black 
African nations led by Senegal and Tanzania, the 
General Assembly votes to reject the credentials of 
the South African delegation but allows its members 
to speak and participate in the U.N. 

Oct. 7—After 2 days of closed meetings, the Security 
Council fails to call for a cease-fire in the Middle 
East. 

Oct. 9—Yakov A. Malik of the Soviet Union walks 

out of the Security Council during the expression 
of condolences by Yosef Tekoah of Israel for the 
o“tinggene civilian victims” of Israeli bombing of 
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Damascus; Soviet citizens were among the victims. 
Oct. 10—The U.N. Food and Agricultural Organiza, 
tion in Rome proposes an international grain stock- 
piling program to meet possible food emergencies. 
Oct. 15—The General Assembly elects Cameroon, 
Mauritania, Iraq, Byelorussia and Costa Rica to 
2-year terms on the Security Council. 

Oct. 25—In an attempt to avert a Soviet-American 
confrontation in the Middle East, the U.N. Security 
Council votes to set up a U.N. emergency force to 
supervise the Middle East cease-fire; troops from 
smaller nations will be employed. The resolution 
excludes the 5 permanent Security Council mem- 
bers from participating in the emergency force. 

Oct. 26—Secretary General Waldheim, at an emer- 
gency meeting of the Security Council, declares that 
an advance unit of 900 troops will be in Cairo to- 
morrow in an effort to install as fast as possible a 
U.N. force of 7,000 men to police the Middle East 
cease-fire. 

Oct. 27—Voting 14 to 0, the Security Council approves 
arrangements to send a 7,000-man U.N. peace- 
keeping force to the Middle East for 6 months; the 
U.N. members will share the $30-million expense. 


War in Indochina 

Oct. 8—The U.S. Defense Department reports that 
it lacks military aid funds to meet the Cambodian 
armed forces’ ammunition needs. 

Oct. 10—Premier Thanom Kittikachorn of Thailand 
says that the U.S. is temporarily suspending the 
withdrawal of American forces from Thailand. 

Oct. 11—A Laotian government spokesman an- 
nounces that tomorrow the Communists will begin 
moving into the 2 non-Communist capitals of Laos, 
the administrative capital of Vientiane and the 
royal capital of Luang Prabang, under the terms of 
the Laotian peace agreement. The 2 capitals are 
to be neutralized. : 

Oct. 23—-South Vietnamese planes and artillery at- 
tack North Vietnamese and Vietcong positions near 
a division base camp at Lai Khe. 

Oct. 24—U.S. intelligence officials report that North 
Vietnam has moved 70,000 men into South Viet- 
nam since the cease-fire of January 28, 1973. 

Oct. 26—The South Vietnamese government an- 
nounces fighting has erupted in the Central High- 
lands in the general area of the Plei Blang base, 
captured by the North Vietnamese 3 days ago. 

Oct. 28—In Cambodia, enemy forces close one sup- 
ply line, Route 5, while government forces reopen 
Route 4. 


Warsaw Pact 
(See Intl, NATO) 
ARGENTINA 
Oct. 9—Julian Julio, secreta 
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union, is the 4th labor leader to be assassinated since 
Juan D. Perón’s return to power. 

Oct. 12-—- Perón is installed as President of Argentina, 
and his wife is installed as Vice President. 


AUSTRALIA 
(See also Japan) 


Oct. 10—Responding to political criticism, Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam relinquishes his secon- 
dary post as minister or foreign affairs; he delegates 
the post to Senator Donald R. Willesee of West | 
Australia, a special minister of state. 

Oct. 11—Overseas Trade Minister Jim Cairns an- 
nounces a more than $600-million wheat deal with 
China. 


AUSTRIA 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Oct. 2—Chancellor Bruno Kreisky and Israeli Premier 
Golda Meir confer in Vienna for nearly 2 hours but 
reach no agreement on reopening transit facilities 
for Soviet Jews. 

At a news conference later, Kreisky says that 
only individual Soviet Jews may pass through 
Austria “by the shortest route and with the shortest 
possible stop.” 


CAMBODIA 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Oct. 15—Information Minister Sum Chhum an- 
nounces’ that President Lon Nol has refused to ac- 
cept the resignation of Premier In Tam, announced 
5 days ago. 


CANADA 


Oct. 5—The government announces a more than $1- 
billion sale of up to 224 million bushels of wheat to 
China. 

Oct. 13—Concluding a 6-day visit to China, Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau signs a trade agree- 
ment with Chinese Premier Chou En-lai and con- 
fers with Chinese Chairman Mao Tse-tung in Pe- 
king. 


CHILE 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Oct. 4—The military junta announces that it will 
guarantee the protection of foreign political exiles. 
Catholic and Protestant church leaders set up a 
Human Rights Commission to defend the rights of 
Chileans as well as foreigners. 

Oct. 6—Military authorities announce the execution 
of 18 “extremists,” as raids and arrests continue. 
Oct. 8—U.N. delegate and Foreigri Minister Vice Ad- 
miral Ismael Huerta Diag agrees to permit Amnesty 
International to investigate charges of the abuse of 
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Oct. 14—The military junta bans the 7 political 
parties that supported the government of the ‘ate 
President Salvador Allende Gossens. 

Oct. 19—General Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, Head of 
the ruling military junta, announces that the gov- 
ernment will return to former owners most of the 
over 300 Chilean and foreign companies national- 
ized without compensation by the government of 
the late President Salvador Allende Gossens. 


CHINA 
(See Australia, Canada) 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Oct. 1—Egypt hires the U.S. firm of Bechtel, Inc., to 
build a $400-million oil pipeline from the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean, bypassing the Suéz Canal 
which has been closed since the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war. 


FINLAND 


Oct. 5—Finland signs a free-trade agreement with 
the European Economic Community, completing 
the linking of the Common Market and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association, of which Finland is 
amember. It must be ratified by the Parliament. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(East) 


Oct. 3—The East German Parliament unanimously 
elects Horst Sindermann, now First Deputy Premier, 
to the premiership; the present Premier, Willi 
Stoph, is named to the largely ceremonial post of 
Chairman of the Council of State, or President. 


GREECE 


Oct. 1—President George Papadopoulos receives the 
resignations of his Cabinet ministers, including 7 
former junta colonels from the 1967 army coup; he 
chooses Spyros Markezinis, politician and historian, 
as “Premier-designate . . . accountable and respon- 
sible only to the President.” . 

Oct. 8—Pledging “impeccable” elections as soon as 
possible for all but Communist and royalist candi- 
dates, Markezinis is sworn in as Premier of Greece’s 
Ist all-civilian Cabinet since the 1967 coup. 


ICELAND 
(See also United Kingdom, Great Britain) 

Oct. 16—British and Icelandic leaders agree on a 
settlement of their dispute over fishing rights: 
Britain will respect a 50-mile zone claimed by Ice- 
land. 


IRAQ 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


; ‘ationaliatiog: & "e, 
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interests of 2 U.S. companies—the Mobile Oil Cor- 
poration and the Exxon Corporation. 
e 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East, U.N.; Austria) 


Oct. 3—The Cabinet calls on Austria to reopen transit 
facilities for Soviet Jews. 


JAPAN 


Oct. 3—Premier Kakuei Tanaka concludes a 4-day 
visit to Britain to discuss economic cooperation. 

Oct. 4—2 large Japanese steel corporations agree to 
build and deliver a $380-million steel’ plant to China 
by 1975. 

Oct. 8—After visiting France, Britain and West Ger- 
many, Premier Tanaka meets with Soviet leaders; 
he is the İst Japanese head of government to visit 
the Soviet Union since 1956. 

Oct. 10—At a news conference before leaving Mos- 
cow, Premier Tanaka expresses disappointment at 
Soviet refusal to return 4 former Japanese islands 
as part of a final peace agreement. 

Oct. 30—Premier Kakuei Tanaka and Prime Minister 
Gough Whitlam of Australia agree to negotiate a 
new treaty “to formalize, stabilize and broaden” 
their relations. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


LAOS 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


LEBANON 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


NETHERLANDS, THE 


Oct. 30—The Dutch government, facing an Arab ban 
on oil exports to The Netherlands, appeals to other 
members of the E.E.C. to share their oil. The 
Arabs have accused the Dutch of supporting Israel. 


NORWAY 
Oct. 12—Trygve Bratteli, Labor party leader, agrees 
to form a government; Premier Lars Korvald and 
his non-Socialist coalition have resigned. 
Oct. 16—Bratteli and his Cabinet are sworn in. 


PAKISTAN 
Oct. 10—The 2d phase of the repatriation of Paki- 


stani war prisoners begins with the return of 840 
out of some 12,000 persons expected home this 
month. 


PORTUGAL 


Oct. 25—65 opposition candidates, principally leftist- 
oriented, withdraw as candidates in the election for 


pi ional Assembly scheduled for October 28; 
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they will lose their: political rights for 5 years under 
a decree issued by the government. ` 
Oct. 28—In elections today, all 150 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly are filled by the officially sponsored 


Popular National Action party. 


SUDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


THAILAND 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Oct. 14—After a series of violent clashes between 
government troops and students, King Phumiphol 
Aduldet announces the appointment of Sanya 
Thammasat, dean of Thammasak University, to 
replace Premier Thanom Kittikachorn, whose mili- 
tary-dominated government has been the target of 
student protests. 

Oct. 16—Premier Sanya ‘names a new, largely civil- 
ian Cabinet to act as a caretaker administration 
until a constitution is drafted and elections held. 


TUNISIA 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


TURKEY 


Oct. 16—Almost complete returns disclose that the 
Republican People’s party (with a left of center 
orientation) has won its first national election in 
23 years; it captured 178 of the 450 seats in the 
National Assembly. The Justice party, which ruled 
until martial law was declared 2 years ago, has won 
145 seats. 


UGANDA 


Oct. 2—President Idi Amin and the President of the 
Vietcong Provisional Revolutionary Government, 
Nguyen Huu Tho, agree to establish diplomatic re- 
lations., 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Middle East, U.N.; Japan; U.S., 


Foreign Policy, Government, Labor) 


Oct. 1—In a joint communiqué in Belgrade, Premier 
Aleksei M. Kosygin and Yugoslavia’s Premier 
Djemal Bijedic pledge noninterference in each 
other’s internal affairs, industrial cooperation and 
strengthened understanding. 

The Soviet Union opens a natural-gas trans- 
mission line to West Germany. l 

Oct. 12—The party journal Kommunist attacks An- 
drei D. Sakharov, the dissident physicist, for “anti- 
Sovietism.” 

Oct. 26—Communist party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev, 
in a speech before the World, Reace Congress meet- 
ing in Moscow, accuses the U.S. of aggravating ten- 
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sions with “fantastic rumors” of Soviet unilateral 
military intervention in the Middle East. Brezhnev 

. declares that the Soviet Union has sent “representa- 

“tives”. tò the Middle East to observe the cease-fire; 
sources report that these “representatives” number 
less than 100 tivilians. 

Oct. 27—Tass (official Soviet press agency) issues a 
Soviet statement: criticizing the U.S. government 
and indirectly President Nixon. Describing the 
U.S. action as “an attempt to intimidate the Soviet 
Union,” the statement declares that the reasons 
given by the U.S. for the “precautionary alert” of 

‘its forces were “absurd.” 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(See also Iceland) . 


Great Britain 

Oct. 2—Yielding to an ultimatum from Iceland, the 
government agrees to withdraw its naval frigates 
from disputed fishing waters and avert a break in 
diplomatic relations. 

Oct. 8—Prime Minister Edward Heath announces 


new anti-inflation measures at a televised news con- ' 


ference. 


Northern Ireland 


‘Oct. 5—Representatives of Northern Ireland’s 3 main 
political parties meet for 5 hours. A joint statement 
discloses “some measure of agreement” on the need 
for establishment of a coalition government. To- 

:. day’s talks focused on economic and social matters. 

. Oct. 28—A British soldier in Northern Ireland is 
killed by members of the military Provisional wing 
of the Irish Republican Army. 


. UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
Oct. 3—The Air Force complies with yesterday’s 
Federal Civil Service Commission ruling to rein- 
state A. Ernest Fitzgerald, a cost analyst fired after 

. „his exposure of cargo-plane cost overruns in 1970. 


- Oct. 15—The government drops a major case against 


‘et 


15 Weathermen rather than disclose how it ob- 
tained its evidence. In Detroit, federal District 
Judge Damon J. Keith ordered the disclosure in 
June. 


Etonomy 

Oct. 4—The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that because of a big decline in 
food costs, September registered the largest decline 
in food prices’ for a single month since February, 
1948; but the 1.5 per cent drop was relatively small 
compared with a 6.2 per cent increase in August. 
_Prices of industrial products rose sharply in Septem- 
ber. 

Oct. 12—The Census Bureau reports that new home 

„ construction fell*about 25 per. cent in August, sug- 
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gesting a serious mortgage-money squeeze. _ 

Oct. 15—President Nixon signs legislation: requiring 
federal agencies'to limit interest rates on time ĉde- 
posits of less than $100,000. 

The Cost of Living Council says that as of Nov. 
1, retailers may raise their pump prices whenever 
the wholesale cost of gasoline goes up. 

Oct. 18—Several large banks reduce their prime rate 
from 10 per cent to 934 per cent. 

Oct. 26—The Department of Commerce reports that 
in September, the U.S. trade surplus totalled $873.3 
million, the largest surplus for a single month since - 
March, 1965. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Middle East, U.N., War in Indochina; 


U.S.S.R.; US., Government) 


Oct. 1—President Richard Nixon and François- 
Xavier Ortoli, chief executive of the European 
Common Market, hold talks described as “ve 
positive.” : 

The Senate adopts a resolution of concern over 
the closing of Austria’s transit facilities for- Soviet 
Jews. sa i 

Oct. 3—At a news conference, President Nixon an- 
nounces that Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
will visit China Oct. 26-29; he’states that he has 
appealed to Chancellor Bruno Kreisky of Austria to 
review the closing of transit facilities for Soviet Jews. 

In Moscow for the 3d plenary session of the So- 
viet-American Trade Commission, Secretary of the 
Treasury George P. Shultz concludes 3 days of meet- ` 
ings with Soviet leaders on Soviet-American trade. 

Oct. 6—Secretary of the Treasury Shultz and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Frederick B. Dent arrive in Bel- 
grade for talks with Yugoslav leaders. 

Oct. 19—President Nixon asks Congress for $2.2 bil- 
lion for emergency military aid for Israel. 


Government 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Oct. 1—President Richard Nixon signs legislation 
placing the major federal volunteer service pro- 
grams under one agency, Action. 

Dispelling rumors of long prison terms, Chief 
Judge John J. Sirica, in the U.S. District Court ia 
Washington, D.C., tells the original defendants in 
the Watergate case—E. Howard"Hunt, Jr., Bernard 
L. Barker, Eugenio R. Martinez, Frank A. Sturgis 
and Virgilio R. Gonzalez—that he will not giv 
them maximum sentences. f 

Donald H. Segretti, campaign assistant to White 
House aides, pleads guilty to charges of 3 misde- 
meanors for playing “dirty tricks” in the 1972 Flor- 
ida Democratic primary. ` 

Oct. 2—The Senate votes approval, 54 to 42, ofa 
$1.2-billion foreign aid bill. Pa em ~ 
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